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Brooabooft,   E.  A.  D.,  Esq.,  Eirk  Ella, 

Kingston-u  pon  -  U  uU. 
Browne,  BeT.  John,  United  Univenity 

Club,  1,  SuffulkStrMt 
Browne,  T.  B.,  Esq.,  Poor  Law  Board, 

Whitehall 
Bruce,  Hev.  J.  C,   D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Fram- 

iington  Place,  Newcaetle-on-Tyne 
Buck,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  Warwick 
Buckler,    C.    A.,     Esq.,    6,    Beretord 

Square 
Buckman,    Profeasor    James,    F.Q.S.. 

Bradfunl  Abbas,  Sherborne 
Burgee,  J,  Ynjr,   Esq.,  37,  Hill  SIreet, 

Berkeley  S<|uara 
Burges,  William,  Esq.,  IS,  Buckingham 

Street,  Strand 
Burrell,    James    E.,    Eaq.,   13,  Oloster 

Road,  Kew 
Burtt,  Joseph,  Esq.,  The  Public  Record 

0£6o«  (//«!..  Sc«.l 
Bury,  T.  Talbot,  Eaq,  F.S.A.,  SO,  Wol- 

beck  Street 
Bute,  The  HarquU  of,  Cardiff  Castle, 

Cardiff 


Street,  Berkeley  3< 
Candy,  Re».  J.  H.,  'g 

t«ry,  Swansoombe 
Carden,  Ber.  O.,  Helmingham 
CarHck,  Kev.  J.   C,  Hill  Lane,  South- 

Carrick,  W.,  Esq.,  1,   Lonsdale  Strwt, 

Carlisle 
Carter,  Jsmee,  Esq.,  Petty  Cury,  Cam- 

Carthew,  O.  A..  Fjtq.,  F.S.A.,  Milford, 
Eaat  Dereham 

Cartwright.  Samuel,  Esq.,  32,  Old  Bur- 
lington Street 

Caton.  R  R,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Union  Cliih, 
Pall  Mall 

Charlton,  EdwaH,  Esq..  M.O,,  7,  Eldon 
Square.  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Chester,  Rev.  QreviUe  J.,  9,  Pall  Mall 

East 
*Cbicbeater,    Robert,    Esq.,    The    Hall, 
Banutaple 

Church,  U.  F.,  Esq.,  The  I^wns,  South. 
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ClajdoD,  B«T.  IC    A,,  S,  South  Bow, 

blackheath 
ChyUm,  John,  Eaq.,  P.S.A.,  Heveaatlo- 

on-Tyne 
CluUerbuok,    Bobert,    Eiq.,    8,  Or«>t 

CumberUod  PUoa 
Coatei,  Est.  R.  P.,  The  Vi«u«ge,  D»- 

renUi,  Dutfortl 
'ComptoD,  Bev.    Lord   Alwjne,    M.A, 

Caatle  Aabh; 
•Gonke,  P.  B,  Davia^  Esq.,  Onrton,  Don- 

Cooke,  W.  H.,  Etq.,  Q.  C,   F.S.A,  i2, 

Wimpole  Strest 
Cooke,  KeT.  Wdliam,  RS.A.,  HUl  Houw, 

Wimblsdon 
Coop«r,  Sir  Dsniel,  Bwt,  20,  Princes 

Gaideiui,  KDightabridge 
Cooper,  Liaut-CoL  K.  U . ,  M.P,  5,  Biyiui- 

stone  Square 
Cooper.  Hay.  Em-,  Dumogton  House, 

Wimblsdon 
Cooper,  William  Dumuit,  E»q.,  F.S.A., 

81,  Guildiord  Street 
■Corbel,  A.  O.,  Esq.,  llie  QroTe,  Ash- 
bourne 
*Comthwute,  Bev.  T.,  M.A.,  Wsltbam- 

CorporaUoQ  of  London  Libnrr,  Guild- 
hall 

Cotton,  W.,  Esq.,  National  Provincial 
Bank,  Eietar 

Coxe,  Rev.  H.   0.,   Bodldan   Library, 
Oifoid 

Crebbc,  W.  B,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  East  Won- 
ford.  Heavitree,  Kister 

Crooks,  J.  F.,  Esq..  G,  Waterioo  Cree- 
cent,  Dover 
*Cubitt,  George^  Esq.,  M.P.,  17,  Frinc«n 
Gate 

Dalrymple,  E.  C,  Esq.,  Kinallar  Lodge, 
Blackburn,  Abierdaen 

Dalton,  E.,  Esq..  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  Dun- 
kirk Manor  House,  Amberlaj,  Stroud. 

Daad,  Hiddieton,  Esq.,  Haivlulcy,  Am- 
ble, Aoklington 

Darnley,   the  Earl  of,   Cobham    Hal), 
Ursvesend 

David,    C.    W.,    Esq.,    Duke    Street, 
Cardiff 

DavidsoD,  M.  S.,  Esq.,  36,  Porohester 
Square 
•Dsviea,    Kobert,    Esq.,    F.S.A.,    The 
Mount,  York 

Dawnay,  Hon.  F.,Beiningborough  Hall, 
York 

Deane,  Rev.  J.  B.,  M.A.,   F.8.A.,  13, 
Sion  Hill,  Bath 

Devon,  The  Earl  of,  Powdetham  Castle, 
Exeter 


Dewing,  E.    M.,    Esq,,  Bury   St.    Ed- 

muadB 
Diokens,  C.  S.,  Esq.,  Coolhurst,   Hor- 

Dickinson,  F,   H.,   Esq,  F.S.A.,  116, 

St  Qeorge's  Square,  Fimlioo 
Dickson,  W. ,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  AlDvbk 
Dobeon,  Charles,  Esq.,   Ikxrame    Park, 

Betcbworth,  Reigato 
Dodd,  Samuel,  Esq.,  27,  Eentiah  Town 

Boad,  S.Vi. 
Doe,  George,  Esq.,  Great  Torrington 
Domvile,    Sir    Charles,    Bart.,    Sautiy 

Court,  Dublin 
■Donaldson,  T.  L.,  Esq.,  21,  Upper  Bed- 
ford Place* 
Douglas,  Hav.  W.  W.,  M.A.,  Solwarpe, 

Droitwioh 
Drake,  Dr.  H,  H.,  Fowey 
Drake,    Sir    William    Henry.    ILCB., 

F.S.A.,  il.  Regent's  Park  Road 
Diiike,   Sir   William    Richard,   F.S.A., 

12,  Princea  Gardens 
'Du  Cane,  Major.  Brentwood 
Dunkin.  A.  J.,  Eaq.,  Daittonl 
Durlacher,  Henry,    Esq.,   134,   Uarley 

Street 
Dyke,  Rev.  W.,  B.  D.,B»gendon  Rectory, 

Cirenoester 
'Dyne,  Rev.  J.  E,  D.D.,  Highgate 


Egerton,Uir  Philip  de  Halpaa  Qrey,  Bart., 

U.F.,  Oulton  Park,  Tarporley 
EgertoD,  the    Hon.   Wilbraham,  H.P., 

4G,  Rutland  Gate 
.  EllBcombe^  Bev.  H.  T.,  F.aA,  Clyrt  3t. 

George,  Topsham 
Elrtod,  W.  P.,  Esq.,  Dover 
Elwell,  A.  H..   Esq.,  17,   New  Street, 

Spring  Qardena 
EoDiakillen,  The  Earl  of,  EnniskiUen 
EstoouTt,    Bev.    Edmund    E.,   F.S.A. , 

Otten  Orsen,  Solihull,  Birmingham* 
Evans,  Henry  Jones,  EsqT  Brecon  Old 

Bank,  Cardiff 
Evans,  John,  Esq.,  F.3.A.,  Nash  MiUa, 

Uemel  Hempst«d 
Ewing,    William,    Esq,,  West   George 

Street,  Glaagow 

Fanebawe,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Board  of  Trade, 

Whitehall 
'Farrer,  Oliver  W,,  Esq.,  Binnegar  Bill, 

Wareham 
Faussett,  Thomas  Godfrey,  Esq.,  The 

Precincts,  Canterbury 
Featberaton,  John,  Esq.,  jun.,   F.3.A., 

Eaatgate,  High  Street,  Warwick 
Fellowea,   Lady,    4,    Montague    Place, 

Russell  Square 
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'Fenton,  Jam«a,  Esq.,  F^A.,  Cliippiiig 

Cunpdui 
FArguaon,  Bobeii,  E«q.,  Horaton,  Ctz- 

FeisiUMoii,  Jatnet,  Bsq.,  20,  Langhin 

Vtnej,    BeDJuain,     En].,    F.8.A.,    S, 
Trinity  FIsca,  Cluniig  Cron 
*P&riDgtoD,  Hin,  Wordea,  near  Freahin, 


Ffoulkw,  W.  Wynne,  Baq.,  14,  Stanley 

PImk^  Cheater 
neher,  Bdmrd,  Ku.,  Tfut  Shrubbery, 

Oreneale.  Athby^de-U-Zouoh 
Fidier,  R,  Em].,  BiU-top,  Midhunt 
Fitch,    Robert,    E«q.,    F.O.S.,    F.S.A., 

Norwiuli 
FH«-Walter,  Lord,  Ooodnutone,  Wing- 
Fletcher,  E.  Seott,  E»q.,  Parker  Street, 


oebuiy  Clrciu 

w,  J.,  S»-     "  ' 

Follatt,  C.    J.,   'Eaq.,    Poldoe    Houh, 

Exeter 
Fonter,  WiUiam,  Esq.,  Carlisle 
Portnum,  C.  D.  E.,  Eaq.,  F.S.A.,  Ston- 

mora  Hilt,  Hiddleeaz 
Poi,  Colonel  A.  Une,  F.a A.,  Guildford 
Fox,  Kev.  R.  State,  Horringer,  Bury  St 

Edmund* 
Foioroft,  B.  T.  D.,  Esq.,  Hinton  Chai^ 

tAiiiOlue,  Bath 
*Fnuiki,  Aiwutue  W.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  103, 

Victoria  Street,  Weetmiiwber 
Freake,  C.  J„  E«q.,  Cromwell  Boum, 

KenaijigtoQ 
'Freelud,  H.,  Ecq.,  Chicherter 
'FrsBiiuD,  Edward,  A  Esq.,  H.A.,  D.C.L., 

Somerleaie,  Wells 
French,  Her.  B.  Valpy,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

The  Oranimar  School,  Buntingdon 
Frere,  B.   Temple,    Esq.,   H.D.,    U3, 

Harlej  Street 
Fumitadi,    Edwin,   Esq.,   F.SJL,    IB, 

Tariton  Street 
Freihfield,  W.  D,Ew].,SJ,Weetbounie 

Tensoa 
Frott,  MesdowB,  Eaq.,  St  John's  Houaa, 

Chester 
■Fjrtche,  J.  Lewis,  Eeq.,  Thorp  Hall,  El- 

kington,  LouUi 

Qainsborough,  The  Earl  of,  Exton  Park, 

Oakham 
Gardner,  J.  Dunn.Esq.,  IS,  Parte  Street, 

Qrosrenor  Square 
OiUing,  Bev.   J. 

Boaherrille 


M.A.,  PanotMgi^ 


Qlynna,  Sir  Stephen  K,   Bait,  F.S.A^ 

Hawarden  Castle 
Godwin.  K  W.,  E«j..  P.S.A.,  1»7,  Al- 
bany Street,  Rt««nt'B  Park 
Oolding,  Charles,  Eau.,  IS,  BloomSeld 

Terrace,  Upper  Westboume  Terrace 
*Qonne,  W.,  £aq.,  Oxford  and  Ckmbridgs 

Club 
Oooden,   J.    C,    Esq.,    SS,    Taviitot^ 

Square 
Qrahim,  Cyril   C,   Ekj.,   9,  dereland 

Bow,  St,  James's 
Orsot,  CdL  K.  Fitzha-bert,  Eltham 
OraEebrook,    H.    B.,     Esq.,   Pedmoro, 

Stourbridge 
Greaves,   C.   Sprengsl,  Gaq,   Q.C.,  11, 

Blandford  Square 
Oreen,    Rev.  J.    R.,    M.A.,  BwuDiODt 

Street 
Green.  0.  P.  Ereretl,  Esq.,  100,  Oower 

Street 
Greeley,  Sir  Tbomss,  Bart,  Cauldwdl 

Ball.  Burton -ou-Trent 
Qrice,  Rev.  W.,  LeamiDgton 
Griffii],  Hsrbeit  J.,  Esq.,  11,  Eensing- 

ton  Square 
Qrifflths,    Arthur    Edward,   Esq.,  2E, 

Talbot  Square,  Hyde  Park 
Qriffiths,    Min   Conway,   Caireg  Lyd, 

Holyhead 
•GritBths,  Bbt,  John,  Bt  Giles,  Oxford 
'Quest,  Edwin,   Ksq.,    LL.U ,   Qonvilla 

and  Caiua  College,  Csmbridge 
Quan,  Rev.  John,  10,  Cathedral  Street, 

Norwich 
'Gumey,  Daniel,  Esq.,  Buncton,  King* 

Qwilt,  lira  Htumah  Jackson,  S4,  Hers- 
foid  Square,  B.  Keneington 

HaUstone,  Edward,  Esq.,  F.&A.,  Walton 

Ball,  WakeGeld 
HaiUtone,  Urs.,  Anglese*  Abbey,  Cam- 

Hakewili,  J.    H.,  Esq.,   20,  InremaH 

HamiltoD,  B.,  Esq.,  H.D.,  9,  Portugal 

Street,  GrosTenor  Square 
Hamond,  Capt  Philip,  Mouwhold  House, 

Norwich 
Hamond,  W.  P.,  Esq.,  jun.,  Pampiafi»4 

Hall,  Cambridge 
Honkey.  Slaphen  Alan,   Esq ,  S,  I«u- 

renoa  Pountaej  HiU,  E.G. 
Barding,    Lieut.-Col.  William,   UpooU 


Hardwjck,  P.  a,  Esq.,  F.S.A,  21,  Ca- 

yendiah  Square 
Hare,  Mrs.,  Edynton  Place,  Aloxandra 

Boad,  Norfaiton 
'Hsiiand,  Henry  Seatcn,  Esq.,  Brampton, 
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Hurii,  VJM,  48,  Eldoti  CreaoeDt,  Ka- 

HuTuoD,  Robert,  Eiq.,  London  Library, 

12,  St.  Junea'i  Squire 
■B«jri«tn,  W.,  Eflq.,F^A.,8unleabuiy 

Hall,  PnatoD 
Hut,  Cbulea,    Eaq.,    Harbonie   Bill, 

Biimingfaun 
But,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  FS.A.,  OrercliSe, 

Roihemlla 
B«TT<7,  William  Mareb,  Esq.,  Bcdfcn^ 
UuaaU,  Eenry,  Eiq.,  Charter 
Uawkiu,  Geor^,  £^.,  88,  BiihoptgaU 

SttMt,  Without 
HavUna,  Rev.  Herbert,  Bejtouliectory, 

BnlT  St  Edmunds 
Hawkins,  H.  Khode,  Esq.,  Privy  Coundl 

Office 
'Uawkina,  J.  H.,  Biq.,  Bignor  Fail,  Pot- 

Ha;don.  Fimnk  Scott,  Eaq.,  Tba  Fublio 

Kaoord  Office 
HaTward.  Hn.,  Beaumont  Houae,  !■]«■ 

Beath<wt«,  Rer.  Onbeit,  1,  Northfleld, 

R;de 
UtnUmota,   3.    H.,   Esq.,    Connin^n 

Castle,  Peterborongb 
Heodoson,  John,  Keq ,  F.S  A.,  S,  Htm- 

tagae  Straab,  RusmU  Square  [Hm, 

Trtat.) 
Benfrer,   Bsnry  W.,   Eaq.,   14,   Park 

Street,  West 
Henr?,  Mitchell,  ^.,  H.P..  StnitLedeD 

ilouaa,  Eniglitabndge 
lICTrickiW.  P.,  Bsq.,BeaumanoT,  Lough- 

boToagh 
Herrie^  The  Lord,  ETerinj^ham  Park, 

ETeringham 
Heiritt,  John,  Esq.,  Lichfield 
•iJeywood,     James,     Ef- 

Clab 
Hevvood,     S,    Eh].,    171,    Stanhope 

Street,  Hampeteed  Rowl 
Hill,  The  Tiacount,  Hawkstone,  Shrew*- 

Hill,  Iter.  E„  H.A.,  Sheering  Beotoiy, 

Hariow 
Bill,   Beiuy,  Eaq.,    F.9JL,  S^  Cnrzon 

Sbeet,Uajbir 
Bill,  Brr.  J.  tiarwood,  F.SA,  Cranoe 

Reotoiy,  Market  Harborough 
Hill,  Lient-CoL,Rookwood.  Llondaff 
Hill,  Hin,  Ashby  Lodge,  Cutle  Hoad, 

Putney 
BUtOB,    Janus,    Esq.,    60,   Montague 

Square 
'Hkipesley,   H.,   Esq.,    6S,    Qrosvenor 

Street 
Boare,   Cai^.    Edward,   18,  Lorrimore 

Square,  Kennington  Park 
*Ha«re,   Riebaid,    Eaq.,    Marden   Hill, 

Hertford 


Hodgion,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Staindrop,  Dar- 

Holmes,  R.  R.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  The  Library, 
Windsor  Castle 
■Hook,  Tei7  Rev.  Dean  of  Chii^estw, 
The  Palace,  Chicbeater 
Bcpe,  A.  J.  B.,  Esq.,   MP.,   D.CL , 
KS,A.,l.CoDDaught  Plaoe,  Hyde  Park 
Hopper,  Ten.  A.   M.,  Archdeaoon   of 
Norwich,  Stanton,  Harleatun 
•Homer,   Her.  J.    J.    8.,  Mells    Park, 

Homyold,     Charlee    Gaodolph,     Esq., 

Blackmore  Park,  nptoDon-Seveni 
Hoakyns,  Chandoe  Wren,    Esq.,   M.P., 

Herwood,  Bom 
Bubbuck,  G.   P.,  Esq.,  Myton  House, 

lAurie  Pork,  Sydenham 
Busies,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Qrova 

Terrace,  Chester 
Hulme,  Edward  Charles.  Esq.,  Wood- 
bridge  Road,  Ouildford 
Hunt,    John,    Esq.,    IGS,    New  Bond 

Street 
Hunter,  Mrs,  1,  Tredegar  Place,  Bow 

Bead 
Hurst,  George,  Esq.,  Bedford 
Hussey,  Edward,  Eaq.,  Sootuey  Castle, 

Hunt  Qreen 
Buwey,  K.  C,   Esq.,  RS.A,,  Harble- 

down,  Canterbury 
Butchlngi,  Hubert,  Esq,   91,  Chester 

Street,  QroeTenor  Place 

•Jackson,  Rev.  W.,  F.a.A.,  1,  St.  Qilea', 

Oxford 
Jackson,  Rev.  W.  War^,  Norroanby  Ball, 

Middleborough-OD-Tees 
Jamee,    F.,    Esq.,   48,    Lincoln's   Inn 

Fields 
James,  James,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  26,  Upper 

Wimpole  Street 
Vames,  Rev.  Thomas,  F.3.A.,   Netber- 

thons,  Uudderafleld 
Jarvis,  Bev.  Edwin,  Haokthom,  Lincoln 
Jav,  John  Livingstone,  £aq.,  C,  Tudor 

Boad,  Uppn  Norwood 
Jeckyll,  Thomas,   Esq.,  G,  St.  George's 

Terrace,  Quean's  Gate 
Jaffeison,  Bev.  J.  D.,  Thicket  Piiorj 

York 
Jenkina,  BilCon  Thomas,  Esq.,  3,  Ser- 
jeant's Inn,  Chanoeiy  Lane 
Jeremy,   Walter    D.,     Esq.,   M.A.,  10, 

New  Square,  Linooln's  Inn 
Jerris,    Rev    W.    Henley,   28,  Hdland 

Park,  Notting  Hill 
Jervoise,  Sir   J.   Clarke,    Bart,   H.F., 

Idsw<uih  Park,  Homdean 
•Jodrell,  Bev.  Sir  Edward  Beppa,  Bart, 

61,  Portland  Place 
Johnson,  Edward   William,  Esq.,  The 

PaUast,  Chioheata 
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Jotie^  J.  Cov^  E»i.,   F.3.A.,  Loiley, 

Wuwidc 
Jon«a,  J.  Winter,  Zk].,  F.S.A.,  Britith 

Hiueum 
JoDea,  Rev,  John  L«wu,  Ttie  VicAisge, 

Abenlmre,  QUmorgan 
Jonei,  Thomu,  Ewj„  F.3.A.,  Cheetham 

LibiBij,  Haochuter 
Jones,  W.,  Eaq^  Ht.  Lojea,  Exeter 

Ksena,  Cbarlea  Ssiaufll,  Ski-,  ''"i  Baker 

Streat 
Kell,  Charlra  Pr«derick,  Esq.,  S,  Took'a 

Court,  Ltnaolo'i  Inn 
Kell,  R«T.  Edmund,  F.3.A.,  Portawood 

Ij&wn,  BoutbampbDa 
Eenriok,  Rev.  JoIid,  S8,  Hoak  Oats,  York 
'KoT,  Hrs.  Alexudsr 
Kenhkw,  W.  W.,  Esq.,  U  D.,  KiDgston 
KenUke,  Thomu,  Esq.,  H,  West  Pu-k, 

Bristol 
'Keaterton,  Lord,  Caseirick,  Stamfonl 
King,    CharlH   William,    K«q,    M.A., 

Trinity  Collage,  Cambridge 
'Enall,  Stuart,    Esq.,    The   CroCBleta-in- 

(lie-Qrove,  BlaeUieath 
Knocker,    Edward,    Esq.,   Csatle    Bill 

HouM,  Dover 


Lsing,    David,   E«q.,   Signet    Library, 

Edinburgh 
Laliiaoil,   Uenry,  Esq.,   Culley   Manor, 

Laoghorne.  John    B,    Em,  Outwood 

Hall.  Wakefield 
Laiwton,  W.,  Esq.,  HancheBter 
*l.eat,  Charles,  Es] ,  rains  Bill,  Cobhom, 

Lms  J.   Edward,  Esq.,    F,SA,   VilU 
Syraouae,  Torquay 

Lee,    Rev.    Samuel    Faulkner,    D.D, 
Thomdon,  Bye 

Lefro7,    Majoi-QeneiJ,   R,A ,    F.RS, 
Qovemment  House,  Bermuda 

Lefroy,     Rev.      Antbony,      LangdoD, 
Tewkesbury 

Legh.  Q.  C,  Esq  ,  High  Legh,  Knuteford 

liCgh,  J.  Pennington  Legh,  Esq  ,  Up- 
wood  House,  St  John's  Park,  Ryde 

Leirii,  Lord,Stoneleigh  Abbey, Warwick 

Le  Keui,  J.  a  ,  Esq.,  64,  Sadler  Street, 
DurbaiQ 

Lennard,  Col.  J.  F,  F.3.A.,  Wiiibam 
Court,  Bromley,  Kent 

Lewis,    Evan,     £»q ,    Landaff     Rise, 
Cardiff 
■Lewis.  Thomas  Haytor,  Esq..  12,  Ken- 
sington aaidens  Square 

Lhoyd,  Alexander,  Esq.,  Newton  Abbot 
■Lingard,  .1,  R ,   Esq ,  Mayfield,  Short- 
luida,  Bromley,  Kent 


Looh.  O.,  I^eq ,  8,  Westminster  Cham- 
bers, Victoria  Street 
Lottie,  Rev.   William  John,   G7,  Upper 

Berkeley  Slraet 
■Long,  Kobert  K.,  Esq  ,  Duostan  Hall, 

Noririch 
Long.   W.,  Esq.,    F.3.A ,    West    Hay, 

Wrington,  niKkr  Bristol 
'Lowndes,  Q.  A,  Esq.,  Barrington  Hall, 

Harlow 
Luhbook,  Mr  John,  Bart  ,  MP.,  F.S.A,, 

15,  Lombard  Street 
Lucovich,  Antonio,  Conte  de,  Cardiff 
Lukis,  J.  Wtaler,  Esq.,  St.  James',  Koalh, 

Cardiff 
Lysons,    Rev.   3.,    F.3.A,    Hwnpated 

Court,  Oloucester 


H'Kenoe^   John   W.,  Esq.,    Ifi,    Royal 

Cirous.  Edinburich 
■Hackinlaj,  D  ,   Ksq.,  0,  Qreat  Waatem 

Terrace,  Billhead,  Qlaigow 
Maclauchlan,    U ,    Keq ,  71,  Claphnm 

Raad,S.W. 
Maclean,  Sir  .Tobn,  F.S.A.,  Pallingswiok 

Lodge,  Hammereioith 
MaddiwiD,  Bev.  Q.,  M.A.,  Orantham 
Mair,  Oeorge  J,   J,,  £aq.,   41,  Upper 

Bedford  Place 

Dim,  Jolin,  Esq.,  (ol  i'oltalloch),  7, 


Manning,  Frederick,  Esq.,  Byron  Lodge, 

Leamington 
Mansfleld,  The  Earl  of,   Caen   Wood, 

Uampatead  ; 

Harsh,    J     Fitcbett,   Esq.,    Hardwick 

House,  Chepstow 
Martineau,     Juhn,     Esq.,     Heckfield, 

Wiochfield 
Matthews,  J.  H,  Esq,  142,  Barley  fit.  i 

May,  Tbomaa,  ^.,  Orford  House,  War-  ' 

rington 
H^er,  Jasapb,Eaq.,F.3  A.,  Lord  Street, 

Liverpool 
Meade,  Hev  Canon,  Castle  Cai7 
Meredith,  Rev.  R  P.,  Ualstock  Vioarage,  { 

Teovil 
HetcalEe,  P.  M.,Ehi.,  Inglethorpe  Hall,  , 

Wisbech  I 

Miles,    William,    Esq,    Dii'a     Fields, 

Exeter 
MilLi,  R.,  Esq.,  34,  Queen's  Qate  Tar- 
race,  8.W. 
Milman,  H.  Salisbury,  Esq.,  1,  Crawley 

Place,  Onslow  Gardens 
Minns,  Rev.  O.  W.  W ,  5,  Addison  har- 
dens. North,  Kensington,  W. 
UitcheU,    F.     J.,     Esq.,    Uantrecbra 

Orange,  Cserieon 
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Hood^,  J.  J.  P.,  Esq  ,  Scarborougli 
IloortionBa,  Chriito^er,  E>q.,  37,  Kua- 

ton  GroTe,  Clkughton,  Birkenhtad 
Monnt.AUred.Eiq.,  3S,  VirgmiaEoBd, 

LMd> 

Morgan,  Ootaviiu,  Esq.,  H.F.,  10,Chu'leB 

Straet,  St.  Jsmea'  Sqiure 
Uorris,  Edwurd  Ranl«j,  Esq.,  Oungrog 

Cottage,  Welsh  pool 
HorrisoQ,     Alfred,    Eiq.,   16,     Clrltou 

Houw  Ternce 
Mortiinar.John  Robert,  Eki, St  JoWi 

Villa,  Driffitld,  York*. 
Uundj.    WiUiam,    Kaq.,    Hkokliwton, 

Derby 
Mum;,  A.  J.,  E*q.,  United  UaiTenit; 

aub 
Murray,  Joha,  Eaq.,  Albemarle  Street 
Mylne,R  W.,  Enq.,  FK.8,  21,White- 

tuJl  Place 


Kanson,  John,  E«j.,  Town  Clerk,  CortUte 
NaEinyth,    Sir   Jobo,    Bart.,    DEklwick 

Eouae,  Stobo,  V.B. 
NeavM,   The    Hon.     Lord,     Cbarlotta 

Square,  Edinburgh 
Keluin,  Park,  Esq.,   11,  Emex  Street, 

Strand 
Neebitt,    Alexander,    Eeq.^     Oldlanda, 

Uckfield 
•Nswtoo,  C,  Eaq.,  British  Muaeiim 
Nihlett,  John  D.  T.,  Eeq.,  Tiiffley  Hall, 

Knoll,  QlouceRter 
Nichol,  Fredenck  J.,  Esq.,  120,  Harley 

Street 
'NidholB,    John    OoaHb,    Esq.,   F.S.A., 

Bolmwood  Park,  Dorking 
Nichols,  Re».  W.   L.,    F.S.A.,   Wood- 

laods,  BridgeiTsler 
Nlchotson,  Junes,  Esq.,  ThelmJl  Hall, 

Warrington 
BigbtingiJe,   James  E.,   Esq.,  Wilton, 

Salisbury 
North,  T.,  Esq.,  Bank  House.  Leicester 
'Northumberland,  the  Duke  of,  Northum- 

berUnd  House,  Charing  Croea    ■ 
Norton,  John,  Esq.,  24,  Old  Bond  Street 

■Oakes,  (Jtpt  Q.  W.,  13,  Durham  Terrace, 

Weetbourne  Park 
'Oaken,  H.   P.,  I^q.,  Oxford  and  Cua- 
bridge  Club,  PaU  Hall 
ffCall^^han,  P.,  Esq.,   LLD.,  F.3.A., 

ClarendoD  Sqoare,  Leamington 
Odell,    W.,    Esq.,   24,    Bishop   Street, 

CoTontry 
Okes,Rev.  Richard,  D.D.,  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge 
OIHGeld,  Edmund,  Esq,  H.A.,  19,  Thur- 

loe  Square 
*Uldbsm.  Rev.  J.  Lane,  F.O.3.,  Audlay 
End,  Earn 


Ormerod,  Ooorge,  Esq.,  D.C.Tx,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A..  Sedbuiy  Park,  Chepstow 

Ouvry.  F..  Esq..  12,  Queen  Ann  Stre«t, 
CaveDdish  Square 


Page,  Charles  Harrison,  Esq.,  Dulwioh 

House.  Cardiff 
*PaKet,  T.  Tertius,  Esq.,  Humberstone, 

Palmer,  C  J.,  Esq.,  Oreat  Tarmnuth. 
Palmer,  Rev.  Q.  F., 53,  Lowndes  Square 
Parker,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  C.B.,  377, 

Strand 
*Parker,  R.  D.  Barluun,  Canterbury 
Pamell,  H.,  Esq.,  3,  New  Squai^   Lin- 
coln's Inn 
Pamell.   John,  Esq.,  Hadham  House, 

Upper  Clapton 
Parry,    T.    Oambier,    Esq.,     Highnam 

Court,  Olouceater 
Patten,  lUght  Bon.  J.  Wilson,  H.P.,  83, 

Bill  Street,  W, 
Payne,    Rot.    B.,    Swalcliffe  Vicarage, 

Banbu^. 
Pearson.  Rev.  Hugh,  SonniDg  Ticarage, 

ReadinK 
'eckitt,  Sen 

Thirat,  TorV 
Pecbover,  Jonathan,  Esq..  Wiabeaoh 
Peckover,  William,  Esq.,F.8.  A.,  Wisbmch 
'Pepys,  Edmund,  Esq.,  20,  Portland  Place 
Petit,  Hiss  E.  O.,  UohSeld 
"Peto,    Sir   Uorton,   Bart,  8,   Vlotoria 

Cbalobers 
Fhillips,  CapL  F.  Lloyd,  Penty  Park, 

Harerfordweet 
*PhiUipa,  Robert,  Esq.,  G,  Queen's  Row], 

West,  Regent's  Park 
Philpot,  Rer.  W.  D.,  Hamilton  Plaoe, 

Launingv>n 
Pierpoint,  ilenjamiii,  Esq.,  St.  Austin's, 

Warrington 
IMggot,  John,  jun.,  Esq.,  UlUng,  Haldon 
Pinney,  Colonel,  SO,  Berkeley  Square 
•PlowBB,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  30,  York  Terrace, 

Regent's  Park 
Footing,  WUliuD,  Esq.,  Worcester 
Pooley,  Charles,  Esq.,  F.R.C.&,  Raglan 

Circus,  Weaton  Super  Mars 
Portal,  Wvndham  S,,  Esq.,  11,  Charles 

Street,  Berkeley  Square 
PottB,  Frederick,  Esq.,  Chester 
•Powell,    FrancU,    Esq.,  M,P.,   1,  Cam- 
bridge Square 
Poynter,    Ambrose,     Kaq.,    S,    Marine 

PlaOB,  Dover 
Prall,    R,    Jun.,     Esq.,    Town    Clerk, 

Rochester 
Prichard,  Rer.  Hugh,  Dinam  Qaerwen, 

Anglesey 
Pusey,  B,  Stdney,  Esq.,  Puiey  House, 

Pusey 
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'Rkmadan,  Sir   John,    Birt,    9,  Uppar 

Brook  litreet,W. 
Buidkl,    J.    L.,   Eiq.,    Belton   Houm, 

fihrawibuiy 
BtttctitF,    Charlee,   Ekj.,  Wyddiii4[t<>ii, 

Edgbuton 
BobinMO,  C.  E,  Bsq.,  Fnoktoa  Qnags, 

ShrswabuiT 
BobK>D,J.,  Uw).,  H.D.,  Broome  Edge, 

Wurington 
Rogen.  J.  J.,  Esq.,  Penrose,  HeUloii 
BoUl,  John  AUen,  B*q.,  llie  Ue&dra, 

Itontnouth 
Hoote.   Qeon^,  Esq.,    2,  Aahbj  PUce, 

ViotoiiaSfawt 
Ron,  Henry,  lfaq.,P3.A^  Hanoi  Hou«e, 


Bowe.Sir  Jo«hua,C.B.,lD,  Queen  Anne 

Street,  Cavendiah  ^nare 
Rowe,  J.  Brooking,  Eaq.,  IS,  Lookjer 

Street^  FlTmoulh 
Read,    Oeiwral   John    Meredith,   jun.. 

Pari! 
Reyasrdaon,  Rev.  J,  Biroh,  H.A,,  Careb; 

itectoT7,  Stamford 
Reynold!,  J.,  Eaq.,  Uaoor  Houao,  Red- 
land,  Bristol 
Riley,  Heti^  T.,  Eaq. ,  Halnhaolt  Hoiua, 

Creooent,  Croydon 
Riiington,    William,   Eaci.,   10,  Athei- 

Btcme  Terrace,  S.  Kenaiogton 
RivingtoD,  W.  John,   Esq.,  180,  Earl'a 

Court  Road,  8outtt  Kiiwiiigton 
Bobinaon,  J.  Blythe,  Eaq.,  Weatwood, 

Rogers,  Dr.  N   Puil  Street,  Exeter 
Bu«wll,Bev.J.  PuUer,  RC.K,  F.S.X., 

i,  Oitnoodc  TerTBOe,  Brant's  Park 
Rutley,  J.  h.,  E«q.,  5,  Qmt  Neirport 

Street,  Long  Acre 

Saliabury,   The    Lord  Biahop    of.  The 

Palace,  Saliebuiy 
S^rin,  Anthony,  Ek]. ,  F.S.A.,  Havka- 

fold,  FemhuiBt,  Uaaelmare 
8carUi,BeT.  Prebendary,  M.A.,  Wring- 
ton,  Briatol 
Soharf,0,EBq.,F.S.A.,S,Ashby  Place, 

Victoria  Street 
Scott,  Sir  Oeorga   Qilbert,  F.S.A.,  31, 

Spring  QardeiiH 
Soott,   Lord    Henry,    M.F.,   3,   Tilney 

Street 
Scott,  Sir  Sibbald  D.,  Bart.,  F.8.A.,  18, 

ConiwaU  Qardena,  Queen's  Gate 
Seel,  A.    H.   Holyneui,  Gaq.,   Slbdon 

Houae,  Leamington 
Selby,  Uaior  Luard,  The  Mote,  Ightiuun, 

Tontnidge 


Sfaadwelt,  Cayley,  En].,  10,  Blandford 
Shaw,    Benjamin,   Eiq.,  8,  Cambridge 

Sherril^  A.  C,   Eei^  PodUweU  HaU, 

Woroester 
Sherwin,  W.,  EKi.,Kenrick,  Cumberland 
Khirle^,  Evelyn  P.,  E«i.,  F.&A.,  Lower 

Eatington  Park.  Stratford-on-ATon 
Shoot,   R.    H.,  Baq.    21,   Upper   Farit 

Road,  Bavenrtcok  Hill 
Shum,  R.,  Eaq.,  3,  King's  Road,  Bedford 

Bow 
SiTnpwm,  RsT.   S.,   The  GrMvea,  Lan- 

Simpaon,    Rey.     W.   Sparrow,    F^A., 

lie,  Bennington  Park  Road 
Sinclair,  K.,  Esq.,  Qoodricgtoa  Houae, 

Paignton 
Skrine,  Henry  D ,  E>iq.,  "Warloigh.  Bath 
Slater,     William,     Eiq.,      i,     Regont 

Street 
Smirks,  Sir  Edward,  18,  Tburloe  Square 
Smirks,     Sidney,     £«q ,    F.aA^    The 

UoUiea,  Tonbridge  Welia 
Smith,  I^y,  SO,  Berkeley  Squars 
Smith,  Rev.  A.  C,  Yateabury,  Calne 
Smith,  R.  a.,  Esq.,  C(«an'>  Chamber*, 

Exchange  Alley,  Eingaton-on-HuU 
Smith,  R.  H.  Soden,  Esq.,  M.A.,  South 

Kenaingtoq  Huaenm 
Smith,   T.    Roger,   Keq.,   23,   Bedford 

Street,  Covent  Garden 
Smith.W.  J.  Bertihard, E«q.,  I,Pluwden 

Buildings,  Temple 
Smith,  William,  Ksq.,  F.S.A.,  9,  South- 
wick  Street,  Byde  Park 
Saeyd,  Kev.  Walter,  M.A.,  F.8.A.,  Keele 

Hall,  Newcastle,  StaiTaixlahire 
Sobey,  Q.  Ferris,  Bsq.,  80,  Paul  Street, 

'Sopwith,  T.,  Eki.,  F.R.3.,  103,  Victoria 

Street 
Southey,  Rc^iinaM,  Esq.,  U.D.,  fl,  Harley 

Street 
■Spiers  Richard  J„  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hunter- 
combe,  Oxford 
Spode,  Joaiah,  Esq.,  HawksyKrd  Park, 

Rugeley 
Spuirell,  Rev.   Frederick,  Faulkboome, 

Witham 
Spurrell.  F.  C.  J.,  ^.,Leanes  Heath, 

Balvedera 
Stacye,  Rev.  John,  H.A.,  ShetBeld 
Stanly,  Han.  W.  Owen,  IIP.,   P.3.A., 

40,  Oroavenor  Plaoa,   and   Penrhoi, 

Holyhead 
Stanttni,   Ten.    Archdeacon,    Burbage, 

Uarlboroiigh 
Stephens,  John.  £>q.,  G,  Cheater  Terrace, 

Kegenfs  Park 
Stevens,  £dw.  Thos.,  Esq.,  Blackmore 

Museum,  Saliabuij 
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SloTiD,  Rer.  C.  F.,  I 


,  WsTwiok  Sqiun^ 


Swinton,    A.  C,  Esq.,   Kjmineistukme, 

DuDM,  N.a 
*8;kea,   Christopher,   7.a(^.,  H.P^   SUd- 

mon,  Milton,  Toili. 
SjoKnidi,  O.,  tan..  Town  Clwk,  Dor- 

SjBM,  W.,  B*i^  Boehwfac 


Tdbot  de  lUahide,  Loid,  F.aA.,  Ifalk- 

hide  Cutle,  Dublin 
Talbot,   It«giiuld,    Bm]^    Bbode   EiU, 

Lyme  Resii 
Tivlor,  MieWd,  H.,  Eu,  Hvtton  Hall, 

Peniith 
Tuvlor,  Tho«.T.,EM]„TheHTUia,Stok« 

BUhop,  Briatcj 
Tampoat,  Coload,  Tong  Ball,  L««d« 
Thom^Bon,  Dariui,  Esq.,  Manor  Bouse, 

Squirrel  Heetb,  Romford 
Tbome,  James,  Esq.,  F.S.A^  II,  Poiteaa 

Tenaoe,  Kentuh  Toni^ 
Thornton,    Rev.    W.,    M,A.,  NeviHe'e 

Pftrk,  Tuobridge  Wells 
Thorpe,  W,  O,,  F.Q.8.,  Qloeter  House, 

Urk  Hull  Itise,  Clipham 
Todd,    C.    S.,     Esq.,    £innton'Upan- 

Tolhurst,  John,  Esq.,  QUnbrook,  Beoksn- 

Tomklns,  Rer.    H.    Q.,   Park    Lodge, 

W«ton  Super  Hare 
TregellM,  Walter  H.,   Eaq.,  War  Office, 

Horse  Guards 
TniTeljan,  Sir  Walter  C,  Bart,  F.S.A., 

WsUington,  Horpelh 
Trevor,  Km.   Qeorge  A.,   48,  Queen's 

QardeDi 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Library  of 
Trollope,    Arthur,    Esq.,    Eaat    Gate, 

LineotQ 
TroUope,    Ten.    Arohdeacon,     F.S.A., 
Leaunghsm,  Skaford 
■Tucker,  Charles,  Esq.,  F.3.A.,  Harlandi, 


>r(£im. 


M.) 


Tucker,   Marwood,    Esq,,   Oxford  and 

Cambridge  Club 
Tucker,  Stephen,   Esq.,  Rouge   Croix, 

Heralds'  College 
Turner,  Robert^  Esq  ,   1,  Park  Square^ 

BegeDt'a  Park 
Turner,  Rer.  8.  Bl(ds,F.3.A.,  All  Saint's, 

Halesnorth 
Turner,  T.,  Esq.,  Guy's  Hospital 
TweddaU,   Geo.    H.,   Esq.,    Stokaaler, 

Yorks. 
'Tyrrell,   Edward,  Esq.,  BeiUn  Manor, 

Horton,  Slough 

VOL.  IXX, 


Uttbft  R.a,Esq.,SS,  CkmdMt  BA.M.W. 

Tarley,  Mia  Emma,  Fleetwoed  Houm^ 

Beckenham 
Taughan,  Henry,  Esq.,  S8,  Cumbvhod 

Terrace,  Regent'a  Park 
Tenables,  Rer.   R.  Canon,   U.A„  Pr«- 

oentory,  Lincoln 
•Vemon,   W.  F.,   Esq.,  Harefldd  Park, 

Uxbridga 
Virtue,  Vei^  Rer.  Hons.,  i,  Aahburton 

Villas,  Southeea 

Waite,  C.  D.,  Esq.,  3,  Old  BuTUn|;h)n 

Street 
Waldron,  Gement,  Esq.,  Churoh  Straet, 

Cardiff 
Waldy,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Spring  Orore  Villas, 

Cheltenham 
WaUord,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  F.8  k.  82,  Upper 

Seymour  Stivet,  Conuaiight  ^quars 
Walker,  Qeorge,  J.  A.,   Ek;.,    Korton, 

Woreeator 
Walker,  Rev.  Henry  Ajton,  8,  Camdea 

drove,  Kensington 
Walker,    John    Severn,   Eui.,   Stuart'a 

Lodge,  Malvern  Wells 
Walmealey,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  II,  Cavendish 

Road,  3b  John's  Wood 
Warburton,  K.  E.  E,  Esq.,  Arley  HaU, 

North"  ich 
Wanng,  I.  Burleigh,  Esq.,  !S,  Sonth- 

■mpton  Street,  Strand 
Warner,  Rev.  J.  Lea,  Thorpland,  FakMi- 

Warrii^ton,  Thou.,    Esq.,    G,   Durham 
Villati,  Fhillimors  Oardeos 
'WatertoD,  Edmund,  Esq.,  F.3.A. 
Watson,  Christopher  Knight,  Ksq,  Soc 
of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  Houw 
'Watson.  Qeorge  Lewis,  i^-,  Rocking- 
ham Caatle 
'Way,  Albert,    Esq.,  Wooham  Manor, 

Webb,   Aston,   Esq.,    3,   Duke  Street, 

Adelphi 
Webb,    H,   Esq.,   Red   Stone    Manor 

House,  Red  Bill 
Weir,  Archibald,  Ean.,  M.D.,  SL  Hun- 

ghoea,  Malvern  Link 
West,  CharUa,  Esq.,  M.D.,  61,  WimpoJe 

Street 
Westlake,  N.  B.  J.  Esq.,  F.S.  A.,  Sudbury 

ViUs,  Barrow 
Westminster,  V^  Rev.   the  Dean  ol, 

the  Deanery,  Westminster  Abbey 
Weston,  Rev.    O.    F.,    Crosby   Ravena- 

worth,  Penrith 
Westwood,  J.  O.,  Esq.,  Walton  Manor, 

Oxford 
•Wh^ley,  Buxton,  Eaq.,  Midford  CssUe, 

Bath 
Whittle,  J.,  Esq.,  Rodwater 
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'Wilkinwm.Uin,  Honhun  Soad,  Derking 
WilkL  Kev.  Theodore  C,  Tha  Vkvage, 

Woking 
Williama,  Charles  Hearr,  E«q,  aiflbrd 
Houn,  Guemsef 
*WilliamB,  Capt  Bigi>A,F.S.A.,  37,  Water- 
bra  Crsaoant,  Dover 
WaiUnw,  Bev,  Q,  The  Tieangc^  Ring- 

Willialiu,  Herbert,  Baq.,  Dorchester 
WillknuoD,  Rev.  Arthur,  ST3,  Vauhall 
BHdgeRoad 


*Willia,  IUt.  Profanor,  Cunbrtdga 
Wills.  Bel.  WiUiam,  Uoloombe-Rogua, 

WeUingtMt 
Winwood,  Rev.  H.  H^  11,  Ca*eiidiiik 


BMstory, 


Crumpeall,  Hancfaester 
Wyatt,  Ker.  C.  F.,  Brought 

Banbury,  Oion. 
W;atb,8irU.Digb7,F.S.A.,37,TaTub>ek 

PUo),  W.C. 
Wynne,  W.   W.  E^  Esq.,   F.8.A.,  Pe- 

niarth,  Towyn,  Merioneth 
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ON  CERTAIN  SW0BD3  INSCRIBED  CBfiBaKBaj^.  9ftIX» 

By  J,  P.  EiRwtiiB.  EA.,  F.a.A.  {of  Uartoii  CuUege,  Oxford). 

Inscribed  swords,  or  awords  bearing  on  their  blades  in- 
scriptions or  dates,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  have 
always  commanded  consideraJ:ile  attention.  When,  however, 
the  inscriptions  which  they  bear  are  in  themselves  curious  and 
difficult  to  explain,  it  becomes  a  very  interesting  question  to 
attempt  to  determine  to  what  uses  such  swords  were  put,  and 
for  what  purposes  they  were  ao  engraved.  If,  in  addition,  it 
is  found  that  not  only  one,  but  many  swords  still  exist  bear- 
ing the  same  inscription,  the  inquiry  assumes  a  much  more 
interesting  form. 

In  the  present  memoir  I  have  to  notice  five,  or  probably 
six,  diBtinct  swords,  each  of  which  bears  the  inscription 
Edtmrdus  Prins  Anglie,  in  some  cases  followed  by  the  rude 
figure  of  some  animal,  probably  a  wolf,  and  iu  some  cases 
without  this  wolf-mark.  It  will  probably  be  best  to  describe 
these  swords  in  the  order  of  the  earliest  mention  of  them  ; 
then  to  descnbe  each  sword  in  detail,  pointing  out  its 
peculiarities ;  and  then  to  deal  with  them  as  a  whole,  with 
reference,  first  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  probably 
designed,  and  secondly,  to  the  meaning  of  the  inscription 
which  they  all  bear. 

To  these  swords  I  would  give  the  following  names : — 

(1)  The  Doddington  Hall  sword. 

(2)  The  Armethwaite  sword. 
^3)  Mr.  Barritt's  sword. 

(4)  Mr.  Whitehall  Dod's  sword. 

(5)  Mr.  Harford's  sword. 

(6)  Mr.  Goldwjse's  sword. 

Of  the  first  three  of  these  swords  full-sized  drawings  were 
shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute,  iu  November,  1 8  T^^and 
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Mr,  Whitehall  Dod's  and  Mr.  Harford's  swords  were  exhibited. 
In  the  plate  which  accompanies  this  paper  the  Doddington 
Hall  sword,  and  those  of  Mr.  Dod  and  Mr.  Harford  are 
illustrated. 

(1)  The  Doddington  Halt  Sword. — This  sword  is  the  one 
of  which  I  find  the  earliest  mention,  and  it  was  the 
peculiarities  of  it  which  first  led  me  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject. In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Asbmolean  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  numbered  MSS.  854,  containing  some  very 
interesting  Church  notes  for  the  county  of  Chester,  I  found  a 
long  and  very  valuable  description  of  Doddiogton  Hall,  near 
Naatwich,  Cheshire,  giving  the  coats  of  arms,  &c.,  existing 
there  in  1663,  and  at  the  end  of  this  description  was  a  very 
careful  drawing  of  a  curious  sword,  with  the  following 
short  account  of  it :  "  The  figure  of  a  sword  now  in  tlie 
hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Delves,  of  Doddington,  Baronett,  here- 
tofore the  sword  of  Prince  Edward."  On  thia  sword,  of 
which  fig.  1  is  a  very  carefully  executed  drawing  made  from 
a  tracing,  is  inscribed  on  the  one  side,  Edwardus,  atid  on 
the  other.  Prills  An^ie,  the  letters  being  as  depicted  in  the 
drawing.  Nothing  more  is  stated,  no  dimensions  are  given, 
but  the  sword  is  very  carefully  drawn,  and  there  is  also 
presented  in  the  same  volume  of  MSS.  the  rough  sketch 
from  which  the  finished  drawing  was  made.  From  the  hand- 
writing of  the  volume,  and  from  internal  evidence,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  drawing  is  by  Asbmole  himself,  who  was 
through  his  first  wife  intimate  with  many  of  the  Cheshire 
families,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  he  saw  the  sword  him- 
self. The  accuracy  with  which  other  objects  iu  this  volume 
are  shown  to  be  drawn,  when  compared  with  the  objects  now 
existing,  obliges  us  to  conclude  that,  however  strange  the 
sword  may  appear,  it  is  a  correct  drawing  of  what  Ashmole 
saw.  Its  peculiarities  will  at  once  strike  any  one  at  all 
accustomed  to  examine  swords,  its  very  peculiar  shape 
resembling  most  of  all  an  Eastern  scymitar,  the  elaborate 
workmanship  on  the  cross-guard  and  hilt,  and  the  curious 
inscription  which  it  bears.  Very  careful  searches  have  been 
made  at  Doddington  Hall  for  this  sword,  but  without  success, 
nor  does  any  one  now  living  remember  ever  to  have  seen  or 
heard  of  it.^ 
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(2)  The  Armethwaite  Sword. — My  attention  was  first 
called  to  tbia  sword  by  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  wbo 
informed  me  that  among  tbe  notes  he  had  made  of  the  many 
interesting  facts  contained  in  tbe  private  and  unpublished 
minutes  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  an  account  of  this 
sword.  It  was  exhibited  on  Not.  15,  1764,  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  wbo  described  itaa 
then  exwting  in  Armethwaite  Castle,  on  the  river  Eden,  in 
Cumberland,  then  tbe  seat  of  the  Skeltons.  Accompanying 
this  description  is  a  very  careful  drawing  of  the  sword  of  which 
Mr.  Way  very  kindly  sent  me  a  tracing,  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  meeting  referred  to.  On  this  sword  is  the  same  curious 
inscription  as  on  the  previous  one,  and  there  is  a  great  resem- 
blance between  the  two,  the  letters  D  and  S  being  in  both  cases 
peculiar,  and  tlie  same  in  each  ;  but  on  this  sword  there  is  a 
figure  of  an  animal,  which  does  not  exist  on  the  former  one. 
The  description  given  of  it  states  that  the  length  is  28^  in., 
tbe  handle  made  of  stag's  bom,  the  iron  pommel  gilt,  and 
tbe  two  round  terminations  of  tbe  cross-guard  also  of  iron, 
and  similarly  gilt,  and  the  point  is  probably  damaged.  The 
letters  are  also  said  to  be  "  punched  and  filled  in  with  gold 
wire." 

Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cumberland,  writing  in 
1794,  says  (vol.  i.  p.  493),  "  Armathwaite  is  a  mesne  manor 
within  the  Forest  of  Inglewood,  held  of  tbe  King  in  capite, 
and  is  tbe  seat  of  the  Skeltons,  who  first  appear  as  holding 
the  manor  in  35th  of  Henry  VIII.  (1545)."  He  then  adds, 
"  Nicholson  and  Hurn  inform  us '  that  at  Armathwaite  Castle, 
in  Mr.  Macbel's  time,  there  was  a  broadsword  with  a  basket 
hilt ;  on  one  side  of  the  blade  was.  this  inscription,  Edwardus, 
on  the  other,  Prins  Anglie.  It  was  probably  left  there  in 
Edward  the  First's  time,  at  which  place  the  Prince  might 
lodge  when  his  father's  head-quarters  were  at  Lanercost.' 
Probably,"  he  adds,  "  it  was  removed  by  the  Skeltons,  and  is 
now — January,  1794 — in  a  repository  of  curiosities  in 
Kingston-upon-Hull.  It  is  of  the  scymeter  form,  and  tbe 
inscription  is  in  gold  letters  burnt  in." 

The  only  difference  between  these  two  descriptions  is  the 
mention  of  tbe  "  basket  hilt,"  which  may  have  been  added  in 

■nd  dwcribed  on  p.  ocxiv.  Oougb  ap-  appMusnce  of  an  Eutern  Bword,  perhaps 
raiantty  believed  it  to  havu  belonged  to  a  preaent  t«  him  b;  aome  Sultut  duriDg 
Edwanl  I.,  and  adds,  "it  has  uu^  the      the onuadeB  1 '  . 

oogic 
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the  thirty  years  since  1764,  when  it  was  first  described. 
The  drawing  of  the  sword  exhibited  by  the  Bishop  of 
CarUsle,  shows  a  plain  stag-horn  handle,  with  no  basket 
hilt.  Tlianks  to  Mr.  Thomas  Walton,  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, Hull,  I  have  been  enabled  to  trace  this  interesting 
Bword  since  1794,  when  it  was  in  Wallis's  Museum  at  Hull. 
Here  it  remained  till  1 833,  when  the  museum  was  dispersed 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wallis,  at  which  sale  the  sword  was 
purchased  by  the  late  T.  T.  Owst,  Esq.,  of  Keyingham,  at 
whose  death  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  hia  son-in-law, 
E.  T.  Oldfield,  Esq.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Keyingham,  in  whose 
possession  it  now  is,  and  who  recently  exhibited  it  before  the 
Hull  Literary  and  Philosophical  yociety.  In  a  book  recently 
published  by  Bell  and  Daldy,  entitled  "  Weapons  of  War," 
there  is,  on  p.  405,  a  small  rough  drawing  of  this  sword,  taken 
from  the  Machel  JISS.,  which  I  understand  arc  at  present 
preserved  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Carlisle.  In  this  book 
the  inscription  is  wrongly  quoted,  being  given  as  Edwardus 
Prins  Agile  (!),  and  it  is  stated  in  the  same  line  that  it 
belongs  to  the  tenth  century,  and  to  Edward  II.  I — examples 
of  inaccuracy  diiEcult  to  exceed.* 

(3)  Mr.  Barriil's  Sword.^Mr.  Thomas Barritt  was  a  well- 
known  antiquary  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  who 
resided  at  Alancliester.  IJis  MS.  diary  is  preserved  in  the 
Cheetham  Library,  Alanchcster,  and  in  it  is  a  small  coloured 
drawing  of  this  sword,  a  tracing  of  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Institute  meeting.  He  believed  it  to  be  the  sword  of  the 
Black  Prince,  which  was  stolen  from  the  armour  above  his 
tomb  at  Canterbury,  during  the  Civil  Wai-s.  There  is  no 
need  to  enter  into  this  question  now ;  the  fact  that  the 
scabbard  of  the  Black  Prince's  sword  is  quite  straight,  while 
Mr.  Barritt's  sword  is  curved,  proves  they  cannot  be  in  any 
way  related  to  one  another.  He  was  deceived  by  the 
drawing  in  Dart's  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  where  the 
scabbard  is  drawn  crooked.  In  my  letter  in  the  Titnes  of 
Sept.  25,  1872,  I  repeated  Mr.  Barritt'a  suggestion,  but  was 
soon  convinced  there  was  not  tiie  slightest  ground  for 
ascribing  the  sword  to  the  Black  Prince.     The  following  is 

'  In  Oough's  Sepulcbrel  Monuments,  stated    that    "  it   U    mentinned    in  Mr. 
in   the  plal«  faciiig  p.  oxlviiL  ia  a  guiid  Machel'ii  MSS.   t'oliectiona  fur   Cumber- 
drawing  of  thia  aword,  and  the  deBcrip-  land,  li.  677.  and  in  Dugdale'a  Viititation 
tion  u  above  from  Hicobon  and  Bums  of  Cumberland,  lliliS." 
Hiatory  ol  Ciuabiithrad.    It  ia  further  ^ 

-ctvGooj^lc 
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the  description   of  the    sword    taken  from    Mr.  Barritt's 
Diary  : — ^ 

"This  sword,  which  came  into  my  hands  in  1778,  is  in 
length  from  pommel  to  point  28  io.,  though  in  all  probability 
was  once  longer,  as  tlie  point  appears  too  thick  and  blunt ; 
the  blade  is  2  in.  broad  at  the  guard  or  cross,  which  is  but 
small,  and  terminating  at  each  end  with  a  knob.  The  handle 
is  stag-horn  ;  the  cap  of  the  pommel,  guard,  and  ring  in  the 
middle  of  the  handle  is  iron,  and  once  gilt  with  gold,  which  ■ 
is  not  yet  thoroughly  worn  away.  Upon  one  side  of  the 
blade  is  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  in  old  character, 
'  Edwardus,'  with  the  imperfect  figure  of  some  animal.  On 
the  other  side  is  inscribed,  with  the  same  metal  and  character, 
'Prim  Anglic'  ...  I  have  made  what  inquiry  I  can  con- 
cerning it,  and  find  its  being  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago 
{i.e.  circa  1708-1718)  in  the  possession  of  a  gamekeeper  at 
Garswood  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Gerards,  in  our 
county  (Lancaaliire),  who  made  use  of  it  to  chop  down  his 
venison,  and  divide  it  into  haunches.  The  sword  was  a 
present  to  me  from  a  worthy  friend,  who,  suspecting  some- 
thing extraordinary  from  its  shape  and  inscription,  bought  it 
from  a  miller  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan,  and  gave  it 
me,  knowing  I  collect  some  few  antiquities." 

The  great  resemblance  ■which  this  sword  bears  to  the 
Armethwaite  weapon  will  be  at  once  perceived,  and  at  one 
time,  in  common  with  Mr.  Way,  I  thought  these  might  be  one 
and  the  same  sword,  which  had  changed  hands.*  But  as  this 
sword  can  be  shown  to  have  been  in  Mr.  Barritt's  possession 
in  1793,  when  the  Armethwaite  sword  was  at  Hull,  it  is 
obvious  that,  although  so  remarkably  alike,  they  are  not  the 
same  sword.  On  Feb.  8, 1781,  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  P.&.A., 
Rector  of  Stockport,  exhibited  Mr.  Barritt's  sword  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Dr.  Kendrick,  of  Warrington, 
informs  me  that  in  a  large  quarto  MS.  volume  formerly 
belonging  to  Mr.  Barritt,  and  now  the  property  of  a  gentle- 
man residing  near  Warrington,  entitled  "  Ancient  Armour 
and  Weapons  iu  the  possession  of  Thomas  Barritt,  1793," 

»  The    RelEquary,   vol.   it   {1888—9)  BcripiJon  is  dnma  too  Urgn,  uid  reads 

p.  140_141,  where  there  ia  an  interest-  the  wrong  nav. 

ing   account   o(    Mr.    Bnrritt.     See   bIbo  '  Frnm   a  letter  in    the   OonUeman's 

vol.    lii.    plate   ixiv.,    where  tiwa    ia  t.  Magaiine  (or  1789,  thia  would  also  apt)ear 

further  account  of  him,  and  a  reugh  in-  lo  naTe  been  ot  one  time  the  idea  o(  Mr. 

accurate  dniniitz  of  thli  Birord.     The  in-  Banitl  himself.                         ~             ■ 
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and  containing  some  fiily  p^es  of  drawings  of  armour  and 
weapons  made  by  his  own  hands,  is  another  drawing  of  this 
aword,  of  which  he  kindly  sent  me  a  tracing.  Mr.  Barritt 
died  in  1820,  and  his  collection  was  dispersed,  and  although 
I  have  made  diligent  inquiry,  I  have  been  unable  to  learn 
what  has  become  of  this  interesting  weapon,  or  in  whose 
possession  it  now  is.  Qough,  in  his  Sepulchral  Monuments, 
refers  to  this  sword,  and  gives  its  length  as  28^  in.,  the 
blade  22^  in.,  and  states  that  the  letters  are  "  puncht  with  a 
tool  and  filled  with  gold  wire," 

(4)  Mr.  Whitehalt  DotTs  Sword. — In  consequence  of  my 
letter  in  the  Times  of  Sept.  25,  1872,  calling  attention  to 
these  inscribed  swords,  Mr.  Whitehall  Dod,  of  Llanerch, 
wrote  to  say  that  he  had  a  similar  one  in  his  possession,  and 
he  kindly  sent  his  sword  for  exhibition  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute.  He  describes  it  as  follows  : — "  The  blade  is  25  in. 
long,  by  1-|  in.  wide,  and  not  varying  more  than  ^  in,  in  the 
whole  length.  It  ta  slightly  curved  and  sharp  at  the  point ; 
evidently  at  some  time  it  has  been  ground  down  and  pointed 
on  a  grindstone.  The  total  length  is  3 1  in.,  it  has  a  buck-horn 
handle  and  an  iron  basket-guard.  On  one  aide  is  engraved 
in  early  characters  Edwardm,  and  on  the  other  side  Prins 
Anglie.  There  are  slight  remains  of  gilding  on  the  letters. 
What  the  history  of  the  sword  is,  or  how  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  my  family,  I  know  not." 

Of  this  sword  a  drawing  made  from  the  original  weapon 
is  given  in  fig.  2 ;  the  iron  basket-guard  is  comparatively 
modem,  but  the  original  stag-horn  handle  is  still  preserved. 
The  absence  of  any  figure  of  a  wolf  after  the  word  Edwardus, 
and  the  different  shape  of  the  stag-horn  handle,  and  the 
diflFerence  in  length  and  width,  show  that  this  is  not  Mr. 
Barritt's  sword,  but  is  a  distinct  weapon. 

(5)  Mr.  Harford's  iSwwrrf.— This  sword,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Rev.  F.  K.  Harford,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  minor  cation 
of  Westminster,  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  is  engraved  in  fig.  3.  It  has  ali'eady  been  once  or 
twice  exhibited.  In  November,  1858,  it  was  shown  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  where  it  is  described  as  a  sword  with 
a  horn  handle,  mounted  in  silver  (see  fig.  3),  the  blade 
slightly  curved;  23^  in.  long,  and  of  earlier  date  than  the 
handle.  On  each  side  is  the  following  inscription,  in  com- 
paratively modern  letters,  Edwardus  Prins  Anglie.     It  had 
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been  supposed  to  hare  belonged  to  Edward  YI.  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  but  it  was  snggested  that  probably  it  might  refer 
to  the  Pretender — a  conjecture  most  untenable.  This  sword 
was  also  shown  in  the  temporary  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Arcbseological  Institute  at  the  Bristol  meeting  in  1851,  and 
is  described  in  the  printed  catal<^e  as  having  been  found 
in  the  North  of  France  about  1 760,  and  from  the  inscription 
repeated  on  each  side  of  the  blade,  it  was  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  Edward  I.  or  the  Black  Prince.  Mr.  Harford, 
however,  has  kindly  sent  me  the  following  account  of  it : — 
"  A  certain  first  cousin  of  my  great  grandfather's,  Captain 
Adam  Goldney,  being  ordered  to  America  in  1774  or  early 
in  1775,  wished  to  have  a  sword  he  could  depend  on,  and 
was  recommended  by  a  sword-smith  in  the  Strand  to  have  an 
old  blade  which  he  bad  in  bis  shop  mounted  for  use,  as  being 
particularly  good  steel.  When  it  was  sent  to  him,  the 
Captain  noticed  the  words  on  the  blade.  He  used  it  through 
the  war,  and  on  his  return  gave  it  to  my  grandfather, 
Charles  Joseph  Harford,  F.S.A.  The  present  handle  of 
black  horn  and  mounted  with  silver  is  of  courae  modern." 

It  will  he  noticed  that  this  sword  differs  from  all  the 
others  in  having  the  complete  inscription  repeated  on  both 
sides  of  the  made,  and,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  the 
letters  are  apparently  much  more  modern  than  those  of  the 
others. 

(6)  Mr.  Gddwise's  Sword. — Of  this  sword  I  regret  to  say 
I  can  learn  nothing  beyond  the  statement  of  Mr.  Harford 
that  he  remembers  a  sword  with  the  same  inscription  being 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Goldwise,  of  Bristol,  some  years 
ago.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  where  this  sword  is  at 
present,  or  into  whose  possession  it  has  passed. 

Having  thus  described  in  detail  the  different  swords,  each 
bearing  the  same  inscription,  which  have  come  under  my 
notice,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  attempt  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  inscription  and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
swords  were  probably  made.  Here,  however,  in  the  entire 
absence  of  historical  evidence  too  great  caution  cannot  be 
exercised,  especially  when  reasoning  from  analogy.  The 
figure  of  an  animal  which  occurs  on  some  of  the  swords 
described,  and  which  is  also  found  on  many  other  swords,'  is, 

*  There  U  >  aword  in  the  Aehmolean      plaialy  marked  ;  the  handle  ia  etu-horn, 
UoMum    with   this    woll   bwlge   Tery      and  in  ni«ny  tn.ja  it  muoh  rsmnblei  the 
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I  believe,  correctly  called  the  "wolf  mark  of  Passau,"  being 
the  badge  granted,  in  the  first  instance,  bj  the  Archduke 
Albert,  in  1349,  to  the  armourer's  guild  at  Passau,  and  after- 
wards extensively  employed  by  the  armourers  of  Solingen,  in 
Westphalia.  But  there  seems  little  reason  to  believe  that 
any  of  these  swords  are  earlier  than  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
or  Edward  VI.,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Their  curved  shape,  most  nearly  resembling  a  naval  cutlass 
of  the  present  day — the  back  edge  so  much  thicker  than  the 
cutting  edge — the  stag-horn  handle,  are  all  unmistakable 
evidence  of  late  date,  and  are  rarely,  if  at  all,  to  be  met  with 
before  the  sixteenth  century.  In  their  general  shape  they 
most  of  all  resemble  swords  used  in  the  chase,  or  those 
commonly  called  "  Couteaux  de  chasse,"  and  the  stag-horn 
handle  favours  this  idea.  They  may  very  probably  have 
been  the  insignia  of  some  "  forester  "  or  "  verderer,"  who 
had  authority  over  the  woods  or  forests  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  would 
do  away  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  bo  many  swords  still 
existing,  bearing  the  same  inscription.  Then,  too,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  not  improbably  these  swords  may  have 
been  worn  in  some  pageant  or  ceremonial,  or,  again,  that 
they  may  have  been  "  tenure  swords,"  or  swords  by  the 
exhibition  of  which  at  certain  times  certain  lands  were  held. 
Thus  Blount,  in  his  Ancient  Tenures  (1815),  gives  the  fol- 
lowing instances  of  this  custom  : — 

(P.  349)  "Bishops  Aukland,  co.  Durham.  In  1399 
Dionisia,  widow  of  John  Pollard  the  elder,  died  seized  of 
one  piece  of  land  held  of  the  Lord  Bishop  in  capite  by  the 
service  of  shewing  to  the  Bishop  onefawchton  or  falchion  at 
his  first  coming  to  Aukland  after  his  consecration.  This 
tenure  is  still  performed." 

(P.  344)  "Sockbum,  co.  Durham.  In  1395  died  Sir  John 
Conyers,  Kt.,  who  held  the  Manor  of  Sockbum  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  in  capite  by  the  service  of  showing  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  one  falchion,  which,  afler  having  been  seen  by  the  Lord 
Bishop,  was  to  be  restored  to  him  in  lieu  of  all  other 
services.  It  was  so  held  in  1771,  and  is  so  held  to  this 
day."  ' 

swordi  I  «n  deBciibing,  but  it  has  no  in- 
■cripUoQ.  SwordH  with  Wii»  wolf  or  foi 
laaxk.  became  comnoD  in  the  sixteentb 

centuiy :    tbua   Slukkspesnv   Hemy  V.,  , 

Klglc 
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(P.  318)  "  Plompton,  co.  Warwick.  Temp.  Hen.  III. 
Walter  de  Plompton  held  lands  in  Plompton,  &c.,  bj-  a  certain 
weapon  called  a  Danish  axe,  which,  being  the  very  charter 
whereby  the  said  land  was  given  to  one  of  his  ancestors, 
hung  up  for  a  long  time  in  the  hall  of  the  capital  messuage 
in  testimony  of  the  said  tenure." 

These  instances  show  that  curved  swords  or  falchions  were 
employed  as  "  tenure  swords  "  to  a  comparatively  late  date. 

Now,  finally,  a  few  words  as  to  the  inscription  itaelf.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  no  such  title  as  Princeps 
Anglic,  of  which  Prins  Anglie  would  be  the  contracted 
form,  was  ever  applied  to  any  royal  personage  in  Eiigland. 
Sir  Edward  Smirke  has,  however,  examined  very  carefully 
into  this  question,  and  has  very  kindly  placed  the  results  of 
his  researches  at  my  service.  It  would  appear  that  the  heirs- 
apparent  to  the  English  throne  were,  as  they  are  still, 
created  Princes  of  Wales  and  Earls  of  Chester  on  attaining 
their  majority.  lu  the  documents  used  at  this  creation  the 
heir-apparent  at  the  present  day  is  styled  "  Prince  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland."  Previous  to  the  Union  he  was  styled 
"  Prince  of  Great  Britain,"  and  previous  to  the  time  of 
James  I.  he  was  styled  simply  "Prince  of  England." 

Thus  Judge  Doddrige,  in  his  book  on  the  Titles  of  Princes 
of  Wales  (2nd  edit  1714),  gives  the  following  patent  of  the 
creation  of  the  son  of  George  I.  as  Prince  of  Wales : — 
"Sciatis  quod  filium  nostrum  (mode  principem  Magna 
Britannise)  principem  Wallise  facimus  et  creamua,  &c,"  Sir 
Edward  Smirke  has  also  found  in  the  Rolls  of  the  Receiver 
General's  accounts,  called  "  Computus  Ministrorum  "  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  in  the  30th  and  31st  Henry  VIII.,  that 
the  king's  son  Edward  is  there  called  "Princeps  Anylice  et 
Dux  ComubidB."  This  does  not  occur  in  a  single  instance 
only,  but  in  many  places. 

The  title  of  Prins  Anglie,  which  was  believed  to  be  with- 
out precedent,  and  never  to  have  been  an  English  title,  is  thus 
shown  to  be  a  correct  designation,  and  the  establishment  of 
this  by  Sir  Edward  Smirke  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  elicited  by  the  discussion  about  these  inscribed  swords. 
Unfortunately,  however,  at  present,  in  the  absence  of  any 
historical  evidence  of  any  kind,  we  are  unable  to  determine 
satisfactorily  the  purposes  for  which  these  curious  swords 
were  so  inscribed.  ,  -,         , 

.    Google 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  SILCHESTER 

By  Uu  Bm.  JAUES  GERALD  JOTCE,  B.A.,  F,B.A.,  Raotor  of  BtnthBeUaift. 


SiLOHESTER  was  Tisited  by  the  Archseological  Institute 
twenty-two  years  ago,  at  which  time  none  of  the  recent  ei- 
caTations  had  been  attempted.  A  valuable  paper  upon  the 
general  topography  of  the  site  was  then  contributed  by  Mr. 
Maclauchlan,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  map,  and  by 
some  remarks  upon  the  Komaa  relics  which  had  then  been 
discoTered,  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  Albert  Way.  These 
were  published  by  the  Institute  in  the  volume  of  Memoirs 
which  appeared  in  1854 ;  and  consequently  some  points 
which  have  reference  to  the  position  of  Silchester  and  to  its 
more  remote  history  which  are  there  touched  upon,  hare  not 
been  repeated  here. 

At  present  it  may  be  enough  to  state  that  there  is  ground 
for  assuming  that  the  prehistoric  name  of  Silchester  was 
Caer  Segeint  (or  Segont),  and  that  it  was  originally  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Sffigontiaci,  a  native  British  race,  who  were  driven 
westward  before  a  wave  of  invasion,  when  a  tribe  of  Belgic 
Oauls  called  Atrebates  overflowed  out  of  their  own  territories 
into  Britain,  and  securely  established  themselves  in  this 
countiy,  still  retaining  their  ancient  settlements  in  Gaul. 
During  the  Atrebatian  period,  Silchester,  according  to  a 
concurrence  of  opinion  among  our  own  beat  archaeologists, 
bore  the  name  of  Calleva,  a  name  retained  by  the  Romans, 
and  by  which  it  continued  to  be  known  up  to  the  date  when 
the  Itineraries  were  compiled.  Its  present  appellation,  as 
the  word  itself  indicates,  is  of  a  later  age. 

Occupying  as  it  does  an  extensive  table-land  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  which  commands  the  surrounding  country 
on  every  side  for  many  miles,  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  for 
Roman  use.  Roman  military  roads  arc  still  traceable 
without  difficulty,  which  issued  from  its  eastern   gate  to 
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London,  and  from  its  southern  to  Winchester,  with  a  bifiir- 
catioa  to  Old  Sarum.  The  Eoman  road  which  made  its 
exit  from  its  western  gate,  and  that  from  its  northern,  are 
not  capable  of  being  so  clearly  traced. 

The  town  is  to  this  day  still  encompassed  by  its  Koman 
wall,  which,  afler  braving  seventeen  centuries,  demonstrates 
the  amazing  durability  of  Roman  masonry  when  of  good 
character ;  for  where  a  few  great  fragments  hare  fallen  from 
it,  they  have  not  crumbled  or  parted,  but  remain  like  pieces 
of  some  homogeneous  rock.  The  enceinte  is  slightly  incom- 
plete in  places,  but  saving  these  few  gaps,  the  circuit  con- 
tinues entire,  and  its  profile  is  nowhere  obliterated.  The 
outline  of  the  wall  is  not  rectangular,  nor  in  fact  regular,  but 
consists  of  a  figure  enclosed  by  nine  sides,  no  two  of  which 
are  of  precisely  the  same  length.  The  extent  of  its  circuit 
may  be  set  down  as  2,670  yards.  With  regard  to  the 
structure  of  this  wall,  which  is  venerable  even  to  weirdness, 
and  in  itself  is  an  object  of  the  most  extreme  interest,  its 
upper  courses  have  been  wanting  for  ages,  aad  its  lower  in 
many  parts  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  quarry,  always 
accessible,  containing  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  building 
material  for  Saxon,  Norman,  or  Englishman.  Nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  (in  1744),  a  little  to  westward  of 
the  south  gate,  the  height,  as  then  measured,  was  about 
18  fl.  from  the  sward,  showing  six  coursM  of  flint  wall 
bonded  together  by  seven  courses  of  fiat  stones.'  At  the 
present  time,  not  far  from  the  same  gate,  there  are  now  fire 
courses  of  flint,  bonded  together  by  six  of  fiat  stones.  A 
course  of  flint,  measured  so  as  to  include  along  with  it  the 
bonding  course  above,  is  generally  3  ft.  in  height ;  but  there  is 
some  variation,  not  only  in  this  particular,  but  in  the  method  of 
laying  the  materials  previous  to  grouting.  In  some  portions 
of  the  wall  the  materials  (not  ajways  of  flints)  which  form 
the  course  are  laid  herring-bone  fashion,  whilst  in  many 
other  parts  there  is  no  indication  of  such  a  purpose.  The 
general  thickness  appears  to  have  been  9  ft.,  and  it  presents, 
in  certain  places,  a  rather  unusual  feature,  in  having  supports 
to  strengthen  it  inside  at  regular  intervals.  These  supports 
are  strong  buttresses  with  perpendicular  faces,  which  appear 
to  be  integral  portions  of  its  original  construction. 

The  wall  was  surrounded  by  a  wide  fosse,  which  is  Btill 

■  Dr.  Wwd'i  papiT.     Fhilusophial  TVuuKtioM,  ITil.,  ~      -.->]> 
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perfectly  visible  round  a  great  portion  of  it  The  width  of 
the  fosse,  as  estimated  by  the  eurvejora  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ordnance  Office,  was  100  ft.;  its  actual  depth  at  present, 
measured  from  the  level  of  its  summit  to  its  deepest  part,  is 
about  12  ft.,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
considerably  deeper. 

Outside  the  walls,  at  the  north-east  corner,  is  the  amphi- 
theatre. This  is  still  unopened,  and  remains  nearly  as  it 
has  been  for  centuries.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  an 
ancient  description  of  it,  supplying  particulars,  some  of 
which  are  not  now  to  be  traced  : — "  There  are  five  ranges 
of  seats  above  one  another  at  the  distance  of  about  6  ft.  on 
the  slope.  It  has  two  passages  into  it,  one  towards  the 
town  and  the  other  opposite  to  it.""  The  diameter  of  the 
area  of  the  amphitheatre  is,  according  to  the  Ordnance  sur- 
vey, 150  ft.  in  its  longer,  by  120  ft.  in  its  shorter  dimensions. 

The  great  gates,  by  which  the  town  was  entered  through 
this  circuit  of  wall,  were  four  in  number,  answering  to  the 
cardinal  points.  The  north  and  south  gates  are  directly 
over  against  each  other  upon  the  straight  line  of  the  great 
via  which  entered  from  Winchester,  and  passed  northward 
without  the  least  deSection,  traversing  close  by  the  Forum, 
and  going  out  at  the  opposite  side.  The  east  and  west 
gates  are  Dot  difficult  to  identify  as  regards  position,  and 
bear  a  relation  to  each  other  nearly  similar  though  not 
perfectly  the  same.  The  exact  site  of  the  great  east  gate 
has  been  recently  ascertained,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
gateway,  showing  very  distinctly  its  form  and  dimensions, 
are  at  present  open  for  inspection.  As  this  gate  offers  a 
very  complete  example  of  such  a  Roman  work,  some  shoit 
description  in  detail  may  be  interesting,  even  though  the 
niasonry  which  remains  is  little  higher  than  the  footings. 

The  great  east  gate  of  Silchester,  as  approached  from  out- 
side the  walls,  presented  to  view,  when  perfect,  a  curtain 
wall  46  ft.  wide,  recessed  from  the  line  of  the  main  wall  so 
as  to  fall  back  about  9  ft.,  that  is  to  say,  about  one  thickness 
of  the  wall  itself.  Where  the  curtain  wall  was  thus  recessed 
it  was  flanked  at  either  side  by  checks  rounded  off,  so  that 
the  main  wall  where  it  turned  inward  offered  no  quoin  or 
projecting  angle.  In  this  curtain  wall  was  a  very  massive 
gateway,   the   opening  of  which  measures  28  ft.  6  in.  iu 

»  Dr.  W»rd,  iWrf.  .-.  , 
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width ;  its  depth  inwardly,  from  the  extreme  outside  to  the 
extreme  inside,  is  about  the  same — viz.,  28  ft.  3  in.  The 
depth  inwardly  represents,  of  course,  the  side  of  one  of  the 
great  piers  which  enclosed  the  gateway.  These  great  piers 
were  not  exactly  the  same  in  their  dimensions,  though  both 
were  28  ft.  3  in.  deep  ;  the  one  was  13  ft.  2  in.  wide,  and 
the  other  12  ft.  2  in.  Within  the  thickness  of  each  pier 
were  a  pair  of  guard-rooms,  one  behind  the  other  ;  the  two 
guard-rooms  within  the  south  pier  being  smaller  than  those 
in  the  north.  The  smallest  of  these  four  chambers  measures 
5  ft.  8  in.  by  5  ft.  3  in.,  and  the  lai^est  8  ft.  4  in.  by  6  ft.  3  in. 
The  walls  of  these  guard-rooms  are  4  ft.  to  4  ft.  7  in.  thick 
at  the  back  of  the  pier,  and  3  ft  to  3  ft.  4  in.  thick  on  the 
face  next  the  passage  through  the  gateway.  We  did  not 
succeed  in  discovering  what  one  might  have  reasonably 
hoped  to  find  in  its  place,  the  socket-stone  for  the  gate-post, 
on  either  side. 

In  connection  with  this  great  east  gate,  so  recently  ex- 
posed, there  is  a  somewhat  curiot^  fact  to  be  mentioned. 
Every  care  was  taken,  when  the  present  excavations  were 
commenced,  to  trace  out,  and  as  far  as  possible  lay  down 
correctly,  the  lines  of  street  as  shown  from  time  to  time  in 
the  crops,  and  which  were  already  known  to  run  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Now  the  great  via  from  west  to  east 
across  the  town,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  road  to  London,  was 
very  distinctly  traceable  along  a  considerable  part  of  its 
length,  and  notably  so  about  the  point  where  it  intersects 
the  other  great  via  from  north  to  south,  close  by  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Forum.  But  upon  following  its  traces,  it 
is  plainly  impossible  that  it  could  have  traversed  the  town 
without  a  bend  in  its  direction,  if  it  issued  out  through  the 
great  east  gate.  It  appears  to  bear  nearly  direct  for  another 
opening  in  the  wall,  which  is,  in  truth,  as  examination  has 
proved,  a  gate  leading  to  the  Amphitheatre.  Its  course  can 
bo  followed,  with  a  very  near  approach  to  certainty,  till  it 
arrives  much  closer  to  the  small  east  gate  than  to  the  large 
one,  although  it  does  not  pass  straight  out  by  either.  The 
opening  of  the  great  east  gate  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
approach  from  London  must  have  been  by  that,  and,  un- 
likely though  it  may  appear,  we  are  left  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  great  London  road  soon  after  it  entered  must  have 
deflected  to  the  right,  to  strike  the  straight  line,  of  the 
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principal  via  from  the  west,  still  so  plainly  visible.  There 
appears  also  to  have  been  a  second  and  an  important  street 
parallel  in  direction  to  this  last,  and  about  150  yards  irom 
it,  which  led  direct  from  the  east  gate  to  the  middle  of  the 
Forum.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  existing 
features  of  the  ground  show  plainly  enough,  at  this  present 
time,  where  the  great  via  passed  in  a  straight  line,  without 
any  bend,  along  the  northern  face  of  the  Forum  at  a  short 
distance  from  it.' 

Passing  from  walls  and  gates  to  buildings  within  the  town, 
it  may  be  desirable  first  to  advert,  in  a  very  few  words,  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  recent  extensive  excava- 
tions were  begun. 

Archceology  Is  deeply  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  owner  of  the  estate,  for  the 
very  important  contributions  which  Silchester  is  now  yielding 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  period  in  Britain.  As  far 
back  as  ltj33,  portion  of  a  Roman  residence,  within  the 
walls,  was  discovered  accidentally  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  town,  by  some  workmen  employed  in  laying  a  drain. 
This  circumstance  re-awakened  public  interest,  which  had 
flagged  considerably,  after  having  been  very  warm  about  the 
middle  of  last  century.  Four,  or  at  the  utmost  five,  rooms 
only  of  this  residence  were  then  opened,  and  they  remained 
uncovered  merely  long  enough  to  admit  of  their  being  seen 
by  a  few  persons  and  accurately  planned.  The  then  occupier 
of  the  land,  the  late  Mr.  Barton,  subsequently  to  this  event, 
made  a  collection  of  such  Roman  relics  or  coins  as  were 
brought  to  him  by  his  workpeople,  and  this  collection 
ultimately  became  by  purchase  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  upon  Mr.  Barton's  decease,  in  1863.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  following,  his  Grace  was  induced  to  give 
consent  to  excavations  being  commenced  upon  a  systematic 
plan,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  town  (upon  the  northern 
side  of  it),  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  plough  had  very 
recently  encountered  there  a  smooth  hard  pavement  of  con- 
siderable length,  over  which  the  share  had  glinted.     The 

*  Before  tha  great  en»t  gaie  was  dU-  to  the  beautiful  spring  of  water  irtiioh 

cavBred,  I  was  led  to  auppow,  from  the  waa  close  by  it.     Mr,    Uaclauoblan  oaa> 

direction  of    the    main    rio,    Ibnt   the  aidersd    that    the     bend    in    direction 

gate  nearer  the  Ampbi theatre  might  be  occurred  at  the  Fonim,  but  thii  doea  not 

ths  actual   aa»t  gate  itralf.     It  appeani  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  aa  the  via 

now  dear  that  it  waa  not  ao,  but  waa,  in  paaaea  atrajght  along  the  nortlieril  £aM  at 

faot,   the  Bite  to  (ha  Amphilheatn,  and  that  buildiiis.  t 
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result  of  this  comraencement  proved  immediately  that 
numerous  and  important  remains  of  buried  edifices  were 
lying  quite  near  the  surface,  and  the  discoveries  were 
possessed  of  so  much  interest  that  by  the  generous  liberality 
of  the  Duke  the  excavations  have  been  carried  on  ever  since 
'without  intermission,  beyond  such  as  is  unavoidable  dui'ing 
the  more  inclement  portions  of  our  English  winters. 

The  several  parts  excavated,  though  lying  near  together, 
are  not  actually  contiguous,  and  have  been  distinguished 
from  one  another  under  the  name  of  "  blocks."  This  course 
has  been  adopted,  because  in  carrying  out  the  work  of 
excavation  upon  an  extensive  scale,  it  is  obviously  impossible, 
■when  new  lines  of  foundation  are  struck,  to  conjecture 
whether  the  still-unopened  portion  may  include  one  edifice 
or  many.  The  classical  term  "  insula "  properly  describes 
a  group  of  houses,  or  one  house  surrounded  by  shops, 
standing  apart  from  others.  This  term  could  not  in  all 
cases  be  correctly  applied  to  the  distinct  portions  of  the 
Silchester  works,  and  as  it  is  desirable,  for  convenience  of 
reference,  to  have  a  specific  name  for  each  excavation  from 
its  earliest  commencement,  the  term  "  block  "  appeared  the 
simplest  and  most  intelligible,  with  the  ad(Ktion  of  a  dis- 
tinctive number  in  every  case.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  great  east  gate  has  not  been  con- 
sidered to  need  any  other  distinctive  name  than  its  proper 
designation. 

The  blocks  excavated  up  to  the  present  date  are  in  all 
seven.  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.  and  IV.  are  dwelling-houses,  or 
portions  of  them.  No.  V.,  which  covers  a  very  extensive 
area,  is  the  Forum,  including  within  its  lines  a  basilica  of 
most  imposing  dimensions,  and  a  series  of  public  offices. 
No.  VI.  comprises  a  group  of  small  houses  to  the  south  of 
tlie  Forum.  No.  VII.  contains  the  foundation  walls  of  a 
great  circular  temple,*  the  most  recent  of  all  our  discoveries 
as  yet,  and  by  no  means  the  least  interesting. 

The  blocks  numbered  I.,  III.  and  IV.  have  been  covered 
in  again  recently,  and  the  land  brought  back  into  cultivation. 
Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  archjeology  a  careful  record 
of  each  is  preserved,  and  the  two  which  are  most  important 
have  been  described  with  accurate  plans  in  the  "  Archaologia" 

*  Thi»  ciroaUr  templa  vtts  not  open  at  logical  InsUtuUi,  but  wm  unooTered  very 
the  date  of  the  vimt  of  the  Boyal  Arohso-      »ooa  after. 
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of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries :  as  these  records  are  attainable 
to  any  student,  it  may  sufiice  to  have  here  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  all  important  details  are  accessible,  though 
the  Roman  remains  themselves  are  no  longer  open  to  view. 

Block  II.,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  dwelling 
that  has  yet  been  uncovered,  has  also  been  partially  filled 
up  J^ain  on  its  northern  side.  The  greater  portion  of  its 
area,  however,  remains  still  exposed,  and  the  house  contains 
so  many  points  of  interest  as  to  merit  some  more  detailed 
description.  Its  lines  present  us  with  the  ground  plan  of  a  very 
large  structure,  covering  an  area  of  about  150  ft.  in  length  by 
1 1 0  ft.  in  breadth,  and  which  may  in  general  terms  be  spoken 
of  as  containing  for  its  centre  an  open  rectangular  space, 
round  three  sides  of  which  ran  a  suite  of  corridors  or  long 
narrow  passages,  having  the  various  apartments  on  their 
outer  side.  It  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  the  remarks 
which  follow,  that  important  alterations  were  carried  on  in 
this  building  from  timo  to  time  ;  and  it  may  simplify  a 
correct  understanding  with  respect  to  these,  to  say  here  that 
the  changes  so  made  were  consequent  upon  successive  en- 
largements of  the  central  rectangular  space.  This  open  area 
was  increased  on  its  north  and  on  its  west  sides,  the  addition 
to  it  being  made  by  taking  into  it  the  original  first  corridors 
and  throwing  the  new  ones  further  from  the  centre. 

The  chief  interest  attaching  to  this  house,  besides  its  great 
size,  is  the  probability  that  it  was  the  official  residence  of  a 
lloman  of  some  rank.  The  grounds  on  which  such  a  suppo- 
sition rests  are  these.  It  stood  closer  to  the  Forum  than 
any  other  dwelling  of  any  importance,  being  about  120  yards 
distant  from  the  northern  face  of  that  building,  and  directly 
in  front  of  it.  In  the  space  between  ran  the  great  east  and 
west  Via  (the  London  road),  whilst  the  north  and  south  Via 
passed  along  its  other  side  ;  and  this  house  may  be  said  to 
have  occupied,  with  its  attached  buildings,  the  same  position 
on  the  north  of  the  intersection  of  the  two  great  Via  that 
the  Forum  did  on  the  south.  A  second  particular  which 
gives  a  curious  interest  to  this  hquse  is  the  series  of  altera- 
tions it  underwent.  The  ground  plan  when  first  uncovered 
ajtpeared  to  exhibit  (in  the  northern  portion)  walls  either 
running  in  the  same  direction  with,  or  intersecting,  each 
other  in  a  very  confused  and  inexplicable  manner ;  those 
which  ran  in  the  same  direction  were  not  parallel,  though 
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near  together,  and  clearly  did  not  enclose  passages ;  those 
which  crossed  were  not  intended  to  form  rooms  with  others 
which  they  intersected.  Floor  levels  were  different,  but 
without  any  trace  of  steps  or  regular  ascent ;  doorways 
appeared  to  have  been  filled  up  and  disused.  On  more 
mature  examination  this  apparent  confuaioD  was  cleared  up. 
It  became  obvious  that  the  walls  belonged  to  one  mansion 
of  great  size  and  importance,  in  fact  the  mansion  which  had 
been  for  ages — certainly  for  three  centuries — the  principal 
dwelling  next  the  Forum,  and  which,  without  its  site  or 
general  design  being  much  altered,  had  undergone  important 
changes  througliout  the  ages  that  rolled  by.  Eacli  change 
left  its  traces  hidden  in  the  earth,  beneath  its  new  successor, 
and  when  we  excavated  to  the  footings  of  the  lowest  walls, 
we  exposed  these  traces  all  at  one  time.  The  walls  lowest 
down,  though  not  actually  eradicated,  had  been  razeed,  and 
differed  not  only  in  level  but  in  width  from  the  series  next 
above,  being  more  slender  in  construction.  The  courses  of 
flints  in  the  second  series  were  laid  by  the  builder  so  as  to 
mount  upward  in  curving  lines  to  override  these  razeed 
first  walla,  showing  moat  indubitably  that  the  one  had  been 
cut  away  by  a  Roman  mason  to  make  room  for  the  other, 
A  third  alteration,  affecting  all  rooms  on  the  north  side,  was 
indicated  by  a  sbght  change  of  square  in  the  series  of  walls 
belonging  to  it,  the  whole  of  the  rebuilt  portion  being  slightly 
canted  round  in  the  line  of  its  direction,  so  as  to  be  no  longer 
square  with  the  original  plan.  A  fourth  series,  at  a  still 
higher  level,  showed  wider  wails  and  larger  rooms,  but  very 
inferior  work,  the  flints  being  laid  only  in  dark  mud  and  not 
in  mortar. 

One  naturally  longs  to  light  upon  some  clue  to  the  periods 
when  such  alterations  were  effected..  The  only  possible 
guide  is  to  be  found  in  the  dates  of  the  coins  discovered  at 
the  several  levels,  and  as  coins  (especially  of  the  earlier 
Emperors)  continued  in  use  after  the  time  of  the  Imperial 
person  whose  head  they  bore,  they  can  give  but  an  approxi- 
mate indication.  In  the  deepest  portion  a  coin  was  found 
as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  the  first  Claudius  ;  it  was  much 
worn  and  had  been  long  in  circulation,  but  was  capable  of 
being  identified  as  that  struck  by  him  in  honour  of  his 
mother  Antonia,  the  date  being  about  a.d.  50."     Anaong  the 

*  Cohen.    DsMr.  Hiat  dss  UoimaiM.  Antonu  8.  /-~  ■ 
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walls  of  the  second  series,  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  of 
Commodus  occurred.  In  tlie  third  series  many  pieces  were 
met  with  of  the  period  of  Gallienus,  Victorinus,  and 
Claudius  II.  In  the  uppermost  of  all  lay  a  numerous  crop 
of  "folles,"  and  of  small  bronze,  of  the  reigns  of  Diocletian, 
Maximianus,  Carausius,  Constantino,  and  liis  successors,  and 
in  fact  most  of  the  succeeding  Emperors  down  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Roman  power  from  Britain.  Whilst,  however, 
these  alterations  affected  the  northern  side,  some  portions  of 
the  oldest  walls  remained  throughout  unchanged  on  the 
southern.  It  does  not  appear  unreasonable  to  consider  that 
a  mansion  of  such  magnitude,  built  on  such  a  site,  close  to 
the  Basilica  and  council-chambers,  and  continuing  evidently 
to  be  of  a  growing  importance  throughout  three  centuries, 
was  not  unlikely  to  hare  been  an  official  residence,  and  in 
all  probability  was  the  actual  home  of  one  of  the  "  Duumviri" 
of  Silchester. 

This  house  was  enriched  with  mosaic  pavements,'  and 
contains  two  hypocausts.  One  of  these  hypocausts,  which 
is  extremely  curious,  belonged  to  the  earliest  state  of 
the  residence  aa  originally  built.  Its  construction  suggests 
rather  the  uses  of  a  vapour  bath  than  of  an  ordinary  Roman 
room  warmed  by  artificial  heat.  At  some  very  remote  date 
(perhaps  when  the  other  hypocaust  was  introduced  into  the 
plan,  for  it  was  not  in  the  original  house)  its  floor  had  been 
broken  up,  its  sunk  chamber  filled  with  rubbish,  its  furnace 
walled  up,  and  it  so  continued  lying  as  it  would  appear  under 
the  new  floor  of  some  other  apartment.  When  opened  by  us, 
five  tiles  of  extraordinary  size  and  thickness,  which  had  been 
a  portion  of  its  original  floor,  lay  amongst  the  rubbish  which 
filled  up  the  sunk  chamber.  These  tiles  are  nearly  2  ft. 
square  and  4  in.  thick,  and  have  been  burnt  with  such 
great  perfection  that  they  are  to  all  intents  absolutely  im- 
perishable. The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  sunk  chamber  were 
lined  with  a  facing  of  pink  concrete,  intensely  hard,  and  such 
as  would  have  been  used  to  contain  water.'    Round  the 


Tho  concrete  in  which  these  monjci  deetrojed  Uiem.    They  are  now  placed 
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W!i11a  are  flues  for  ascending  beat,  or  rather  the  elbows 
(formed  by  flanged  tiles,  laid  inclining  upwards,  at  an  angle 
of  45°),  where  the  heat  entered  the  flues.  In  tliis  room, 
only  13  ft  4  in.  by  6  ft.  7  in.,  there  were  five  such  flues 
ascending  on-one  side,  three  ou  the  opposite  (the  entrance 
occupying  the  place  of  two  more),  and  at  each  end  (appa- 
rently) three  others,  fourteen  in  all.  It  is  impossible  now 
to  ascertain  bow  beat  was  applied ;  the  brickwork  of  an  arch 
was  traceable  in  the  exterior  wall,  at  eack  end,  below  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  sunk  chamber,  but  the  arches  had 
been  I'emored,  ^ud  the  wall  built  up,  the  ground  being  made 
quite  solid  with  rammed  gravel  at  the  date  of  the  alteration, 
to  prevent  subsequent  subsidence. 

The  other  hypocaust  is  rery  perfect,  and  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  one  method  used  by  the  Roman  builders 
for  warming  a  triclinium  or  dining-room.  In  the  case 
of  this  hypocaust,  the  floor  of  the  room  did  not  rest,  as  is 
so  frequently  found,  upon  a  number  of  short  pillars,  but  was 
principally  supported  by  banks  of  earth  faced  with  ma- 
sonry, the  floor  being  about  20  ft.  square.  The  construc- 
tion was  effected  in  this  manner.  Outside  the  room  on 
the  south  was  a  small  sunk  chamber,  in  which  was  the  door 
of  the  furnace.  The  heat,  being  created  here,  entered  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  triclinium.  It  passed  first  through  a  middle 
channel  cut  into  the  centre,  and  diverged  from  thence,  or 
rather  radiated,  by  other  heat-ducts  in  every  direction  (fol- 
lowing in  design  the  pattern  of  a  union-jack),  till  it  reached 
the  walls  of  the  apartment.  Having  done  duty  underneath 
the  floor,  the  heat  then  ascended  in  flues  let  into  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  each  of  the  beat-ducts  having  the  mouth  of 
an  up-cast  flue  below  the  floor  level,  corresponding  to  its 
termination.  The  banks  of  earth  which  were  left,  between 
the  divergent  channels  under  the  floor,  were  also  pierced 
through  their  narrow  ends  horizontally,  to  admit  of  a  better 
circulation  of  the  heat.  One  pillar  only  stood  at  the  exact 
centre,  so  as  to  support  the  siispe?isura. 

Attached  to  this  triclinium  was  a  small  exkedra,  or  with- 
drawing-room.  It  formed  almost  a  part  of  the  larger  ^art- 
ment,  being  separated  from  it  oaly  by  piers,  and,  when  the 
house  was  inhabited,  by  a  curtain.  In  its  floor  there  had 
been  a  mosaic  of  excellent  workmanship,  but  unfortunately 
so  very  near  the  surface  (only  5  in.  beneath  it),  that  it  long 
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since  perished  under  the  plough,  with  the  exception  of  the 
border  at  one  end.^ 

A  great  number  of  coins  were  found  during  the  excava- 
tion of  tliis  important  house,  those  of  the  later  Emperors 
being  much  the  most  frequent.  A  araall  hoard  of  forty-two 
lay  together  upon  the  still  existing  floor  of  coai-se  tesserje, 
in  a  room  next  to  the  triclinium,  upon  the  west ;  they  were 
chiefly  of  the  reign  of  Carausius,  and  several  among  them 
were  curious  from  the  unusual  circumstance  that  they  are 
palimpsest  impressions,  being,  in  truth,  the  coins  of  Gal- 
lienus,  Poatumus,  and  some  other  Emperor,  passed  through 
the  mint  of  Carausius,  and  re-struck ;  retaining,  however,  quite 
enough  of  their  original  impressions  to  be  easily  identified. 
Among  other  articles  of  minor  interest,  there  was  found  here 
a  fragment  of  a  glass  quarry,  which  had  been  in  use  as 
window  glass,'  and  had  been  cast  as  a  quarry.  In  the  dirt 
■which  choked  the  heat-channels  of  the  larger  hypocaust,  there 
was  buried  an  interesting  ring.  It  is  not  of  very  uncommon 
character,  but  is  extremely  perfect  as  a  specimen.  It  is  one 
of  those  which  combines  with  an  ornamental  purpose  the 
more  useful  one  of  being  also  a  key.  The  attached  key  is 
particularly  well  cut  and  clean  in  workmanship,  and  singu- 
larly resembles  in  pattern  those  wliich  are  now  made  by  tlie 
celebrated  locksmith,  Mr.  Chubb ;  it  implies,  in  fact,  a  high 
amount  of  skill  in  the  locksmiths  of  an  age  when  such  a  key 
and  the  lock  it  opened  were  in  ordinary  use.  The  material 
of  this  ring  is  fine  bronze. 

The  most  amusing  relic,  perhaps,  of  man's  ordinary  life 
which  was  met  with  in  this  mansion,  was  a  broken  fragment 
of  a  flanged  roof  tile.  The  tile-maker,  like  many  a  potter 
since,  was  in  love,  and  was  thinking  of  the  maid  he  wor- 
shipped whilst  his  hands  were  thick  with  clay.  He  scribbled, 
with  a  bit  of  stick,  on  the  face  of  a  moist  tile  before  it  was 
fired,  some  snatch  of  poetry  in  hexameters  about  her,  and 
in  the  fragment  found  by  ua  there  is  left  the  last  syllable  of 
the  last  dactyl  and  the  final  spondee,  to  tell  the  potter's  tale. 
The  line  which  the  potter  had  scribbled,  in  cursive  uncials, 
ended  upon  the  lowest  corner  with  "  pvellam." 

Directly  over  against  tliis  large  mansion,  on  the  opposite 

*  Skilled  arcluecilogiBta  may  consider 
that  thu  implies  the  house  to  lUTe  had 
ui  upper  sCory.  t 
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side  of  the  principal  Via,  and  at  about  120  yards  distant, 
stretched  the  northern  face  of  the  Fomra.  It  presented  a 
straight  line  of  unbroken  ■wall,  without  a  projection,  having 
one  entrance  at  some  hundred  feet  from  its  western  termina- 
tion. Between  the  entrance  and  that  western  end  rose  the 
basilica,  towering  over  all  other  buildings,  and  over  the 
Forum  itself.  Against  this  wall  of  the  basilica,  close  to  the 
intersection  of  the  two  great  Vies,  was  an  inscription  affixed 
(rnore  Romanorum)  in  honour  of  the  enchorial  god,  the  S»- 
gontiac  Hercules.' 

The  Forum  proper  was,  therefore,  on  the  left  hand  at 
entering  by  this  northern  doorway,  and  the  basilica  and 
council-chambers  on  the  right.  Confining  ourselves  first  to 
the  Forum  properly  so  called,  and  excluding  for  the  present 
any  other  buildings  which  lie  within  its  plan,  the  visitor, 
immediately  upon  passing  through  the  entrance,  would  have 
found  himself  standing  in  an  ambulatory,  which  stretched 
away  to  his  left  hand,  and  might  be  followed,  without  a 
break,  completely  round  three  sides  of  the  entire  edifice, 
making  the  circuit  until  it  arrived  on  tbo  southern  side,  at 
an  exit  corresponding  to  the  doorway  on  the  north  ;  any  one 
walking  along  it,  however,  most  pass  by  the  great  entrance, 
which  was  at  the  centre  of  the  eastern  side.  The  range  of 
shops  extended  the  whole  way  along  the  inner  part  of  this 
ambulatory,  forming  a  sort  of  bazaar,  except  on  the  south 
side,  where  the  rooms  were  larger,  and  had  other  uses. 
Within  the  range  of  shops,  again,  was  a  second  line  of 
ambulatories,  enclosing  on  three  sides  the  great  central 
court  or  quadrangle  of  the  Forum.  The  general  plan  may, 
therefore,  be  described  as  a  rectangular  court,  open  to  the 
sky,  encompassed  round  three  of  its  sides  by  symmetrical 
ranges  of  not  very  lofty  buildings,  which  contained  a  double 
row  of  ambulatories,  having  between  their  lines  a  series  of 
chambers,  used  for  shops  or  for  public  business.  The  fourth 
side  of  the  central  court  was  formed  by  the  side  wall  of  the 
basilica,  which  extended  its  whole  length.     The  range  of 

Dr.  Wird'i   psper,    Fhiloa.   Train,,  \1Ai. 
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rooms  lying  between  the  double  liae  of  ambulatories,  on  the 
south  side,  was  not  used  for  shops,  but  for  the  offices  of  the 
public  departments,  to  which  there  would  be  perpetual  resort 
out  of  the  Forum.  These  rooms  are  more  stately  ia  size,  and 
were  probably  loftier  than  the  shops  ;  they  also  are  only  five 
in  number,  and  are  distinguished,  by  their  arrangement,  as  a 
group  constructed  for  an  especial  purpose.  The  central  and 
the  two  end  rooms  (all  alike  in  size)  are  rectangular,  but 
those  on  each  side  of  the  central  room  have  semicircular 
ends,  implying  that  they  were  built  for  the  reception  of 
boards  or  committees,  with  a  President  and  assessors.  In 
this  group  of  public  offices  the  business  of  the  atdile,  the 
quaestor,  and  the  revenue  (vecttgalia)  was  carried  on. 

The  inner  ambulatories  at  each  side  opened  into  the  basi- 
lica, and  there  was  most  likely  also  an  entrance  to  it  from 
the  central  court.  Passing  now,  therefore,  out  of  the  Forum 
proper  into  the  basilica,  the  first  particular  which  at  once 
arrests  the  attention  is  its  magnitude.  Including  the  two 
tribunals,  which  face  each  other  at  the  extreme  ends,  this 
basilica  extended  entirely  across  the  Forum,  Its  total  length 
consequently,  mea.suring  from  the  outside  of  its  north  end  to 
the  outside  of  its  south  end,  was  not  less  than  276  feet; 
or,  omitting  the  tribunals  altogether,  the  central  space  is 
about  230  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide.  This,  however,  by  no 
means  fills  up  the  plan  between  the  wide  party  wall  next  the 
Porum  and  the  west  exterior  wall.  Along  the  whole  west 
side  of  the  basilica  were  spacious  chambers  (to  certain  of 
which  uses  have  been  assigned  from  the  articles  found  within 
them)  ;  that  at  the  centre  being  unequivocally  the  curia,  or 
principal  hall  of  council.  This  latter  was  quite  open  to  the 
basilica  along  its  entire  front,  was  always  a  lofty  room,'  and 
at  Silchester  was  ascended  by  two  steps  ;  the  back  of  it  was 
formed  by  a  wide  shallow  semicircle,  so  as  to  accommodate 
a  large  council  board,  and  it  was  lined  with  a  dado  of  wliito 
Italian  marble^  sawn  in  thin  slabs,  and  secured  by  small 
iron  clamps.  The  largest  room,  however,  along  this  range 
was  a  great  apartment  60  feet  long,  which  occupies  the 

>  Tha  length  and  greatwt  width  are  od  the  CurU  of  a  Paailica.     Lib.  v.  cap. 

UMrl;   the   same  (about   S2    feet),   by  2. 

Vitruviui's   rule   it   ahauld  have   been  *  "  Saccharine  Marble,  Foreign.'    Be- 

48  f«et  high;  "Si  quadreta  srit  quan-  port   of    Sir   Roderick  Mumhuon,   tar- 

turn   babuerit   latitudiiiiB,   dimitlia   ad-  warded  from  tha  Qeological  Sorr^,  IStl 

dit>  DoiutituAtur  altitude."    Vitniviua,  Decemtwr,  ISSd. 
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northern  end,  and  to  which,  from  the  connection  Vitruvius 
mentions  between  merchants  and  basilic^e,  the  name  of  the 
Hall  of  Merchants  has  been  assigned.*  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  of  these  spacious  chambers  nothing  remains  but 
the  outline  of  their  sereral  floors. 

To  revert  to  the  great  basilica  itself,  it  might  with  pro- 
priety be  described  as  consisting  really  of  two  courts  placed 
end  to  end.  No  septum  or  division,  nor  any  indication  what- 
ever of  one,  has  been  discovered,  but  the  dimensions  (that  is 
to  say,  the  length  as  compared  with  the  breadth)  almost 
indicate  that  such  was  the  purpose  of  its  original  designer. 
A  Roman  basilica  was  built  upon  such  a  plan  that  its  nave 
or  central  area  (which  was  very  lofty)  had  on  either  hand 
an  aisle  in  two  stories.  The  lower  story  of  the  aisle  was 
formed  by  a  colonnade  of  large  pillars,  and  the  upper  by  a 
gallery  behind  a  parapet,  having  along  its  front  a  range  of 
smaller  pillars,  which  stood  symmetrically  over  the  large 
ones.  The  colonnade  below  had  thus  to  support  an  enor- 
mous weight,  and  it  was  usual  to  give  strength  and  firm- 
ness to  the  bases  of  the  columns  by  placing  them  upon  a 
massive  substructural  wall,  which  wall,  built  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  basilica,  kept  aU  the  columns  true  to  the  level, 
and  greatly  aided  them  to  hear  the  superincumbent  pressure 
without  sinking.  At  Silchester  nave  and  aisles  are  oblite- 
rated J  the  splendid  colonnade  is  represented  by  a  few  blocks 
of  weather-worn  shafts,  and  by  some  fragments  of  well- 
wrought  capitals  ;  but  the  massive  substructural  wall  on  one 
side  of  the  basilica,  which  supported  its  long  range  of  pillars, 
remains  embedded  still  in  the  ground,  and  is  no  less  than 
five  feet  wide.  Of  the  corresponding  wall,  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  centre,  not  the  slightest  vestige  has  been 
recovered,  though  carefully  sought  for.  Portions  of  shafts 
of  two  sizes  (as  might  be  expected)  lay  about  among  the 
debris  in  the  centre.  The  diameter  of  the  largest  was 
3  ft.,  that  of  the  smaller  1  ft.  10  in.  Parts  of  two  bases 
also  have  been  met  with,  one  of  them  having  the  torus 
mouldings  fairly  marked  still,  but  both  being  more  or  less 
defaced.  Fragments  of  capitals  of  a  very  enriched  style, 
and  excellent  workmanship,  have  also  been  discovered,  and, 

*  Herchanta  (it.,  vholessls  dealers  in 
cantradiatinctioii  to  the  tradesmeo  of  the 
Forum)  tppar  to  ban  naed  the  IxteiliotB 
VOL.  ZXX. 
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judging  from  the  character  of  the  execution,  thej  might  well 
be  assigned  to  as  early  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Hadriaa.  They 
are  such  aa  could  not  have  been  produced  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian  or  of  Conataatine  the  Great.  These  few  fragments 
of  broken  capitals,  whilst  they  eloquently  bespeak  the  perished 
splendour  of  the  building,  serro  only  to  make  us  regret  the 
more  bitterly,  alas  I  that  not  one  pillar,  nor  even  a  base,  has 
been  found  standing  where  the  Roman  workman  originally 
placed  it.  Everything  here  has  not  alone  sustained  the  shock 
of  time,  but  has  also  passed  through  an  ordeal  of  violence 
and  fire. 

The  plan  of  the  whole  is  completed  by  an  ambulatory 
running  outside  the  range  of  chambers  on  the  west  side, 
which  was  parallel  to  the  great  north  and  south  cia,  and 
stood  almost  upon  it' 

Intensely  interesting  to  us  as  the  uncovering  of  this  very 
perfect  Roman  Forum  and  basilica  is,  it  is  disappointing  in 
one  particular.  It  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  that 
statues,  or  at  any  rate  their  bases,  that  altars  to  the  gods, 
and  inscriptions  of  some  kind,  would  have  rewarded  our 
search.  But  in  these  respects  the  ground  has  proved  almost 
barren.  Close  to  the  steps  forming  the  ascent  to  the  curia, 
or  principal  council-chamber,  one  mutilated  lump  of  carving 
was  disinterred.  At  first  sight  it  was  difficult  to  identify 
what  remained  with  any  intell^ble  purpose,  but  subsequently 
this  twice-destroyed  lump  (for  it  had  been  evidently  mended 
once)  resolved  itself  into  a  portion  of  a  colossal  head  of  some 
Emperor ;  it  is  but  just  the  liue  of  forehead  above  the  eye- 
brow, with  a  few  locks  of  thick  and  curling  hair,  ably  carved. 
Not  a  morsel  of  sculpture  besides  has  ever  come  to  light. 
And  so  also  with  inscriptions  ;  a  few  letters,  of  the  best  shape 
generally,  carved  in  thin  slabs  of  Purbeck  marble,  have  been 
dug  up.  On  one  fragment  are  five  perfect  letters  and  some 
portions  of  others,  on  another  four  letters,  on  a  third  some 
half  letters,  on  two  others  a  very  small  part  of  a  single  line 
— nowhere  any  record  that  coidd  be  laid  bold  of,  except  by 
the  most  vague  conjecture. 

Much  curious  iron  work  has  from  time  to  time  been  found 
in  the  Forum.      Amongst  other  things,  the  keys   of  the 

*  There  ia  emt  reuon  to  think  that  rebuilt  long  before  the  final  deetniction 
■U  the  weot  side  of  the  baaiiico,  nod  the  of  the  edifiue ;  the  aoBoarj  is  of  inferior 
ch«mbera  along  it,  were  deatrojed  and      duracter  to  the  reat. 
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ehops  in  the  ambulatories,  the  stjli  with  which  the  trades- 
men kept  their  accouats,  door-hinges  (one  especially,  which 
appears  to  he  made  to  keep  a  door  dosed  by  a  spring  at  the 
back),  snap-lock  bolts,  rings  in  pairs  for  the  handles  of  double 
doors,  nails  of  every  size  and  sort,  some  of  them  fully  earn- 
ing the  name  of  "  clavi  trabtdes."  A  small  iron  axe,"  knife- 
blades  of  various  sizes,  the  hooks  of  the  butchers'  steel-yards 
found  in  the  shops  of  the  butchers,  and  the  blade  of  an  oyster- 
knife  ''  in  the  fishmonger's. 

The  bronze  articles  consist  principally  of  fibulje  of  various 
-  patterns — small  armlets,  piece  of  a  chain  bracelet  with  a 
snap,  some  playthings,  such  as  a  toy  anchor,  a  tiny  game 
cock,  a  quaint  little  long-legged  horse,  meant  apparently  to 
rock  by  balancing  on  a  small  sphere  of  metal  (no  metal 
sphere  now  remaining),  a  securicula,  or  diminutive  axe  (pro- 
bably one  of  a  set  of  pendent  ornaments),  a  simpulum  for 
libating,  a  scale  bottom,  some  very  small  hand-bells,  toilette 
implements,  studs  of  curiously  modeiQ  shape  in  some  in- 
stances, and  some  few  other  matters  of  which  the  uses  are 
not  very  apparent. 

The  great  prize,  however,  of  all  that  has  been  recovered 
within  the  Forum  is  the  bronze  eagle  of  the  basilica.  This 
most  valuable  bird  was  disinterred  in  October,  1866,  in  the 
chamber  next  to  the  tribunal  upon  the  south  (which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  tsrarium),  and,  after  his  long  en- 
tombment, he  re-entered  the  upper  air  from  beneath  10  in. 
deep  of  burnt  timber,  not  much  the  worse  for  his  sojourn 
there.  Previous  to  bis  having  left  the  hands  of  his  last 
custodian,  the  eagle  appears  to  have  been  torn  by  sheer  - 
violence  from  the  stand  or  staff  on  which  he  had  been 
home,*  and  his  wings  to  have  been  wrenched  away,  doubt- 
less in  order  that  he  might  be  the  more  easily  secreted 
in  the  timbers  of  the  ceiling,  beneath  which  he  ultimately 
found  a  safe  resting-place,  and  a  grave.  Upon  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  relative  size,  modelling,  and  posture  of 
this  bronze  with  the  legionary  eagles  sculptured  on  Trajan's 

'  This  iron  aie  vBfi  IjmK  od  the  Soor  in  lengtli,  and  about  *■  Coot  in  depth.  Uiii 

of  the   Couneil  Chnmber:   aome  daring  etiop  ba*  received  tbe  deeigpatjon  of  tlie 

Hpeoulator  nny  lint  that  it  might  once  "  FighmongBr'a."     It    oontainod   in  one 

bavebeen  tied  up  in  tha  faacesof  a  lictor,  comer  a  large  aballow  pan  let  in  masonry. 

'  An  eitraordinary  quantity  of  oyster-  ■  If  this  wu  a  legionary  e^e,  tbe 

ebeUa  having  been  fouud  in  the  floor  of  talona  grasped  a  thunderbolt.   The  talom 

one  ihop,   and   under  the  floor  of  the  were  Mt  attached  to  what  th^  held  on 

unbulalor;  ouUide  it  for  aeveral  varda  the  aummit  ol  the  atafil         .              , 
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Pillar,  there  is  good  reason  to  consider  that  to  it  belongs 
the  unique  interest  of  having  once  been  the  principal 
standard  of  a  Roman  legion. 

So  large  is  the  number  and  so  various  the  attributions  of 
the  coins  found  within  the  Forum  and  basihca,  that  it  can 
only  be  here  said  that  the  series  commences  with  Caligula  in 
A.D.  37,  and  ends  with  Arcadiua  about  a.d.  405,  offering  an 
almost  unbroken  line  of  succession  throughout,  and  repre- 
senting upon  the  obverses  the  coinage  of  not  less  than  sixty- 
four  Emperors  or  Empresses.  The  coins  of  the  earliest 
Emperors  (as  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  and  Nero)  were 
found  frequently  either  close  to  the  walls,  or  amongst  the 
mortar ;  some  of  these  are  so  crusted  with  mortar  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  remove  it  The  most  copious  supply  is 
yielded  by  the  period  of  Constantino  the  Great,  a  consider- 
able variety  of  whose  reverses  has  been  obtained.  By  far 
the  larger  proportion,  in  all  instances,  has  been  bronze,  and 
no  example  of  a  gold  coin  has  occurred.^  Many  of  the  coins 
were  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  and  some  of  the  im- 
pressions so  sharp  that  the  piece  of  money  must  have  been 
nearly  new  when  lost.'  It  ^  a  most  important  fact  to  notice 
that  not  one  British  coin,  nor  the  faintest  trace  of  British 
occupation,  has  been  anywhere  recognised. 

Such  is  a  description  in  outline  of  the  Forum  and  basilica 
of  Silchester,  and  of  some  of  the  results  attained  in  uncover- 
ing them.  Though  the  tide  of  Roman  life  was  not  here 
arrested  in  a  moment,  yet  it  bears  in  one  particular  a  curious 
similarity  to  Pompeii,  and  one  in  which  scarcely  any  other 
Roman  remains  can  be  said  to  participate  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. Silchester  has  never  been  lived  upon,  or  built  over, 
by  any  subsequent  civilization.  It  remains  at  this  hour  ex- 
actly as  it  was  when  the  hand  of  destruction  first  over- 
took it.  Hence  almost  every  detail  of  plan  and  dimension 
is  complete.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  so  unique  a  relic 
possesses  almost  more  than  a  national  value,  for  it  has  a 
peculiar  charm  for  every  educated  man,  whatever  be  the 
language  he  may  use  to  express  his  thoughts. 

Postscript. — Since  the  visit  of  the  Archaeological  Inati- 

*  A  fine  gold    Trajui,   and    a    Tny  regard  to  a  ulyer  ooin  of   Julian   the 

beuitjfql  gold  Valeni,  had  been  found  Apoatat«.    It  was   so   clear  and  ahatp 

before  the  recent  excavatioa ;  then  are  tlmt  it  looked  an  if  it  had  not  been  Um 

now  in  the  col]eotion>  ypATB  £tru«h  when  it  was  found. 

'  Thii  was  eingularl;  the  caae  with  . 
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tute  ID  1872,  a  group  of  small  prirate  houses  has  been  ex- 
posed, south  of  the  Forum  (Block  VI.).  The  circular  temple 
has  Ukewise  been  opened  ;  it  consiets  of  two  rings  of  good 
masonry,  one  within  the  other,  the  larger  having  a  diameter 
of  66  ft.  These  rings  are  not  round,  but  represent  a  figure 
which  is  a  regular  polvgon,  having  sixteen  sides  (Block 
VII.). 
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NOTES   ON  AN  "UNIQITB  IMPLEMENT  OF  FLINT,  FOUND,  AS 
ETATED,  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

DiJBiNO  a  recent  residence  of  several  months  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  my  curiosity  was  much  excited  by  an  object  of 
fliot  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Ryde.  It  bad  been 
recently  exhibited  by  Colonel  Lane  Fox,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,^  and  also  submitted  to  the  Ethno- 
logical Society.  I  believe  that  the  impression  has  been 
that  it  is  an  object  of  questionable  authenticity.  I  know, 
moreover,  that  Mr.  Evans,  and  some  other  archEeologists,  on 
whose  judgment  I  have  entire  reliance,  vrere  unable  to 
regard  the  relic  as  ancient,  or  to  admit  it  within  the  range 
of  the  Palaeolithic  period,  namely  the  time  of  Unpolished 
Stone,  to  which  probably  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
with  little  hesitation  assigned. 

Having  obtained  a  cast  of  this  unique  implement  through 
the  kindness  of  the  late  Miss  Bloxam,  of  Ryde,  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Blackmore  Museum,  at  Salisbury,  I  took 
occasion,  in  exhibiting  that  accurate  reproduction,  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Institute  to  the  remarkable  character  of 
the  relic.  I  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  obliging 
assistance  of  Mr.  Hodder  Westropp,  of  Ventnor,  through 
whose  recommendation  the  cast  was  made  by  that  lady,  and 
who  has  rendered  me  valuable  assistance  in  the  investigation 
of  the  alleged  discovery. 

The  implement,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  woodcut,  for  which, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
is  of  a  form  that  may  be  designated  tribrachial,  having  three 
branches  radiating  from  the  centre,  where  the  flint  is  some- 
what thicker  (about  2^  inches)  than  in  other  parts.  Tlie 
diameter  is  about  8  in.,  measured  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  in  one  direction,  and  about  9^  in.,  measuring  from 

vol  V.  p.  113,  when  Um  inipl» 
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the  eod  of  one  of  the  Hmbs,  whicli  is  somewhat  longer  and 
thinner  than  the  other  two,  and  may  possibly  have  served  as 
a  handle,  or  as  the  part  adapted  for  hafting  the  implement, 
if,  as  some  suppose,  it  may  have  been  affixed  in  a  cleft  stick, 
or  the  like.  It  has,  however,  been  imagined  that  this  rather 
elongated  portion  of  the  object  may  have  been  the  apex,  and 
that  it  was  held  or  hafted  between  the  two  divergent  limbs, 
that  would  thus  present  in  some  degree  the  appearance  of 
barbs. 


No  probable  suggestion  having  hitherto  been  offered,  in 
regard  to  the  use  for  which  such  an  implement  (if  its  authen- 
tic and  ancient  character  should  be  admitted)  could  have 
been  intended,  it  may  suffice  here  to  point  out  these  general 
features,  and  leave  them  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
may  take  interest  in  the  alleged  discovery.  I  will  only  take 
occasion  therefore  to  observe,  that  it  would  be  not  less  un- 
reasonable in  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  various  vestiges  of 
prehistoric  antiquity,  to  reject  any  object  hastily,  because  it 
is  of  unique  fashion  and  of  a  type  wholly  unfamiliar,  as  it 
were  to  conclude  that  it  must  necessarily  be  spurious,  because 
no  probable  purpose  can  be  ascribed  to  it 
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It  ahoold  also  be  remembered  that,  even  at  the  present 
time,  as  regards  the  stone  implements  of  the  drift,  those 
vestiges  of  a  remote  race,  that  a  few  years  since  were  types 
unknown  to  us,  although  now  comparatively  familiar  to  the 
student  of  PalEeolithic  Antiquity,  our  most  sagacious  anti- 
quaries are  almost  as  undeoided,  in  the  question  of  their 
precise  use  and  adaptation,  as  we  are  in  the  present  instance 
in  the  attempt  to  suggest  what  may  have  been  the  intention, 
whether  perchance  warlike  or  for  every-day  uses,  of  the 
strange  tribrachial  article  under  consideration. 

The  existence  of  this  eccentric  object  has  been  known  to 
me  for  aeyeraJ  years.  A  drawing  long  in  my  portfolio  is 
endorsed  as  follows  : — "  Object  of  flint  found  on  the  beach 
near  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  now  in  the  museum  at 
Ryde."  I  hare  unfortunately  no  record  of  the  source  whence 
I  obtained  the  sketch  ;  it  must  have  come  into  my  hands 
subsequently  to  1850.  In  that  year  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Philosophical  and  Scientific  Society  was  established  at  Ryde  ; 
the  actual  arrangement  of  the  museum,  in  Melville  Street, 
may  have  been  somewhat  later.  It  was  a  purpose  in  which 
the  lamented  Prince  Consort  took  lively  interest.  In  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Lockhart's  "  General  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Wight," 
published  in  1870,  the  following  mention  of  the  implement 
is  found. — "  In  the  museum  at  Ryde  is  a  Flint  cut  into  the 
shape  of  a  warlike  instrument,  as  used  by  the  ancients ; 
presented  by  Dr.  Martin,  of  Ventnor.  This  well-chipped 
weapon  was  found  at  Ventnor  by  Dr.  Martin,  and  looks  like 
a  barbed  spear-head.  It  is  large  and  heavy,  and  of  rare  (if 
not  unique)  shape — an  unpolished  specimen."  * 

The  relic  is  now  described,  in  the  Ryde  Museum,  as  having 
been  obtained,  not  at  Ventnor,  but  on  Ashey  Down,  near 
Brading,  where  there  were  found  various  remains, — urns, 
bronze  objects,  Ac,  in  British  grave-hills  excavated  about 
1854,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Barrow,  President  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Society  at  Ryde?  I  believe  that  the  change  in  the 
description,  namely  the  statement  that  the  find  occurred  at 

'  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  W'igbt,  b;  Mr.  like  weapon.    In  this  ofiininn,  and  kIbo  in 

LocUurt;   published   by  Virtue,    1870,  Ur.   Hewitt's  BuggestioD,  that  probably 

p.  3S.     It  ghould  be  here  observed  that  its   very   singular   form   may   be   partly 

when  »  out  of  this  supposed  weapon  was  natucsl    and   partly  artificial.  I    entirely 

exhibited  to  the  Institute  in  May,  1872,  agree.    Arch.  Joum.,  vol.  xtIt  p.  278. 

it  wu  obeerred  by  Mr.  Hewitt  that  there  ■  Jbid,  p.  94. 
is  little  reMon   to  omuder  it  aa  ■  wai^ 
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.Ashey  Down  and  not  at  Ventnor,  was  made  on  the  authority 
of  that  gentleman,  who  takes  the  part  of  Curator  of  the 
collection.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  in  the  relation  of 
his  reeearches  on  the  Down,  which  was  communicated  to 
the  British  Archaeological  Association  in  1854,  no  allusion  is 
found  to  the  unique  tribrachial  implement,  as  having  been 
there  brought  to  light.* 

On  the  other  haad,  the  discovery  on  the  beach  at  Ventnor, 
as  above  stated,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  late  Dr.  Martin, 
long  resident  at  that  place.  This  is  doubtless  a  remarkable  ■ 
omissioQ,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  in  his  "  Guide  to 
the  Undercliff"  his  purpose  was  almost  exclusively  to  set 
forth  the  advantages  of  that  salubrious  region,  and  especially 
of  Ventuor,  as  a  shelter  for  invalids.  He  was  a  well-in- 
formed naturalist,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  antiquarian  subjects ;  it  is  probable,  moreover, 
that  the  curiously -shaped  flint  may  not  have  been  regarded 
aa  an  object  of  any  special  interest,  in  days  when  the  vestiges 
of  the  "  Stone  Period  "  had  not  as  yet  excited  attention.  I 
am  informed  by  his  brother,  Mr.  J.  B,  Martin,  that  he 
distinctly  remembers  the  implement  as  existing  in  Dr. 
Martin's  house  at  Ventnor,  not  less  than  thirty  years  ago. 

In  the  absence  of  any  record,  in  Dr.  Martin's  valuable 
work  on  the  Undercliff,  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
discovery  of  so  singular  a  relic,  and  the  source  whence  it  had 
come  into  his  possession,  I  wish  to  make  special  mention 
of  the  courtesy  of  his  brother  and  also  of  Mr.  Hodder 
Westropp,  who  have  spared  no  pains  in  the  endeavour  to 
elucidate  a  difficulty  of  so  much  interest  in  connection  with 
the  antiquities  of  the  Island.  In  a  recent  examination  of  the 
registers  of  the  Ryde  Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  Martin  has 
found,  as  I  have  been  informed  through  Mr.  Westropp'a 
kindness,  the  entry,  that  the  flint  tribradi  was  presented  to 
the  collection  by  the  late  Dr.  Martin  in  1853,  with  other 
objects  from  Ventnor,  and  as  having  been  obtained  on  the 
shore  at  that  place.  The  locaUty  where  the  find  occurred 
appears  thus  to  be  undeniably  established. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  here  to  point  out  that  the  crafty 
deceptions  subsequently  perpetrated  by  "Fhnt  Jack,"  and 

'  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Aw.,  July,  186*,  other  ralioa   are   given.    See   alsu   Dr. 

p.  162,  vhare  a  map  of  the  banvwg  on  WiUiBtns''  Early  Hbtory  of  the  IiUnd, 

Ashe;  Down,  representation!  of  uma  and  Nswport,  18SS,  p.  C3. 
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others  of  the  same  treacherous  fraternity,  ^ere  unknown  in 
the  early  days  of  Popular  ArchEBology,  about  1840 ;  and, 
had  any  "  flint-knacker  "  at  that  time  existed,  capable  of  fa- 
bricating so  elaborate,  skilfully-wrought  a  production  as  the 
remarkable  object  under  consideration,  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed  that  he  never  would  have  come  to  the  remote 
vill^es  of  the  Undercliff  to  dispose  of  his  forgeries,  nor  would 
any  encouragement  have  there  been  shown  to  him. 

These  considerations  have  led  me  to  believe  that  those 
■who  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  im- 
plement in  London,  and  whose  eyes  are  also  familiar  with 
the  strange  fallacies  circulated  by  "  Flint  Jack "  in  later 
years, — flint  saws  and  fish-hooks,  weapons  and  articles  of 
very  eccentric  types, — may  have  too  hastily  come  to  the 
conclu.sion  that  the  implement  before  them  was  merely  a 
masterpiece  of  the  same  knavish  artifices. 

A  few  observations  must  be  offered,  in  conclusion,  on  the 
material  and  the  condition  of  the  object.  The  only  articles 
known  to  us,  that  present  a  certain  general  resemblance  in 
character  and  bold  chipping,  although  in  form  quite  difl'erent, 
are  the  remarkable  stone  relics  obtained  in  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras, in  South  America,  in  1794,  as  related  in  our  Journal, 
and  also  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  of  Toronto.*  Of  these  one 
is  in  the  British  Museum,  but  the  most  striking  specimens 
are  now  in  the  Blackmore  Museum  at  Salisbury,  and  their 
peculiar  character  is  well  set  forth  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens,  in 
his  "  Flhit  Chips,"  an  admirable  guide  to  prehistoric  archeeo- 
logy,  where  the  objects  in  question  are  figured."  It  has 
naturally  been  suggested  that  the  Ventnor  tribrach,  if  possess- 
ing any  claims  to  authenticity,  must  be  of  the  same  class  of 
exotic  antiquities,  from  the  New  World,  and  that  it  might 
have  been  casually  thrown  upon  the  southern  margin  of  the 
Channel.  In  regard  to  this  conjecture,  I  am  enabled  to 
assert,  not  merely  from  personal  examination,  but  on  the 
distinct  assurance  of  two  experts  residing  at  Ventnor,  and 
thoroughly  cognisant  of  the  question,  that  the  material  of  the 
object  at  Ryde  ia  unquestionably  an  Isle  of  Wight  flint,  from 
the  lower  portion  of  the  upper  chalk,  such  as  might  be 

'  Arch.  Journ.,  voL  yiii.  p.  i22 ;  ix.  at  Bimilar  character  purchaBcd  at  Roug- 
p.  87,  WilBon,  Pre-hutono  Man,  voL  L  ham,  SuBblk.aredeacribedin  tho  Journal 
P-?li-       „  °'*'^'>  3'iffolk  Institute  of  AratuMlwy, 

*    Flint-.    nhinM.      n     9AO  Thnui     nKidof-a  Tiin         1  Oaii      »      A  "' 


•  Flint  Chip*,  p.  289.    Threo  objecta      Jan.,  18BS,  p.  8, 
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obtained  from  the  Bembridge  Down,  near  Sandown,  and 
elsewhere.  My  information  is  derived  from  a  well-known 
lapidary  at  Ventnor,  Mr.  Billings,  who  won  the  com- 
mendation of  our  friend.  Canon  Venables,  in  his  Handbook 
for  the  Isle  of  Wight  j  the  other  being  Mr.  Norman,  a 
well-known  local  geologist  and  collector  of  fossils,  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  strata  of  the  Island  is  undeniable. 
There  are  moreorer  to  be  seen  in  the  implement  some  small 
fossils,  and  especially  a  choanite,  of  common  occurrence  in 
the  flints  of  the  district.  The  material  of  the  objects  from 
Honduras,  repeatedly  brought  before  the  Institute  by  Mr. 
Brackstone,  is  perfectly  different;  it  is  a  compact-grained, 
opaque  cherty  substance,  and  does  not  present  any  resem-  ' 
blance  to  the  somewhat  translucent  flaky  appearance  of  the 
flints  of  the  Island. 

If,  as  I  am  disposed  to  consider  most  probable,  the 
triple-branched  implement  was  actually  found  on  the  shore 
at  Ventnor,  and  not  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Vectis,  I 
would  observe  that  the  objection  suggested  by  some  persons, 
that  it  must  have  sufiered,  in  that  case,  much  greater  injury 
and  accidental  fractures,  especially  of  the  sharp  edges,  than 
can  now  be  noticed  on  the  relic,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
masses  of  flint  now  frequently  dislodged  from  the  cliff,  along 
the  Ventnor  shore,  rarely  present  any  great  amount  of  frac- 
ture from  rolling  amongst  the  pebbles  of  the  beach.  There 
are,  moreover,  many  vestiges  of  early  occupation  of  that 
sea-margin,  several  kitchen-middens,  and  the  like,  and  from 
some  of  the  sides  of  the  littoral  shelters  of  an  ancient  race, 
the  tribrach  may  unquestionably  have  become  dislodged,  and, 
having  fallen  on  the  shore  beneath,  have  been  by  good 
fortune  observed  and  rescued,  before  its  fragile  edges  had 
become  much  damaged  through  friction  and  water-wear. 

Such  an  incident  actually  occurred.  In  1851  an  imple- 
ment of  dark  flint,  aa  described,  was  found  near  Plumbley's 
Hotel,  Freshwater,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  come  from 
the  Down  by  "  foundering  of  the  Cliff."  It  is  now  in  the 
Newport  Museum,  and  is  described  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  Guide 
to  the  Island  as  a  "  remarkably  fine  Celtic  spear-head."  ' 

Mr.  Evans,  our  most  erudite  and  sagacious  authority  in 
all  questions  that  arise  in  the  investigation  of  implements  of 

T  Hr.  C.  Lockhart's  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  published  by  Viiiue,  p.  86. 
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Btone,  has  informed  rae  that  he  regards  this  implement  as  of 
exotic  origin.  His  conclusion,  founded  on  the  supposed 
origin  of  the  mateiial  employed,  may  doubtless  in  that 
instance  dispose  us  to  regard  the  relic  from  the  Freshwater 
Clifif  as  one  of  those  remarkahle  waifs  from  foreign  lands, 
occasionally  occurring  upon  our  shores,  and  which  the 
archseologist  is  wholly  unable  to  associate  with  the  reUcs  or 
vestiges  of  early  British  antiquity. 

In  regard  to  the  supposed  occurrence  of  certain  ancient 
objects  found  in  the  British  Islands  that  must  be  regarded, 
on  account  of  their  material  or  other  circumstances,  to  be 
of  exotic  origin,  I  would  here  advert  to  the  observation  of 
one  of  our  most  sagacious  archaeologists,  Mr.  Franks,  that 
this  may  occasionally  have  been  owing  to  their  transport  as 
ballast  from  one  country  to  another  by  shipping.  In  this 
manner  he  ia  of  opinion  that  foreign  types  of  stone  imple- 
ments may  sometimes  have  been  removed  from  one  country 
to  another,  even  far  remote,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  few  antiquities  should  hare  thus  been 
displaced,  and  perplex  antiquarians  by  the  unexpected 
positions  in  which  they  crop  up.^ 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  a  very  remarkahle  relic, 
it  ia  with  gratification  that  I  am  permitted,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  place  before  the 
Members  of  our  Society  a  fresh  example  of  the  singular 
boldly-chipped  implements  of  flint  from  Honduras,  of  which 
certain  specimens,  as  above  noticed,  were  formerly  figured 
in  this  Journal.  It  is  a  horse-shoe-shaped  object  (see  the 
accompanying  woodcut),  that  was  brought  from  the  West 
Indies  some  years  ago  by  a  naval  officer  ;  except  in  its 
smaller  size,  and  finer  workmanship,  it  resembles  one  of 
those  curious  relics  from  Honduras  now  in  the  Blackmore 
Museum  at  Salisbury,  and  formerly  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Brackstone.'  With  the  exception  of  these  implements  from 
the  far  West,  no  object  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
pointed  out  that  presents  any  analogy  in  its  general  fashion, 
as  compared  with  the  unique  "  tribrach  "  from  Ventnor. 

ALBERT  WAY. 

*  ProcoBding*  ot  the  Sodoty  of  Anti-  •  Frontdspieee  to  Flint  Chips,  by  Kt. 

quaries,  secotid  Mriea,  toI.  v,  pp.  3SS,  E.  T.  StereDB,  Hon.  Curator  of  th«  BlMsk- 
801.  more  HuBsum. 
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ON  RECENT  DISCOVERIES  OP  WALL-PAINTINGS  AT  CHAL- 
DON,  8UEHEY;  WISBOROUGH  GREEN,  SUSSEX;  AND 
SOUTH  LEIGH,   OXFORDSHIBR 

Bj  J.  O.  WALLER. 

The  last  few  years  have  produced  numerous  discoveries 
of  ancient  tempera  paintings  during  the  restoration  of  our 
churches.  A  considerable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
mediaeval  ecclesiastical  art  has  been  thereby  attained,  and 
very  much  more  might  result  if  means  were  taken  to  secure 
a  good  survey  of  those  not  destined  to  be  preserved,  or  an 
accurately  recorded  account  of  those  which  have  a  better 
fortune.  By  means  of  photography  and  tracings,  where 
practicable,  a  permanent  record  might  be  made  in  all  cases, 
wliich  could  not  fail  to  prove  valuable  to  the  history  of  art. 
The  works  on  which  I  am  about  to  offer  some  remarks  have 
all  of  them  special  claims,  but  none  equal  to  that  of  Chaldon, 
Surrey,  which  is  an  unique  example.  Next  to  that  is  the 
Crucifixion,  &c.,  at  Wiaborough  Green,  Sussex,  which  has 
details  which  are  peculiar,  and  part  of  a  subject  hitherto 
unknown  to  us.  Lastly,  those  of  South  Leigh,  Oxfordshire, 
■which,  though  containing  no  new  subject,  yet  are  worthy  of 
remark  on  account  of  the  important  character  of  their  exe- 
cution. 

The  subject  of  the  Chaldon  picture  is  the  "  Ladder  of  the 
Salvation  of  the  Soul  and  the  Bead  to  Heaven,"  a  title  found 
in  the  Greek  Guide'  now  in  use  by  the  monk  artists  of  Mont 
:e  sometimes  seen  in  manuscript 
larkable  being  that  in  the  Hortus 
public  library  at  Strasburg,  but 
during  the  siege  of  1870.  For 
lome  general  information  on  the 
lections  of  ijurrey  Archseological 

est  wall  of  Chaldon  Church,  and 

uubtioQ  iato  French  publiihed  by  him  in  1847. 
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is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  horizontal  band,  nebult/,  to 
use  an  heraldic  term,  a  ueual  cooyentioii  for  clouds  in 
mediseval  art,  which  separates  the  place  of  torment  from 
that  of  salvation.  In  the  centre  Is  a  ladder,  stretching  from 
the  base  to  the  summit,  at  which  ia  the  figure  of  our  Lord, 
the  right  hand  in  benediction,  the  left  holding  a  cross ;  it 
has  the  cruciform  nimhus,  and  is  within  a  wavy  aureole ; 
the  sun  on  the  right,  the  moon  on  the  left.  Up  this  ladder 
the  souls  are  ascending,  or  endearouring  to  do  so.  As  far 
as  the  boundary  between  the  upper  and  lower  divisions,  it 
is  a  struggle  :  some  are  falling,  others  clutch  at  the  rungs  ; 
but  when  past  this,  they  ascend  without  fear. 

But  the  key  to  the  subject  is  the  tree  on  the  left  side, 
amongst  the  upper  branches  of  which  a  serpent  is  entwined. 
This  is  the  "  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,"  ^  and 
on  the  wall  of  the  respond  of  the  north  arcade  were  some 
other  figures,  unhappily  destroyed  during  the  absence  of  the 
Eector,  which  possibly  carried  out  the  obvious  idea  of  repre- 
senting the  Fall  of  Man ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  intent 
of  the  whole  was  to  show,  both  punishment  ensuing,  and  also 
mercy  and  redemption.  Between  the  ladder  and  the  tree, 
about  midway,  is  the  figure  of  the  Usurer :  he  sits  amid 
flames,  he  is  without  eyes  ;  around  his  neck  hangs  a  money- 
bag, and  three  are  round  his  waist :  his  right  hand  holds  up 
a  coin ;  pieces  of  coin  are  dropping  from  his  mouth,  out  of 
which  lolls  his  tongue,  and  he  is  catching  them  in  his  left 
hand.  Two  demons  on  each  side  are  tormenting  him  with 
pitchforks,  vaulting  aloft  and  making  a  fulcrum  of  his  head. 
All  these  details  are  explained  by  stories  from  Csesarius  and 
Herolt :  the  first  a  Cistercian  monk  of  Heisterbach,  who 
wrote  in  tlie  twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  latter  a  Dominican,  and  a  compiler  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Csesarius '  gives  a  story  of  a  knight  of  Cologne,  named 
Theodoric,  a  usurer,  who,  being  very  ill,  was  moving  teeth 
and  mouth,  when  his  servant  said  to  him,  "  What  are  you 
eating,  my  lord  \ "  He  answered,  "  I  am  eating  money." 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  demons  poured  money  into  his  mouth. 

Another  story  by  the  same  author  is  of  one  Godescaic,  a 

*  Id  the  account  of  thia  picture  in  the      "Tree  of  Life." 
CoUeotiom  of  the  Siiire;  Archaeological  '  Dialogus    Miraculonim.      Wherever 
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miller,  and  has  extremely  curious  incidents,  showing  how  he 
was  taken  to  hell  by  a  demon,  and  the  fiery  seat  prepared 
for  him  was  pointed  out.  As  regards  the  conspicuous  want 
of  eyes,  it  may  be  explained  by  another  story  from  the  same 
writer.  The  novice  asks  of  the  monk  how  he,  who  had  no 
eyea,  could  have  contrition,  as  without  eyes  he  could  not 
weep.  The  monk  answers,  very  prettily, "  Contrition  is  not  in 
tears,  but  in  the  moving  of  the  heart."  * 

Herolt,'  in  "  Exemplum  xLvi.,"  gives  a  tale  of  a  usurer 
of  Brabant,  who  had  greatly  spoiled  the  poor,  and  who  saw 
at  his  death  two  huge  dogs  of  darkness  about  hia  bed  r  he 
then  thrust  out  his  tongue  to  about  a  foot  in  length,  and 
thus  miserably  died.  The  "  dogs  of  darkness  "  are,  doubt- 
less, the  figures  who  are  tormenting  him  with  forks, 
"Exemplum  XLTii."  is  a  story  of  two  sisters  who,  at 
their  mother's  death,  divided  their  patrimony.  One  put 
out  her  portion  to  usury,  and  cared  not  for  her  poor  sister, 
hut,  making  a  chest,  collected  her  money  in  it.  At  length 
she  fell  ill,  and,  feeling  herself  at  the  point  of  death,  went 
to  her  chest,  and  taking  two  bags  of  money  from  it,  bound 
them  about  her  naked  body,  concealed  beneath  her  clothes. 
She  then  bade  her  sister,  that  no  one  should  examine  her 
body  after  her  death. .  But  suspicion  having  arisen  from  its 
weight,  a  horrible  disclosure  took  place,  and  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  huge  serpent,  who  frequently  spat  fire  and 
sulphur  into  the  woman's  mouth. 

In  the  curious  vision  of  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  said  to 
have  occurred  in  1196,  a  goldsmith  is  introduced  as  tor- 
mented for  his  avarice,  and  saying :  "  Trewly  often  tyme 
y  haue  ben  caste  downe  hed  longe  into  a  grete  hepe  of 
brennyning  money  amonge  the  whiche  y  brent  ful  intole- 
rably. And  tho  fyrye  penays  y  was  compelled  to  deuoure 
with  an  opyn  mowthe  that  y  felte  alle  my  bowellys  to 
brenne  in  me.  And  liethir  to  often  times  y  am  compellyd 
to  telle  hem  and  of  the  towchyng  of  hem  myne  handys  and 
fyngers  ben  sore  peynde."  • 

The  bearing  of  all  these  stories  upon  the  composition  of 
this  figure  is  obvious  enough.     (Fig.    1.)     The  artist  has 

*  Perhaps  thii  idea  of  the  novioe  iaa7  *  Harolt,  Exemplum  Ezemplorum. 

have  arisen  from  the  Tery  frequent  use  *  9«a  Mr.  Arber's  curioui  aod  accurate 
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made  use  of  them  to  symbolize  the  Usurer  and  his  punish- 
ment ia  afler-iife.  If  we  trust  to  the  numerous  stories  of  a 
similar  kind  'which  abound  in  all  collections  of  the  monkish 
moralities,    do    persou    was    more    hated.     Shakespeare's 


play  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  was  partly  founded  upon 
one  of  these  tales,  and  among  the  numerous  characters 
satirized  by  Dante  and  placed  in  the  infernal  regions,  the 
usurers  {mesta  genta)  are  conspicuous,  and  the  poet  indi- 
cates individuals  by  arms  on  the  bag  hanging  about  the  neck. 

"  Cob!  ancor  BU  per  la  Btrema  testa 
Di  qual  settirao  cerchio  tutto  solo 
Antiai  ove  sedea  la  genU  metta 

Non  ue  conuobbe  alcun  ;  ma  io  accoisi 
Che  dal  eoUo  a  ciaxun  pendea  U7ta  ttuea 
Che  avea  certo  colore  e  certo  segno.'' 

Inferna,  c.  17. 

It  was  probably  a  common  custom  for  the  money-bag  to 
be  carried  about  the  neck ;  the  word  "  crumena,"  used  by 
Herolt,  is  rendered,  "  a  leathern  bag  worn  about  the  neck." 

On  each  side  this  figure  are  groups  of  a  male  and  female 
embracing,  each  male  figure  having  behind  him  a  demon, 
as  if  urging  or  inciting  him  on.  One  would  indicate  a 
youth,  the  other  a  man  of  mature  age  ;  the  demon  to  this 
atter  is  coloured  red.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  the  sin 
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here  symbolized  would  be  illicit  affectioa.  Tbe  red  colour 
has  doubtless  a  meaning.  The  rust  {rubigo)  of  sin  is  a 
frequent  expression,  and  the  colour  may  be  to  denote 
intensity.  The  demons  here  shown  as  suggesting  evil 
belong  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  an  evil  and  a  good  spirit 
attendant  upon  man,  which  found  its  way  into  Christianity 
in  the  earliest  times,  though  long  previously  entertained. 
The  second  book  of  the  Shepherd  Hermaa,  written  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  as  some  suppose,  called  "  His  Commands," 
says,  "  There  are  two  angels  with  men, — one  of  righteous- 
ness, tbe  other  of  iniquity."  In  each  case  here  we  have, 
then,  "the  angel  of  iniquity"  prompting  to  sin. 

But  tbe  most  curious  part  of  all  in  this  singular  work  is, 
without  doubt,  tlie  bridge  of  spikes,  wliich  is  immediately 
above  the  figures  just  described,  and  is  a  serrated  beam 
sustained  by  two  large  demons,  one  by  the  "  Ladder," 
another  by  the  "  Tree."  Over  this  souls  are  attempting  to 
cross,  their  feet  represented  as  slipping  over  ;  let  it  also  be 
remai'ked  that  they  are  moving  in  opposite  directions. 
(Fig.  2.)  At.one  end  is  a  figure  about  to  ascend  the  bridge, 
holding  a  bowl,  apparently  of  milk,  anxiously  with  both 
hands,  as  if  fearful  of  spilling  it.  Then  we  have  two  female 
figures  going  in  opposite  directions  to  each  other,  in  the 
centre  of  the  bridge.  Unfortunately,  what  they  hold  is 
effaced,  except  that  one  has  a  ball  in  her  left  hand,  which  I 
cannot  doubt  was  intended  to  represent  a  ball  of  spun  wool, 
the  clew,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  and  still  so  in  Scotland, 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  England.  The  female  figures 
possibly  then  bore  with  them  the  appropriate  distinctions  of 
woman's  occupation.  In  "  Vivea'  Instruction  for  a  Christian 
Woman"  is  the  following  illustrative  passage  :  "  What  a  foule 
thing  is  it  to  see  a  woman  instead  of  hir  wool-basket  to 
handle  the  table-board,  and  for  hir  spindle,  the  dice ;  for 
hir  clewe,  or  prayer-book,  to  turn  the  cards."  There  are 
two  other  figures  at  the  opposite  end  which  also  face  each 
other :  one  is  unmistakably  a  smith,  holding  a  horse-shoe 
by  pincers  in  one  hand ;  in  the  other  uplifting  a  hammer, 
aa  if  in  act  of  forging.  He  seems  quite  regardless  of  him 
who  comes  in  the  other  direction,  holding,  as  it  seems,  a 
mason's  pick,  and  who  appears  as  if  shrinking  from  im- 
pending contact  on  the  narrow  bridge.  The  smith,  and  that 
at  the  opposite  end  both  show  profiles  which  are  really 
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expresaive  :  the  only  other  instance  is  one  of  the  embracing 
figures  just  described ;  features  are  omitted  throughout, 
except  in  special  cases,  as  here  or  in  the  figure  of  the  Usurer. 

This  punishment  of  the  Bridge  is  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity  in  Oriental  systems  of  religion.  There  is  the 
bridge  of  the  Mahometans,  called  in  the  Arabic  Al  Sirat, 
said  to  be  laid  over  the  midst  of  Hell,  and  to  be  finer  than 
a  hair  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  scimitar,  an  idea 
probably  borrowed  from  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  where  the 
bridge  is  called  PM  Chiuerad,  i.  e.,  the  strait  bridge,  over 
which  mankind  will  be  obliged  to  pass  at  the  last  day.  In 
the  "Times,"  December  14,  1872,  a  correspondent  speaks 
of  a  representation  of  Hell  in  a  temple  at  Wuchang,  China, 
where  is  a  bridge  "  over  which  wretched  souls  are  being 
urged  by  green  demons."  The  Jews  also  have  a  bridge  of 
Hell  no  broader  than  a  thread.  The  idea  has  widely 
spread,  and  appears  in  many  ways  in  mediseval  mythology ; 
but  in  that  of  the  Vision  of  Tuadale  we  get  the  illustration 
apt  and  close  for  our  purpose,  and  its  date,  1149,  is  not 
much  antecedent  to  the  Chaldon  painting. 

This  Vision  of  Tundale  is  but  one  of  a  series  in  which  the 
plan  of  Dante's  poem  is  anticipated — an  angel  performing 
the  part  of  guide,  as  Virgil  in  the  Divina  Commedia. 
Tundale  was  an  Irishman  of  noble  rank,  who  fell  dead  in  a 
fit  of  rage,  and  is  conducted  through  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Paradise  by  his  guardian  angeL  In  his  progress  he  conies 
to  a  bridge,  which,  in  the  English  metrical  version,  is  thus 
described : 

"  Over  that  lake  then  aaj  thei  lygge 
A  wonder  long  narow  brjgge 
Too  myle  of  leyutho  that  was  seniand. 
And  ecarslf  of  the  bred  of  a  hand. 
Off  soharpe  pykye  of  jroii  and  stell 
Hit  vas  grevous  for  to  fele. 
Ther  tnj^ht  pasae  by  that  brygge  thare 
But  yett  her  feet  wer  hyrt  sare." 

He  then  perceives  one  on  the  bridge  carrying  a  "  burden 
of  come"  on  his  back,  who  "pleynud  bis  synne  full 
pytuysly,"  and  whose  feet  by  the  pikes  were  "pykud  full 
sore. '  Inquiring  of  the  angel  the  meaning  of  this,  he  is 
answered :  -,         , 
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"  For  hytn  ia  ordyeued  this  payn, 
That  robbjght  men  of  hor  rychea 
Or  any  gudye  that  heryB  U 

And  he  that  thou  syut  on  the  brygge  stand 
With  the  acheviB  ao  sore  gretand 
Fro  holy  chyrch  he  him  stale.'* 

Tundale  is  then  told  he  must  now  go  over  the  bridge, 
and  lead  with  him  a  wild  cow,  a  puaishment  enjoined  for 
having  stolen  the  "  gossypis  cow."  He  essays  the  difficult 
task,  tumbles  about,  and  in  his  dire  strait  meets  the  other 
unfortunate  with  the  sheaf  coming  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  neither  could  go  back,  and  they  suffered  sorely,  but  at 
length  Tundale  is  rescued  by  his  angel. 

This  is  very  illustrative  of  the  painting,  especially  in  the 
incident  of  the  souls  meeting  on  the  bridge,  and  being 
unable  either  to  pass  or  go  back.  The 
punishment  is  also  for  robbery,  and  it  es- 
pecially points  out  the  crime  of  robbing 
"holy  chyrch,"  i.e.,  not  paying  tithes. 
This  is  evidently  what  is  meant,  and  is 
quite  in  accord  with  medixval  writers, 
who  denounce  these  people  as  guilty  of 
theft.  Now,  applying  this  view  to  the 
painting,  it  would  suggest  to  us  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  marked  out  by  their 
symbols  of  occupation  as  guilty  in  this 
respect — as  the  smith,  mason,'  cowherd, 
or  even  the  spinster  with  ber  spun  wool, 
&C.,  a  class  to  be  surely  found  in  the 
smallest  of  country  communities. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ladder  is  a 
large  caldron  standing  upon  a  brand- 
retb,  and  a  fire  burning  beneath  it. 
It  is  filled  with  souls,  which  a  demon 
on  either  side  is  stirring  up  with  forks. 
According  to  Tundale's  Vision,  it  is 
the  punishment  of  parricides  and  fratri- 
cides. Close  by  this  is  a  remarkable  Rg-  »- 
figure  (Fig.  3) :  it  holds  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  the  bottle  is 

'  Perhaps  »  qiurrjmM). 
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shaped  exactly  like  the  champagne  bottle  of  the  present 
time.  In  this  point  of  view  it  ia  interesting,  for  I  do  not 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  another  representation  of  tlie 
glass  wine-bottle  of  so  early  a  date.  Immediately  beneath 
is  a  pilgrim's  staff.  The  original  story,  for  the  explanation 
of  this  figure,  occurs  in  Cssarius,  and  is  so  remarkable  that 
it  is  worth  giving  complete.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Punishment 
of  the  Abbot  of  Corbey  " : — 

"At  the  time  of  the  schism  between  Otto  and  Philip, 
Kings  of  the  Romaos,  a  ceitain  pilgrim  coming  from  parts 
beyond  sea,  selling  his  cloak  for  wine,  which  in  those  parts 
is  very  strong,  drank  so  much  that,  being  drunk,  he  went 
out  of  his  mind,  and  was  thought  to  be  dead.  At  the  same 
hour  his  spirit  was  led  to  the  place  of  punishment,  where, 
upon  a  well  covered  with  a  fiery  lid,  he  saw  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  himself  sitting.  In  the  meantime,  among  other 
souls  is  led  forth  the  Abbot  of  Corbey,  whom  he  much 
saluted,  as  he  presented  to  him  a  sulphurous  cup  in  a 
red-hot  chalice.  Who,  when  he  had  drunk,  the  lid  removed, 
was  sent  into  the  well.  But  the  pilgrim,,  as  he  stood 
before  the  infernal  threshold,  and,  seeing  such  things,  trem- 
bled, the  devil  loudly  called  out,  '  Bring  over  to  me  that 
lord  who  stands  outside,  who,  of  late,  selling  his  garment  of 
pilgrimage,  got  drunk.'  Which  being  heard,  the  pilgrim 
turning  to  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  had  led  him  thither, 
promised  that  he  would  never  more  get  drunk,  whilst  now 
at  that  hour  he  delivered  him  from  the  imminent  peril. 
Who  presently  returning  to  himself,  noted  the  day  and  hour, 
and  returning  to  his  country,  knew  that  the  aforesaid  Abbot 
had  died  at  the  same  time.  I  saw  the  same  Abbot  at 
Cologne,  and  he  was  a  very  secular  man,  more  conformable 
to  a  soldier  than  a  monk,"  * 

Now  we  see  by  this  that  Csesarius  speaks  of  it  as  a  fact, 
not  mincing  even  the  mention  of  names,  a  very  common 
circumstance  with  him.  And  a  drunken  man  having  a 
hideous  dream  has  nothing  improbable  about  it.  Doubtless 
this  is  the  first  and  original  story  of  the  drunken  pilgrim. 
Much  interest  therefore  belongs  to  it  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  this  picture,  as  here  we  have  materials  for  giving 
it  a  date,  in  so  far  that  it  cannot  be  earlier.     The  schism  or 

'  Cnarii  H(d»Urb. :  Dialogtu  Miraoulonim,  DiBt.  12,  cap.  il.   -,  , 
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dispute  between  Otto  and  Philip  lay  between  the  years 
1197-8,  BO  that  it  ineyitably  carries  the  execution  of  it, 
at  the  very  least,  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

But  to  proceed.  Near  the  Ladder  stands  a  female  soul,  at 
whose  hands  a  dog  is  jumping  up  with  open  mouth.  A  passage 
in  one  of  Herolt's  sermons,  "  De  pcenia  inferni,  cxxv.,"  cod- 
cerning  the  punishment  of  a  lady  for  her  sins  in  life,  explains 
this  completely.  Dogs  devoured  her  hands,  because  she 
says,  "I  stretched  out  my  hands  in  giving  to  dogs  those 
things  which  I  ought  to  have  given  to  the  poor ;  that  is  to 
say,  meat,  cakes,  and  other  things ;  and  even  I  adorned 
them  luxuriously  with  rings  and  gems."  Close  by  the 
Ladder  stands  a  large  demon  with  cloven  feet,  having 
carried  off  an  unhappy  soul  with  a  fork,  and  intimidating 
by  cries  and  gestures  those  endeavouring  to  ascend.  Behind 
him,  above  the  lady  just  spoken  of,  is  a  group  of  two  figures, 
conspicuously  male  and  female,  who  are  falling  down  back- 
wards.  The  male  figure  carries  a  large  horn,  which  the 
female  also  places  her  left  hand  upon,  whilst  in  her  right  she 
holds  out  a  coin  to  him.  This  is  extremely  difficult  to  solve 
satisfactorily,  and  I  have  not  yet  discovered  the  special  story, 
which  doubtless  exists,  for  its  interpretation.  The  horn  is 
like  the  warder's  in  shape,  or  very  similar  to  that  sometimes 
seen  in  use  by  the  gleemen  or  jongleur  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
The  female  is  clearly  offering  money,  not  receiving  it. 
Might  it  imply  one  in  trust  betraying  that  by  female 
seduction  1  Tlie  way  in  which  the  woman  lays  one  hand 
upon  the  horn,  and  offers  money  with  the  other,  seems  to 
show  it  is  to  get  possession  of  it.  Horns  represented 
tenures,  as  that  of  Ulphua  at  York ;  may  it  not  symbolize 
some  betrayal  of  trust,  or  surrender  of  property  of  the 
church  1  It  is  a  vague  surmise,  but  it  ia  the  best  I  can 
offer," 

But  one  portion  of  this  division  now  remains  for  descrip- 
tion. At  the  extreme  end  a  demon  wolf,  lying  on  its  back, 
is  tormenting  the  feet  of  a  group  of  souls  by  biting  at  them. 
The  figures  represent  dancers,  for  dancing  seems  to  have 
been  a  most  grave  offence  with  the  monkish  satirists,  and 
very  numerous  are  the  stories  and  the  punishments  in- 
flicted on  them  for  that  sin.     A  figure  falling  down  from 

*  The  Buggeation  raren  Id  Uie  iiccotmt  gicnl  Society  is,  I  leu,  atiU  leM  Mtiab*- 
in  the  oollectjonB  of  wa  Suney  Aiohaeolo-      tory. 
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above,  and  Bome  faint  indications  of  which  nothing  can  be 
made  out,  complete  this  lower  division. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  painting  does  not  involve  much 
difficulty.  The  subjects  are  known,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
correlation  with  each  other  are  by  no  means  of  common 
occurrence.  Over  the  "  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and 
Evil "  is  the  "  Descent  into  Hell/'  and  rude  as  the  work  is, 
it  has  far  greater  claims  for  its  design  than  the  majority  of 
later  productions.  Christ,  holding  the  cross  with  banner, 
symbol  of  victory,  in  his  left  hand,  is  moving  forwards, 
trampling  upon  Satan,  who  is  prostrate  and  manacled,  and 
thrusting  the  point  of  the  cross  on  his  head,  agreeably  to 
the  text :  "  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the 
serpent's  head."  A  number  of  figures  all  facing  him 
appear  as  in  acclamation :  he  takes  Adam  by  the  hand, 
and  the  female  figure  close  by  must  be  Ere.  Hell  is 
represented  according  to  the  usual  convention  as  the  jaw  of 
a  monster ;  beneath  it  are  some  flames  of  fire,  representing 
Purgatory,  out  of  which  also  a  few  figures  are  rising.  An 
angel  above,  flying  towards  the  Saviour,  carries  a  scroll, 
significant  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Prophecies  or  of  the 
voice  from  Heaven  :  *'  Open  ye  gates,  &c."  There  is  another 
by  the  Ladder,  also  with  a  scroll,  apparently  introducing  two 
figures,  who  ascend  the  ladder  by  the  side,  not  in  the  usual 
way,  representing  the  two  patriarchs,  Enoch  and  Elijah,  who 
did  not  descend  to  Limbo,  being  translated  to  Heaven.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  ladder,  above  is  an  angel,  bearing  a 
small  figure  in  his  arms,  the  Penitent  Thief,  to  Paradise  or 
Heaven. 

The  authority  for  this  explanation  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  but  we  must  glance  a 
little  at  mediajval  theology  on  the  subject  as  given  in  Herolt's 
"  Sermones  Discipnli  de  Tempore,"  cxlvi.  As  soon  as  the  soul 
of  Christ  was  separated  from  the  body,  it  descended  to  the 
Limbo  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  remained  there  from  the  hour 
of  his  death  until  the  hour  of  his  Eeaurrection,  when  he  led 
forth  the  Patriarchs  from  Limbo,  and  on  the  day  of  his 
AsccDsioa  produced  their  souls  in  heaven.  At  the  day  of 
Christ's  passion  there  were  four  receptacles  of  souls  :  the 
Hell  of  the  damned  ;  the  Limbo  of  children  who  had  died  in 
original  sin ;  Purgatory,  from  which  he  liberated  those  souls 
who  were   sufficiently  purged  of  sin ;    the  Limbo  of  the 
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Fatriambs,  the  fourth  and  highest,  into  which  he  descendecl, 
broke  and  destroyed  it,  leading  forth  those  who  were  therein 
imprisoned. 

The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  in  the  following  passages 
describes  this  event,  as  from  the  sons  of  Simeon,  Leucius,  and 
Karinus  : — "  There  suddenly  appeared  tha  golden  glow  of 
the  sun  and  a.  purple  ray  of  light  shining  upon  us.  And 
immediately  the  father  of  the  human  race  with  all  the 
patriarchs  exulted,  saying,  this  light  is  the  author  of  eternal 
light,  &c.  .  .  .  There  was  suddenly  a  sound  as  of  thunder,  and 
a  crying  of  spirits.  Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  princes,  and  be 
ye  hft  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall 
come  in,  &c.  .  .  .  The  Lord  of  Majesty  came  in  the  form  of 
a  man,  and  illuminated  the  eternal  darkness,  &c.  .  .  .  Then 
the  King  of  Glory,  in  his  majesty  spurning  death  and  seizing 
Satan,  the  prince,  delivered  him  to  the  power  of  Hades,  and 
drew  Adam  into  his  glory,  &c.  .  .  ."  An  altercation  then  takes 
place  between  Hades  and  Satan,  in  which  the  former, reproach- 
ing him,  says,  "  O  prince  Satan,  possessor  of  the  keys  of  the 
Under-world,  those  thy  riches  which  thou  hast  gained  by  the 
tree  of  prevarication,'  and  the  loss  of  paradise,  thou  hast  now 
lost  by  the  tree  of  the  cross."  .  .  .  Then  he  went  to  Paradise, 
holding  the  fore&ther  Adam  by  the  hand,  and  delivered  him 
with  s^l  the  righteous  to  the  Archangel  Michael.  ...  On 
the  way  they  meet  with  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  also  the 
Penitent  Thief  bearing  his  cross.  In  conversation  with  the 
latter,  he  informs  them  that  the  cross  was  the  sign  of  hia 
admission  to  Paradise,  which,  when  shown,  he  was  taken  in 
by  the  Angel,  and  placed  on  the  right  hand.  In  the  picture, 
aa  before  said,  the  Angel  is  bearing  hun  in  his  arms  to  the 
right  of  Heaven,  as  represented  by  the  demi-figure  of  Christ 
within  the  wavy  aureole.  It  is  the  same  interpretation 
that  medieval  art  gives  in  the  subject  of  the  crucifixion, 
where  the  soul  of  the  Penitent  Thief  is  received  by  an  Angel, 
The  subject  of  St.  Michael  weighing  souls  occupies  the 
centre  and  greater  part  of  the  right  side.  It  is  in  itself  one 
of  the  most  common  representations  found  in  our  mediEBval 

'  I  here  uaa  the  tr»naUtion  made  by  ferus,"  tnd  "Underworld"  for  "InferL" 

B.  U-  Cowper,  which  ia,  perhupB,  in  tbiB  For  out  purpose  the  familiar  eipreasion 

cue  litenl :  but  it  cloirlf  refera  to  the  "  UeU  "  in  reference  to  thii  svent  ia  oer- 

tie*  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  or  the  Tree  tunly  better,  though  perhaps  not  bo  ae. 

of  the  Knowled^  of  Good  and  Eril.  The  curate.      See  "ApocrTphol  Golpel," 
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churches,  and  must  have  been  popular  everywhere,  for 
Herolt,  in  hia  Sermon  on  the  Angels,  says, "  that  Michael 
the  Archangel,  has  the  office  of  weighing  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  souls,  according  to  the  pictures  which  are  the 
laity's  books,  that  he  may  know  which  are  full  and  which  are 
empty :  as  Daniel  says,  '  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  art  found  wanting.' "  Here  St.  ftlichael,  in  long  tunic 
and  mantle,  holds  the  balance,  opposite  to  him  is  a  huge 
demon  advancing,  having  hound  at  his  back  a  large  bundle 
of  souls,  and  he  is  attempting  to  depress  the  scale,  in  which 
the  demerits  are  placed,  whilst  the  soul  standing  at  the  feet 
of  the  saint  implores  aid.  A  similar  incident  is  also  seen  on 
the  vaulting  of  St.  Mary's,  Guildford.  But  in  later  times 
another  development  took  place,  and  was  exceedingly 
popular,  which  I  shall  describe  with  the  paintings  recently 
discovered  at  South  Leigh.  Three  female  figures,  being  con- 
ducted by  an  Angel  to  the  Ladder,  seem  as  if  they  had 
passed  the  ordeal  of  the  balance.  The  angel  carries  a  tablet, 
the  record  of  good  deeds,  whilst  the  purse,  hanging  at  his 
girdle,  is  intended  to  indicate  that  he  bears  the  alms-giving 
of  the  faithful.  These  must  be  the  three  Marys,  associated 
as  they  are  in  the  narrative  of  the  Eesurrection,  and  who 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  mediajval  mysteries.  Hav- 
ing already  at  some  length  treated  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
"  soul- weighing  "  in  all  the  ancient  oriental  religious  systems, 
I  must  refer  to  my  account  of  this  painting  in  the  collections 
of  the  Surrey  Archajological  Society,  vol.  v.,  for  further  par- 
ticulars. But  I  may  here  at  least  state  that  on  the  Egyptian 
Sarcophagus,  in  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum,  we  absolutely  have 
a  representation  of  both  "Soul-weighing"  and  the  "Ladder 
to  Heaven,"  which  takes  us  back,  in  rough  numbers,  to  3,270 
years  from  our  time,  500  before  Homer  penned  the  Iliad, 
and  900  before  Herodotus  composed  his  history.  A  reverend 
antiquity  indeed  !  Can  we  want  a  further  proof  of  the  value 
of  preserving  such  records  as  these,  when  they  thus  illustrate 
so  dark  a  passage  in  the  history  of  human  culture  ? 

Before  we  leave  this  interesting  painting,  some  few  words 
are  necessary  upon  its  execution  and  date.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that,  except  in  the  few  instances  noted,  there  are  no 
features  given  to  the  faces,  nor  are  the  divisions  of  fingers  or 
toes  indicated.  This  is  not  the  result  of  any  inability  in  the 
artist,  for  his  flowing  lines,  the  contrast  of  attitude  shown 
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on  the  ladder,  and  the  general  dexterity  throughout  would 
entirely  disprove  such  a  view.  In  fact,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  piece  of  art-writing :  nothing  is  done  but  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  tell  the  story.  The  "Ladder"  is 
an  ancient  ecclesiastical  convention,  hut  looking  to  the 
power  exhibited  of  combining  together  a  numeroiis  collection 
of  stories  into  hia  scheme  of  setting  forth  the  struggle  between 
vice  and  virtue,  and  future  punishment  and  reward,  none  of 
the  examples,  which  have  come  undermy  notice,  can  compare 
with  the  amount  of  thought  that  has  been  infused  into  this. 
In  fact,  the  discovery  of  this  painting  has  been  a  large 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  mediaeval  art. 

As  regards  its  date  there  are  details  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  attribute  to  the  twelfth  century.  But  this  nevertheless 
is  extremely  vague,  and  must  of  necessity  be  so.  Let  it  he 
understood,  however,  that  before  we  leave  that  era,  we  can- 
not fix  with  certainty  upon  any  distinctive  style.  It  was  an 
age  of  transition  ;  between  the  earlier  portion  and  the  later 
some  changes  may  be  traced,  hut  they  are  few  ;  it  is  in  the 
succeeding  century  that  the  onward  progress  of  art  is  made 
manifest,  and  in  that  we  lose  the  earlier  conventional  treat- 
ment. From  the  data  already  given,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
work  could  not  have  been  done  previous  to  1198,  so  we  are 
brought  at  once  to  the  end  of  the  century.  The  early 
English  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  church  is  also  that  of 
the  same  period.  But  we  cannot,  at  any  rate,  place  its 
execution  many  years  later,  and  the  few  first  of  the  thirteenth 
century  would  be  the  extreme  to  which  we  could  be  warranted. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  artist  was  a  monk,  as  none 
other  could  have  received  instruction  in  art,  still  less  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  numerous  monkish  narratives  which  illus- 
trate this  picture.  Moreover,  it  may  not  he  a  very  wild  sug- 
gestion to  suppose,  that  he  may  have  belonged  to  the  same 
order  as  Cajsarius,  whom  he  so  oflen  uses:  otherwise  one  can 
hardly  see  how  he  would  have  become  acquainted  with  his 
writings  early  enough  to  have  made  this  use  of  them.  The 
Cistercian  Order  was  at  this  time  in  its  highest  repute  all 
over  Europe,  and  we  may  be  sure  tliat  art  was  cultivated  in 
its  cloisters.  Indeed  Csesarius  gives  us  an  account  of  a  monk 
painter  of  the  order,  which  is  so  interesting  as  illustrative  of 
the  practice  of  art  in  those  times  that  I  give  an  abstract  from 
it : — "  A  certain  monk  of  the  Black  Order,  from  the  diocese 
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of  Mayence,  died  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  good  painter, 
and  so  devoted  to  our  Order,  that  he  painted,  for  nothing,  cruci- 
fixions of  wonderful  beauty  at  aeveral  altars  in  many  of  our 
houses,  only  receiving  his  ezpeuses.  For  our  crucifixions  he 
almost  always  made,  not  requiring  any  payment  from  U3."^ 
It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  hare  recorded  the  name  of 
this  early  labourer  in  art,  for  without  doubt  his  practice 
illustrates  the  mode  in  which  our  humblest  churches  were 
decorated  during  the  middle  ages.  The  Chaldon  painting 
retains  the  evidences  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  school,  tliat 
was  soon  to  give  way  to  one  of  progress,  which  ended  not 
until  the  whole  system  culminated  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
from  which  period  there  was  a  rapid  decline. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  paintings  in  the  church  of  Wis- 
borough  Q-reen.  These  consisted  of  symbolic  representa- 
tions of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  in  which  a  figure  is  surrounded 
by  figures  of  a  dragon,  which  tortures  each  offending  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  wherein  each  sin  is  supposed  to  reside ; 
and  one  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  remains  of  another  subject 
above.  There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  treatment  of 
these  latter  subjects.  The  figure  of  Christ  has  a  peculiarly 
shaped  crown  npon  his  head,  which  is  intended  to  represent 
the  crown  of  thorns,  but  is  altogether  dissimilar  to  those 
familiar  to  us  in  later  art,  being  woven  to  form  a  triple- 
leaved  tiara  :  it  has  the  crossed  nimbus,  and  the  hair  is  long 
and  flowing.  The  body  is  attenuated,  the  ribs  being  strongly 
marked,  and  the  loins  are  covered  with  drapery  hanging  to 
the  knees.  The  right  side  of  the  composition  is  gone,  but 
there  yet  remains  a  portion  of  the  bead  and  arm  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  upraised  towards  the  head  as  in  grie^  and  the 
spear  and  one  leg  of  the  soldier  about  to  pierce  the  Saviour's 
side.  On  the  left  is  a  figure  holding  a  jar  or  bottle  in  one 
hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  holds  up  a  sponge,  but  not 
upon  a  reed,  according  to  the  sacred  text.  St.  John  in  a 
chasuble,  crossing  his  hands  upon  his  breast  and  holding  a 
book  beneath  his  arm,  stands  on  the  left  of  this  figure  ;  and 
lastly,  comes  that  of  the  dying  thief,  but  as  this  is  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Saviour,  it  must  be  the  Impenitent  Thief, 
Gestas,  as  he  is  called  in  legendary  story. 

This  latter  figure  is  very  remarkable :  instead  of  the  arms 
extended  upon  the  cross,  which,  I  may  observe,  is  but  a  con- 

I  DUlogui  Minculoram  DisUnotio,  Sto,  cap.  sziT. 
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tinuation  of  that  of  our  Lord,  a  singular  deviation  from  our 
ordinary  conventions,  they  are  placed  over  it,  hrought  round 
in  front,  and  tied  with  a  rope  or  thong,  the  body  being  thus 
suspended.  In  ecclesiastical  art  the  thieves  are  not  shown 
aa  crucified  in  the  same  way  as  the  Saviour,'  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  we  have  here  the  popular  inSueace  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemiu,  for  its  nanative  has  many 
points  of  agreement,  and  we  must  all  remember,  that  the 
names  of  the  thieves,  Dismas  and  Gestas,  as  well  as  Longinus, 
the  centurion  who  pierced  our  Lord's  side,  first  occur  in  this 
gospel,  and  how  completely  mediaeval  art  has  accepted  its 
narrative  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  show.  Now  the  Greek 
version,  the  earliest  certainly  to  which  we  can  refer,  though 
not  probably  earlier  than  the  fifth  ceatury,  thus  relates  the 
event ; — "  And  Jesus  went  out  of  the  Praetorium,  and  the  two 
malefactors  vrith  him  ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  place,  they 
stripped  him  of  his  garments,  and  put  about  him  a  linen 
clo^,  and  they  put  a  crown  of  thorns  on  him  about  hia 
head.  And  they  crucified  him,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
hanged  the  two  malefactors  with  him.  .  ,  .  And  the  soldiers 
mocked  him,  coming  and  offering  him  vinegar  and  gall,  &c." 
It  is  certain  that  this  term  "  hanged  "  has  been  interpreted 
as  a  different  mode  of  punishment,  and  has  had  a  very 
common  acceptation.  The  omission  of  the  "  reed,"  but  offer- 
ing the  sponge  with  the  band  may  be  referred  to  the  same  ; 
nevertheless,  the  reed  and  sponge  have  been  associated  among 
the  instruments  of  the  Passion  long  previous  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  to  the  first  half  of  which  this  picture  may  he 
referred.  The  background  is  diapered,  and  the  gable  ends 
above  the  cross  indicate  the  distant  Jerusalem. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
subject  which  surmounts  this  is  gone,  yet  we  are,  so  far, 
fortunate  that  what  remains  is  probably  the  most  interesting. 
There  is  a  small  fragment  of  the  figure  of  our  Lord,  showing 
the  head  with  the  crossed  nimbus,  and  the  left  hand  holding 
a  cross,  like  that  of  an  urchbisbop.  Opposite  to  this  is  the 
figure  of  SL  James,  habited  in  a  long  tunic,  over  which  is  a 
mantle  or  cloak,  having  at  the  &stening  a  large  escallop 
shell.  He  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  similar  cross  to  that  of 
Christ,  and  at  his  girdle  hangs  a  large  pouch  or  scrip,  upon 
it,  heraldicaUy  disposed,  a  cross  patee  between  three  escallopa, 
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one  and  two.  He  is  turning  towards  a  group  of  figures,  all 
habited  as  pilgrims,  like  himself,  each  with  his  bourdon  or 
BtafT,  an  escallop  upon  his  scrip,  and  wearing  a  slouched  cap 
for  the  head,  commonly  used  by  peasants  and  wayfarers  in 
early  ages,  and  often  seen  in  miniatures  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  fact,  this  cap,  the 
"  chapouraet "  of  heraldry,  forms  the  arms,  variously  dif- 
ferenced, of  the  great  Lombard  families  of  Capello  or  Capel- 
letto,  the  Capulet  of  Verona,  and  of  Sliakspeare'a  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet."*  The  attitude  of  the  saint's  right  hand  shows 
that  he  is  introducing  these  pilgrims  to  our  Lord,  now  in 
the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  the  indication  of  buildings  above 
their  heads  is  in  accordance  with  the  text,  "  in  my  Father's 
house  there  are  many  mansions."  The  wavy  base,  which 
separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  compartment,  is  to 
indicate  the  heavens. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  a  subject  quite  away  from 
our  ordinary  experience.  That  it  has  a  special  object  and  a 
special  meaning  cannot  be  doubted,  for  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  ecclesiastical  art  never  acknowledged  the  whim 
or  fancy  of  the  artist.  We  must  seek  directly  for  the  inter- 
pretation in  the  legendary  histories  of  St.  James  of  Compo- 
stella,  and  of  the  celebrated  shrine  in  the  Spanish  province  of 
Galicia.  Of  all  the  shrines  in  Christendom,  none  exceeded 
this,  not  even  that  of  Loretto.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
Tery  term  pilgrim,  in  its  religious  sense,  was  first  applied  to 
cue  who  had  travelled  to  the  shiine  of  St.  James.  For 
Dante,  in  his  "Vita  Nuova,"  makes  a  specific  distinction, 
and  only  allows  the  name  of  pilgrim  to  him  who  went 
beyond  seas  as  "to  the  House  in  Galicia."  And  the  escallop- 
shell  has  become  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim  in  a  general  sense, 
although  truly  it  only  belongs  to  the  shrine  of  Compostella. 
For  instance  the  efBgy  of  the  pilgrim  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch, 
Leicestershire,  has  the  sign  of  St.  James,  i.  e.,  the  escallop- 
shell,  upon  his  cap  and  scrip.  Also  the  arms  of  the  Veronese 
family  of  Pellegrini,  as  given  upon  a  tomb  in  the  church  of 
St.  Anastasia,  in  Verona,  is  a  pilgrim  in  full  habit  with  the 
escallop  upon  his  cap.  In  the  Peninsula  the  importance 
of   the  shrine   was   immense.      It  was   a  received  opinion 
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that  you  must  at  one  time  make  a  pilgrimage  thither,  if 
not  in  body  during  life,  then  in  spirit  after  death,  and  ttf 
those  performing  this  good  work,  the  Milky  Way  waa  aaid 
to  be  a  guide  by  night,  pointing  as  it  were,  in  its  starry 
course,  the  road  to  heaven. 

"  Namque  ferunt  vivi  qui  non  hoc  templa  p&tentes 
Invietrnt,  post  &ta  illuo,  et  funerie  uinbraa 
VeaturoB,  maaueque  iatud  pneBtare  beatis 
Lacte  viam  etelliaque  atbam,  qiue  nocte  aerenA 
Fulgurat,  et  longo  deaignat  ttamite  offllum," 

V.  Bariholome  Pereira,  Padecidot,  lib.  Tii.  p,  117. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  subject  of  this  part 
of  the  painting  has  reference  to  an  incident  in  the  legendary 
account  of  the  transportation  of  the  body  of  St.  James  into 
Spain.  It  is  much  too  long  to  give  entire,  but  a  short 
abstract  from  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  "  Whilst 
the  ship  was  passing  by  a  village  in  Portugal,  a  marriage 
festival  was  taking  place,  and  the  bridegroom  was  about  to 
take  part  in  the  sport  of  throwing  the  cane.  But  his  horse 
became  ungovernable,  and  plunging  into  the  sea,  sank,  yet 
soon  arose  again  close  to  the  ship,  the  knight's  garments 
and  the  trappings  of  his  horse  being  now  covered  with 
scallop-shells.  Much  astonished,  seeing  the  disciples  of  the 
Aposde,  he  asked  of  them  how  he  came  there.  *  Certes,' 
they  replied,  '  that  Christ,  through  the  merit  of  a  certain 
servant  of  his,  whose  body  they  were  transporting  in  that 
ship,  had  chosen  to  manifest  his  "power  upon  him,'  The 
knight  then  seeks  to  know  who  Christ  is,  and  is  forthwith 
instructed.  He  then  addressed  them  thus  :  '  Friends  and 
Sirs,  you  who  have  served  Christ  and  his  holy  Apostle,  ask 
him  to  show  for  what  purpose  ho  has  put  these  scallop-shells 
upon  me,  because  so  strange  a  marvel  cannot  have  been 
wrought  without  some  great  mystery.'  With  that  the 
disciples  prayed,  and  afterwards  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
which  said  unto  the  knight, '  Our  Xxird  Christ  has  thought 
good  to  show  by  this  act  all  persons  present  and  to  come, 
who  may  choose  to  love  and  serve  this  his  servant,  and  who 
shall  go  to  visit  him  when  be  shall  be  interred,  that  they 
take  with  them  from  thence  other  such  scallop-shells  as 
these  with  which  thou  art  covered  as  a  seal  of  privilege, 
confirming  that  they  are  his,  and  will  be  so  from  that  time 
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forward.  And  he  promises  that  afterwards  in  the  day  of 
the  Last  Judgment  they  shall  be  recognised  of  God  for  his, 
and  that  because  of  the  honours  which  they  have  done  to 
this  his  servant  and  friend,  in  going  to  visit  him  and  to 
venerate  him,  he  will  receive  them  into  his  glory  and  his 
Paradise,' "  * 

The  application  of  this  legend  to  our  painting  is  not 
difficult.  Its  teaching  is  to  show  that  all  who  go  to  the 
shrine  of  the  apostle,  and  there  worship  the  friend  and 
servant  of  our  Lord,  will  be  received  by  him  into  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  So  we  see  the  saint  himself  introducing 
hia  faithful  followers  to  Christ  in  Paradise,  all  bearing  the 
distinguishing  sign  of  the  escallop-shell.  Those  parte,  now 
gone,  might  have  given  us  still  further  interesting  details, 
but  I  feel  that  we  have  preserved,  that  which  is  the  most 
important.  It  is  worth  while  now  to  ask,  how  so  curious  a 
subject  should  be  found  in  England  ?  I  think  the  answer 
is,  that  this  work  must  have  been  suggested  by  one  who  had 
returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James.  The 
cross  and  escallops  on  the  scrip  of  the  figure  of  St.  James 
are  disposed  in  an  heraldic  fashion,  and  might  be  the  arms 
of  some  family.  In  Spain  there  are  many  who  claim 
descent  from  the  knight  of  the  legeud,  and  whose  arms  con- 
tain escallops.  That  of  Eihadineira  adds  also  a  cross,  as  in 
the  figure  of  St.  James.  It  may  he  that  some  research  into 
the  family  history  of  the  county  might  help  us  in  this 
inquiry. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  paintings 
discovered  at  South  Leigh,  Oxfordshire,  during  a  recent 
restoration  of  the  church.  Having  seen  a  long  notice  of 
this  discovery  in  one  of  the  papers,  with  an  intimation, 
however,  that  they  had  been  restored,  and  finding  that 
photographs  could  be  had  by  application  to  the  Kev.  G. 
Moultrie,  the  incumbent,  I  at  once  wrote  for  them.  With 
them  came  a  description,  which,  unfortunately  not  being 
written  fay  one  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
art,  had  of  necessity  some  errors.  The  misinterpretation 
which  will  invariably  follow  when  this  is  the  case,  has  led, 
in  one  instance,  to  a  false  restoration,  wherein  the  original 
painting  was  otecure.  With  this  exception,  after  giving  the 
photographs  a  close  inspection,  I  believe,  as  Mr.  Moultrie 

•  Qootod  bj  South8j  in  hia  aotett  to  the  "  Pilgrim  to  Compoatella." 
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has  told  me,  that  the  restoration  was  effected  line  for  line ; 
always  remembering,  however,  even  to  do  this  thoroughly 
requires  the  operator  to  be  acquainted  with  the  conventions, 
if  he  would  avoid  error  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  suppose  you 
follow  a  hue  when,  nererthelesa,  you  may  be  deviating  in 
some  details  of  importance.  It  would  have  been  far  more 
interesting,  in  an  archeeological  point  of  view,  could  we  have 
had  photographs  previous  to  any  retouching. 

It  ia  not  often  we  get  so  much  out  of  one  church,  and  I 
am  informed  that  the  paintings  now  preserved  had  been 
covered  by  others  of  a  subsequent  date.  They  consist  of 
the  "  Resurrection,"  or  rather  of  the  "  Last  Judgment," 
"St.  Michael  weighing  Souls,"  without  doubt  the  most 
important  example  yet  discovered;  the  figures  of  St.  Clement 
of  Home,  and  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
These  last  are  the  latest  in  date,  belonging  to  quite  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  arrangement  of 
the  subjects  places  the  "  Last  Judgment  "  over  the  chancel 
arch,  it^  usual  position,  carrying  also  a  portion  of  it  on  to 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  and  on  to  the  corresponding  wall 
of  the  arcade  of  the  north  aisle.  Beneath  this  is  a  highly 
decorated  diaper,  composed  of  foliage  with  birds  interspersed 
• — probably  parrots,  as  has  been  well  suggested  in  allusion  to 
the  name  of  Perrot,  a  family  who  lived  at  North  Leigh,  and 
who  may  have  been  at  the  cost  of  the  work.  The  large 
painting  of  St.  Michael,  Ac,  measuring  11  ft.  by  10  ft., 
occupies  the  space  between  a  window  on  the  south  wall  and 
the  south  entrance. 

With  this  latter  I  will  commence  the  description.  The 
figure  of  St.  Michael,  with  wings  above  displayed,  is  habited 
in  a  closely  fitting  embroidered  jupon,  the  arms  and  legs  in 
plumose  scales,  a  convention  in  very  common  use  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Heavenly  Host  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
his  mantle  is  fastened  by  a  morse  on  the  breast ;  in  his  right 
hand  he  holds  the  balance,  in  his  left  be  brandishes  aloft  a 
sword.  In  the  scale  on  his  right  is  a  half-draped  figure  of 
a  soul  kneeling  on  one  knee  with  hands  conjoined  in  prayer ; 
in  that  of  his  left  side  is  a  demon  blowing  a  horn,  a  frequent 
convention  ;  another  sits  upon  the  end  of  the  beam  to  weigh 
it  down  ;  another  with  wings  is  flying  downwards  with  an 
instrument  of  torment,  as  if  to  render  assistance.  This  end 
of  the  scale  bangs  over  the  open  jaws  of  Hell,  in  which  other 
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demons  are  aiding  with  a  hook  or  rope  attached  to  the  scale 
in  order  to  depress  it.  On  the  other  side  stands  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  long  golden  hair  and  crowned, 
having  over  her  gown  a  super-tunic,  and  a  mantle  richly 
embroidered  with  stars  of  heraldic  fashion  ;  she  stands  upon 
a  crescent  moon,  twelve  stars  are  said  to  be  above  her  head, 
and  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  rosary.  The  whole  is 
richly  framed  within  a  border  of  foliated  ornament,  and  the 
background  of  the  subject  is  diapered  with  round  spots. 

I  have  described  this  subject  as  it  is  now  restored  by 
Messrs.  Burlison  and  Grylls  ;  but  there  are  details  here  so 
utterly  inadmissible  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Moultrie,  and  cor- 
recting the  appropriation  of  the  subject,  told  him  I  was  sure 
that  the  moon  was  a  mistake,  that  there  were  no  stars  above 
the  head,  for  had  they  been  so  intended  they  must  have 
been  in  the  form  of  a  corona,  and  not  following  the  lines  of 
the  diaper.  That  the  figure  of  the  soul  kneeling  on  one 
knee  and  partially  draped,  were  both  against  accepted  con- 
ventions ;  that  the  rosary  in  the  hand  of  the  Vii^in  should 
rest  upon  the  end  of  the  balance  ;  and  that  details  of  orna- 
ment had  been  introduced  not  in  accord  with  the  period. 
I  received  a  very  courteous  reply,  admitting  that  the  portion 
I  had  spoken  of  was  originally  obscure  and  indistinct,  and 
a  diagram  was  enclosed  to  indicate  the  part,  which  was  one 
comer,  comprising  the  lower  half  of  the  figure  of  the  Virgin. 
But  my  informant  said  that  they  certainly  were  stars,  twelve 
in  number  overhead,  and  that  the  rosary  did  not  rest  on 
the  balance. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  question  the  good  faith  of  this 
statement,  nevertheless  my  experience  tells  me  how  easy  it 
is  to  glide  into  error  in  matters  of  this  kind,  with  the  full 
conviction  of  your  truthfulness.  In  point  of  fact,  a  close 
examination  shows  me  that  these  are  not  stars  at  all,  but  a 
form  of  diaper,  and  that  it  was  not  continued  throughout 
must  be  referred  to  one  of  those  accidents  of  which  there 
are  many  analogies.  Then,  as  to  the  rosary,  it  is  a  matter 
of  two  or  three  short  lines,  which,  if  obscured,  would  have 
naturally  been  omitted  by  a  restorer  with  no  special 
knowledge  for  his  guidance.  Indeed,  the  rosary  resting 
upon  the  end  of  the  beam  is  essential  to  the  story.  It 
weighs  down  the  balance  ;  it  is  the  opposing  force  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  the  demons  on  the  opposite  side.     The 
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examples  vre  hare  had  of  the  auhject  are  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  any  doubt  on  this  matter,  Two  have  been  dis- 
covered during  the  last  few  years  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Buckinghamshire. 

In  all  cases  of  the  latter  class  the  incident  is  evidently  the' 
same,  and  the  intent  is  obviously  to  show  the  efficacy  of  in- 
vocation to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  story,  to  which  it  must 
be  referred,  belongs  to  a  large  class,  of  which  compilations 
exist,  not  only  in  the  Latin,  but.  in  most  of  the  vernacular 
dialects  of  Europe.  Possibly  our  English  examples  were 
destroyed  at  the  Reformation.  Many  of  the  stories  are  of 
very  great  antiquity,  but  I  know  of  no  compilation  earlier 
than  the  twelfth  century.  In  that  beautiful  MS.  Tolume 
called  Queen  Mary's  Psalter,  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
are  many  marginal  illustrations  of  these  miracles  of  the 
Vii^n.  Among  them  that  of  the  Pious  Painter  and  the 
Pious  Thief,  of  which  Southey  made  an  amusing  paraphrase. 
But  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Winchester  Cathedral  is  a  very 
large  series  of  subjects,  now  almost  obliterated,  including 
the  last  mentioned  and  a  number  of  others  of  singular 
curiosity,  a  full  account  of  which  I  gave  in  1845.*  Many 
of  them  have  a  similar  tendency,  showing  that,  however 
great  the  sinner,  the  power  to  save  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  is  to  one  of  this  kind  that  this  painting 
belongs,  and  it  refers  to  an  Italian  usurer,  a  hated  class, 
whose  evil  deeds  were  on  the  point  of  weighing  down  the 
scale.  Whereupon  the  Virgin  Mary  appears  and  certifies 
that  he  ever  invoked  her,  saying  his  "  Ave  Maria,"  and 
casting  her  rosary  upon  the  beam  she  restored  the  balance 
in  favour  of  the  guilty  soul.  A  story  of  much  greater 
antiquity,  but  of  a  similar  tendency,  occurs  in  the  Golden 
Lf^end  under  the  head  of  the  Assumption.  It  is  too  long 
to  give  entire,  but  it  is  of  a  knight  who  had  made  a  compact 
with  Satan,  for  large  sums  of  money,  to  deliver  up  his  wife. 
She  being  devoted  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  latter  takes  her 
place,  and  the  demon  is  discomfited.  He  then  claims  the 
man's  soul,  and  a  long  altercation  takes  place,  when  the 
matter  is  referred  to  the  supreme  Judge.  The  story  takes 
somewhat  of  a  dramatic  form,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient 
moralities.  Two  characters  are  introduced,  Truth  and  Justice. 
After  much  dispute,  our  Lord  commands  that  the  scales 

<  See  Winchester  volume  of  the  Britieli  ArchMologicil  Auocation.  ■ 
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should  be  brought,  and  all  the  good  and  evil  deeds  weighed. 
But  Truth  and  Justice  said  to  the  sinner,  "  Recur  with  thy 
whole  mind  to  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  who  sits  beside  the 
Lord,  and  endeavour  to  invoke  her  to  thine  aid."  Which 
^  when  he  had  done,  the  Blessed  Mary  came  to  his  assistance, 
and  placed  her  hand  upou  the  balance,  and  that  part  wherein 
were  but  few  good  works.  Also  the  devil  on  his  side  en- 
deavoured to  draw  it  down.  But  the  Mother  of  Mercy  pre- 
vailed and  liberated  the  sinner.  The  above  story  is  conceived 
entirely  in  the  same  spirit,  but  it  has  not  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  rosary.  In  the  painting  discovered  at  Lenham, 
in  Kent,  the  rosary  is  distinctly  lying  upon  the  end  of  the 
beam,  and  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  was  so  here.  In  point 
of  fact  were  it  not,  there  would  be  no  obvious  meaning  in  the 
introduction  of  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  nor  in  the  rosary  in 
her  hand ;  nor  should  we  have  the  reason  of  the  beam  being 
depressed  on  that  aide  in  favour  of  the  soul.  An  operator 
not  knowing  these  facts  would  be  sure  to  err,  as  he  would 
naturally  argue  that  perspective  demanded  that  the  beam 
should  be  in  front  of  the  rosary.  Whatever  view  may  be 
entertained  on  the  subject  of  restorations,  it  is  certain  that 
none  should  ever  be  undertaken  witliout  a  record  of  the 
previous  state. 

On  examination  of  the  painting  over  the  chancel-arch  one 
is  at  once  impressed  with  the  fact  of  all  the  upper  portion 
being  gone,  for  it  is  the  "  Last  Judgment,"  not  the  "  Re- 
surrection," which  does  not  occur  as  a  separate  subject. 
The  depressed  roof  at  once  explains  this,  for  when  this  was 
substituted  for  one  of  a  higher  pitch  it  must  have  cut  off  all 
the  upper  part,  which  contained  the  figures  of  our  Lord,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  &c.  What  now  remains 
is  but  the  base  of  the  picture,  representing  two  angels  de- 
scending on  either  side  sounding  trumpets ;  that  on  the  right 
is  clothed  in  white,  that  on  the  left  is  in  the  dark  raiment 
of  Badness  or  of  mourning,  and  figures  of  the  dead  arising 
from  their  graves.  Of  those  on  the  right,  some  cast  their 
eyes  upwards  towards,  what  would  have  been,  had  the  paint- 
ing been  complete,  the  figure  of  our  Lord  in  judgment. 
Some  look  towards  the  right,  where  is  shown  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  with  St.  Peter  guarding  its  gates.  On  the  left 
side  a  large  group  bound  around  with  a  coil  are  being  urged 
onwards  by  demons  to  the  mouth  of  Hell.    Abor^  tb^  forms 
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rising  irom  the  graves,  are  in  attitudes  of  despair  ;  one,  a 
female  with  long  hair,  covers  her  face  with  her  hands.  As 
is  usual,  the  mediseval  artist  never  fails  to  represent  all 
orders  of  societj.  Kings  and  queens,  mitred  prelates,  monks 
vith  the  shaven  crovn,  as  well  as  laymen  ;  he  is  most 
impartial,  equally  distributing  them  on  the  right,  as  on  the 
left.  Eighteen  naked  figures  rising  Irom  their  graves  re- 
present the  saved.  Among  them  a  king  and  queen,  a  Pope 
in  bis  tiara,  a  bishop  in  his  mitre,  a  monk  with  the  tonsure, 
a  merchant  with  the  cap  of  maintenance.  Above  them 
a  scroll  inscribed  "  Venite,  benedicti  Fatris  mei "  {"  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father").  On  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel-arch  the  lost  are  represented.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  painting  three  figures  rise  from  their  graves  weeping 
and  lamenting.  The  group  of  the  condemned  contains 
twelve  figures : — among  them  a  king,  a  queen,  a  noble,  a 
monk,  and  a  bishop.  Above  the  painting  is  a  scroll  contain- 
ing the  words  "  Discedite,  maledicti  "  ("  Depart,  ye  cursed"). 
By  the  latter  group,  on  the  ground,  is  Satan  in  the  form  of 
a  serpent  in  many  a  coil.  The  photograph  does  not  show 
the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  not  on  the  same  plane,  but 
on  the  return  wall  of  the  arcade.  But,  from  the  printed 
description  sent  to  me,  it  seems  to  show  a  very  usual  con- 
vention. St.  Peter  holding  the  keys  is  habited  in  a  black 
cope  with  morse,  behind  is  an  open  archway  with  groined 
roof  in  a  castellated  building ;  over  the  battlements  of 
which  are  seen  angels  with  outspread  wings,  and  the  spires 
of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  in  the  background. 

Without  doubt  we  have  here  a  very  remarkable  reUc  of 
mediaeval  art.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  power  shown  in  the 
expression  of  the  various  figures,  which  reminds  us,  though 
at  a  distance,  of  some  of  the  work  in  the  Oampo  Santo  at 
Pisa.  The  subject  of  "  Soul  Weighing,"  just  described,  is 
properly  a  part  of  the  Doom,  and  is  very  frequently 
represented  in  the  sculptures  at  the  west  front  of  cathedrals 
on  the  continent,  as  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  Amiens,  &c.,  but 
here  it  is  separate  and  constitutes  a  supplement  In  fact 
with  its  special  treatment  it  is  always  distinct  in  our  churches 
after  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  other  subjects  have  no  importance.  They  are  late 
examples  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  no  means  of  the 
best  work  of  that  time.     The  figure  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome 
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18  beneath  a  canopy,  attired  as  a  Pope  in  chasuble,  dalmatic, 
alb,  stole,  amice,  and  the  triple  tiara.  Hia  right  hand  is  in 
the  act  of  benediction,  and  pendant  from  his  wrist  is  an 
anchor,  the  symbol  of  his  martyrdom.  In  his  left  hand 
he  holds  the  triple-formed  cross.  It  is  an  ungainly  and 
ill-deeigned  figure.     The  waved  lines  beneath  represent  sea. 

Under  a  similar  canopy  is  a  representation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  holding  a  lily,  and  the  dove,  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  descending  upon  her.  It  would  not  be  correct  to 
call  this  "  The  Annunciation,"  as  none  other  of  the  accom- 
paniments exist,  and  there  is  no  relation  shown  to  any  other 
figure,  as,  for  instance,  the  Angel  Grabriel.  It  is  in  fact  a 
symbolic  representation,  like  that  of  St.  Clement.  It  is  of 
the  same  character  and  age,  and  not  much  better  than  the 
other  figure  in  its  execution. 

The  date  of  the  "  Last  Judgment "  and  that  of  "  Soul 
Weighing  "  cannot  be  before  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
details  of  the  angel  in  the  latter  are  precisely  similar  to  the 
treatment  obserred  in  the  sculptured  figures  of  the  Heavenly 
Host  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  in  St.  Mary's,  Warwick. 
When  we  commend  the  care  which  has  preserved  these 
works,  one  would  like  to  impress  upon  all  to  whom  such 
office  pertaioa,  that  the  value  of  them  depends  entirely  upon 
their  illustration  of  the  past  As  works  of  art  they  tell  us 
nothing,  and  when  restored  their  value  is  lessened,  because 
we  lose  the  testimony  they  would  otherwise  present. 
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By  the  Hon.  WILLIAM  0?raN  STANLBT,  F.8.A.,  K.P. 

Our  knowledge  aa  to  the  ancient  working  for  copper  at 
Amlwch,  Parya  Mountain,  is  so  slight,  that  we  can  affirm 
nothing  more  than  that  ancient  workings  are  or  were  to  be 
found,  with  lai^e  boulders  from  the  sea-shore,  bearing  traces 
of  having  been  used  as  pounding  stones.  Some  of  these  are 
notched  or  grooved  round  the  centre,  for  the  purpose  of 
fastening  handles  to  them,  bound  probably  with  twigs  or 
sinews.  Charcoal  also  was  found  in  abundance,  which 
marks  the  way  in  which  the  mineral  was  detached,  as 
described  by  Tacitus.  The  early  workers  first  heated  the 
rock,  then  cast  water  upon  it,  after  which  they  easily  detached 
the  ore  with  stone  hammers. 

That  copper  was  exported  from  Anglesey  previously  to 
the  landing  of  the  Eomans,  is  hardly  to  be  doubted.  That 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Anglesey,  in  a  great  measure,  tempted 
the  Romans  to  establish  themselves  in  Mona,  may  indeed  be 
argued  with  a  fair  probability  of  truth.  Positive  evidence 
that  the  Parys  mines  had  been  actually  worked  by  the 
Romans  was,  however,  wanting,  until  recent  discoveries 
occurred.  It  is  true  that  a  cake  of  copper  had  been  found 
with  a  Roman  inscription, — socio  eom^, — but  heretofore  it 
was  uncertain  whether,  as  repeatedly  stated,  it  was  dis- 
covered at  Caerhun,  near  Conway,  or  as  other  authorities 
lead  us  to  conclude,  at  Aberfraw. 

Id  1871,  however,  a  man  discovered  four  cakes  of  copper 
on  the  north-west  side  of  Parys  Mountain,  and  Mr.  T.  F. 
Evans,  the  intelligent  lessee  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's 
portion  of  the  Mona  mine,  got  possession  of  them.  They 
are  all  of  the  same  circular  shape,  each  cake  weighing 
about  29  lb.  6  oz.,  measuring  12  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  and  2  in.  in  thickness.  One  of  these  cakes,  in  my 
possession,  which  was  given  to  me  by  Mr,  Evans,  has,  on  a, 
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circular  stamp,  the  letters — itls — and,  as  if  to  make  up  a 
certain  fixed  weight,  there  are  three  dabs  of  copper,  one  over 
the  other,  each  having  been  stamped  with  the  same  letters. 
May  we  not  conjecture  that  this  was  a  tribute  cake  of  a 
prescribed  weight  1 

The  copper  is  pure  and  soft ;  not  having  undergone  the 
process  of  refining,  as  used  at  present.  The  ancients  had  not 
the  same  powers  of  the  furnace  and  blast  that  are  now 
employed. 

The  earliest  discovery  on  record  of  a  massa,  or  cake,  of 
copper  in  Anglesey,  occurred  about  1640.  This  cake,  now 
at  the  seat  of  Lord  Mostyn,  at  Mostyn,  Flintshire,  was  first 
noticed  by  the  learned  Edward  Lhwyd,  keeper  of  the 
Ashroolean  Museum  in  Oxford,  in  his  additions  relating  to 
Wales,  given  in  the  edition  of  Camden's  "  Britannia,"  by 
Bishop  Gibson.' 

Pennant,  in  the  course  of  his  tour  in  1770,  visited  Mostyn, 
and  he  mentions,  amongst  the  Valuable  antiquities  there 
brought  together  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,'  the  cake 
of  copper  stated  to  have  been  found  at  Caer-hSn  ;  he  notices 
it  again  in  his  "  Observations  on  Mining  in  Koman  times."^ 
Pennant  describes  the  mass  as  found  at  Caer-hSn,  the  an- 
cient Conovium,  and  probably  smelted  from  one  of  the 
Snowdon  Hills,  where  of  late  years  much  had  been  got.  It 
is  in  shape,  he  says,  of  a  cake  of  bees-wax  ;  on  the  upper 
part  is  a  deep  concave  impression  with  the  words  room  ', 
across,  there  is  impressed  obliquely,  in  lesser  letters,  natsol. 
I  cannot  explain  it.  Pennant  observes,  unless  nat  stands  for 
natio — the  people  who  paid  this  species  of  tribute,  and  sol 
for  solvii ;  that  being  the  stamp-master's  mark.  These 
cakes  might  be  bought  up  by  a  merchant  resident  in  Britain, 
and  consigned  to  his  partner  at  Rome.*      The  weight  is 

'  Ths  first  edition  of  Bishop  Gibwu's  on  the  authority  of  Ur.  Davies  of  Neir> 

"Camden  "  vta  published  ia  1696;  the  buigh,  AngleBey,     It  came  into  tbehandi 

■econd,  moat  frequently  cil«d,  appeared  of  Vven  Wood  of  Mhoemon,  and  wm  pre- 

in  1722,  in  two  vols,  folio.    See  voL  ii.  p.  seated  by  bim  to  Arcbbisliop  WilliamE, 

802,  and  the  engraring  by  Eip,   p.  831,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  Lud;  Hostyn. 

where    the    cake    iji    very    inaccurately  See  also  Angharad  Llwd's  Hiat  of  Nona, 

fibred.     See  alao  tbe  edition  by  Qougli,  p.  181,  wbcre  tbe  erroneuue  account  of 

to),  ii.  p.  S88.  the  find  having  been  at  ConoTium  ia  coi^ 

'  Pennant,   "Tour  in  Wales,"  toI.  i.  rected. 

pp.  11,  63, pl.it    The  place  where  it  was  '  Ibid,  p.  63. 

found,  namely,  at  Aberfraw,  and  not,  as  *  See  also  the  remarlu  b;  Dr.  U'Caul, 

BfBrmed  by  Pennant,  at  Caflr-hf>Q,  appean  of  Toronto,  one  of  our  moat  learned  au- 

by   a  letter    from    Lhwyd,    in  16113,   to  tliuritiea  in  Roman  epigraphy.     Britanno- 

Eichard  Moityn,  at  Pembedw,  Flintshire,  Eoman  Insoription,  pp.  228,  270. 
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42  lb.,  diameter  of  upper  part  1 1  in.,  thickness  in  the  middle 
2f  in.  Pennant  accompanies  this  account  with  a  more 
accurate  representation  of  the  massa,  and  a  profile  to  show 
the  thickness."  In  his  account  of  copper  mines  on  Parya 
Mountain,  Pennant  observes  that  "  it  is  certain  that  the 
Romans  were  the  undertakers  of  these  mines,"  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  thejr  sent  the  ore  to  Caer-hdn  to  be  smelted, 
the  place  where  "  the  famouacake  of  copper  "  was  discovered.* 
"They  might  likewise  have  had  a  smelting  hearth  in  this 
island  (Anglesea),  for  a  round  cake  of  copper  was  discovered 
at  Llanvaethlle,  a  few  miles  from  this  place  (Parys  Moun- 
tain).  Its  weight  was  50  lbs.,  and  it  had  on  it  a  mark  re- 
sembling an  L."  Lewis,  Topog.  Diet.,  gives  the  weight  as 
54  lbs.,  and  says  that  it  was  found  in  1757.  Charcoal  and 
scoria  of  copper  are  often  ploughed  up. 

The  second  cake  was  found  about  1840,  at  Cery  Ddwi,  a 
farm  of  Sir  R.  Bulkeley's,  in  Llangwyllog,  Anglesey.  It  is 
circular  in  form,  and  weighs  35  lb,  1 5|  oz. ;  it  measures 
13  in.  in  diameter,  2  in.  in  thickness ;  it  has  no  mark  stamped 
upon  it.  Sir  R.  Bulkeley  gave  it  to  me.  The  third  waa 
found  inl827,at  a  farm  called  Cefn  in  Llanbeulan,  Anglesey; 
it  weighs  30  lb.  8  oz.,  the  diameter  is  12^  iu.,  the  thickness 
2  in.  This  cake  has  a  dab  of  copper  on  the  top,  as  if  to 
make  up  some  deficiency  in  the  weight ;  it  has  no  inscription 
or  mark  upon  it.  This  object  belongs  to  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Plas  Brereton,  Caernarvon.  There  is  a  tumulus  called  Byn 
Gola  near  the  spot  at  which  it  was  found. 

In  1869,  three  cakes  of  copper  were  found  at  Castellor  by 
a  labourer  ;  one  was  broken  up  and  sold  ;  the  Rev.  W.  Wynn 
Williams  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Prichard  obtained  the  other 
two.  They  are  figured  in  the  Archseologia  Cambrensis. 
One  of  these  cakes  weighs  49  lb.,  the  other  34  lb.  The  first 
measures  in  diameter  at  the  top,  13  in.,  at  the  bottom  10  in., 
and  2  in.  to  2^  in.  in  thickness.  The  second  measures  in 
diameter  11  in.  at  the  top,  10  in.  at  the  bottom,  and  2  in.  to 
2f  in.  in  thickness.' 

There  is  mention  of  a  cake  being  found  at  Llanfaethlu, 
and  of  another  at  Llenfairynghormy,  which  was  unfortunately 
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smelted  at  Amlwch.  It  was  stated  that  it  had  the  letter — L 
— marked  upon  it.  Of  these  two  masste  no  traces  can  now 
be  found. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  worked  to  any  depth  ; 
the  process  used  by  them  was  mostly  surface-working,  as 
the  ore  thus  obtained  is  usually  more  carbonaceous,  and 
easier  to  smelt,  than  the  deep-seated  ores,  which  require  all 
the  present  appliances  of  art  and  skill  to  reduce  them  to 
metal. 


A  LIST   OF   COPFBB   OASES   FOUND  IN   AN0LBSET. 

1.  Pound,  as  reported  by  Fennuit,  at  Ca«rti£n  in  GaemarvoDBhire,  but 
since  that  time  the  statement  bj  Lhwjd,  in  Camden's  Britannia,  edit,  by 
Bishop  Gibson,  and  the  notices  by  Miss  Angharad  Llwyd  hare  shown  that 
it  was  found  near  Aberfraw,  in  Anglesey ;  it  is  now  at  Moatyn,  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Mostyu  ;  beats  a  Roman  inscription,  "Socio  Bomtej" 
weighs  42  lb. ;  diameter  at  the  top,  1 1  in. ;  2}  in.  thick. 

2.  Found  about  16S0,  at  Oerig  Bdewi,  Llangwyllog  Farish,  Anglesey — 
a  fium  of  Sir  K  Bulkeley,  Bart.,  and  now  in  my  possessioQ,  having  been 

Presented  to  me  by  Sir  R.  Bulkeley ;  weight  35  lb.  15J  ox. ;  diameter, 
3  in.  ;  2  in.  thick  ;  saucer  shaped  ;  no  mark  upon  it. 

3.  In  the  possession  of  Thos.  Turner,  Esq.,  Caamarron ;  found  at  a 
ferm  called  Cefa,  in  Llanbenter,  Anglesey,  near  Aberfrair ;  weighs 
30  lb.  8  oz. ;  has  a  bundi  of  copper  on  the  upper  side  ;  measures  12^  in. 
diameter  ;  2  in.  thick  ;  sauoer  shaped  ;  no  mark  ;  found  in  1S27. 

i.  Three  cakes,  found  at  Castdlor  in  1869  by  a  labourer.  One  was 
broken  up ;  two  sared  ;  one  in  the  possession  of  the  ReT.  Hugh  Frichard,  of 
Dinan ;  the  other  the  Eev.  W.  Wynn  Williams,  Menaifron,  described  in 
Cambr.  Arch.,  4th  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  67.  One  cake,  13  in.  diameter  at  top, 
10 in.  bottom;  2 in.  thick  ;  weight,  491b.  The  other,  11  in.  diameter 
at  top,  10 in.  at  the  bottom;  thickness,  average  2  in. ;  weight,  341b. 
This  find  ooourred  in  Llanburlog  Parish. 

5.  Three  cakes,  found  at  Bryndu,  near  Amlwch,  weight  29  lb.  6  oi. ; 
12  in.  diameter ;  2  in.  thick.  Two  of  them  had  letters — I V  L  S— in  a 
circular  die ;  the  other,  none.  The  bunch  of  metal  on  the  top,  supposed 
to  be  from  the  slow  flow  of  metU  ttam  the  furnace,  not  to  make  up  weighty 
as  had  been  supposed;  onoe  cold,  the  freshly  molten  metal  would  not 
adhere. 

W.  0.  S. 
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ON  THEEE  COPPER  CAKES  FOtTNI"  AT  BEYKDIT,  NEAB  THE 
EHOS  GOCH  RAILWAY  STATION,  IN  THE  PARISH  OP 
AMLWCH,  ANGLESEY. 


Few  subjects  have  been  discussed  more  warmly  or  more 
frequently  by  those  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
mining  interests  of  the  county  of  Anglesey,  than  the  question 
whether  the  island  for  the  whole  or  a  great  portion  of  its 
extent  forms  a  fair  field  for  exploration,  or  may  be  regarded 
as  having  the  whole  of  its  metalliferous  wealth  concentrated 
in  the  great  orey  districts  which  have  been  worked  for  so 
many  years  at  the  Parys  Mountain.  The  arguments  on 
one  side  have  usually  been  of  a  negative  character.  Those 
who  support  the  theory  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  extensive  mines  referred  to,  the  island  may,  from  aa 
economic  point  of  view,  be  designated  non-metalliferoua, 
assert  in  confident  terms  that  had  lodes  or  deposits  of  value 
existed  they  would  certainly  before  this  have  been  discovered, 
in  a  district  in  which  so  many  intelligent  and  able  minera 
have  spent  so  much  time  in  examination  and  so  much  money 
in  trials.  Those  who  maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there 
is  in  all  probability  a  great  mining  future  in  store  for 
Anglesey,  point  out  the  numerous  backs  or  outcrops  of  lodes 
which  traverse  the  country,  and  cite  instances  in  Cornwall 
and  elsewhere  iu  which  wide  areas  containing  ore  in  two 
rich  mines  were  for  ages  condemned  as  otherwise  utterly 
barren,  and  have  subsequently  developed  into  the  busiest 
centres  of  mining  industry.  The  explorations  made  here 
and  there  are,  as  they  say,  mere  surface  scratchings;  no 
company  of  suf&cient  means  and  permanency  has  as  yet 
undertaken  the  development  of  the  numerous  lodes  which 
may  be  traced  upon  the  surface,  and  it  is,  they  assert, 
totally  at  variance  with  the  observations  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced miners  that  a  district,  which  has  been  proved 
to  contain  such  enormous  masses  of  ore,  should  be  rich  at 
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one  point  only.  They  seldom  fail,  moreover,  to  strengthen 
their  case  by  referring  to  the  numerous  remains  of  mining 
operations  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered, 
and  they  assert  that  mines  which  were  worked  by  the 
ancients  have  rarely  proved  unsuccessful  when  resumed  in 
modem  times.  However  interesting  the  discussion  may  be, 
and  however  important  an  enquiry  into  the  general  question 
at  issue,  we  are  forced  now  to  confine  oureelves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  archffiological  point  advanced  as  an  argument 
in  the  controversy.  We  turn  to  it  with  pleasure.  Modern 
mining,  by  laying  open  ancient  workings  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey,  has  discovered  a  field  of  enquiry  full  of  interest 
to  the  archaeologist,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  review  of 
certain  discoveries  recently  made,  which  throw  some  light 
upon  the  mining  knowledge  and  the  metallurgical  processes 
of  the  ancients,  may  he  in  time  of  some  slight  service  to  the 
mining  engineer  of  our  own  days.  The  writer  therefore 
hopes  that  the  remarks  which  he  proposes  to  make  on  the 
subject,  and  more  especially  on  the  recent  discovery  which 
has  elicited  them,  will  prove  of  interest  to  the  practical 
miner  as  well  as  to  the  archaeologist  to  whom  they  are 
specially  addressed. 

About  two  years  ago  I  received  by  post,  from  the  Rev. 
W.  Wynn  Williams,  of  Menaifron,  in  Anglesey,  a  small 
piece  of  metallic  copper,  broken,  as  he  told  me,  from  a  mass 
which  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  buy  from  the  finder — 
a  peasant  liTing  near  Ty  Croes  Railway  station.  I  saw  that 
it  was  coarse  and  unrefined  copper,  but  owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  morsel  and  its  battered  condition,  I  could  not 
say  with  certainty  whether  the  fragment  was  from  a  specimen 
of  native  copper  or  the  result  of  metallurgical  treatment  of 
copper  ore.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  at  Menaifron,  I 
saw  one  of  the  pieces  of  copper  from  which  the  fragment 
sent  to  me  was  broken,  and  I  then  perceived  at  once  that  it 
was  a  round  cake  of  smelted  copper.  The  cakes  of  which 
this  was  one  have  since  been  described  in  an  interesting 
memoir  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Priehard,  in  the  "  Archseologia 
Cambrensis,"  fourth  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  57.  With  very  slight 
modifications,  the  description  there  given  by  him  of  these 
cakes  may  be  taken  as  supplying  a  good  general  idea  as  to 
the  form  and  size  of  those  which  the  writer  has  now  the 
good  fortune  to  bring  into  notice.  r-         i 
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On  the  22nd  of  June,  1871,  a  countryman  came  to  mj 
honse  and  asked  to  see  me  ;  on  being  told  that  I  was  not  at 
home  he  lef^  a  small  piece  of  copper.  On  my  return  I 
found  at  once  that  it  was  a  portion  of  a  cake  similar  to  the 
one  which  I  had  seen  at  Menaifron ;  and  being  anxious  to 
save  any  others  that  the  man  might  bare  discovered  from 
the  battering  process  which  had  procured  for  him  that  piece, 
I  went  to  his  cottage  early  next  day.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  found  three  round  cakes  of  the  metal.  One  of  these  he 
had  smashed  witli  a  pick,  in  order  to  see  what  it  was  made 
of ;  the  other  two  he  produced  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  found,  I  soon  bargained  with  him  for  the  three, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  was  at  home  cleaning  the  specimens 
that  were  in  perfect  condition,  and  putting  together  the 
pieces  of  the  broken  one.  After  some  time  spent  in  this 
operation  I  found  that  one  of  the  undamaged  cakes  and  the 
broken  one  bore,  in  characters  of  unmistakeable  distinctness, 
the  letters — l  v  L  8 — which  had  evidently  been  stamped 
upon  the  hot  metal  while  it  was  soft  by  means  of  a  circular 
die,  and  I  perceived  that  the  find  was  not  much  less  valuable 
than  that  of  the  famous  cake  of  Caerhun.  I  informed  the 
Hon.  W.  0.  Stanley  and  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Williams  of  the 
discovery  thus  made,  and  have  been  urged  by  these  gentle- 
men to  write  a  few  remarks  upon  the  cakes  and  the  manner 
of  finding  them.  I  have  not,  however,  had  leisure  until 
lately  to  comply  with  their  request. 

The  cake  which  bears  the  most  distinct  impression  of  the 
letters  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county,  the  Hon.  W.  O.Stanley,M.P.;  the  two  others  I  have 
presented  to  the  British  Museum.  The  accompanying 
engraving  is  a  beautiful  and  truthful  representation  of  the 
first. 

The  distinctness  of  the  lettering  is  not  in  the  least 
ex^gerated,  while  the  pimply  appearance  of  the  surface  is 
shown  with  admirable  exactness.  The  upper  impression  is 
made  upon  a  hunch,  a  portion  of  which  appeared  to  have 
been  flattened  down  upon  the  tops  of  the  letters  L  and  8. 
The  broken  cake  bears  a  simitar  hunch,  which  is  stamped  in 
the  same  way,  but  not  so  distinctly,  while  the  second  entire 
cake  has  neither  hunch  nor  stamp  upon  the  surface.  On 
examining  the  spot  in  which  these  cakes  were  discovered  I 
found,  by  the  impression  still  remaining,  that  they  had  lain 
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obliquely  one  upoo  another,  like  thrown  quoits,  and  that 
their  upper  edges  must  have  been  almost  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  soil.     I  examined  the  place  carefully,  in  the 


hope  of  being  able  to  find  the  marks  of  ancient  smelting 
in  the  shape  of  slags  or  cinders,  hut  failed  to  discover  any 
indications  that  the  cakes  had  been  smelted  on  the  spot. 
I  am,  however,  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  furnace  or 
furnaces  in  which  they  were  produced  could  not  have  been 
far  away. 

There  are  ancient  mine  workings  only  a  few  score  of  yards 
to  the  south  of  the  spot,  close  to  the  road  leading  from  Pengar- 
nedd  to  Gareglefa  ;  and  I  am  told  that  a  man,  when  raising 
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stones  a  few  years  ago  ia  a  quarry  in  the  same  place  or  small 
field,  collected  a  bag  full  of  rich  portions  of  yellow  copper  ore. 
There  is  also  a  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  that  importaut 
mines  once  existed  there,  and  I  was  told  by  the  tenant,  that 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  application  had  been  made  to 
the  landlord  by  several  parties  who  M'ere  anxious  to  obtain 
permission  to  explore  the  ground  and  take  a  mineral  lease 
of  the  property.  About  twenty  years  ago  copper  ore,  m 
suflScient  quantity  to  be  sent  to  Amlwch  to  be  smelted,  was 
raised  on  the  land  of  "  Four  Crosses  "  farm,  a  few  hundred 
yards  on  the  other  side  ;  and  the  cutting  of  the  Anglesey 
railway,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Rhosgoch  station,  lays  bare 
a  very  pretty  little  string  of  the  same  ore.  The  recurrence 
of  the  ore  in  the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  the  existence  of 
traces  of  ancient  mine  workings  in  such  close  proximity, 
make  it  almost  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  ore  from 
which  the  cakes  were  produced  was  reduced  in  situ.  Each 
cake  formed,  doubtless,  the  whole  charge  of  the  furnace  in 
which  it  was  melted,  and  they  have  every  appearance  of 
having  been  run  out  at  so  low  a  heat  that  the  latter  portion 
flowed  into  the  receiving  mould  with  difficulty  ;  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  the  furnace  and  its  accompaniments  were 
of  very  simple  and  primitive  construction  as  compared  with 
those  employed  by  the  smelters  of  our  days.  The  modus 
operandi  must  have  resembled  closely  the  processes  practised 
in  the  present  time  by  some  of  the  natives  of  certain  parta 
of  Asia,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  treatment 
of  the  ores,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  metallurgical 
process,  was  something  similar.  Dr.  Percy,  in  his  great 
work  on  copper  smelting,  observes  :  "  In  tracing  the  histoiy 
of  a  metallurgic  art  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
gigantic  scale  of  operation  in  the  present  day  as  compared 
with  that  of  ancient  times.  But  in  some  cases  no  progress 
has  been  made,  and  smelting  processes  are  can-ied  on  just 
as  they  appear  to  have  been  at  their  commencement  The 
principles,  however,  upon  which  many  of  these  processes 
hare  been  founded,  and  the  manipulations  practised,  have 
remained  substantially  the  same  in  all  ages."  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  probable  that  the  descriptions  he  gives  of  the  modes 
of  smelting  now  practised  by  the  natives  of  Sikkim,  Himalaya, 
and  Singhana,  in  India,  give  a  good  idea  of  the  smelting 
processes  anciently  carried  on  in  Anglesey,  with  the  only 
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difference  that  the  Aoglei^ey  smelter  of  the  Roman  period 
worked  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  modem  Asiatic  At 
Sikkim  the  ore  raised  -was  copper  pyrites  ;  the  yehi  stone 
was  loosened  by  means  of  fire  setting,  and  afterwards  broken 
up  with  the  hammer  and  gad.  The  ore  was  separated  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  adhering  rock,  and  then  pounded 
down  with  a  heavy  stone  mallet,  another  stone  serving  as  a 
"  knockatonfi,"  a  term  still  used  for  blocks  of  cast  iron  serving 
a  similar  purpose,  on  the  centre  of  which,  after  each  blow, 
the  ore  was  swept  together.  The  ore  when  pounded  was 
washed  in  small  tyes,  and  then  takeu  to  the  furnace.  The 
furnace  was  formed  of  a  sandy  clay,  and  consisted  of  a 
shallow  square  cavity.  The  bellows,  of  which  there  were 
two,  were  seamless  bags  of  goatskin,  and  formed  the  skin  of 
the  body  and  fore  limbs  of  the  animal.  The  mouth  of  the 
bag  was  gathered  in  so  as  to  leave  a  small  opening  only, 
and  was  worked  by  a  boy,  who  by  alternately  loosening  and 
tightening  his  grasp,  as  he  raised  and  depressed  the  bag, 
produced  an  effectual  though  intermittent  blast.  Charcoal 
was  the  only  fuel  used.  The  metal  regvlns  thus  obtained 
was  pounded  and  kneaded  with  cow-dung  iato  small  balls, 
which  were  dried  in  the  sun  and  then  roasted  In  a  shallow 
furnace.  The  roasted  metal  was  then  refined  in  the  furnace 
in  which  the  ore  had  been  fused,  the  result  being  a  cake  of 
copper  weighing  four  to  five  pounds,  and  a  slag  which  was 
subjected  to  no  further  treatment.  The  ore  treated  at 
Singhana  was  also  copper  pyrites,  with  a  matrix  of  quartz  ; 
it  was  powdered,  mixed  with  cow-dung,  aud  kneaded  into 
sausage-shaped  pieces  ;  these  were  sun-dried  and  roasted  in 
circular  heaps.  The  ore  was  then  smelted  in  a  small 
furnace,  with  charcoal  as  iuel,  the  necessary  blast  being  pro- 
duced by  the  goatskin  bellows,  in  form  like  those  described 
before.  Four  persons  were  employed  at  each  furnace, 
perhaps  a  man  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  who  received 
for  their  united  services  ten  rupees  (about  twenty  shillings 
English)  per  month.'  Blast  furnaces  were  the  only  means  used 
in  Britain  for  smelting  copper  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  they  appear  to  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  reverberating  furnaces  now  employed  in  the 
great  smelting  establishments  of  South  Wales  and  Liverpool. 
Whether  they  were  introduced  by  the  Komans  or   were 

■  Percy'B  MetaUurgy,  p.  8B2,  €t»eq. 
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previously  known  to  tte  inhabitants  of  Britain  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  witb  certainty,  but  as  the  British  Celts  had  bronze 
weapons  and  ornaments,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
manufactured  from  the  small  quantities  of  native  copper 
■which  may  have  been  found  near  the  surface  in  our  own 
country,  we  have  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  art  of 
reducing  copper  ore  by  blast  furnaces  was  practised  by  the 
Britons  before  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion.^  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  bronze  was  sufficiently  plentiful  at  any 
period  in  those  early  times  to  enable  the  miner  to  use  it  in 
Lis  arduous  operations.  Indeed  we  have  ample  proofs  in 
the  rounded  shore  stones  found  so  abundantly  in  and  near 
ancient  workings,  and  which  have  evidently  been  used  in 
breaking  and  pounding  the  ore,  and  also  in  the  absence  of 
any  kind  of  tool,  that  they  were  the  only  implements  then 
employed  in  attacking  the  rock. 

The  ores  of  Anglesey  are  found  almost  exclusively  in 
quartz-ore  rocks  of  extreme  hardness,  so  that  their  raising 
and  the  treatment  they  underwent,  before  being  subjected 
to  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  must  consequently  in  ancient  times 
have  been  operations  of  a  most  laborious  and  tedious  nature. 
The  setting  was  probably  the  only  means  of  detaching  the 
rock,  by  which  labour  was  to  some  extent  economised,  and 
the  raising  the  ores  slightly  facilitated ;  but,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  preparatory  excavations,  in  order  to"  adopt 
this  process  with  any  degree  of  advantage,  and  as  the  pieces 
of  rock  thus  disengaged  would  be  of  lai^e  size,  and  would, 
therefore,  require  breaking  up  and  dressing  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  smelter,  we  may  conclude  that,  in  the 
absence  of  tools  of  iron  and  steel,  to  which  it  would  have 
been  a  useful  auxiliary,  not  much  assistance  was  obtained 
by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  rock.'  As  the  copper 
ores,  moreover,  consist  almost  entirely  of  copper  pyrites, 

*  For  moulds  (or  casting  celta.  spear-  was  formorl;  used  (or  bluting.  but  Uiia 

baadB.arraw-beadB,  £e  .fiiuodin  Anglesey,  is  non   applied   sparingl;,  it   being   the 

Bee  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  iiL  p.  2GT  )  AndL  opiuion  a{  the  most  eiperieDced  men  in 

Carobr.,  third  aeries,  voL  ii.  pp.  128,  lliS.  Fahlun,  that  a  judioioua  appHoatioB   of 

Ttie  British  traded  with  the  Belgn,  be-  the  two  muthodB   Hucceeda  better   thui 

ported  oopper  and  iron,  Ac, — W.  O.  ti.  either  of  tbem  alooe ;  for,  us  blasting  bp 

°  Fire  getting. — ^At  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  gunpencler  always  leavea  a  certain  numb^ 
"  fires  are  kindled  in  difierent  parte  of  of  irreguUr  projectioua  in  the  rocka.  the 
the  mine  eiery  Saturday,  about  noon,  aubBequent  procesa  of  applying  Gre  to 
which  continue  burning  the  whole  of  these  irregularitiea  tends  to  soften  them 
Baturdaj  night  and  all  Sunday,  widi  a  and  expedite  the  fall  of  the  ore."  Ken- 
view  to  soften  the  rocka  and  facilitate  wood  on  the  MetaUtferous  Dapoeila, 
their  being  wrought  for  ore.   Gunpowder  vol.  L 
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with  a  highly  silicious  matrix — a  class  of  ore  which  requires 
a  difficult  and  complicated  metallurgical  treatment  for  smelt- 
ing— the  smelting  again  must  have  been  no  less  laborious 
than  the  mining  and  dressing.  Small  as  these  cakes  under 
consideration  are,  it  must  consequently,  at  the  period  to 
which  they  belong,  have  been  a  work  almost  of  incredible 
labour  to  produce  them.  The  appUcation  of  gunpowder  to 
the  blasting  of  rocks,  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  tools,  and  the 
marvellous  power  brought  to  bear  on  modern  mining  opera- 
tions, through  the  steam  engine,  and  tho  results  obtained  by 
these  agencies,  are  now  bo  familiar,  and  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  to  all,  that  I  fear  it  will  not  be  easy  to  appreciate 
adequately  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  miners  and 
metallurgists  who  smelted  these  pieces  of  copper.  Assuming 
that  the  ore  from  which  they  were  reduced  contained  tho 
same  per-centage  of  copper  as  the  ores  raised  in  Anglesey  in 
modem  times,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  one  of 
these  cakes,  that  no  less  than  a  ton  of  the  dry  rock  should 
be  raised,  and  that  that  quantity  should  be  brought  into  a 
condition  suitable  for  smelting,  by  bruising  into  a  fine  state, 
and  careful  picking,  and  probably  by  a  subsequent  washing. 

It  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the 
miner's  work  in  hard  silicious  rocks,  to  state,  that  in  Mona 
mine  six  able  miners,  working  steadily  for  one  month  In  the 
hard  rocks,  in  which  the  ores  mostly  occur,  can  advance  no 
more  than  six  feet  in  a  level  driven  seven  feet  high  by  five 
feet  vride.  This  gives  a  solid  content  of  210  cubic  feet,  and 
a  weight  of  about  15  tons  of  rock  disengaged  during  that 
time;  1100  steel  borers  would  he  blunted,  and  70  lb.  of 
the  best  blasting  powder  consumed.  The  rocks  are  usually 
devoid  of  joints  or  lines  of  cleavage,  which  might  facilitate 
their  working  by  means  of  the  pick  and  the  wedge,  and  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  any  other  means  than  that  of 
boring  and  blasting  could  successfully  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them. 

The  ancient  miners,  who  used  stone  hammers  and  wedges, 
in  the  course  of  constant  practice  must  have  acquired  a 
certain  skill  in  the  use  of  the  primitive  tools ;  but,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  their  rude  skill,  and  taking  into 
consideration  that  their  operations  were  confined  to  the 
upper  portions  of  the  lodes,  where  the  rocks  are  to  some 
degree  softened  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  raising 
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of  a  quantity  of  ore,  sufficient  to  produce  one  of  the  cakes, 
must  have  been  a  work  of  enonnouB  labour,  and  must  have 
employed  a  large  number  of  men  for  a  very  long  time. 
Engineers  of  the  present  day  make  calculations  of  the 
amouHt  of  work  done  by  a  man  under  different  modes  ia 
which  he  exerts  his  muscular  po^er.  Tables  thus  made 
show  that,  with  the  machines  now  in  common  use,  a  differ- 
ence in  the  principles  of  their  construction,  and  in  the 
manner  of  applying  the  muscular  power,  makes  a  very  great 
but  easily  estimated  difference  in  the  amount  of  useful  work 
performed ;  for  instance,  a  man  raising  water  from  a  well 
with  a  windlass  performs  2560  units  of  useful  work,  while 
the  same  man  working  with  a  pail  and  rope  only  does 
1054  units  of  work  per  minute.  When,  however,  we  come 
to  consider  the  tools  and  appliances  now  employed  in  at- 
tacking the  rock,  and  those  of  the  ancient  miners  of  Angle- 
sey, we  find  the  contrast  so  great  and  the  manner  of  working 
so  utterly  different,  that  the  data  fail  us  whereby  alone  we 
could  calculate  the  amount  of  manual  labour  expended  on 
our  cakes;  comparison  is  impossible.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
shall  be  exaggerating,  when  I  say,  that  the  charge  of  copper 
which  formed  one  of  tliese  cakes  cost  as  much  labour  to  the 
miner  and  smelter  who  produced  them,  as  a  chaise  of  fine 
copper  does  in  one  of  our  great  modem  smelting  works.  It 
will  not,  then,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  have 
not  devoted  much  attention  to  metallurgy,  to  have  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  labour  that  it  now  costs  to  reduce  ore  into 
metallic  copper. 

Supposing  the  ores  used  to  be  of  an  average  of  6ve  per 
cent,  of  fine  copper,  it  would  be  necessary  that  40  tons 
should  be  taken  to  the  ore  furnaces,  to  produce  a  refinery 
chaise  of  seven  tons.  Tins  quantity,  taking  as  a  standard 
the  average  quality  of  the  ores  raised  in  the  Anglesey  mines, 
would  necessitate  the  blasting  of  no  less  than  420  tons  of 
rock,  and  would  require  the  labour  of  about  40  men  for 
one  month.  The  di-awing  to  the  surface,  the  dressing  and 
the  cartage  would  be  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  twenty  more 
men,  and  the  value  of  the  materials  used  may  be  estimated 
safely  as  equal  to  the  labour  of  twenty  men ;  while,  in  respect 
of  the  establishment  and  incidental  dfiarges,  we  may  add  ten 
men  more.  The  smelting,  iacludlug  the  cost  of  fuel,  may  be 
fairly  estimated  as  representing  the  work  of  tlucty  men. 
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Taken  altogether,  then,  a  charge  of  copper  of  seven  tons, 
made  of  the  ordinary  ore  of  the  Parys  Mountain,  requires 
the  expenditure  of  the  labour  of  120  men  for  one  month. 
My  opinion  being  correct  as  to  the  proportionate  cost  in 
labour  of  the  ancient  chaises,  we  have  but  to  take  the  human 
labour  as  a  standard  of  v^ue,  to  calculate  almost  to  a  nicaty 
the  value  of  copper  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain.  A  charge  of  fine  copper  of  seven  tons,  putting  the 
metal  at  a  feir  averse  price  of  90/.  per  ton,  represents  a 
money  value  of  630/.  This  sura  pays  tlie  miner  for  raising 
the  ore,  the  merchant's  bill  for  materials,  a  royalty  due  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  the  various  charges  incidental  to  a 
mining  concern,  and  any  profit  which  may  accrue  to  the 
adventurers,  as  well  as  all  the  heavy  costs  of  smelting  the 
ore  and  reducing  the  metal  to  a  commercially  pure  con- 
dition. 

Each  cake  must,  without  doubt,  have  represented  about 
the  same  value  as  a  charge  of  fine  copper  in  our  own  time, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  been  equivalent  in  those 
times  to  a  sum  of  600/.  in  our  own  time. 

Nine  of  these  cakes  have  now  been  found  in  Anglesey, 
making  together  a  value  of  5400/.  Why  a  quantity  of  metal 
representing  so  enormous  an  amount  sliould  have  been  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  ultimately  lost  sight  of,  will  probably  for 
ever  remain  a  puzzle  to  the  antiquary.  They  are  the  only 
discovered  relics  of  what  must  have  been  a  trade  of  great 
importance,  and  furnish  us  with  a  curious  instance  of  self- 
repetition  in  the  history  of  the  metallurgical  art.  Angle- 
sey must  have  been  regarded  by  the  Uomans  as  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  copper ;  and,  judging  from  the  number  of 
cakes  found,  and  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  copper 
then  in  use,  it  must  for  a  time  have  been  almost  the  sole 
source  of  supply  of  that  metal.  The  traces  of  the  exclusive 
mining  and  smelting  operations  had  been  obliterated,  and 
although  vague  traditions  existed  amongst  the  people  that 
mines  had  been  worked  in  the  island,  no  one  attached  any 
importance  to  them,  or  suspected  that  operations  of  such 
magnitude  had  been  prosecuted  in  ancient  times.*     Seven- 

*  Tradition    of    Ancient    Ubing   in  iclion  neil  friiher  suf  die  EntdeckuDg 

Anglasej- — "  War  harte   nicht   gUuben  dieeca  Bergwerko  goleitet  haben  wUrde. 

(nUen,  dut  ein  Tuch  voile  Kupferwasser  Briefs  iibor  die  Inaal  Angleeea,  voriug- 

und  eine  site  Sage,  daae  die  RSmer  hier  lich  ilber  das  dsJige  Eupfer  Betjjwerke, 

auf  Eupfar  gebaut  haben  soUtaD  nicht  von  A.  C.  U  Linlin,  Leipzig,  ISOU. 
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teen  centuries  had  passed  away,  when  the  discovery  of  the 
great  orey  masses  of  Parys  Mountain  made  Anglesey  again 
the  mistress  of  the  copper  market,  and  drew  complaints 
from  Cornwall  and  other  mining  districts  that  her  mines 
threatened  to  stop  all  the  other  mines  of  the  world. 

It  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  appear  at  first  sight  almost  absurd 
to  attach  such  a  high  value  to  an  article  which,  in  our  time, 
is  comparatively  abundant  and  low-priced,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  over-estimated  the  amount  of  labour  expended 
on  the  cakes  in  question  ;  and,  as  we  cannot  establish  a 
standard  of  comparison  which  fluctuates  so  little,  from  age 
to  age,  as  the  labour  of  man,  and  what  he  is  able  to  perform, 
we  cannot  probably  be  very  far  wrong  in  accepting  the 
valuation  that  I  have  put  upon  thera. 

In  these  days  of  easy  and  speedy  transit,  and  rapid  inter- 
change of  commodities,  the  products  of  the  various  countries 
vary  but  little  in  price  at  the  different  marts  of  the  world, 
nor  have  there,  with  the  exception  of  the  recent  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  gold,  and  the  consequent  apparent  advance 
in  the  value  of  all  other  merchandize,  been  any  very  great  or 
sudden  changes  in  the  value  of  articles  of  necessity  and 
luxury.  But  in  the  first  century  it  was  very  different ;  the 
relative  values  of  the  various  articles  of  commerce  were 
generally  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  which  they  bear 
in  these  days.  Gibbon  says — "  The  most  remote  countries 
of  the  ancient  worid  were  ransacked  to  supply  the  pomp 

and  delicacy  of  Rome Amber  was  brought 

over  land  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  B^iube,  and 

the  Barbarians  were   astonished  at  the  price  which  they 

received  in  exchange  for  so  useless  a  commodity."  Further  on 

,  "  a  pound  of  silk,  now  worth  four  or 

imed  not  inferior  in  value  to  a  pound 

i  at  a  value  of  4/.  per  ounce,  or  48/. 

taking  it  as  a  standard,  we  find  that 

the  Romans  at  about  213  times  its 

•ning  similarly  in  regard  to  the  value 

,  and  accepting  my  valuation  of  them 

stimate  of  their  cost  in  labour,  it  will 

is  valued  by  the  Romans  at  about  440 

The  difference  in  the  relative  values 

erfectly  intelligible ;  silk  was  an  article 

y  women  of  the  wealthiest  families ; 
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and  howeyer  small  the  quantity  brought  to  Rome  by  the 
merchants  who  carried  on  the  Oriental  traffic,  it  was  in  con- 
sequence very  limited  in  its  use,  and  the  object  of  compara- 
tively little  competition.  Copper,  on  the  contrary,  was  an 
article  of  the  first  necessity,  and  being  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bronze  and  brass,'  and  the  supplies  limited, 
each  consigament  from  Britain  was  probably  bought  up 
with  eagerness. 

The  carriage  to  Rome  must  have  been  tedious  and  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  and  was  performed  by  men  or  by  beasts  of 
burthen.  Whichever  of  the  two  modes  of  conveyance  was 
adopted,  it  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  high  value  attached  to 
the  copper,  that  it  was  found  to  pay  to  transport  it  by  such 
costly  means  ;  the  route  was  possibly,  first,  to  some  creek  in 
the  south  of  England ;  from  thence  across  the  Channel  to 
Gaul ;  then  by  land  to  Marseilles,  or  some  other  port  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  thence  by  sea  to  its 
destination.  If  a  ton  of  copper  were  so  conveyed  in  the 
present  day,  its  value  would  be  consumed  before  it  reached 
Dover. 

The  cakes  lately  obtained  are  in  the  condition  known  to 
smelters  as  that  of  "  coarse  copper,"  and  would  probably  be 
found  by  analysis  to  contain  from  97  to  98  per  cent,  of 
pure  copper,  while  the  commercial  copper  of  the  present  day 
contains  from  99  to  99'5  per  cent,  the  usual  impurities 
being  iron,  oxygen,  and  sulphur.  The  cakes  have  not  been 
subjected  to  the  process  of  refining,  and  it  is  a  most  inte- 
resting question,  whether  that  art  was  understood  in  ancient 
times  or  not.  The  operation  is  one  of  great  nicety,  and 
demands  of  the  refiner  the  exercise  of  a  skill  acquired  only 
by  experience  and  practice.  It  fits  our  modem  copper  for 
tihe  purposes  of  rolling  and  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
alloys,  in  which  it  takes  so  prominent  a  part. 

*  Manu&cture  of  AEoys  of  Copper  uid  »Moy  of  copper  sod  tiuo,  wm  prodoced 
ZiDO  by  the  Romuu. — "  Whatever  doubt      earl;  id  the  Chriatjaa  en,   if  not  befera 


tiiere  may  be  as  to  the  Buthority  of  tbe      ite  commencement."  Percy's  Uetalturgy, 
ducoTery  of  ziiia,  there  can  be  Done  u  to      p.  C21. 
the  fact  Hat  bius,   that  u  a  yellow 
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EAIPH  LOED    CEOMWELL. 

B;  JAHE3  aAIRDNBR,  UgUtnnt  Ksspn-  of  Uu  Public  ReootdK 

The  name  nf  Cromwell  occnpieH  atich  a  conapicuous  place  in  one  par- 
ticular  era  of  English  history  that  we  do  not  perhaps  very  easily  reoall 
it  as  the  surname  and  title  of  a  noble  family  in  the  Middle-Ages.  But, 
in  truth,  it  waa  to  this  more  ancient  family  that  the  surname  properly 
belonged.  The  family  of  the  Protector  were  not  originally  Cromwella, 
but  only  three  generations  before  him  had  borne  the  name  of  Williaraa. 
Thomas  Cromwell,  the  powerful  minister,  by  whose  iustru mentality 
Henry  VIEI.  suppressed  the  monasteries,  had  a  nephew  named  Sir 
Richard  Williams,  who,  by  leave,  or,  as  it  ia  said,  by  special  desire,  of 
that  king,  exchanged  his  Welsh  patronymic  for  the  Burname  of  bis  uncle. 
To  that  change  it  ia  owing  that  the  great  Protector  is  known  to  every 
one  as  Oliver  Cromwell.  But,  however  enduring  he  made  tbe  name,  in 
one  sense,  he  hardly  helped  to  make  it  more  common.  The  last  Mr. 
Cromwell  of  tbe  Protector's  line  died  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  and  now  the  name  is  so  rarely  met  with  that  Canon  Cromwell 
bad  it  all  to  himself  last  year  in  the  London  Post  Office  Directoty. 

The  original  bmily,  however,  as  appears  by  one  of  tbe  documents  I 
am  about  to  quote,  claimed  to  have  borne  this  surname  even  prior  to 
the  Conquest.  Dugdale  does  not  trace  them  back  quite  bo  far,  but 
gives  ns  a  pretty  full  account  of  them  from  Ralph  Cromwell,  who,  in 
tbe  days  of  Kiug  John,  took  part  with  the  rebellious  barons,  and  who 
afterwards  made  bia  peace  with  the  King  by  a  fine  of  sixty  marks  and  a 
palfrey,  and  by  giving  up  hia  eldest  daughter  as  a  hostage,  on  the  resti- 
tution of  bis  forfeited  lands.  At  this  time  the  family  did  not  rank 
among  the  nobility,  but  from  the  days  of  Edward  II.,  the  bead  of  the 
bouse  was  always  summoned  to  Parliament.  The  male  line,  however, 
vent  out  in  the  person  of  Ralph  Lord  Cromwell,  in  the  days  of  Henry 
TL,  and  the  title,  for  a  short  time,  rested  with  one  of  the  family  of 
Bourcbier,  after  whose  death  it  fell  into  abeyance. 

To  this  Ralph  Lord  Cromwell  Just  mentioned  the  two  documents 
relate  which  we  are  about  to  lay  before  tbe  reader.  We  are  informed 
that  he  was  appointed  Treasiii'er  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  11th  year  of 
King  Henry  VI.'  Three  years  later  he  was  retained  to  serve  with  one 
knight,  twelve  men-at-arms,  and  175  archers,  for  the  relief  of  Calais. 
On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  be  was  made  master  of  tiie  King's 

'  There  ia  ia  the  Public  Record  0£Bca  Burgsu,  Eaq. ;  and  Willinm   Thirlw«ll, 

a  dottumont  relnting   to  him   t*n   yean  donilging  to  them  for  40  yeara  the  manor 

iBrlier.  in  which  there  U  also  mantion  oE  of  Bruatwyke,   and   a  number   oE  other 

■  Sir  William  Cromnell,  Knight,  as  living  laada  in  Lincolnshire,  in  p.iymeDt  of  the 

■t  the  time.     It  ia  an  indeobure  by  Sir  debta  of  Thomas,  lat«  duke  of  ClareDce. 

Ralph  Cromwell,  Knigbt,  aad  six  atbers,  Seven    aeala  are   attnched.  of   which  the 

to  Uobert  Ijord  Willoughby,  Sir  'I  horaas  first,   that  of  Lord  Cromwell,  is  in  vary 

Erpingham.  Sir  William   Eoneville,   Sir  good  conditjoa.    It  bears  the  device  of  a 

William    Cromwell,    Knights;    Thomas  tbeep  lying  .under  a  bush   and  giving 
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mewB  and  &1codb,  and  an  annuity  of  40Z.  was  g^ranted  to  him  out  of  the 
manor  of  Washingborough,  in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  17th  of  Henrf  VL, 
he  obtained  a  licence  for  making  the  church  of  Tatterehall,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, collegiate,  taid  to  found  a  hoBpital  near  the  churchward.  The 
works  which  he  commenced  upon  the  church  were  not  completed  at  his 
death,  sixteen  years  later  ;  and  in  his  will  he  directed  his  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  middle  of  the  quire,  whenever  the  whole  fabric  should  be 
rebuilt.'  He  also  began  the  building  of  "  a  fair  house  at  Colyweston  in 
Com.  Northampt,  wherein  he  caused  divers  bags  or  purses  to  be  cut  on 
the  stone-work  of  the  chapel,  and  other  places.  Which  house  was  after- 
wards finished  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  mother 
to  King  Henry  VIL"*  In  23  Henty  VI.,  he  had  a  grant  from  the 
crown  of  the  offices  of  constable  and  steward  of  Nottingham  castle,  and 
warden  of  Sherwood  Forest.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  January,  1456,  the 
year  after  the  first  blow  was  struck  iu  the  civil  wars  of  the  Hoses. 

The  first  of  the  two  documents  we  here  produce  is  a  statement  of  the 
conditions  on  which  Lord  Cromwell  consented  to  accept  the  rather  un- 
comfortable post  of  Lord  Treasurer,  at  a  time  when  the  revenues  of  the 
orown  were  conudered  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  charges  upon 
them.  This  document  is  among  what  are  called  the  Miscellaneous  Rolls 
of  Chancery,  No.  364.     The  date  must  be  the  1 1th  yeai-  of  Henry  VL 

"  To  the  Eyng  cure  Soverain  Lord,  with  alle  humblesse,  shewe  I  your 
moost  humble  and  trewe  euget  Rauf  Cromwell,  how  that  noght  longs 
ago  hit  liked  your  Highnes,  by  the  aviae  of  my  lords,  your  unclez  of 
Bedford,  of  Gloucetre  and  the  Cardinal,'  and  of  all  the  remenant  of  my 
lordes  of  your  Counseill  to  charge  me  with  occnpacion  of  the  ofhoe  of  the 
Tresorier  of  England,  the  which  charge,  in  esowyng  of  the  displesir  and 
indignadon  of  your  Highnea,  I  received  under  a  .  .  .  .  protestacion, 
that  is  to  say,  that  y  shuld  mowe  article  certain  requestea  such  as  shuld 
be  thought  to  me  resonable  and  profitable  to  you,  oure  Soverain  lord, 
and  to  your  lande,  and  like  with  Goddes  grace  to  kepe  me  and  my  pore 
astate  and  worship  unblemisshed  ;  the  said  articles  to  be  tendrely  herd, 
sped,  and  executed,  as  reson  wold  ;  the  which  requestes  1,  folwing  my 
said  protestaoiou  have  putte  in  writyng,  swych  as  swith  : — 

"First,  that  hit  like  your  Highness  to  consid re  that  howe  he  hit  that  as 
well  in  tymes  of  yoiu  noble  progenitours  as  in  your  owen  tyme  thestate 
and  necensite  of  the  kyng  regnyng  for  the  tyme  and  of  the  reaume  have 
ben  notified  to  the  thra  astates  of  the  londe  assemblyd  iu  ParlementK, 
and  in  especial  nowe  in  this  your  present  Parlement,  and  clierly  shewed 
and  declared  in  this  same  Parlement  that  all  the  revonuz  and  profiitz 
ordinarie  and  extraordinarie,  certayn  or  coauell,  that  growitb  to  you  on 
eny  behalf  suffisith  not  to  the  birdon  and  assiething  of  your  ordinarie 

'  Dugdole.    45,   4fl.     Kicolw'   T«aU- 

BQlA  VetllBtS,  p.  276. 

*  I>ugd«le. 
<  Betufort 
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yeerly  charges  by  the  Bomme  of  iiiml.  li.  a  yeer  and  more.  Novir- 
thelea  the  said  declaracion  nys  nought  as  yitte  BO  conceived  by  the  lordea 
of  your  lande,  ne  be  the  cummune  that  thei  can  jeve  ful  &ith  and  cre- 
dence therto.  And  therfor  to  theutente  to  putte  the  said  lordee  and 
commune  in  ful  conceit  and  knowelech  of  tbe  eaid  matier  and  oute  of  all 
Bcnipill  and  doiite  therin,  plese  hit  jou  to  make  my  said  lordes  to  yere 
a  leisir  to  the  sight  and  diligent  eiaminacion  of  certein  bokea  and  recordes 
of  your  eachequier  made  by  yoiir  sworn  officers  of  the  same  place,  by  the 
which  they  shol  mowe  clierly  undirstande  and  conceive  thestate  of  your 
lande  as  nowe  and  the  charges  and  necesaitees  that  risteth  uppon  you  and 
your  reeume.  And  that  BO  knovren  to  commaunde  the  saide  astate  so 
Khewid,  swioh  as  bit  was  at  that  tyme  that  I  received  my  said  charge 
and  yit  is,  to  be  enacted  of  recorde.  And  ovir  this  to  ordeine  swioh 
labour  and  diligence  to  be  done  that  in  this  Farlemeut  provision  of  good 
be  made,  sirich  as  shal  nede,  for  the  keping  of  yuur  noble  astate  and 
household,  for  the  goremaile  of  your  lande  inwardes,  for  defence  of  your 
hind  ageins  your  enemyes  onteward,  and  for  other  evident  cbarges  that 
rest  uppon  you,  and  for  tlie  paieraent  of  your  dettis,  withouten  ttie  which 
thinges  doon  and  pourveied  I  neither  can,  may,  ne  dare  take  uppon  me 
to  labour  forthe  or  precede  in  occupacion  of  tbe  said  office,  consideryng 
that  withouto  this  1  neithir  shal  mowe  plese  your  Hynem  ne  do  to  you 
ogreable  service,  as  y  desire  with  all  myu  herte  to  do,  ne  contente  your 
sugettes,  ne  save  my  pouere  name,  fame  and  worship. 

"  Also  that  hit  please  your  Highnesse  to  ordeine  that  hit  be  yeven  me 
in  commauodemeut  that  inpayement  and  departyngea  oute  of  your  revenue 
y  prefeire  your  household,  your  warderobe  and  your  necessarie  werkea. 
And  that  hit  be  agreed  (uid  graunted  me  be  my  said  lordes  that  y  so 
doyng  shal  nought  therfor  renne  in  to  displesaunce  or  indignocion  of  euy 
of  hem. 

"Also  that  hit  be  ordeined  and  appointed  that  no  yeft  ne  graunte  of 
lyfelode  revenue  or  good  belaugyng  to  your  Hynesse,  ne  paymente  to  be 
made  of  your  good  Reappointed  or  passed  by  yourcounseil  withoute  that 
the  Tresorier  be  called  to  yeve  enformacion  iuswichoaas  to  your  oounsail, 
and  be  firet  horde  therappon.  Considering  tbat  for  lakke  of  auch  in- 
formacion  yourcounsail  hath  ben  disoeived,  and  ye  hirt  afore  thia,  aswell 
in  your  owen  good  as  in  lakke  of  avayle  that  myght  have  groweu  to 
you. 

"  Also  that  hit  like  your  Highness  to  graunte  me  that  for  the  tyme  that 
hit  shal  plese  you  that  y  oocupie  the  said  office  I  shal  occupie  hit  asfrely 
with  all  the  manere  of  preminences  and  duytees  belangyng  tberto,  with- 
outen eny  diminucion  or  restraynte,  as  eny  Tresorier  of  England  hath 
occupied  hit  afore  this  tyme,  and  that  my  said  lordes  promytte  your 
Hynesse  that  they  ehol  supporte  me  in  the  oocupacion  of  the  said  office, 
and  noght  sufEre  me,  as  fer  forth  as  in  thaym  shal  be,  to  be  distourbed 
or  letted  in  the  fredom  of  occupacion  therof,  ne  conceive  ageins  me  eny 
indignaoion  or  maugre  therfor.'' 

The  incident  to  which  the  next  document  relates  must  be  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  numerous  symptoms  of  di^aETection  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  Lord  Cromwell,  as  we  learu  from 
William  of  Worcester,  had  been  one  of  the  principal  enemies  of  Henry's 
fiiTourite  minister,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  had  been  mMuly  iiiKtnim  eata 
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in  procuring  hia  impeachment  by  the  Commons  in  the  beginning  of  the 
jeei  1460.  It  would  seem  that  be  bated  Suffolk,  and  was  hated  in 
return.  A  little  before  the  preceding  Chriatmas  one  of  Suffolk'a  chief 
BupporterB,  by  name  William  Tailboye,  had  laid  a  number  of  men  in  wait 
for  him  at  the  door  of  the  Star  Chamber,  while  Cromwell  waa  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  King's  council,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  with  hie  life. 
Upon  what  part  he  took  in  politics  after  Suifolk'a  murder,  we  will  not 
venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  In  that  year  occurred  Cade'e  rebellion, 
immediately  after  which  the  Duke  of  York  came  over  from  Ireland,  and 
for  a  time  disputed  the  rule  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset;  but  Somerset  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  the  Court,  and  York  withdrew  again  into  retirement 
until  the  beginuing  of  the  year  1452,  when,  owing  to  the  Iobb  of 
Guienne  and  Gaacony,  in  addition  to  Normandy,  he  made  another 
attempt  to  remove  his  rival  from  power.  He  marched  up  to  Loudon  at 
the  bead  of  his  retainers,  and,  finding  the  city  closed  against  him, 
crossed  the  Thames  at  Kingston  ajid  proceeded  into  Kent,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  the  King  in  person  with  another  army.  Bnt  matters 
were  accommodated  for  the  time,  and  the  Duke  disbanded  his  forces, 
and  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King. 

For  this  demonstration  that  he  had  made  against  the  King — or  rather 
against  the  King's  favourite  minister,  Somerset — the  Duke  of  York  was 
pardoned.  But  very  shortly  after,  as  we  leam  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Oottonian  Collection,'  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  others  "  rode  into 
Kent,  and  set  up  five  pair  of  gallows,  sjid  did  eieoution  upon  John 
Wylkyns,  taken  and  brought  to  the  town  as  for  captain,  and  with  other 
mo,  of  the  which  eight-and-twenty  were  hanged  and  beheaded  ;  the  which 
heads  were  sent  to  London.  And  London  said  there  should  no  mo  heads 
be  set  up  on  there."  These  men  apparently  had  taken  part  with  the 
Duke.  The  treason  of  John  Wylkyns,  at  least,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing document,  was  alleged  to  have  been  cocnmitted  at  Dartford,  in 
Kent,  the  very  place  where  York  had  appeared  in  arms  just  before  his 
submission.  Wylkyns,  we  lind,  was  executed  on  the  28th  of  June,  1452 
(the  eve  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul).  He  was  dragged  on  a  hurdle  from  the 
Tower  to  Dartford,  and  hanged  on  the  scene  of  his  treason.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  priest,  named  Robert  Colynson,  accused  Lord  Cromwell  of 
disloyalty  on  the  ground  of  certain  statements  which  Wylkyns,  as  he 
alleged,  had  made  to  himself  in  coufessiou  before  he  suffered.  This 
accusation  elicited  from  Cromwell  a  declaration  of  his  innocence  before 
the  King's  council,  t<^ther  with  an  eiaminatJon  into  the  priest's  ante- 
cedents, which  certainly  appears  to  have  destroyed  altogether  the  value 
of  his  evidence.  Cromwell  was  completely  acquitted.  The  priest  was 
committed  to  prison,  but  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  punished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  him  whom  he  bad  injured;  for  in  the  middle  of  the 
following  year  (seventeen  months  after  his  declaration  before  the  Council,) 
Lord  Cromwell  petitioned  that  his  imprisonment  might  lie  continued 
until  he  had  made  him  satisfaction  for  the  injury.  Apparently  Colynson 
had  been  protected  by  powerful  friends,  and  it  seems  that  he  was  en- 
couraged to  accuse  a  good  many  persons  besides  Cromwell ;  hut  in  1455, 
after  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans,  when  the  Duke  of  York  obtained  the 
rule,  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  policy.     He  then  offered  to  confess  by 

*  Cott  Boll.  II.  23.     Quoted  in  mj  Introduction  to  the  Puton  L«tten,  p.  cilviiL 
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whom  he  had  been  instigated  to  make  theae  acauaatious,  provided  he  wu 
assured  of  his  life.' 

We  wiU  now  lay  before  the  reader  the  full  text  of  the  statement  pre- 
sented to  the  King  bj  Lord  Cromwell  in  his  own  exoulpatiou,  and 
accepted  by  Henry  in  council.  It  b  enrolled  on  the  Patent  Boll  of  31 
Henry  VI.  part  il  m.  16  : — 

"  Extinplificaiio  ^      Rex   omnibus  ad   quos,    &c.,   salutem.      In- 

declaratumis  Radulphi  >  speximua  tenorem  cujuadam  actus  de  et  super 
Cromadl.  )    quadam  declaratione  qiiam  dilectus  et  fidelia 

noeter  Kadulphus  Cromwell  miles  coram  nobis  et  conailio  nostro  nuper 
fecit,  iu  eodem  conailio  facti,  nobis  in  Canoellaria  nostra  de  mandato  nostro 
miesum  in  heec  verba  : — 

"The  first  day  of  Feverertheyere  ofthe  regneof  KyngHenry  theSiito 
xsij  at  Westminster  in  the  Sterred  CLatnbre,  beyng  tber  present  the 
lordes, — Bysshop  Cardinal!  Arohebysahop  of  Caunterbury  and  Chauncellre 
of  England,  Tharcliebiesliop  of  York,  The  Byaahopes  of  Ely  and  Hereford, 
The  Dean  of  Seynt  Severyns  of  Biirdeaux,  the  Duo  of  Somenwtt,  Therle 
of  Woroestre,  Tresorer  of  England,  the  Viscount  Lysle,  the  Piyour  of 
Saynt  Johns,  the  lordes  Wylughby,  Moleyns  and  Stourton,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Tirell,  knyght,  the  juges  of  that  one  Bench  and  of  that  other, 
the  Chief  Baron  of  theschequier,  the  Kyngea  Sargeantes  and  the  Kyngee 
Attorney  :  It  wag  reherced  and  opened  by  my  sayd  lord  Chaunoeller  bow 
that  the  Kyng  hadde  sent  unto  him  and  late  him  wite  that  where  the 
lord  Cromwell  hadde  sewed  mekely  unto  his  Highnesse  to  come  to  his 
declaracion  upon  auche  matiers  aa  but  late  a  goo  were  leyd  upon  hym  by 
a  preest.  The  Kyng  for  grete  and  evident  canaes  auch  as  moeved  his 
Highnesse,  thought  reson  wold  that  the  said  lord  Cromwell  abuld  ba 
admitted  to  declare  himself  in  and  upon  the  said  matiers ;  therfore  the 
Kyng  wold  that  my  said  lord  Cbaunceller,  with  the  remenaunt  ofthe 
lordea  of  hia  counsail  tlianne  beyng  preaent,  shuld  oalle  by  fore  thaym 
the  aaid  lord  Cromnell,  to  hiere  all  that  be  coude  and  wold  say  for  his 
said  declaracion  in  that  bjhalfe. 

"  Soo  furthwith  by  thavice  and  assent  of  all  the  aeyd  lordea  of  the 
Kynges  Counsail  the  said  lord  Cromwell  was  sent  fore,  and  at  hia  comyng 
the  Kyngea  entent  abovesaid  was  shewed  and  (n>end  unto  him  by  the 
mouth  of  my  said  lord  Chauncellor,  Where  to  the  said  lord  Cromwell 
answered  and  saide  he  hadd  well  understand  the  Kynges  will  was  such 
as  my  lord  Cardinal  had  reherced  unto  him,  wherof  he  tbaukyd  the 
Kynges  good  grace  as  humble  as  he  coude,  and  the  lordes  also  that  it 
pleaed  to  diapose  thaym  to  here  him.  After  this  he  stud  that  his  ancetres, 
such  as  he  was  deacended  of,  have  been  at  all  tymes  trewe  and  bytbfuU 
ligemen  to  thair  souverain  lord  for  the  tyme  beyng  withoute  any  blem- 
mysshe  or  defoylyng  of  thaire  name  or  worship.  He  also  himself  trusted 
to  God  hath  kept  his  trouth,  faith  and  ligeaunce  to  his  soverain  lord  as 
deuly  and  trewly  as  ever  did  aubgitte  to  his  power.  He  sayd  alao  that 
he  bad  served  the  noble  prince  and  duo  of  Claraunce  xiiij  yere,  and  also 
the  fader  of  our  souverain  lord  (whooa  aoule  God  aaaoile)  vij  yere,  and 
after  that  hath  nowe  be  in  the  service  of  oure  aoverain  lord  that  nowe 
is  OB    counsailler    and    some    tyme    officer    by  the    space    of    xzx" 


•  Parton  LetteiB  (Ed.  J872)  vol.  1.  p.  34i. 
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winter  and  more  vithoute  that  ever  anything  of  untrouth  or  of 
reproche  were  leyde  upon  him  ;  bat  tlint  nowe  late,  as  he  neyd,  oou 
callyng  him  self  Hubert  Colynaoii  a  fala  preate  stirred  by  the  Fende  liate 
to  aaie  and  lye  upon  bira  by  way  of  eclaundre  certayiie  heynouso  and 
grevoua  matters  that  he  shold  huve  contrived  and  duou  ayeust  thastate 
and  welfare  of  oure  said  soverain  lord.  The  which  matiers  the 
stud  pretite  abuld  saie  that  he  iiadd  thaim  of  one  John  Wilkyne  late 
fttaynte  of  hye  treason  and  uowe  dede,  by  way  of  confession,  whan 
he  laye  upon  the  hordell,  to  be  executed  for  high  troaxon  but  late 
agoo  at  Dertford  in  the  ehyre  of  Kent.  The  whkh  matiers  and 
eayii^efl  of  the  Baid  precBt  the  said  lord  Cromwell  saide  were 
iiilB,  uutrewe,  and  oouly  preceded  of  malice  and  of  fala  gruundes  aud 
ymaginacions ;  for,  as  Uod  knowLth  and  all  the  saiiitis  of  Hevyn,  and  as 
be  ahalbe  saved  afore  the  universal  Juge,  where  as  all  men  shalbe  juged, 
be  never  did,  saide,  purposed,  or  thought  such  thynges  aa  the  seyd  fals 
preost  Bclauiidered  him  with,  nor  never  willed  nor  did  any  thyug  that 
shold  in  any  wise  souiie  or  be  ayenst  the  truuthe  aud  ligeauuco  that  he 
oweth  to  oure  souverain  lord.  Aud  if  he  ahold  have  doon  any  other 
wyse,  he  hadd  been  the  nukyndest  creature  that  ever  was  born,  consider- 
yng  that  the  Ejnge  hath  be  unto  him  as  good  and  gracious  suuverain 
lord  as  ever  was  prince  to  subgitle,  boo  that  the  Boid  lord  Cromwell 
thought,  as  he  saide,  that  by  his  faith  aud  ligeaunce  that  he  owcth  to  hiit 
souverain  lord,  he  is  not  only  bound  to  desire  aud  by  all  menes  to  him 
possible  procure  all  that  that  myght  be  to  the  welfare  of  his  souverain 
lord,  but  also  his  good  graee  and  manjfold  benyfettes  constrayneth  liim 
to  love  and  worship  the  Kyng  above  all  erthely  creatures,  as  he  hath  do, 
duthe  and  ever  shall  as  long  as  he  shall  lyve. 

"  And  that  the  matiers  leyd  upou  him  by  the  forsoid  preste  been  fols 
and  uutrewe,  he  said  he  was  redye  to  acquita  bira  by  all  meanes  possible 
to  him  as  a  trewe  man,  uotwithstandyng  the  falsnes  of  them  and  of  the 
Boyd  preste  beeu  open  at  eighe ;  for  as  above  is  reherced  the  knowlaohe 
that  the  preest  saide  he  badd  of  the  sayd  matiera  was  grounded  upon 
that  that  he  sbold  hiive  be  confessoure  to  that  greet  traitour,  John  Wyl- 
kyns,  at  the  tyme  of  his  detb,  aqd  that  be  lying  upon  the  herdill  towardea 
hia  detb  at  Dertford  shidd  have  confessed  the  seyd  matiers  to  the  foreuid 
preest.  The  which  the  seyd  lord  Cromwell  snide  was  fals,  foreomnch  as 
the  seyd  preest  was  nat,  fro  that  tyme  that  the  seyd  Wylkyns  waa  hadd 
fro  the  Towre  of  Loudon  tille  be  was  ded,  coufessoure  imto  him,  nor  herd 
no  such  matiera  opened  by  him  in  anywise  ;  for  trouth  ia  that  at  such 
tyme  as  the  seyd  Wilkyns  departed  fro  the  Towre  as  above,  he  hadd  con- 
tinuelly  with  him  in  the  bote  aud  till  he  come  to  Dertford  another  preest 
to  hiere  his  coufession,  aud  the  vicarie  of  Dertford,  at  Buch  tyme  as  the 
seyd  Wylkyns  was  leyd  on  the  herdyll,  asked  of  the  Kyuges  officers  there 
beyng  present  whether  he  was  confessed ;  which  officers  ansvrered  that  he 
bad  had  with  him  a  confessour  alle  that  dale  afore,  and  the  seyd  vicarie 
saide  that  the  saide  Wilkyns  had  no  wordeB  of  accusacious  or  disclaundre 
of  any  man  at  that  tyme  or  setheus  afore  his  detb. 

"  Moreover  the  seyd  lord  Cromwell  saide  Ihnt  Richard  Lyndesey,  equier, 
William  Worth,  John  Styver,  John  Yong  and  Richard  liagshawe  saien 
that  they  were  present  at  Dertford  fro  the  tyme  that  the  seyd  Wylkyus 
was  leyd  on  the  herdell  till  he  was  dede  and  herd  all  that  he  seide  in  the 
mene-tyme,  and  he  had  uever  word  sownnyng  to  disdandre  or  acooBacion 
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of  any  peiGone,  and  all  that  ever  he  spoke  in  that  tyme  he  seide  it  openly 
and  was  not  confessed  nor  spake  with  no  man  apart  or  presely  ;  in  proef 
of  the  which  vioarie  of  Dertford,  Richard  Lyndesey,  William  Worth,  John 
Stryrer,  John  Yong  and  Richard  Bagshawe  aboveaoid,  eaying,  the  said 
lord  Cromwell  brought  forth  and  exhibet  an  inBtrument  wherof  the  tenure 
foloweth  : — 

"  In  Dei  nomine,  amen.  Per  prfesena  publicum  inatrumentum  ounotta 
appareat  evidenter  quod  anno  Domini  Millesimo  qnadriugentesimo  quin- 
quagesimo  secundo,  Indictione  prima,  pontificatua  Sanotiesimi  in  Christo 
patria  et  domini  nostri,  domini  Nicholai  Divina  providencia  Papta  Quinti 
anno  sexto,  mensis  Octobrie  die  ultima,  In  quadam  alta  camera  infra 
hoBpicium  Tocatum  le  Hert  inlra  viUam  de  Dertford,  Roffenaia  diooeaia, 
Bcituata,  in  mei  notarii  publici  et  testiura  subscriptorum  prtesentia  per- 
Bonoliter  constitutus,  venerabilis  vir  magister  Johannes  Horley,  perpetuus 
TicariuB  ecclesire  parochialis  de  Dertford  pncdict',  dixit  et  dedaravit  tune 
ibidem  qualiter,  in  vigilia  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  ultimo  prseterita, 
quidam  Johannes  Wylkyna,  de  et  super  crimine  leesee  majestatia  conviotua 
et  dampnatuB,  duotUB  erat  a  Turri  London'  usque  ad  diclam  Tillam  de 
Dertfotil,  et  in  eadem  villa  de  Dertford,  in  pubUoa  via  regali,  juxta  ecole- 
siam  parocbialem  de  Dertford  pnedicta,  officiarii  domini  Regis  ibidem  tunc 
pnesentea posuerunt  eum  superle  burdill od  tmbendum eundem  Johannem 
Wylkyns  ad  furcaa  extra  eandem  viUam  mortis  execution!  tradeadum. 
Et  tunc  dictua  magister  Johannes  Horley  vicariua  aocessit  ad  quendara 
nuncupatum  Joskyns  servientem  domini  noatri  Regis,  et  pettit  ab  eo  an 
necesse  erat  ut  idem  Johannes  Wylkyns  ab  eodem  Ticario  conliteretitr,  et 
idem  Joskyns  eidem  vicario  reapondebat  quod  non  erat  necessarium,  pro 
eo  quod  idem  Wylkyna  quasi  per  totum  ilium  diem  ad  tunc  habuit  secum 
unum  presbyterum  confesaorsra  per  eum  electum,  a  quo  confeasus  fujt ;  et 
sic  dtctus  master  Johannes  Horley  ricariua  pnedictus  non  vidit  aliquem 
contitentem  eundem,  ncque  aliqua  verba  accusatoria  aut  in  detectionem 
sive  infamatiouem  alioujua  eonautia  ab  eodem  Johanne  Wylkyns  ad  tunc, 
nequo  citra,  nee  umquam  alias,  ut  dicit,  audivit.  Frassentibns  tunc 
ibidem  Ricanlo  Broyne,  armigero,  Johanue  Peck,  generoso,  et  Willelmo 
Worth,  literato,  testibus  ad  priemissa.  Consequeuterque  Anno  Domini, 
Indictione  et  pontificatu  prKdictis,  In  mei  etiam  notarii  publici  sub- 
script! et  testiom  infrascriptonim  prteeentia  in  oimitorio  ccclesiee  paro- 
chitdffi  de  Dertford  prtedicta,  primo  die  mensis  Novembria,  Ricardua 
Lyndesey  armiger,  et  in  alta  camera  infra  hospicium  Tooatum  le  Hert 
pnedict'  Willelmus  Worth,  Johannes  Styver,  Johannes  Yong  et  Ricardua 
Bagshawe  eodem  primo  die  Novembris  personaliter  constituti,  diiertint 
et  deolHtHverunt,  et  eorum  quilibet  in  animam  suam,  et  per  se  divisim, 
dixit  et  declaravit,  qualiter  prcesentes  fuerunt  et  eorum  quilibet  prtesens 
fuit  in  villa  do  Dertford  prtedicta  in  dicta  vigilia  Apostolorum  Petri  et 
Pauli  Anno  Domini  supradicto,  quando  dictus  Johannes  Wylkyna,  ut 
prmfertur,  a  Turri  London'  ad  dictam  villara  de  Dertford  ductus  et 
posituB  erat  super  le  hurdell  trabendus  ad  furcas.  Et  erant,  ao  eorum 
quilibet  erat,  continue  in  pnesentia  dicti  JohiLunis  Wylkyns  proditoris 
UBqtte  ad  exitum  spiritus  stii  de  corpore,  et  audivenmt,  ac  eorum  quilibet 
audivit,  verba  q\i8e  dictua  Johannes  Wylkyns  proditor  tempore  illo  locutns 
fuit,  et  non  aiidiverunt,  nee  eorum  aliquis  audivit,  aliqua  verba  accusa- 
toria, detectoria  sive  diffamatoria  nee  Ju  accusationem,  detectionem, 
sive  infamntioncm  alicujus  sonantia.     Et  dictus  Johannes  Wylkyns  pro- 
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ditor  ilU  qua  tempore  Ulo  looatua  fuit,  ilia  oraaiA  publica  ac  alta  et  intel 
ligibili  voce  dixit  et  publioayit,  nihil  in  aeoretis  looutus  est,  neo  alioui 
ibidem  ooafitebatar,  aec  aliquem  ad  secretiim  auum  audieadum,  aeu 
seoreta  Bua  audienda  ad  ae  vooavit,  aed  expresse  aeoreta  et  oUadestina 
ooUoquia  refutavit,  aed  rogavit  omnea  aataates  orare  Daum  pro  eo,  ut 
SBBemerunt.  Acta  Buut  htec  prout  SHprascribuutur  et  reoitantur  Bub 
Anno  Domini,  Indiotione,  FontiBoatu,  mense,  diebus  et  Iocib  prajdictis, 
Pneeentibus  tuno  ibidem  diacretis  Tiria,  Rioardo  Broyne,  annigero,  et 
Johanne  Peoke,  generoso,  testibus  ad  pnemiaaa. 

"  Et  ego  Johanuea  Naseby,  clericuB,  Lincolnienaia  diocesis,  publioiia 
auctoritatibua  ApoetoUoa  et  Imperiali  notariua,  prtemiasia  omaibus  et 
BiDgulis  dum  sic,  ut  praemtttitur,  sub  anno  Domini,  Indictione,  Pontificatu, 
menaibus,  diebua  et  looia  pnedictia  ogerentur  et  Gerent,  una  cum  pneuo' 
minatis  teatibua  prteseua  pereonaliter  interfui,  eaque  omnia  et  singula 
eic  fieri  vidi  et  audivi,  aliundeque  occupatuB  per  alium  aeribi  feci,  publieavi 
et  in  banc  publioam  fnrmam  redegi,  meiaque  nomine  et  aigno  aolttia  et 
conatietia  aignavi  rogatua  et  requisitua  in  fidam  et  testimonium  omnium 
et  Bingulorum  prKmisHorum.  Et  constat  mihi,  notario  praedicto,  ds 
raaiini  hujus  dictionis  Rojfeii  in  tertia  linea  a  capite  pneseutia  instru- 
menti  computanda,  facta,  et  interlineatione  hujus  dictionia  verba  in 
pneaenti  instrumento,  quae  approbo  ego  notarius  antedictua. 

"  By  the  which  things  aboTesaide  the  aayd  lord  Cromwell  seide  he  trust 
to  God  that  my  aayd  lordea  of  the  Counoetl  underatode  well  his  inno- 
cence in  the  matien  above  reheroed,  and  howe  that  they  were  fala  and 
untrewa  And  over  this  for  the  more  prove  of  the  falanea  and  untronth 
of  the  seyd  matiera  he  referreth  and  remittith  him  to  divers  thyngea 
conteigned  in  a  bille  the  which  he  had  made  and  oonceived  to  the 
Eyuge  oure  Souveraia  Lords,  where  of  the  tenure  ia  aucha  as  folowyth  : — 

"To   THE   KtNOE  oure   HOST  DRADE  SODVBRAIK   LOBDE. 

"  Besechith  humbly  yonr  Highneaae  youre  trewe  legeman  Rauf  Crom- 
well that  it  woll  please  you  to  he  remembred  and  conaidre  that  all  his 
auDoestres  before  him  beynge  within  this  youre  reaume  and  berynge  the 
same  name,  as  well  before  Uie  Conquest  of  this  youre  reaume  as  at  nil 
tymea  sith,  have  been  trewe  legemen  unto  youre  full  noble  progenitoura, 
kyugea  of  this  youre  reaume  and  atl  wey  undefoyled  and  nnblemeashed, 
and  soo  at  all  tymea  by  theym  taken,  hadde  and  uuderataiide  ;  and  bow 
that  youre  aeyd  beaecber  was  contynnyng  in  the  service  of  that  noble 
prince  the  Duo  of  Clarence  youre  uncle  liiij  yere,  and  after  that  in  the 
aervice  of  the  moat  high  and  myghty  prince  the  Kynge  youre  fader, 
whom  God  pardonne,  vij  yere,  and  nowe  in  youre  service  xxi"  wynter 
and  more ;  duryng  the  which  tyme  he  hath  been  trewe  liegeman  to  the 
Eynge  your  fader  and  to  you  hia  aouverain  lorde,  and  is,  ahall  and  woll 
be,  as  longe  as  hia  lif  shall  endure,  as  therin  he  reporteth  bim  to  Uod 
above  that  knowith  all,  and  to  youre  moost  noble  ritihtwyanease,  of  all 
hia  trewe  aervice  afore  this  ;  and  in  which  tyme  he  hath  spent  his  yought 
and  goodea  in  such  service  as  diligently  and  trewly  as  he  couthe,  as  he 
also  reporteth  him  to  all  youre  faithful!  and  trewe  liegemen  ;  And  more- 
over that  it  woll  lyke  your  aaid  Highnesae  to  considre  howe  that  a  falae 
preate  callynge  him  self  Sir  Robert  Colynson,  of  his  malice,  untrewe 
ymaginocioun  and  fala  conjecture,  hath  falsly  aclaundered  youre  sayd 
beeecher,  aswell  to  youre  owne  persone  as  in  his  open  predicacions  in 
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parisahohirohes,  affermyng  oertaine  laugage  that  ahold  Eiave  been  seids 
in  oonfeasioQ  to  him,  as  ha  Beitb,  by  oon  John  Wilkjna  tba  tjme  of  his 
deth,  late  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  aoordjmge  to  youre  lawes  aa 
a  traitour,  and  aa  be  well  deaervid,  by  jugement  in  Kent  draweo,  hangid 
and  quartered.  And  yours  said  beaecher,  knowynge  bia  own  troutbe, 
and  lumaelf  to  be  gUtleaae  and  in  noo  wise  defeotif  of  the  aeid  aolaun- 
derous  matters,  truateth  in  Ooddea  grete  rigbtweenesBe  that  he  hath 
put  in  youre  mynd,  high  diaorecion  and  undeartandynge,  that  it  ia  un- 
trewe  ^1  that  the  foisayd  fala  preset  bath  aeide  of  bim  for  divers  oauaes 
and  oonsideraciona.  Oone  ia  for  it  may  be  oredibly  preved  that  the 
Bud  preate  spake  not  with  the  said  Wylkyna  tyme  of  his  deth  in  oon- 
fessioun,  but  openly  that  all  that  were  by  might  here,  where  he  utred  at 
that  tyme  none  auch  langage.  And  if  the  aeyd  preest  had  herd  any 
such  langage  as  he  spekith  of,  it  had  been  bia  deutee  to  hare  comen  unto 
your  highnesae  to  have  yeren  you  informaoion  forthwith,  which  he  did 
not  till  he  waa  empeohed  to  your  Highneaae  a  moueth  after,  and  tberupon 
then  arreated  and  boo  constreyned  to  oome  unto  you ;  which  previth 
well  that  he  did  hit  not  for  the  trouth,  sele  and  love  that  he  aught  to 
the  wel  of  yon,  aouTerain  lord,  but  rather  for  hia  sooner  excuae  of  that 
thing  that  waa  put  upon  him.  And  more  over  your  aeyd  besecher  uu- 
deistandeth  that  the  Prior  of  Seint  Johna  and  other  lordea,  by  your 
rc^U  commaundement  examined  the  aeyd  Wilkyna  in  yonre  Towre  of 
London,  whoos  answer  and  oonfeaaiou  ia  put  in  writtyng,  to  the  which 
be  reportetb  him  yf  any  thiuge  Wylkyns  aeide  touching  him  at  that  tyme. 
Also  youre  aeid  beaeoher  ia  eiifourmed  that  the  same  preeat  and  a  servant 
sume  tyme  to  Sharpe  nowe  late  aittyng  togedre  iu  companye,  fell  in 
travera  and  langage  of  adventure ;  which  aervant  knewe  him  before  and 
aeide  to  him  "  Thou  art  &la  and  untrewe,  and  cursedly  disposed  ;  for  I 
have  herd  the  divers  tymes  when  thou  hast  aeyde  unto  Sberp, 
'Sette  on  and  make  an  ende.  Thou  shalt  have  help  ynough,  and  I 
wote  where  to  cbevissh  for  the  m'.  IL  yf  thou  have  node.  And  this 
I  will  prove  and  make  it  good.' "  On  the  which  oonsideraoions  (utd 
many  other  which  came  and  may  be  leide  ayein  the  aeid  preest,  aa  it 
sbalbe  ahewde  in  nother  bille  when  it  shall  like  your  Higbnesse  to  com- 
maunde,  woll  prefe  him  to  be  of  noo  auch  aadneaae,  demeanyng,  trouth 
nor  Bubetaunce  that  any  credence  oweth  to  be  yeven  unto  him  of  right 
And  bow  be  it  that  youre  seyd  beaeoher  was  never  gladde  to  reporte  the 
miagouvemaunoe  and  incontinent  lif  of  anypeiaone,  yet  in  dedaradon  of 
hia  tronth  he  ia  at  this  tyme  ooherted  and  compelled  to  enfourme  youre 
Highnease  that  the  aeyd  Sir  Robert  Colynaon  ia  and  long  tyme  hath 
been  openly  knowen  amiagouvenied  persone  ;  for  the  which  misgouvem- 
Runce  and  incontinent  lif  not  preately  and  diverse  aedicious  and  erroneoua 
sennonea  by  him  preched  within  the  universite  of  Caumbrigge  be  was 
bannesBbed.  Also  he  fledd  and  stale  awaie  out  of  diverao  other  countreen 
and  citeea  of  this  youre  reanme  for  auch  aemblable  erronious  gouyemaDoe 
and  oedioioua  aermonea  that  he  hath  made  ayenat  youre  high  and  noble 
ttstate,  and  also  for  the  unpreeatly  and  unvertuoua  livinge  aa  he  was 
often  take  with,  for  fere  of  the  correccion  and  punicton  of  the  which  ; 
wberof  the  trouth  ahalbe  knowen  yf  it  pleaae  your  Higbnesse  to  com- 
maunde  the  Reverent  fader  in  God  Oardinall  and  Archiebiasbop  of  Caun- 
terbury,  youre  Chaunceller  of  this  youre  reaume  and  to  tb'an^iebissbop 
of  Yoik,  or  to  aumme  other  aa  it  shall  pleaae  your  HighnoBse  to  examyne, 
VOL.  zzz,  IT 
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enqaere  and  take  dewe  proof  of  all  this  aforeeaide.  Which  premisses  and 
ciroumstaunceB  touchjng  the  same  by  youre  greet  ngbtwysaesse  duely 
considered,  j'oure  sayd  besecher  loulj  desireth  and  besecheth  you  that 
he  of  the  seyd  disclaundera  and  noyses  may  be  declared  giitlees,  and  so 
by  youre  HighneHse  accepted,  hadde  and  reputed  at  all  tymea  and  in  all 
eadi  places  as  shitlbe  thought  to  him  behoTefull.  Considering,  Souve- 
run  Lords,  iik  youre  high  wisedome,  not  oonly  the  preniisees  but  also 
the  matier  in  dede  whether  any  ILlilyhod  hath  been  in  anywyae  apperant 
towardea  such  oouolusiua  as  the  seyd  disclaunder  towcheth  or  oonoemeth. 
In  which  aclaunder  aud  many  other  matiers  youre  servant  hath  been 
oftetymea  like  to  have  been  hurte,  had  not  hen  the  verray  rightwysnesse 
and  Btedfastnestte  which  your  Highnesse  hath  not  oonly  shewed  to  lum 
but  also  to  all  youre  servantia  in  thoire  adversiteeB ;  which  of  rerray 
reason  must  cause  and  byndeth  him  and  theim  to  doo  the  more  diligent 
serrioe  unto  you.  For  the  which  youre  stedfast  rightwysnesBe  and 
gracious  benygne  faver  shewed  unto  him  at  all  tymes  he  besecheth  that 
blessed  lorde  the  High  Juge  of  Heven  there  to  thank  and  recompense 
you  and  sende  him  grace  to  doo  you  such  service  as  shall  please  you 
here  after,  and  that  he  may  see  you,  his  verray  naturell  snuveraiu  lord, 
to  have  the  victorie  of  all  youre  ennemyes. 

"Be  side  all  this  the  sayde  lorde  Cromwell  seide  it  was  tobeconaidered 
what  maner  of  man  and  of  what  name  and  fame  the  seyd  fals  preest 
oallynge  himself  Robert  Colynaon  was  of,  and  howe  disci aunderous  cedious' 
and  perillious  persone,  and  what  life  he  hadde  be  o^  the  which  the  seid 
lord  Cromwell  seide  he  was  ryght  loth  to  reherce  or  open,  save  that  verray 
necessite  conipeUeth  him  soo  to  doo  for  declarynge  of  himsell  Where  for 
he  exhibet  to  my  saydlordes  diverse  articles  in  writtyng  of  the  straunge, 
ungodly  and  ungoodly  conversacion,  demeauynge  and  lyving  of  the  aeid 
preest,  by  the  which,  he  seide,  every  man  of  discrecion  myght  well 
understande  what  faith  or  credence  oweth  to  be  yeven  to  the  sayings  of 
BO  misruled  a  person^  the  whioh  articules  been  such  as  folowyth  : — 

"  It  is  to  remembre  that  oon  Robert  Coiynsone  preest,  so  oallyng  him 
self,  hath  seyde  to  the  Eyng  oure  Souverain  Lord  that  he  was  confessour 
to  oon  called  Wylkyns  lato  hanged  in  Kent,  the  which  sholde  telle  him  in 
confession  certaine  thinges  that  the  lorde  CromweU  ahold  be  prevy  and 
assented  uuto,  and  that  the  seyd  preest  was  never  confessoure  to  the 
seyd  Wylkyns  there  is  vrytnease  and  proves  aufficiaunt,  aiid  also  of  his  un- 
preestly  demeauynge  and  other  misgouvemaunce,  whioh  the  seid  lord 
Cromwell  ia  not  gladde  to  utter  of  him,  ne  of  noon  other  man,  but  that 
of  veray  necessite  in  declaracion  of  his  owen  trouth  compelled  to  doo. 

"  Firat,  the  said  Wilkyns  desired  of  oon  Cobbe  thanne  beyng  under- 
sherrif  of  Kent  to  gete  him  a  confessour.  The  said  undetsliirrief 
entreted  and  hired  the  parson  of  the  Towre,  the  which  parson  went  with 
the  said  Wylkjms  by  water  and  confessed  him  in  the  water,  and  seide  to 
him  alle  that  he  couthe  saye ;  and  moo  confessouts  hadde  he  nat,  ha 
never  was  more  confessed  to  bis  dying,  as  it  may  be  aufficiauntly 
proved  by  hia  divers  wytnesse  which  went  with  him  to  the  place  of  his 


"  Item,  as  for  the  converaaccion  of  the  seyd  Sir  Robert  Oolynson,  it  hath 
not  ben  voiBhipfulI  ne  vertuoua,  but  to  noysefuU  and  disolaunderous,  with 
so  loany  vices  it  is  mervaile  to  witt,  in  his  owne  lyvynge  full  vicious  in 
'Sic  /--I 
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delaumea  of  his  owne  body  io  hia  prechinge,  &nd  in  all  hia  e 

oioQB  and  oondioions,  as  it  is  well  knowen  through  the  moat  parte  of  this 

lands,  &o. 

"  Item,  it  la  well  kuowen  and  of  records  ia  the  univeraite  of  Cniimbrigf^, 
as  it  is  seide,  that  for  hia  cedicious  prechinge  and  langage  and  hia 
horrible  leviog,  which  ia  to  Doyfful  and  shamefuU  to  reherca,  ha  was 
banyssbed  oute  of  the  aeyd  univeraitee  of  Gaumbrigge,  aa  it  may  well 
and  Bufficiftuntly  be  prov^  Ac. 

"  Item,  at  Norwich,  conversaunt  for  a  tyme  what  rule  he  was  of  there,  it 
ia  well  knowen  both  of  his  vioiouBneeae  of  his  body  aad  of  other  ribal- 
diye  and  delaumes  of  his  langage  allw&ie  by  him  coDtinued  in  audience 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  his  cedicious  and  mahcious  preching,  which 
was  likely  to  have  caused  over  grete  rumouie  among  the  people  there, 
had  not  certeine  olerkys  taken  aonner  hede  unto  him  ;  for  the  which  be 
waa  oscited  to  come  be  fore  the  vikare  generall  to  anawere  to  his  preching 
and  lasgage,  aa  the  same  vikare  general!,  and  also  the  iiij  ordres  of  Freres 
can  reporte,  as  it  is  seide,  if  they  be  commaimded. 

"  Item,  the  aaid  preeat  an  other  tjrae,  beycige  in  Yorkshire,  did  many 
beynous  thynges,  as  well  in  prechynge  there  as  in  other  yiciuuenesse  of 
his  body  and  condioiona  and  perillous  example  of  his  owen  living  was 
aspied  by  Mayster  Thomas  Tanfeld,  which  Mayster  Thomas  purposing 
to  have  brought  him  before  the  ordinarie  to  have  corrected  him  as  weU 
for  his  cedicious  prechinge  as  for  his  nnpreestly  lyvinge  ;  and  in  the 
menetyme  he  stale  away,  as  the  aeyd  Mayster  Thomaa  canne  declare 
liimaelf,  and  as  it  is  well  knowen  to  many  in  the  aeyd  Bhire,  as  well 
lordes  aa  other,  &o. 

"  Item,  the  aeyd  preate  in  the  dioceae  of  Chestre  was  benyficed,  and 
there  came  to  diverse  priouia,  sayinge  to  theym  they  were  asoited  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  he  hadde  to  ahewe,  and  that  tiiey  shold  appiere  by 
a  certains  day,  at  which  day  it  waa  im^bssible  for  theym  to  be  there,  he 
seying  thanne  to  theym, '  Yf  ye  will  yeve  me  for  my  trayaile  I  shall  ese 
you.'  The  aeyd  priotirs  beyng  gladde  to  be  eased  graunted  him  good. 
And  of  hia  demeanynge  ftirther  tharchebiaahop  of  Yorke  canne  declare 
and  his  lordeship  be  demannded,  &o. 

"  Item,  the  aaid  preest  dwellid  in  Seint  Albons,  and  there  hield  a  mannis 
wif  whiche  he  called  hia  auster,  for  the  which  on  a  tyme  of  his  malicious 
disposioion,  ymaginyng  the  deth  of  her  huabonde  fayned  a  lettre  adressed 
to  the  seid  huabond  and  delivered  it  to  bim ;  the  seid  huabonde, 
demynge  noon  harme,  toke  and  redde  the  lettre  ;  and  the  aeid  preest, 
purposing  to  execute  hia  seid  malicious  purpose,  drough  hia  knife  and 
stroke  the  seid  huabond  as  he  redde  the  seid  lettre  ;  and  the  aeid  preest 
supposing  he  hadde  slayn  the  aeid  husbond,  for  drede  of  hia  life  fledde 
away,  aa  it  ia  well  k[n]owen,  in  the  seid  town  of  Seint  Albons,  as  the 
constable  and  Edmunde  Westby  hundredarie,  and  other  men  of  good 
repntacion  canne  reporte. 

"  Item,  that  where  all  the  Juges  of  this  lande  compleynid  to  the 
Kynges  Highnesse  of  auch  riottes  and  affrayingea  of  hia  people  in  open 
seasiona  by  fore  theym  there  as  they  hadde  been,  &c.  ;  at  which  tyme  the 
two  chief  Jugea  speraally  compleyned  of  the  aeid  preest  for  the  myarula 
and  cedicioua  langage  that  he  hadde  whan  that  he  was  at  Henley  atte  a 
apeciall  aasiae  by  fore  the  seid  two  chiefT  jugea  aaaigued  by  twene  the 
dnchesae   of  Suffolk  on  that  oon  partie  and  Sir  John  Wenlok   and 
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BftnmtTD  on  that  other  par^a  Tn  so  much  through  his  Btiiyiig  &nd 
proTokTDg  the  people  there  tbaime  Maemblsd  to  riotte  with  his  cedioions 
and  perillous  laogage  he  was  in  pointe  to  have  caused  over  much  maii- 
slaaghtir ;  tor  the  which  the  aeyd  two  chief  Jugea  specialljr  desired  of 
the  Kyngea  highnesse  that  the  Btune  preest  for  the  seid  gouvernauce 
that  he  was  of  he  might  be  committed  to  warde,  as  it  may  be  reported 
to  the  aeid  two  chef  Juges ;  and  of  his  demeaDjrige  further  the  eame 

"  Item,  the  seid  preest  but  late  came  erly  in  a  momyug  to  a  taveme  in 
Southwerk  which  the  women  of  the  atewes  custumably  hauntith,  and 
there  bejnge  a  litel  boy  of  ij  yere  of  age,  which  the  |»«eet  toke  in  his 
armSB  griping  faim  bo  sore  that  the  chUd  cried,  for  that  him  thowght  he 
brak  hia  bak  with  his  fast  holdynge,  and  there  kiete  him  many  tymea 
aa  it  hadde  been  a  woman,  boo  at  the  laste  thelitill  boy  oryed  sore  ;  and 
thanne  he  left  hie  holde  and  asked  yf  there  were  any  woman,  for  he 
wolde  fayne  have  a  woman,  and  to  gyve  the  boy  for  his  labour.  This 
meane  tyme  come  in  to  the  seid  taveme  Leventhorpe,  marshall  of  the 
Kyngee  Bendi,  sayinge, '  Sir,'  to  the  preeet, '  why  drink  ye  thns  eriy  I ' 
The  preest  answered  sayinge, '  1  have  seide  masse  at  Seynt  Magnea,  and 
I  am  800  drye  that  I  note  what  to  doo.'  Thenne  seid  Leventhorpe, 
'Was  there  no  tavern  ner  Seynt  Magnea  thanne  thial'  And  be 
seyde  ageyn  that  he  was  wonte  to  diynk  there,  and  the  oircumstaunce 
hereof  further  the  aeid  Leventhorpe  can  telle  more  largely  yf  he  be 
deaired. 

"Item,  the  seid  preeet  hadde  a  ohaauterie  at  the  parissh  dhircb  beside 
Cryetchircb,  and  howe  he  was  demeaned  there  with  wommen  and  specially 
with  a  yong  maydon  it  is  over  straunge  to  declare  openly  howe  horribly 
he  did,  as  it  [ia]  well  knowen  in  the  aeid  pariaah,  aa  the  lorde  Camoya 
and  Maister  William  Wytham,  which  waa  present  at  takyng  of  tbex- 
aminacion  of  the  matier,  cau  reporte  yf  they  be  required. 

"  Item,  the  aeide  preeat  at  Leyceetre,  in  the  Bisahoppes  tyme  of  Lincoln' 
that  died  last,  predied  perillous  matier  openly,  and  not  onely  that  but 
much  other  langage  a  yenst  the  Kyngea  aatate  right  straunge,  for  the 
which  Maister  William  Wytham,  than  Ghauncellor  with  the  aeyd  Bisahop, 
sought  and  gart  aeke  for  him  all  the  diociae  to  have  put  him  to  punicion 
for  the  aeyd  perlioua  matier  which  aounded  erronioua,  like  as  the  lawe  of 
the  Chirche  had  required,  and  as  the  seid  Kaister  William  can  further- 
more declare  in  that  matier  &c. 

"  Item,  the  aeid  preest  beynge  in  the  Courte  of  Rome  knewe  where  waa 
a  chanon  of  Gysbora  in  Cleveland  in  the  diocese  of  Yorke,  than  beynge 
ayke  at  Rome,  and  had  money  in  the  banke,  came  to  him  saying  mucbe 
disceyving  langage  to  have  the  money  fro  the  chanon,  saying  he  wold 
spede  his  Diatiera  in  the  Courte;  soo  at  the  last  he  gate  the  chanons 
moneye  by  endentnre.  The  channon  beynge  aeke,  the  preest  supposing 
he  shold  not  ^e,  tended  his  money.  The  chanon  recovered  and  asked 
his  moneye.  The  seid  preeat  denied  that  he  evere  hadd  of  htm  any 
mon^,  bis  endentnre  notwithstandyng,  and  other  grete  witnesae  beyng 
present  at  the  delyverannoe  of  the  money  to  the  aeid  preest  The  seid 
chanon  for  hevynesse  of  his  moneye  felle  soke  ageyn,  and  then  desired 
the  lorde  Camois  of  help.    The  aeid  lorde  spake  to  the  preest  for  the 

■  Murnoduke  Lamlcy,  who  disd  in  llGl. 
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seid  money  and  he  denide  that  enj  faadd.  Thenne  the  seid  preest,  song 
thia,  aaoited  the  said  ohanon  for  another  matier  to  appere  afore  the 
atidienoe  of  the  Chambre.  The  chanoo  appered,  the  lord  Camoys  being 
present.  The  preest  seyng  that  euppoBed  they  wold  have  spoken  of  the 
money,  fledde  away  and  nevere  was  seyen  in  the  Courte  after,  &o^  as  it 
is  seida 

"  Item,  at  Newe  Castell  up  on  Tyne  the  seid  preest  was  of  such  de- 
meanynge  and  governauooe  that  all  the  people  was  sore  sett  ageyns  him, 
and  had  not  the  help  be  of  a  gentilman  i-caUed  Robert  liodes,  which  of 
pitee  gate  him  prevely  away  be  hoot,  suppoaiog  he  hadd  been  of  better 
and  more  preeetly  condtcion  than  was  preved  upon  him  there  att  that 
tyme ;  for  all  the  Rel^oua  of  that  towne  by  cause  of  his  perilloua  and 
cedicioua  sennonee  hadd  required  the  maire  there  to  bare  keped  him  in 
hold  to  such  tyme  as  they  might  article  ageyna  him  accordyug  to  the 
lawe,  where  he  eholde  have  be  punisshed  if  he  had  not  so  stollen  away. 

"  Item,  the  cedicioua  sermones,  mysgouvemanoe  and  unpreeBtly  lyvynge 
within  Notyngham  towiie  and  in  the  shire  there  aboute  Maieter  OuUe, 
doctour  of  divinite,  can  reports  yf  he  be  eiamioed. 

"  Item,  the  seide  preste  receyved  v.  marke  of  the  Abbes  of  Berkyng, 
takyng  upon  him  to  goo  to  Rome  and  to  doo  certeyne  masses  at  Sc&la 
Cell ;  which  money  soo  taken  he  disceyvably  voyded  fro  hir,  and  neyther 
vent  forth  accordyng  to  his  promisse  nordelirerd  her  ageyn  here  money; 
and  not  oonly  the  seyd  Abbesse  but  also  many  other  diverse  pereones  in 
that  countrey  under  the  same  fourioe  unpreestly  hath  disceyved. 

"  Item,  the  lady  Roos,'  modir  to  Sir  Philip  Wentworth  knyght,  ia  not 
unremembered  of  the  diaceyte  that  the  same  preest  did  till  ber,  and  the 
rule,  demeanyng  and  gouvemanoe  of  him  also  in  the  oountrey  ther  aboute 
her. 

"Item,  what  BolaunderouB  langage  the  same  preest  uttred  of  the  Kynges 
houB  in  hia  open  predioacioa  att  Norwych  the  iivj''  yere  of  [the]  regne  of 
the  Kyng  oure  souverain  lorde  that  now  is,  the  lady  Morley  and  the 
moste  parte  of  the  cite  of  Norwich  oouthe  temembre  if  they  were  re- 
quired, as  it  is  supposed. 

"  Item,  the  same  preeet,  a  lytill  before  the  yere  of  Grace,*  shewed  in 
diverse  places  a  copy  of  a  bull,  as  he  seide,  newe  sent  from  the  Pope, 
oallyng  himself  the  Popes  cubiculer,  in  which  was  contryved  howe  that  the 
Pope  charged  all  abbotes  and  priours,  abbesses  and  priouresseB,  and  all 
other  preaidentea  in  religions,  both  men  and  women,  that  noon  of  hem 
upon  peyne  of  cursing  shuld  lette  any  of  theire  subgettee  to  goo  to 
Kome  dtuyng  the  tyme  of  Grace,  and  also  that  the  Pope  gave  power  in 
the  seid  bulle  to  everich  of  the  seid  subgettee  letted  by  theire  Bouveraiues 
BO  to  goo,  to  cyte  and  somraond  thaire  souveraiuea  and  presidentee  to 
appere  att  Rome  at  a  oerteyn  day,  whertbrough  many  religioua  personea 
of  men  and  wommen  were  leten  oute  in  apostaoie  ageyne  the  will  of 
theire  souveraina,  as  it  nhaJbe  openly  proved  whan  the  cause  requireth. 

"  Item,  the  seid  preest,  in  the  tyme  of  the  parlement  last  bolden  at 

*  Hirgeiy,  widow  of  John,  Lord  Kooi,  daughter  of  Uichxel  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of 

who  WW  Bbia  at  the  battle  of  Baugt,  in  Su^lk,     the    unpopular      minuter    of 

I4:il,   married  afterwards  Roger   Went-  Richard  II. 

worth.  '  The  year  IIGO  waa  a  year  of  juhilee, 

'  Intbel,  widow  of  Thomas  lord  Hor-  when  apedol  indulgencea  weie  gnntod 

1<7,  who  died  in   H3S.    She  was  the  to  thoM  viaiting  Room. 
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"  fMEa,  M  ft  X  Mvfe  tl«  MBtf  pRot  et:«  be  mxti-^  ^  a  r-:4BaB 
K^x^,  •r..i»  tfcit  kh-i  i^.^iw.  Lx  all  L^r  Lt«  acii  k^c  \^  ire  litervith 
M-^.vt  lutTw  er^^£«  ia  j^eptt  [r.zk  i£,ac  fac  L*i  n^iie  a  roMW  ai  Sol* 

"  fftvo,  th«  Kr^  preen,  anyyc^  vttwr  nmiT  ca^^nr  ojoiidoiH  and 

af,(s'.tM»t  ««Tlut  'ff^iolj  k.  [.  iowen  a&i  sei'i«  fji  tiiai  ia  oiJiaT  [tJmim  of  this 
natnuit:,  tiAui  '<n  a  tfrbc  ciii  calUxl  Mc^^  Ptieli^s  tbesii^^a  «as  ia  Torke 
a  i3M^!U  win^sto,  ai)>4  wben  be  h^ie  tued  hirtbere  aahe  wo'.i  he  carried 
\,,r  w.ib  IjImj  in  t>>  bUkaotr/re,  and  tliere  tedd  hir  ai>j:ite  and  kept  here 
M  l^/tiifit  M  bint  likegj  ;  and  Tor  more  q)ecall  kikjvelach  anl  fcuef  to  be 
ttwl  (y(  tti«a  and  tnauf  uther,  and  Love  and  in  ahat  [Jaoe  of  this  reaame 
tliM  WTid  |>tiM«t  un^iiodly  demeaned  him,  as  well  bv  UUe  diawmiUtaon 
Mid  If  A«lt«  in  ^A,j^  ^nset  ^lod  of  people  aa  bj  nn^^lene  and  unbooest 
d^fMiMifh^f  (/f  hio)  lel^  let«  ereij  biKsbop  in  hia  diijceae  make  doe 
iii'tiiixjMM  Uirvngb  dteea  and  towaes,  afabevs  and  priories.  And  boo  all 
ttutm  at^'ve  wi'le  and  specialtees'  of  thevm  shalbe  founde  trewe,  with 
tUMiiy  i/tinet  uutrowthea  and  nnclemiesse,  unLonest  to  be  named,  Aa. 

"  All  tticea  tbinges  kki  doon,  declared  and  red,  the  seid  lonie  Cromwell 
)MWfM({iit  and  required  that  mj  lurde  Frionr  of  Saint  Johns,  beyng 
tiitm  pnMetit  aa  above,  the  which  by  the  Kjnges  oommaundement  with 
otli'R'  exMuifted  tbe  seid  Wylkytu  in  the  Tuure  of  London,  wold  seie 
atNJ  declare  whether  be  at  that  tyme  eeide  any  thing  of  the  seid  lorde 
(Jnmiwcll,  i>r  whether  he  laide  saij  charge  upon  him.  Wherto  my  said 
Lurde  the  Priour  of  Seint  Johns  anewerd  and  eeide,  trouth  it  was  that 
tiY  tbe  KitiKescoramaundeBient  he  was  ij  tjnies  with  the  seid  Wilkyns  at 
the  iKiid  Towre ;  oonje  with  mj  lorde  of  Shrovesbury,  a  nother  tyme 
tie  had  with  him  Maister  Robert  Kent.  And  the  saying  of  the  seid  Wil- 
kviiM  WM  put  in  wirting,  as  it  may  [appear] ;  but  he  spake  noo  worde  of 
the  Ifrt^lo  Oromwell.  Than  forthwith  the  said  lorde  Cromwell  praide 
and  rwiuired  my  lorde  Moleyns  beyng  also  there  present,  as  above,  that 
he  wold  reherce  and  saie  whether  he  ever  herd  tbe  seid  Wylkjms  aaye 
any  thiii|{  to  the  charge  of  the  seid  lorde  Cromwell.  To  the  which  request 
Tiiy  uiil  lord  Muleyns  ensweryng  seide  he  was  at  Dertford  with  my  lurde 
of  HhruvoHhury  at  aucb  tyme  aa  the  said  Wylkyns  with  other  waa  convict, 
(loroylud  and  aampned  upon  high  treason,  and  at  such  tyme  as  the  seid 
WylkyiiH  M>u({h  other  drawe  to  execucion,  himself  knowyng  nor  wenyng 

'  A  rvIUmant  wm  hild  at  LcdcMter  Etands  for  tpiritualita ;  but  the  wribe 
In  th>  *|>rtli|{  of  H60,  ouf[ht  clearly  to  have  wiitteo  tji'i^tta. 

*  Hp'wiUta,    MS.,    wbiek   oommoalj 
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noon  other,  but  that  he  ahold  alao  furthwith  have  be  execnted ;  sod 
thaugh  it  BO  were  that  he  charged  eome  other,  yet  of  the  lorde  Cromvell 
epake  he  noo  worde.  After  this  the  seid  lord  Cromwell  direct^rage  bis 
wordee  oonly  to  my  lorde  Cardinall  eaide,  '  Sir,  ye  be  the  lorda  that  oonly 
I  see  Bitte  here  that  was  at  such  tyme  of  this  counsaile,  wbaniie  I  firsts 
come  there  to  ;  and  ye  bave  koowe  me  and  my  demeaoyiig  fro  that  tyme 
hedir  more  thanne  any  other  lorde  nowe  beynge  here  present  I  prayo 
Tou,  beseche  you,  and  also  require  you,  that  ye  woU  siue  whether  ye 
have  coDceyred  in  me  ttiat  I  shold  have  be  such  a  maaer  of  man  as  is 
above  reherced,  or  whether  I  have  hadd  myself  untrewly  or  ungoodly 
to  my  BouTerain  lorde.'  Wherto  my  seid  lord  Cardinall  answered  saying 
'  Sir,  sooth  it  is  that  I  have  knowe  you  longe  agoo  and  sete  many  yeres 
with  you  in  this  oounsaUe ;  and  as  fur  such  thinges  as  ye  aske  and 
demaunde  of  me,  tmsteth  me  trewly,  and  I  bad  hadd  knowlaoh  of  any 
such  thinges  I  shold  not  have  spwed  to  have  opened  thaim  to  the 
Eyng,  but  for  soothe  I  knowe  noon  such.' 

"  After  the  which  declaiadon  soo  made  to  my  said  lordes  of  the  Eynges 
Couusaile  it  pleased  tbe  Eynges  good  grace  to  graonte  the  bill  above 
reberced,  the  which  begynnetb :  '  To  the  Eynge  cure  moste  dradde 
SouveruQ  Lorde.  Besecbitb  humbly  your  Higbnesae,'  Ac.,  and  signe  it 
with  '  R.  H.,'  and  to  declare  tbe  seid  lorde  (Svmwell  and  take  him  as 
is  in  the  saide  bille  desired  ;  and  therupon  to  directe  his  lettres  to  my 
said  lorde  CardinaU  and  Chaunceller  of  England,  also  signed  with  '  R.H.' 
in  maner  and  founne  as  folowith  : — 
"  Bj  the  Kynga 

"To  the  moste  Aeverend  fader  in  God,  oure  ryght  trusty  and  right 
entierly  welbeloved,  the  Cazdiuall  and  Arohebisahopof  Caunterbuiy,  oure 
Chaunceller  of  England. 

"  MooBt  Reverend  fader  in  Ood,  Right  trusty  and  Right  entieriy  wel- 
beloved,  we  greet  you  hertly  well.  And  forasmuche  as  we  knowe  for 
certaine  the  greet  saddeneeae,  Buhstauace,  faith,  trouth,  and  poletique 
demeaoyng  which  restyn  in  the  persone  of  oure  lygbt  trusty  and  wel- 
belovid  the  lorde  Cromwell,  oure  Cbamberleyn,  whoos  counsaile  and 
direccion  is  right  behovefull  unto  us  for  tbe  welo  of  us  and  of  this  oure 
reaunie,  we  woU  and  charge  you  that  ye  on  oure  behalf  doo  him  to  be 
called  to  the  a  waytyng  upon  and  sittyng  in  oure  counsaile  as  he  did 
afore  the  tyme  of  the  untrewe  noyse  and  sdaundre  late  made  upon  him  ; 
lattyngyou  wite  that  we,  remembryag  tbe  greet  faith  and  trouth  that  we 
at  all  tymea  have  proved  him  with,  bolde,  take,  and  repute  bim  oure 
&ithfull,  trewe  lineman  and  servaunt.  And  boo  we  woU  ye  with  all 
Other  lordee  of  oure  counsaile  understande  take  and  repute  him  in  all 
wise ;  wherin  ye  and  they  shall  doo  unto  us  singuler  good  pleasir. 
Yevea  undir  oure  signet  at  oure  manoir  of  Eltbam,  the  ii^  day  of 
Feverer. 

"Nob  autem  tenorem  preedictum  ad  requisicionem  prsedioti  Badulphi 
duximuB  exemptificandum  per  pneeenteB.  In  oi^us,  tie.  Teste  R^e 
apud  Weetmonasterium  xxiij.  die  Aprilis." 
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Jhuftttute. 

November  I,  1872, 
Sir  Sqbald  D.  Scott,  Bm*.,  V.  P.,  in  the  Oh«r. 

The  CHAiBHAir,  in  kdrerting  to  the  oommenoemeat  of  the  new  sesnon 
of  the  InsUtute,  ipoke  of  the  annual  meeting  which  had  been  hdd  at 
Southampton  in  lomewhat  qnalitied  tenns  as  r^^arda  euooesa.  The 
weather  bad  been  unpropitions,  and  this  had  interferMl  with  the  number 
of  Tisiton,  and  with  the  comfort  of  those  present.  It  had,  bowcTer,  been 
a  great  source  of  satis&ctiou  to  the  members  that  the  President^  of  the 
meeting  had  been  occupied  hy  the  distinguished  Prelate  who  had  been  so 
long  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  who  had  often  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  archeology  such  important  and  earnest  help.  The  retirement  of  Mr. 
Charles  Tucker  from  the  direction  of  the  temporary  museunte  of  the  In- 
stitute was  a  subject  of  deep  r^ret  to  the  Council.  His  long  and  arduous 
Berricee  in  their  cause  bad  earned  for  him  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  the 
members,  and  the  Council  had  unanimously  forwarded  to  him  each  an 
acknowledgment  of  bis  valuable  services.  Looking  forward  to  the  next 
annual  meeting,  which  would  be  held  at  Exeter,  the  Chairman  referred  to 
the  high  interest  which  attached  to  the  place  and  district,  and  mentioned 
is  terms  of  the  deepest  regret,  the  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  C.  Kirwan, 
by  whom  they  had  been  favoured  with  some  valuable  memoirs  upon 
rchffiolo^cal  subjects  connected  with  Devonshire,  and  who  bad  shown 
much  interest  in  promoting  the  forthcoming  meeting  in  the  West. 

Mr.  J.  P.  EABWAKBa,  B.A.,  read  a  memoir  "  On  some  Ancient  Swords, 
with  the  Inscription,  '  £dwardus  Prins  Anglie  '  "  (printed  at  p.  1  of  the 
present  volume.) 

The  Chaibuan,  in  suggesting  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  discussed 
some  of  the  points  raised  by  hU  discourse,  especially  remarking  that  all 
knightly  swords  were  straight,  and  quite  unlike  those  before  the  meeting. 
Ur.  Clark  also  remarked  upon  the  un  military  aspect  of  the  weapons 
under  oonuderation,  which  had  much  the  appearance  of  "  couteauz  ds 
chasse."  If  there  were  such  a  relic  of  the  Black  Prince  existing  it  ought 
to  be  found  in  Cheshire,  but  there  could  be  no  grounds  for  supposing  such 
Ewords  as  those  exhibited  to  be  older  than  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr. 
Hewitt  and  Mr.  Nichols  also  added  some  remarks,  and  Sir  E.  Smirke 
observed  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign,  now  called  Prince  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  was,  before  the  Union,  Prince  of  England,  and  would 
be  called  so.  To  these  comments  Mr.  Earwaker  replied  that  the  idea  of 
the  "  couteaux  de  chasse,"  as  applied  to  these  swords,  was  a  very  probable 
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eolutlon  of  tbeir  peculiarities,  and  a>  to  the  title  of  "  Prince  of  England,"  he 
should  be  greatly  obliged  for  anj  evidence  relating  to  its  use. 

The  Hon.  Sborbtakt  read  the  following  notices  of  "  The  Silver  Oar, 
the  Symbol  and  Insignia  of  certain  Uei^es  of  Maritime  JuHadiction,"  by 
Mr.  Albert  Way,  from  Notes  by  General  Lefroy,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  Governor 
of  Bermuda : — 

"  It  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
aasembled  at  the  commencement  of  another  session,  to  hail  the  assuranoe 
of  continued  interest  in  our  Proceedings,  on  the  part  of  a  distinguished 
member,  who  for  several  years  took  so  active  a  part  in  promoting  our 
pursuits  by  bis  petsonal  encouragement,  and  by  tbe  frequent  communioa- 
tioQ  of  objects  of  pleasing  and  instructive  character  in  various  depart- 
raenta  of  archsological  investigation.  Our  kind  iriend,  the  Qovemor  of 
Bermuda,  by  whose  agreeable  and  genial  participation  in  our  meeting  tbe 
Society  has  heretofore  been  constantly  cheered,  has  not  forgotten  us,  amidst 
the  weightier  functions  of  his  present  high  position.  Of  the  kindly  re- 
membrance in  which  General  Lefroy  still  holds  his  friends  of  tbe  Archso- 
logical Institute,  and  of  his  cordial  desire  to  promote  their  gratification, 
we  have  a  most  welcome  evidence  in  a  recent  communication,  received 
since  our  last  meeting  in  these  rooms,  where  we  were  wont,  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  be  favoured  by  his  frequent  presence  and  co-operation. 

"During  the  early  part  of  tbe  present  year,  as  we  are  informed  by 
General  Lefroy,  a  Loan  Ssbibition  was  fornied,  chiefly  through  his  sa^es- 
tion  and  influence,  with  the  object  of  collecting  tbe  old  plate  and  other 
relics  of  the  like  nature  esisting  in  Bermuda.  Tbe  result  proved  highly 
satisfactory ;  a  considerable  number  of  curious  objects  were  brought 
together,  including  a  variety  of  plate,  preserved  in  the  p<Maessiou  of  early 
settlers  in  the  islands.  A  catalogue  of  tbe  collection  was  printed,  and  we 
regret  that  a  copy  sent  to  us,  through  the  General's  kind  deaire  to  give 
gratiflcatioD  to  the  Society,  has  been  lost  in  the  transit.  He  has  also 
transmitted,  for  our  inspection,  tbe  photograph  now  placed  before  the 
meeting,  and  in  which  are  to  be  seen  represented  a  variety  of  quaint 
articles  of  plate,  not  indeed  of  any  very  antique  character,  but  amongst 
these, — mostly,  it  would  appear,  of  the  earlier  part  of  tbe  last  century, — 
are  found  a  sword  of  state  and  a  Silver  Oar,  the  insignia,  doubtless,  of  tbe 
Governor's  jurisdiction. 

"  On  the  blade  of  tbe  Oar,  measuring  8i  in.  in  breadth,  are  tbe  royal 
arms  and  supporters,  with  an  anchor  under  tbe  atchievement  ;  on  the 
reverse  was  introduced,  surrounded  by  elaborate  lambrequins  in  scroll- 
work, in  the  style  of  decoration  prevalent  in  tbe  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  a  circular  compartment,  that  eeema  to  have  l>Mn  engraved  with  a 
coat  of  arms,  probably  those  of  the  Governor  of  the  period.  These, 
however,  have  been  purposely  effaced  at  some  remote  time.  Underneath 
there  is  an  inscription  of  which  a  portion  of  the  first  line,  giving  the 
Oovemor's  name,  is  illegible.  The  remainder  may  he  deciphered  as 
follows  : — 

'    .     ,     .    Armiger 
Insularum  .^stivariorum  ali 
Bennude  Gubernator,  et 
Vice  admiralis.  A.D. 
1701.' 
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The  year-letter  in  the  plata-mArka  is  a  court-hand  capital  B,  indicating, 
as  aMertained  hy  Mr.  Morgan's  raluable  tables  of  the  Annual  Assaj  Office 
Letters,  the  year  1697-8,  aa  the  date  when  the  Oar  nas  actually  made. 

"TheBennudaa.itwillbereinembered,  a  group  of  about  300  small  islands 
in  the  Atlantic,  were  discovered  in  1622,  by  a  Spaniard  named  Juan 
Benuudez.  According,  honever,  to  the  narrative  by  Henry  May,  nbo  was 
cast  away  there  in  1593,  the  name  waa  derived  from  a  Spanish  ship  called 
Bermudat,  that  had  there  been  wrecked.  Another,  and  lees  common 
appellation  was  taken  from  Lord  Summers,  or  Sommera,  who  was  driren 
upon  these  islands  in  1609.  James  I.,  in  1G12,  granted  a  charter  for  a 
colony  there,  and  the  islands  have  remained  in  possession  of  the  British, 
under  a  tiovernor  and  Council.  The  origin  of  the  name  last  mentioned 
appears  to  hare  been  occasionally  quite  forgotten,  as  in  the  inscription 
upon  the  Oar,  the  remarkably  genial  climate  and  perpetual  warmth  having 
perhaps  caused  the  notion  that  this  North  Atlantic  archipelago  might  most 
appropriately  be  designated  the  '  Summer  Islands  ' — Ineulae  ^»tiearice, 
as  we  iSnd  them  called  upon  the  Silver  Oar.  The  poet  Waller,  who  took 
refuge  in  that  remote  colony  with  many  persons  of  condition  and  wealth, 
who  fled  from  England  during  the  civil  wars,  celebrated  the  beauties  of 
the  '  Summer  Islands,'  as  designated  in  bis  poems. 

"  The  symbol  of  the  Silver  Oar,  still  retained  amongst  the  insignia  of 
several  of  the  principal  seaport  towns  in  England,  presents  a  subject  of 
considerable  interest,  and  some  obscurity  aa  regards  the  period  to  which  its 
introduction  may  be  ascribed,  the  precise  function  and  jurisdiction  with 
which  it  waa  originally,  or  has  been  in  present  times,  associated,  and  also 
the  proper  use  of  such  a  symbol,  namely,  whether,  in  like  manner  as 
certain  state  swords,  maces,  and  other  municipal  insignia,  the  Oar  was 
conferred  by  any  special  charter  or  royal  donation.  In  Bermuda,  as 
General  Lefroy  informs  us,  the  Oar  serves  at  the  present  time  as  a  Mace. 
Of  its  original  use  or  intention  he  has  been  unable  to  elicit  any  evidence 
from  the  Archives,  which  commence  from  1615,  or  from  any  other  sources 
of  information. 

"  Several  examples  of  the  Silver  Oar  have  been  preserved  with  the  r($alia 
of  corporate  towns  in  England.  Of  these,  one  has  recently  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Institute,  at  the  Southampton  meeting;  the 
striking  symbol  of  municipal  jurisdiction  and  state — the  large  Silver  Oar 
borne  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  that  town,  in  token,  it  is  stated,  of  the 
Admiralty  rights  of  the  port,  of  which  the  Mayor  is  Admiral.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  vbit  of  the  Society  to  Great  Yarmouth,  in  1847,  during 
the  meeting  at  Norwich,  the  Silver  Oarpresented  to  the  town  in  114^  was 
displayed  with  the  Mace  and  other  insignia  over  the  chair  occupied  by  the 
Mayor,  when  presiding  at  the  banquet  of  welcome  to  the  Institute  in  that 
ancient  port.  It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  many  of  our  members 
that  in  the  sumptuous  gathering  of  antiquities  and  works  of  art  exhibited 
at  Ironmongers'  Hall,  London,  in  1861,  were  to  he  seen  the  water  bailiffs' 
Oar,  a  very  fine  pipco  of  plate,  dating  from  the  mayorslity  of  Benjamin 
Graydon,  Esq..  in  1740  ;  also  the  Silver  Oar  of  the  water  bailiff  of  Col- 
chester, with  the  Silver  Oyster,  the  symbol  of  peculiar  local  jurisdiction, 
and  the  fine  oar  above  mentioned,  preserved  at  Southampton.  Lastly,  in 
illustration  of  these  ancient  insignia,  may  be  mentioned  the  Silver-gilt 
Oar  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Corporation  of  Boston,  where  it  was 
used  as  a  mace.     It  was  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  bore  her 
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ftrms  and  initials,  with  other  heraldic  decoratioDB.  This  grand  relio  of 
ancient  state — the  earliest  example  of  the  oar  now  knovn  to  eiiat,  was  soli 
in  1832  by  the  Town  Council,  and  it  subsequently  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Qarl  firownlow.'  Doubtless  other  examples  exist  in  our  corporate 
towns,  and  it  is  hoped  that  through  the  notice  thus  invited  to  the  subject 
of  the  Silver  Oar,  and  the  friendly  communication  of  a  Trans- Atlantic  ex- 
ample,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  General  Lefroy,  further  information 
may  hereafter  be  drawn  forth, 

"  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  otigin  and  antiquity  of  the  use  of  the 
Silver  Oar  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  ioformatioD  has  been  sought  in 
Tain  in  glossaries  and  euch  works  as  might  supply  information  on  mari- 
time practices.  We  are  indebted  to  one  who  is  greatly  versed  in  such 
Bubjecta,  and  in  naval  archeology  in  general,  for  some  remarks  that  cannot 
fail  to  prove  acceptable,  although  by  no  means  conclusive.  The  subject 
of  the  Silver  Oar  does  not  appear  indeed  to  have  received  any  sufficient 
consideration.  According  to  the  views  of  the  person  in  question,  the  Oar 
may  be  regarded  as  a  purely  civil  and  English  emblem,  intrusted  to  such 
magistrates  as  have  maritime  jurisdiction.  The  mayor  of  Southamp- 
ton, for  instance,  has  an  Oar,  and  exercises  jurisdiction  from  Hurst  Castle 
to  Hayling  Island.  The  mayor  of  Rochester  has  all  the  Medway  under 
his  charge.  In  the  same  way  the  Governors  of  our  colonies  are  vics- 
admirals,  exercising  civil  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  have,  probably,  the 
Silver  Oar  as  emblem  of  their  office.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the 
Admiralty  instructions  the  commanding  officers  of  her  Majesty's  ships  are 
to  afford  every  facility  to  the  civil  power.  They  are  to  require  any  con- 
stable or  other  civil  officer  coming  on  board  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships 
to  produce  the  warrant,  or  to  show  some  evidence  of  the  chanwter  in  which 
be  acts.     But  nothiug  more  definite  is  hnowD. 

"  There  are  various  cons  id  e  rations  that  tend  to  confirm  the  impression 
that  the  usage  of  the  Oar  is  altogether  Civil  and  English.  Ko  allusion  to 
it  is  found  in  tlie  Archnologie  Navale,  by  Jal ;  neither  does  Boucher,  the 
editor  of  the  '  Consulat  de  la  Mer,'  make  mention  of  it.  In  early  times 
Captaiua  and  Admirals  seem  to  have  worn  a  silver  whistle  as  the  ensign  of 
their  authority.  Burchett  {in  1720)  enters  largely  into  the  duties  of  Vice- 
Admirals,  as  well  in  the  maritime  counties  of  these  kingdoms,  as  in  the 
foreign  Governments  and  plantations.  The  Vice-Admiral,  he  observes,  . 
should  use  his  seal  in  all  writs  and  proceedings  which  concern  the  exercise 
of  his  jurisdiction.     Not  a  word  about  the  Silver  Oar. 

"  It  may  be  hoped  that  in  the  Archives  of  the  Summer  Islands  our  cour- 
teous friend  may  still  discover  some  record  that  will  throw  light  on  this 
obscure  matter,  and  on  the  use  of  the  symbol  generally.  He  informs  ua 
that  much  curious  information  has  already  come  under  his  notice  in  those 
evidences.  One  interesting  fact  is  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  vexed 
question  of  a  Shakspearian  reading,  and  deserving  of  the  consideration  of 
future  commentators.  It  is,  moreover,  gratifying  to  ourselves,  as  an 
instance  of  the  keen  and  careful  attention  to  minute  details  that  has  in 
former  days  always  characterised  the  researches  of  General  Lefroy,  and 
bis  communications  to  the  Institute.  In  two  documents  he  has  found  the 
name  of  the  islands  written  '  Bermootba,'  a  near  approach  to  Shakspeare'a 
orthography — '  the  still-vext  Bermoothes,'  although  people  hare  been  found 
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who  Aenj  the  identity  of  the  Summer  Islands  with  the  scene  of  the 
'  Tempest.' " 

Hr.  VV.  F.  Ybbhuit,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  obligingly  contributed  ths 
following  additional  notes  on  this  subject : — 

"  I  have  since  endeavoured  to  ascertain  something  about  the  Silver  Oar, 
and  I  find  it  is  the  badge  or  maoe  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  ia 
laid  in  front  of  the  Judge  whenever  the  Admiralty  Court  sits  ;  in  the  same 
way  that  the  mace  is  laid  before  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Coounons, 
Mr.  Jones,  the  present  marshal  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  has  it  in 
his  custody. 

"  Mr.  Jones  informs  me  that  our  Vice-Admiralty  Courts,  of  which  then 
are  53  (see  Navy  List),  are  entitled  to  Silver  Oars  as  their  badge,  but  ha 
cannot  say  how  many  really  have  them,  as  they  are  not  given  by  the  Crown 
nor  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

"  There  is  one  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  always  laid  before  the 
Governor  when  he  sits  as  Vice-Admiral.  There  is  another,  as  before  men- 
tioned, at  Bermuda.  I  also  find  that  many  Mayors  and  corporations  in 
England,  who  had  any  maritime  jurisdiction,  possessed  the  Silver  Oar. 

"  Rochester  has  one  3  ft.  3t  in.  long,  extreme  breadth  of  blade  6  in. 
On  one  side  are  the  royal  badges  under  crowns,  gilt ;  on  the  other  are 
the  royal  arms,  gilt,  under  a  crown,  with  the  lion  and  unicorn  for  sup- 
porters, and  the  mottoes,  '  Uoni  soit  qui  mal  y  pence '  and  '  Dieu  et 
mon  droit.'  On  the  handle  is  inscribed,  '  Benjamin  (Jraydon,  Esq.,  mayor, 
1748.'     The  Mayor  is  said  to  have  some  jurisdiction  over  the  Medway. 

"Boston,  in  Lincolnshire, had  one.  See'HaLlMarks,'hy  William  Chafiers, 
4th  ed.,  1872,  page  65,  where  he  says,  'At  the  Exhibition  of  Works  of 
Art  on  Loan  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  1862,'  a  silver-gilt  oar 
(date  1725)  was  shown.  A  copy  of  a  more  ancient  one,  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  3  ft.  3  in.  long,  inscribed,  \This  oar,  a  badge  of  authority 
used  by  the  ancient  Corporation  of  Boston,  was  sold  by  the  Town  Council 
in  1832,  and  purchased  by  Francis  Thurkill,  Esq.,  alderman  of  that 
borough,  by  whose  widow  it  was  presented,  in  1640,  to  Earl  Brownlow.' 

"  Southampton  has  a  Silver  Oar,  which  is  borne  before  the  chief  magis. 
trate,  in  token  of  the  Admiralty  rights  which  he  possesses  from  Hurst 
Castle  to  Hayting  Island. 

"  At  Colchester  the  symbol  of  the  water  bailiff's  authority  ia  a  Silver  Oar. 

"In  Wall's  History  of  Great  Yarmouth,  it  is  stated  that  in  1744, 
Samuel  Killett,  alderman,  gave  to  the  Corporation  a  Silver  Oar,  double  gilt. 

"  In  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Plymouth,  it  says,  Saltash  exercises 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Silver  Oar  op  the  river  from  above  the  town  to  the 
Cobbler  Buoy.  Plymouth  endeavoured  to  deprive  Saltash  of  this  privi- 
lege, but  failed. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  maritime  jurisdiction  these  Corporations  now 
possess,  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1840  placing  all  creett 
and  ricerg  in  Great  Britain  under  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  high  seas  were  under  that  court. 

"  I  have  not  found  anybody  who  had  the  smallest  idea  aa  to  bow  the 
Supreme  Admiralty  Court  first  -became  possessed  of  the  Silver  Oar.  The 
one  now  used  is  (I  am  informed)  about  120  years  old,  but  there  is  a 
tradition  (hat  there  was  one,  in  days  gone  by,  with  Qneen  Elizabeth's 
arms  upon  it ;  but  how  they  became  possessed  of  one  at  all  no  one  seems 

"'"'•"■  .    Google 
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"  But,  besides  these  la^er  Silver  Oara,  tbere  is  a  rogue  idea,  not  on); 
amongst  sailors,  but  widely  spread  amongst  tbe  public  at  large,  that  no 
person  could  formerly  be  arrested  from  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  on  the  high  seas,  unless  the  constable  or  water  bailiff  (in  addition 
to  bis  warrant)  produced  a  small  silver  Oar,  as  a  badge  of  bis  autfaority. 
Now,  although  thb  idea  is  very  prevalent,  I  have  never  found  anybody 
who  has  seen  this  »mali  silver  oar,  and  the  present  marshal  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  assures  me  that  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it,  and 
baa  never  seen  such  a  thing. 

'*  When  a  ship  is  to  be  detained,  or  any  pereon  arrested  on  the  high 
seas,  the  warrant  is  issued  by  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  handed  to  the 
marshal  of  the  Court,  who  sends  it  by  one  of  his  officers,  lending  him  at 
the  same  time  a  small  constable's  staff,  about  6  in.  long,  with  a  silver 
crown  on  the  top,  as  a  badge  of  his  authority. 

"It  is  possible  that  as  every  warrant  for  an  arrest  is  forwarded  through 
the  marshal  of  the  Court,  who  has  tbe  custody  of  the  large  nlver  oar, 
people  msf  have  got  into  the  habit  of  saying  that  such  arrest  or  deten- 
tion  of  a  ship  was  made  by  or  under  the  tHoer  oar,  but  no  such  badge 
is  ever  produoed."  See  ''  Some  Account  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  in  the 
Priory  Church,  Abergavenny,"  by  Octaviua  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.  and  V.P. 
of  the  Institute,  1872,  where  (p.  79)  is  an  account  of  the  monument  of  Br. 
David  Lewis,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  tomb  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  himself  during  his 
lifetime,  not  in  those  days  a  very  uncommon  ciruumstajice,  and  the  deoora- 
tioa  of  the  monument  gives  some  curious  details  which  seem  to  have  been 
the  result  of  his  own  special  instruction.  One  of  the  representations  is 
that  of  a  man  enclosed  within  a  scroll,  bearing  the  legend  Thr  Sabqant 
OF  THB  Admikaltkb,  and  in  his  right  hand  be  bearv  the  Silver  Oar,  as  the 
Maoe  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  representation 
of  the  emblem. 

flnltquiliftf  xnti  CQarliri  at  9rt  ey^ilittV. 

By  Mr.  Eabwasrb. — Various  drawings  of  inscribed  swords,  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  Memoir. 

By  Mr.  Whitehall  Dod,  of  Lanerch, — A  curved  sword,  25  in.  long  by 
l|in.  wide,  inscribed,  "  Edwardua  Ptins  Anglie." 

By  the  Rev.  F.  K.  Habfobi.,  M.A.,  minor  canon  of  Westminster.— A 
curved  sword,  with  broad  blade,  inscribed  in  characters  differing  from  any 
others  referr^  to, "  Edwardua  Prins  Anglie,"  on  each  side  of  the  blade. 

By  Mr.  Fauldbb,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. — A  curved 
soy  mi  tar-shaped  sword,  probably  of  foreign  workmanship,  and  with  a 
curious  handle. 

By  Mr.  Allsdfp,  of  Cheltenham. — A  straight  sword,  having  on  tbe 
blade  tbe  wolf-mark  of  Fassau,  and  the  figures  "  ISSl,"  which  may  be  its 
date,  but  is  probably  merely  a  mark. 

By  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Waldt,  M.A. — A  straight  sword  of  the  "  hanger  " 
kind,  total  length  29^  in.;  the  blade  24  in.  long,  and  greatest  br^th 
1  in.,  having  two  grooves  on  each  side,  one  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  blade.  A  small  pistol  is  attached  to  the  side  at  the  top  of  the 
blade,  with  the  trig^r  within  the  sword-guard.  'This  is  the  weapon 
with  which  Lord  Byron,  the  father  of  the  poet,  killed  Mr.  Ghaworth,  ■ 
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Notlingbun  gnntleman,  in  a  duel,  at  the  Star  and  Garter  Tavern,  Fall  Mall, 
on  the  26th  January,  1765.  For  thu  Lord  Bjron  tna  tried  by  bis  peers, 
and  fouud  guilty  of  manilauglit«r  ;  claimiiig  benefit  of  clergy,  he  was  dis- 
charged on  payment  of  fees.  The  sword  waa  given  by  the  poet  to  Mr. 
Dearden,  of  Rochdale,  by  whose  eon  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  exhibitor. 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Shaw,  of  Andover. — The  hafi  o(  a  bronze  dagger,  stated 
to  hare  been  found  on  the  land  near  the  old  ctay  pits,  Bere  Hill,  Andover. 
It  measures  5J  in.  in  length.  Of  the  blade  only  a  small  portion,  l^in. 
in  length,  remains.  The  haft  and  blade  were  cast  in  one  piece,  the 
former  is  flat,  and  set  with  a  number  of  studs,  like  rivet  heads,  on  each  side, 
having  also  a  raised  rim  all  round  the  edge,  as  if  intended  to  he  filled  in 
with  a  thin  plate  of  horn  or  the  like.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  cross- 
guard  there  is  a  row  of  globules,  three  on  each  side.  The  metal  is  of 
light  colour,  and  appears  to  have  been  cleaned  with  acid(1). 

By  Mr.  J.  Hkndbrson,  F.S.A. — An  Indian  shield  of  rhinoceros  hide, 
from  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867. — An  Indian  battle-axe,  having  the 
steel  head  damascened  with  gold,  and  the  wooden  handle  cased  in  silver. 
It  is  one  of  twelve  axes  which  were  carried  by  twelve  executionera  seated 
on  elephants,  who  preceded  Akbar  Shali,  the  last  £mperor  of  Delhi,  on 
state  occasions,  as  indications  of  imperial  and  despotic  power.  Akbar 
Shali — BO  named  after  his  illustrious  ancestor  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
was  then  a  pensioner  on  Bnglish  bounty,  and  this  axe  was  obtained  from 
the  palace  at  Delhi  by  an  officer  of  the  Bengal  Uorse  Artillery,  from  whom, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Fortnum,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  its 
preeent  owner. ~— A  pair  of  Sikh  war  quoits,  with  gold  ornamentation  of 
Eooft  Gari  work.  The  usual  type  of  war  quoit,  as  hurled  by  the  prac- 
tised hands  of  the  Akali,  is  of  polished  steel,  with  very  sharp  edge. 
Specimens  are  in  the  Fast  India  Museum,  and  in  the  fine  collection  of 
Oriental  arms  belonging  to  H.K.U.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

By  Major-General  Lbfroi,  R.A.,  Governor  of  Bermuda. — A  photo- 
graph of  a  collection  of  objects  chiefly  consisting  of  plate  and  other  family 
relics,  and  especially  showing  the  State  sword  and  Silver  Oar  lately  exhi- 
bited at  Bermuda. 

By  Mrs.  Childe, — Drawing  of  a  stone  building  in  the  churchyard  of 
Einlet,  Shropshire,  of  which  some  further  particulars  will  he  given. 

By  Mr,  C.  Qoldikg. — Drawings  of  wall-paintings  in  the  church  of 
St.  Ma^;aret,  Ipswich,  discovered  in  September  last,  and  representing 
St.  Christopher  and  St.  Anthony. — An  Italian  almanack  for  the  year  1415. 
It  consists  of  eighteen  leaves  of  paper,  of  which  fourteen  are  written  upon 
on  both  sides,  in  &ir  condition,  and  agrees  with  the  present  mode  of  cal- 
culating the  Dominical  Letters,  &c.,  according  to  the  Julian  form  of 
year. 

By  Mrs.  Jackbon  Gwilt.— A  small  Roman  lamp,  found  in  King  Street, 
Southwark. 

December  6,  1872. 
OcTAvics  MOROAK,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.S.A.,  and  T.  P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Rev.  R,  Talpt  Frexoh,  D.D.,  read  a  memoir  "  On  the  Monu- 
mental Brasses  of  Huntingdonshire,"  which  will  probably  be  published,  and 
which  was  illustrated  by  numerous  rubbings,  sketches,  and  drawings. 

The  Hon.  W.O.  Stanley,  M.P.,  read  "  Rraiarks  on  a  Cromlech  or  Cist-vaen 
at  Trefigneth,  Anglesey,"  of  which  he  sent  a  detailed  description.     U  ia 
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situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Holyhead  ;  and  a  great  portion  of 
the  atones  of  which  it  was  constructed  were  wantonly  removed  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  A  short  account,  with  a  view  of  this  remarkable 
monument,  was  given  by  Mr,  Stanley,  in  the  *'  Arehaologia  Carabrensis," 
third  series,  vol.  xiii.  p.  334.  It  is  hoped  that  hereafter  it  may  be  more 
fully  described  and  illustrated  from  the  survey  and  drawings  now  supplied 
through  his  kindness  for  the  gratification  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Chaklbs  Roaoh  Smith  sent  the  following  "  Notes  "  upon  the  re- 
markable gold  ornament  lately  found  by  the  Royal  Engineers  at  Chatham, 
and  which  was  exhibited  by  the  courteous  permission  of  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  Eight  Hon.  E.  Cardwell,  M.P.  :— "By  the 
courtesy  of  Colonel  Qaliway,  Commandant  of  the  School  of  Military 
Engineering,  I  have  been  favoured  with  an  inspection  of  the  gold  torques 
to  be  exhibited  to-day  at  the  meeting  of  the  Archseologic^  Institute ; 
and  Captain  Clayton,  E.E.,  has  kindly  given  me  the  particulars  of  its  dis- 
covery which  I  forward  to  you.     It  was  dug  up  by  sapper  Ooodall,  E.E., 


on  the  I3th  of  last  month,  while  engaged  with  a  party  of  Sappers  in  some 
field  operations  on  Chatham  Lines  between  the  Sally  Port  and  the  Bromp- 
ton  Earner.  As  we  are  all  well  aware,  Chatham  Lines,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century,  furnished  Douglas  (then  in  the  Royal  Engineers)  with  the 
chief  materials  for  hig  Nenia  Britannita,  one  of  the  earliest  works  in  which 
our  Saxon  sepulchral  remains  were  treated  with  discriminating  ability 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  drachmas  of  Athens  have  been  found  at 
Chatham  Lines.  I  have  a  note  that  some  of  them  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  Craftes,  of  Gravesend  ;  and  one  is  engraved  in  a 
'  History  of  Rochester,'  1773,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  found  in  throw- 
ing up  ramparts  at  Gillingham,  At  this  place  was  found,  a  few  years  since, 
a  fragment  of  a  gold  armilla,  with  a  small  gold  ring,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ball,  upon  whose  property  they  were  excavated.     Some  gold 
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torques  hare  been  dredged  up  from  the  Medway.  They  are  deati&ed  for 
the  Charles  Museum  at  Maidstooe ;  but  as  yet  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  extHniuiDg  them.  They  are,  however,  of  a  type  or  types  much  more 
oommoa  than  that  now  before  the  Institute,  which,  from  its  massiTeaess  and 
peculiarities,  is  not  »a  readily  to  be  compared  with  similar  examples.  At 
least,  among  a  vast  number  of  engraved  specimens  within  my  reach,  I  have 
as  yet  btled  to  find  one  like  it.  To  me  it  suggests,  in  a  veiy  marked 
manner,  adaptation  as  a  medium  of  barter  to  which,  probably,  its  use  u  a 
peiBonal  ornament  was  only  accessory.  I  beliere  a  portion  or  portions 
must  have  been  separated  for  traffic,  by  its  British  owner ;  and  you  will 
notice  that  it  has  been  inrased  as  if  to  mark  the  place  for  another  division. 
If  we  oould  understand  the  '  iron  '  ringt  mentioned  by  Ciesar  as  of  ^oid, 
this  and  similar  auoular  personal  ornaments  would  make  the  well- 
known  and  disputed  passage  in  this  author  perfectly  intelligible :  gold 
rings  we  do  find  which  admit  of  being  considered  as  adjusted  to  certain 
known  weights  ;  iron  rings,  of  the  same  period  and  character,  we  do  not 
find.  On  the  various  kind^  of  Celtic  and  Roman  personal  ornaments  which 
have  been  classed  under  the  general  term  torquet,  1  need,  at  present,  only 
remark  that  you  have  numerous  esamplea  at  hand  in  the  papers  by  Dr. 
Birch  and  Mr.  Way  (see  '  Arch.  Journal,'  vol.  ii.  p,  368  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  27  j 
and  vol.  vi.p.  48).  The  Roman  sepulchre  monument  at  Bonn,  figured 
by  Dr.  Birch  in  your  journal,  and  also  in  vol.  ii.  of  my  '  Collectanea 
Antiqua,'  gives, 'perliape,  the  very  best  instance  of  the  modes  of  wearing  this 
ornament.  The  well-known  statue  at  Rome,  misnamed  'The  Dying 
Gladiator,'  affords  another  valuable  instance  of  the  torques  worn  as  a  per- 
manent ornament  by  a  Gaulish  or  German  chief." 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  precise  character  of  the  soil  where  this 
very  interesting  object  was  found.  Captain  Clayton,  R.£.,  most  obligingly 
forwarded  the  following  answer  : — "  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell  you  definitely 
whether  the  spot  where  the  torques  was  found  was  made  ground  or  not,  as 
opinions  differ  on  the  point.  It  was  some  40  or  50  feet  clear  of  the  foot  of 
the  glacis,  which  is  made  ground,  and  was  apparently  on  the  site  of  one  of 
the  fencfts  which  divided  the  present  lines  into  fields  before  the  fortifications 
were  made,  and  of  which  traces,  more  or  less  distinct,  exist  still.  If  it 
were  made  ground,  it  has  been  undisturbed  for  about  70  years  at  the  least. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  we  were  unsuccessful  in  making  a  cast  of  the  relic,  the 
work  being  one  quite  out  of  our  ordinary  routine,  but  1  have  a  very  rough 
cast  in  lead  in  my  office."  The  Torques  thus  described  weighs  22  oz.  4  dwts., 
and  resembles  a  small  finely  twisted  rope,  half-an-inch  in  diameter  in  its 
thickest  part,  and  five-twelfths  of  an  inch  at  the  smallest  end.  If  spread 
out  lengthwise,  it  would  be  1 2J  inches  long.  It  was  now  imperfect,  and  had 
obvionsly  been  larger.  It  need  scarce  be  added  that  much  interest  was 
excited  by  the  exhibition  of  this  remarkable  object,  which  was  obligingly 
brought  to  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  by  Col.  Browne,  R.E. 

9ntfqui(t(i<  anlr  CIQIarU  a(  ^rt  CErht&itrlr. 

By  permission  of  the  Right  flon.  E.  Cardweli^  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. — A  gold  ornament  found  by  the  Royal  En- 
gineers while  constructing  works  at  Chatham. 

By  the  Chsibkan. — An  official  Chamberlain's  key  of  Charles,  Elector 
Palatine,  1680-1685.     On  one  side  of  the  bow  is  the  crowned  lion  of  tha 
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Palatinate ;  on  the  other,  the  name  Chakles  in  a  complex  dpher.  He 
waa  the  last  of  the  Simmom  line,  which  yraa  succeeded  by  the  Neubui^ 
branch ; — Enamel  portrait  of  Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  sister  of 
Geo^  III.,  and  the  unhappy  oonsort  of  Christian  VII.,  King  of  Denmark, 
bora  17.51  ;  married  1766  ;  divorced,  being  ^e  victim  of  the  Stniensee 
plot,  and  died  1775. 

Bj  the  Rey.  Dr.  Frknoh. — Numerous  rubbings  and  skatahes  in  illnstn- 
tion  of  his  memoir  "  On  the  Monumental  Brasses  of  Huntingdonshire." 

By  the  Hon.  W.  Owkh  Staulby,  M.P.,  F.S.A.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  An- 
glesey.— Drawings  illustrating  the  oronJeoh  of  Trefigneth,  Anglesey ; — a 
charm,  as  supposed,  against  witchcraft,  found  in  Anglesey  in  a  bed  sold  at 
an  auction  at  Llanpledyn.  It  is  subscribed,  "  Amen,  John  Griffith,  18S5." 
It  is  belieyed  that  this  John  Griffith  was  under  the  care  for  some  years  of 
one  Griffith  Ellis,  of  Camarron,  who  was  much  in  repute  in  the  island  in 
cases  of  alleged  witchcraft,  and  as  possessing  the  mysterious  power  to  avert 
the  evil  operations  of  necromantic  maleToience  in  the  county  of  Anglesey. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  during  the  last  year  Mr.  Stanley  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Institute  an  extraordinary  instance  of  certain  myste- 
rious practices  of  the  Black  Art  in  Anglesey,  by  placing  a  &og  stuck  with 
pins  in  an  earthen  jar  concealed  in  a  wall,  with  an  inscription  showing  the 
indiTidoal  whom  it  was  thus  intended  to  bewitch.  In  the  charm  now 
noticed,  Mr.  Stanley  has  sent  for  inspection  another  evidence  that  the 
nefarious  practice  of  such  superstitions  has  not  been  discontinued  in  remote 
parts  of  the  Principality.  It  is  a  large  sheet  of  paper  hearing  a  mystio 
writing,  in  which  many  unknown  symbols  and  characters,  partly  resembling 
Hebrew  letters,  occur  ;  it  is  probably  a  Character  charm  against  witchcraft. 

ByMr.G.  D.  E.  Fortitum,  F.S.A.—Aselection  of  78finger-ringB  of  post- 
Christian  periods,  extending  from  the  3rd  to  the  ISth  century.  Among  them 
were  important  and  characteristic  examples  of  early  Christian,  Byzantin^  and 
medisaval  periods ;  Episcopal  ringsof  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  ;  a  series  of 
remarkable  nielloed  rings,  and  a  Knight  Templar's  of  the  latter  period  ',  » 
diamond,  probably  one  of  the  earliest  cutting-stones  of  the  ISth  ceatury,  in 
gold  setting  of  that  time  ;  Italian  ci'n^uec^n/o  jewelled  and  enamelled  rings; 
English  icouographic,  signets  and  merchants'  tbumb-rings  ;  German  gimm^ 
and  enamelled  memorial  rings  ;  Jewish  ceremonial  marriage-rings.  Italian, 
French,  and  English  giardinetti  and  others  set  with  faceted  crystals ;  the 
list  ending  with  a  noble  Oriental  onyx  of  three  strata  of  antique  RomuQ 
cutting,  set  in  a  finely  enamelled  ring  of  the  last  century.  This  series  had 
been  sdected  from  the  owner's  collection  (numbwing  some  700  specimens 
of  finger  rings  of  all  ages  and  countries)  as  a  contribution  to  the  exhibition 
of  ancient  jewellery  held  during  the  past  season  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  to  illustrate  this  branch  of  the  jeweller's  art ; — Also  a  brass 
and  copper  tobacco-box,  measuring  4{  in.  x  If,  ^nd  \\  in  depth,  inscribed 
*'  W.  Fortnom,  May  1st,  1735,"  which  had  been  found  in  the  timbers  of  an  old 
East  India  ship  when  broken  up,  and  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  mem- 
ber of  one  branch  of  his  femily,  some  of  whom  held  military  appointments 
in  India  in  the  last  century,  and  who  retained  the  original  spelling  of  the 

By  Mr.  Albbkt  Wai,  F.S,A. — Photograph  of  a  sword,  inscribed  Edwaedbs 
Pbimb  Amqliab,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Oldfield,  of  Keyingham, 
near  Hull.  It  was  purchased  by  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  '£.  J.  Owst,  at  the 
sale  of  the  museum  formed  at  Hull  by  Wallis,  a  gunsmith  of  that  town,  who 
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bad  a  lai^  collection  of  arme  and  antiquities.  It  was  formerly  at  Arme- 
thwftite  Caatle,  near  Carlisle. 

Bj  Dr.  NiOHOL  Oasnb,  of  St.  Bonat'e  Caatie,  Glamorgan.  An  original 
roll  of  Minbtera'  Accounts  for  Rhymney  and  other  places  in  the  lordship 
of  Newport,  South  Wales^lS-H  Henry  VI.,  in  which  were  some  remark- 
able entries  and  singnlar  phrases,  which  were  the  subject  of  many  remains 
by  the  Chairman,  and  by  Mr.  Burtt,  who  read  some  "  notes  "  relating  to 
them. 

By  the  Rbv.  J.  Fuller  Russbll,  F.S.S. — The  wedding  ring  of  Hannah 
Fuller,  n^e  Meadows.  On  the  inside  of  the  ring  are  engraved  two  hearts, 
with  the  inscription,  "  H.  F.,  May  17,  1739." 

By  Mr.  J,  G.  Wallbr. — An  original  document  found  in  the  walls  of  Hoo 
church,  Kent,  in  the  course  of  works  of  reparation.  It  is  a  power  of  attorney 
by  Thomas  Cobham  to  Stephen  Charles,  to  give  seisin  of  land  at  St.  Wer- 
burgh  to  William  Banaster,  20  Mareb,  S  Edw.  IV.  (a.d.  1465).  Another 
document,  of  which  a  fragment  only  is  preserved,  was  found  at  the  same 
time-  The  two  first  individuals  named  are  commemorated  in  the  church 
by  brasses. 

By  the  Hon.  Wilbkahah  Eobbton,  M.P. — Three  weapons  of  an  early 
Indian  type. — 1.  A  headsman's  sword,  ornamented  in  brass,  the  handle  of 
horn,  bearing  an  inscription  in  Bengalee  ;  extreme  length,  3  ft.  1  in.  ; 
greatest  breadth,  8  in.  At  the  end  of  the  ridge  at  back  is  a  point,  flattened, 
and  two  projections  at  the  back  of  singular  form.  Close  to  the  ridge  at  back 
a  strip  of  brass  is  inserted,  ornamented  with  a  row  of  little  punched  circles 
with  dot  in  the  middle,  filled  in  with  red ;  a  similar  row  on  the  blade, 
below  the  brass  strip.  2.  A  sword,  the  hilt  and  blade  of  steel,  engraved, 
sharpened  on  the  curved  inner  edge.  3.  A  dagger,  or  "  khandjar,"  with 
handle  of  same  material  as  blade,  foliated,  damascened,  16  in.  long ; 
blade,  1}  in.  wide,  the  broad  part  having  three  ridges. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  early  type  of  Indian  sword,  Mr,  Egertoa  has 
obligingly  communicated  the  following  notes  : — 

"  The  history  of  the  sword  in  India  goes  back  to  antiquity  far  beyond 
all  written  record.  The  evidence  of  language  proves  iron  to  have  been 
used  before  the  Aryan  dispersion.  In  their  poetical  histories,  and  in  the 
Institutes  of  Menu,  the  sword  is  mentioned.  The  coins  of  the  Indo-Scythian 
kings,  dating  from  a.d.  200,  represent  a  figure  in  armour  with  a  straight 
sword  sheathed  by  his  side.  In  the  sculptures  of  the  Sanchi  bas-reliefs  the 
ewords  are  short  and  broad,  and  tally  exactly  with  the  description  of  Me- 
gasthenes, — '  AH  bear  swords  of  a  vast  breadth,  though  scarce  exceeding 
three  cubits  in  length.  Wben  they  engage  in  close  fight,  they  clasp  these 
in  both  hands,  that  the  blow  may  be  stronger.' 

"  In  the  sculptures  at  Saitron,  in  Rajpootana,  about  a.d.  1 100,  of  which 
casts  exist  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  there  are  represented  two 
sets  of  combatants,  one  armed  with  a  short  straight  sword,  and  the  other 
with  one  curved  forward  at  the  point,  like  the  sword  I  exhibited.  These 
two  types  seem  to  be  the  oldest  of  which  we  have  any  examples.  They 
may  both  have  been  used  in  the  same  part  of  India,  but  more  probably 
the  short  straight  sword  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bajpootana  and 
Oentr^  India,  while  the  curved  sword  was  peculiar  to  the  south  of  India. 

"  This  is  oertaialy  the  case  with  the  daggers ;  the  straight  dagger  is 
more  used  in  the  country  north  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  curved  dagger,  like 
the  one  I  ezbibit,  in  the  southern  part  of  India.    This  may  have  arisen 
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from  the  connection  with  the  Arabs,  who,  as  well  u  trading  with  Southern 
India,  were  used  sa  mercenaries,  and  always  wore  a  curved  dagger. 

"  The  account  which  Gaspar  Correa,  who  went  to  India  with  Vasco  dl 
Gama,  gives  of  the  swords  used  at  Calicut  seems  to  point  to  a  sword  liko 
the  one  exhibited.  Ho  says,  '  A  gentleman  of  birth,  whom  thej  call  Nair, 
came  on  board.  He  had  a  very  thin,  round  shield,  with  slings  of  wood 
and  Terniilion,  which  glittered  rery  much,  and  a  naked  sword  with  an 
iron  hilt.  The  sword  was  short,  27  in.  long  (a  Flemish  ell),  and  broad  at 
the  point.'  Again,  when  he  Tiaits  the  Zamorin  of  Calicu^  his  page  holds 
'a  short  drawn  sword  an  ell  in  length,  round  at  the  point,  with  a  hilt  of 
gold  and  jewellery,  with  pendant  pearls.' 

"  Now  the  sword  I  exhibited  is  just  the  length  of  27  in.  in  the  blade,  and 
if  this  writer  is  correct  as  to  the  size  of  the  sword,  it  comes  ne>u%r  to  the 
description  than  any  sword  either  in  the  India  Museum,  or  Tower  collec- 
tion, or  in  the  Museum  of  Tsarkoe  Selo,  which  I  hare  lately  Tisited. 

"  The  next  writer  that .  I  shall  quote  is  Philip  fialdraus,  who  says, 
'  When  the  Dutch  besieged  the  city  of  Coalang,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
they  were  met  by  seven  or  eight  thousand  Nairs  : '  and  he  fiirther  observes, 
'on  the  hilts  of  their  swords  they  wear  certain  pieces  of  metal,  which, 
making  a  noise  as  they  move,  serves  them  for  a  certain  music' 

"  Thia  is,  I  believe,  the  explanation  of  the  loose  rings,  which  I  have 
not  found  on  any  other  Indian  sword,  and  if  so,  it  fixes  it  to  the  same 
district  as  the  previous  Portuguese  writer. 

"  Now,  the  Zamorin  and  the  Nairs  were  conquered  by  Hyder  Ali,  and 
therefore  this  peculiar  sword  would  probably  be  replaced  in  that  district 
by  the  curved  scimitar  generally  worn  by  Mahomed^. 

"  I  will  now  call  attention  to  the  style  of  ornament  on  the  engraved 
part  of  the  hilt.  There  are  two  classes  of  ornament  on  Indian  arms, 
corresponding  roughly  to  the  two  great  races  which  held  the  country,  viz., 
the  Aiyan  and  Turanian,  or  non-Aryan. 

"  The  style  of  ornament  on  this  sword  seems  to  be  similar  to  that  which  is 
found  in  those  great  temples  built  under  the  influence  of  those  Turanian 
races  which  are  found  in  Southern  India,  Burmah,  and  Siam.  The  geo- 
metrical patterns  differ  from  the  floral  decorations  of  Northern  and  Central 
India  as  much  as  the  Runic  patterns  in  the  north  of  Europe  difier  from  the 
Qothic  designs  which  succeeded  them.  The  ornament,  therefore,  would 
point  to  Southern  India,  and  to  the  game  locality  which  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

"  The  sacrificial  knife,  '  kai^as,'  is  wrongly  described  in  the  Meyrick 
collection,  and  resemblea  some  at  the  Tower  and  India  Museum,  with  the 
exception  of  the  inscription,  which  is  pronounced  by  Br.  Roost  to  be  in 
a  clwacter  of  Hindu  at  least  200  years  old.  It  came,  probably,  from  the 
Nepaul  frontier,  where  it  is  usual  to  find  the  decoration  on  the  blade  en- 
graved in  red." 
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No  one  is  better  qualified  thui  Mr.  Longman  to  write  about  St.  Paul's, 
since  he  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  its  completion.  This  book 
therefore  has  to  some  extent  an  official  character ;  and  though  the  author  is 
careful  to  avoid  assuming  any  snch  authority  for  it,  we  maj  safelj  r^ard 
it  as  in  some  sort  a  manifesto  of  the  Committee.  Our  concern,  archeolo- 
gicallf,  is  not  so  much  with  that  part  of  this  handsomely'  illustrated  book 
which  tells  what  Wren's  design  really  was,  as  with  the  chapters  in  which 
Old  St.  Paul's  is  described.  The  description  is  of  the  most  minute  kind, 
and  is  accompanied  by  what,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  work.  This  is  a  aeries  of  steel  engrarings  reduced  from  the 
magnificent  drawings  of  Mr.  E.  Ferrey,  representing  from  measurements  and 
other  data,  such  as  Hollar's  prints,  what  the  great  church  must  haTe  been 
in  the  days  of  its  glory.  Mr.  Longman  avoids  all  reference  to  the  monu- 
ments, and  confines  his  attention  to  the  successiTe  structures  which  have 
occupied  the  site.  Altogether,  though  the  book  has  a  certain  fragmentaiy 
or  supplementary  air,  we  are  glad  to  possess  it,  the  more  so  as  it  filb  a  gap 
in  the  list  of  works  on  London  topography. 
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Thb  Peskihb  Sale. — It  is  an  enooaraging  sign  for  uchssology  that  this 
ule,  although  taking  place  at  a  raj  inconvenient  distance  from  London, 
and  at  a  time  when  other  attractions  drew  mnch  attention  away  &om  such 
subjects,  woi  jet  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  was  wab^ed  hy 
manj  amateurs  who  took  no  part  in  -  the  commercial  transaction,  but 
were  simply  drawn  together  by  the  high  character  of  so  many  of  the 
Tolumes  exhibited  and  sold.  The  prices  obtained  were  not  rerj  remark&ble 
in  any  way,  except  on  the  last  day.  The  manuscripts  on  the  whole  sold 
moderately,  considering  their  great  beauty  and  condition.  But  the  great 
event  of  the  sale,  and  that  which  deservea  a  place  here,  was  that,  in  the  two 
last  lots  offered,  the  price  hitherto  reckoned  the  highest  in  the  annals  of 
biblit^raphy  was  twice  exceeded.  We  mentioned  the  twocopiesof  the  "Maza- 
rine Bible  "  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  and  have  now  to  add  that 
the  Tellum  copy  fetched  3,400/.,  and  the  paper  copy  2,6001.,  thus  in  both 
cases  the  2,2601.  given  at  the  Roxbuigb  sale  for  the  Yaldarfur  "  Boocacdo" 
was  largely  exceeded. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  with  a  public  spirited  munificence  which  is  creditable 
to  him,  has  purchased  Silbury  Hill,  in  order  to  preserve  it  intact  The 
hill  covers  seven  acres.  A  very  complete  aocoont  of  it  may  be  found  in  our 
Salisbury  volume. 

The  restoration  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  has  come  to  a  stand-still  for  want 
of  funds.  About  15,000/.  has  been  expended,  and  the  central  tower  has 
been  rendered  secure,  while  many  of  the  ancient  features  long  concealed 
have  been  brought  to  light,  especially  in  the  transepts.  A  general  distrust 
of  "  restorations  "prevails  very  generally  at  present,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  public  have  not  been  willing  to  do  more  iu  the  present  instance.  Still, 
mudi  might  be  added  to  the  recent  work  before  the  dangerous  point  would 
be  approached.  Perhaps  the  most  important  discovery  during  the  progress 
of  the  reparations  has  been  that  of  the  Shrine  of  3t.  Alban,  recently  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Mioklethwaite  before  the  Archseological  Institute,  and  an 
account  of  which  was  printed  in  our  last  volume.  The  pieces  found,  though 
they  do  not  quite  complete  the  structure  as  it  once  was,  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  its  appearance  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  have  been  restored  to 
the  place  from  which  they  had  been  banished  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries. 
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Bj  OOKVILLB  J.  CSSSTER,    I 


The  researcliea  for  ancient  MSS.  hy  Canon  Cureton  and 
Archdeacon  Tattam,  and  the  amusing  padres  of  the  "Monas- 
teries of  the  Levant,"  by  the  Hon.  Kobert  Curzon,  afterwards 
Lord  Zouche,  have  thrown  conaiderable  interest  around  the 
Coptic  Dnyrs  of  the  Wady  Natrfin,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
detailed  account  exista  of  those  ancient  Chriatian  establish- 
ments, much  less  of  the  still  remoter  Convent  of  S.  Antony, 
in  the  Eastern  Desert,  near  the  Red  Sea.  This  last  place 
indeed  seems  not  to  have  been  visited  by  more  than  one  or 
two  Europeans  within  the  recollection  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  monks. 

As  an  appropriate  sequel  to  my  Notes  on  the  Coptic 
Churches  of  Mus'r  el  Ateykah,  published  in  a  late  number 
of  this  Journal,'  I  propose  to  give  such  a  brief  description  of 
these  ancient  Bayrs  as  I  was  enabled  to  draw  up  during  a 
brief  visit  in  January  in  the  present  year  {1873). 

1.  The  Convents  of  the  Wady  Natrftn,  or  Valley  of  the 
Natron  Lakes,  are  four  in  number,  and  are  respectively 
named  Dayr  Macarius,  after  the  celebrated  Rnchorite  of 
that  name ;  Dat/r  Si/riani,  founded  perhaps  originally  for 
Syrians;  Dnyr  Amba  Bishoi,  and  Dayr  Baramooa.  AH 
these  establishments,  unlike  those  of  Mus'r  el  Ateykah,  are 
still  strictly  conventual,  women  not  even  being  permitted  to 
enter  their  precincts.  Numerous  other  Dayrs  existed  in 
ancient  times  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  these  last 
have  long  since  fallen  into  ruin,  and  of  some  scarcely  even  a 
vestige  now  remains. 

*  Tol.  nil.  p.  ISO. 
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Ter&neh,  the  ancient  Tenenuthis,  on  the  Nile,  is  the  hest 
point  from  -which  to  cross  tliat  portion  of  the  Libyan  Desert 
which  lies  between  the  "  Baltr  "  or  River  and  the  Wady,  as 
the  Khedivfe's  worthy  Overseer  of  the  natron  and  salt  found 
therein  is  himself  a  Copt,  and  in  the  habit  of  sending  occa- 
sional supplies  to  the  Convents. 

After  a  long  day's  journey  across  the  Desert,  surmounting 
at  length  an  elevation  of  shining  black  pebbles,  I  saw  in  the 
red  glow  of  the  rapidly  approaching  sunset — a  sight  welcome 
to  the  eyes  in  those  remote  solitudes — the  long  white  line  of 
the  walls  of  Dayr  Mari  Macarius  growing  out  of  the  yellow 
sand  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  depression,  sparsely  tufted  with 
tumps  of  reedy  grass,  and  white  in  places  with  efflorescent 
salts.  Around,  like  stranded  boats  around  the  hull  of  a 
ship,  lay  the  ruins  of  three  more  Convents  and  numerous 
smaller  cells. 

The  walls  of  Mari  Macariua,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Dayrs, 
are  windowless,  and  were  whitened  some  twenty  years  ago, 
a  period  insufficient  in  that  incomparable  climate  to  cause 
the  slightest  stain.  Access  in  this,  as  in  the  other  instances, 
is  gained  by  a  single  door,  so  low  that  one  is  compelled  to 
bend  double  in  order  to  enter,  and  near  it  is  placed  one  or 
more  massive  mill-stones  of  the  red  granite  of  Assouan — 
sections,  apparently,  of  ancieat  columns — which  in  time  of 
danger  are  rolled  into  the  doorway,  the  monks  who  effect 
the  process  being  afterwards  drawn  up  by  a  rope  into  a 
kind  of  gate-tower  above.  The  Goramos  or  Abbot  of  Mari 
Macarius  was  unfortunately  absent  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
and  a  French  ruffian  named  Fortune  Amfe,  of  Cairo,  having 
abused  the  hospitality  of  the  monks  by  breaking  into  one  of 
the  churches  and  the  library  by  ni<;ht  and  stealing  therehrom 
silver  plate  and  all  the  valuable  MSS.,  which  he  threw  over 
the  wall  to  Arabs  in  his  employ  who  were  stationed  outside, 
I  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Kas'r  or  Tower.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson'  speaks  of  it  as  containing  three  churches 
and  extols  the  beauty  of  the  upper  one,  but  I  was  told  that 
it  only  contained  a  single  clmpel,  one  probably  dedicated,  as 
in  the  Kas'rs  of  the  other  Dayrs,  to  the  Archangel  Michael. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  other  churches  are  four  in 
number  :  A.  Abou  Es'  Haroua  ;  B.  Sheough  (the  Elders)  ; 

•  Hurray's  Egyp*.  1878,  p.  261, 
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C.  Abou  Macariua,  with  the  appended  Church  of  Hanna ; 
and  B.  another  church  not  of  ancient  date. 

A.  Abou  Es'  Haroun. — The  vestibule  or  porch  of  thia 
church  has  a  vaulted  roof  of  red  brick  and  is  supported  upon 
four  arches.  The  interior  is  divided  into  three  principal 
compartments,  in  the  first  of  which  are  rude  frescoes  of 
Mari  Girgis  (S.  George),  the  patron  of  the  Copts,  and  Abou 
Sephta.^  The  pulpit  is  of  wood.  The  Heykel  or  chancel  is 
now  disused,  and,  as  is  usual  in  the  Wady  NatHin,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  examples  at  Mus'r  el  Ateykali  and  else- 
where in  Egypt,  it  ends  square  and  not  with  an  apse. 

B.  SkeoTujh. — This  is  a  large  church  in  three  compart- 
ments. Tlie  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  relics  of  S. 
Macarius,  which  are  placed  ou  an  "  Ambooba,"  a  sort  of 
wooden  bed. 

C.  Abou  Macarius. — This  church  also  is  built  in  three 
compartments.  The  third  or  Easternmost  is  unusually  largo 
and  contains  some  old  paintings  and  two  stone  candlesticks. 
A  side  compartment,  which  has  an  ancient  screen,  i&  realty 
the  separate  Church  of  Hanna  (John).  Here  are  two  more 
stone  candlesticks.  The  dome  displays  Sne  CuBc  inscriptions 
in  red.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  this  Churcb  was  used  for 
drying  raisins,  which  almost  covered  the  floors,  a  species  of 
desecration  far  too  common  in  the  Dayra  of  the  Wady 
Natriin. 

The  Refectory  is  a  long,  low,  narrow  building,  supported 
by  a  single  wooden  pillar  with  a  marble  capital.  It  baa  a 
barrel  roof  of  stone,  and  a  stone  table,  now,  as  usual,  dis- 
used, runs  along  its  full  length.  Ten  monks  only  occupy 
this  Convent,  the  buildings  of  which  appear  to  be  in 
extremely  bad  repair.* 

Three  hours  from  Hari  Macarius  stand,  near  together, 
Dayr  Syriani  and  Dayr  Amba  Bislioi,  and  at  no  great 
distance  are  the  ruins  of  Abou  Honnes  and  two  others. 
Dayr  Syriani  is  the  most  beautiful  Convent  of  the  Natron 


■  The  Attachment  of  tha  peaceful  and  exoaTstion  out  in  tha  natnral  rook  with 

•ervile  Copta  to  luch  warlike  uinta  aa  perfeoti;   imaotb   floor  and   lidM,    aad 

S.  Qiri^  S.  Teodrua,  and  Abou  Septilo,  about   aeTsn   janU    acroH   eitbar   way. 

is  curiolu  and  worthy  of  note.  Upon  each  aide  are  two  or  tbree  raot- 

*  A  [bw   hundred  yaidi  out   in  the  angular  receaaei.    Tbit  lioguUr  aioava- 
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Valley.  Its  lofty  ■walla  enclose  a  lai^  space  of  groucd,  and 
include  a  beautiftil  garden  of  palms,  nebks,  and  otlier  trees. 
Over  the  small  door  of  entrance  is  a  circlet  of  white  marble 
sculptured  with  a  sixfold  cross  within  a  wreath.  The 
existing  Churches  are  three  in  number,  Adra  Miriooi,  Abou 
Honnes  and  Baramooti  Syrian!,  and  Adra  Bis  Syriani ;  three 
others  are  in  ruins. 

A.  A6ou  Miriam. — Over  the  door  of  this  Church,  which 
possesses  nothing  of  particular  interest,  is  a  large  cross 
sculptured  in  yellow  stone,  abore  which  is  a  square  window 
with  atone  tracery  running  all  orer  the  aperture  in  the  form 
of  quatrefoils.     This,  probably,  is  a  unique  feature. 

B.  Abou  Honnes  and  Baramooti  Sj/riant. — The  interior  of 
this  Church  exhibits  four  compartments,  of  which  the  first, 
that,  namely,  with  the  tank  for  the  water  blessed  on  the  eve 
of  the  Epiphany,  is  very  small  and  Beparated  from  the  rest 
by  a  low  stone  screen.  The  Baptistery,  now  disused,  is 
altogether  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Church.  In  tho 
second  compartment  are  the  relics  of  the  patron  saints,  aud 
a  pulpit  with  very  ancient  paintings.  Hanging  high  up  is 
an  ancient  Arabic  lamp  of  glass.  Over  the  altar,^  as  usual, 
is  a  large  wooden  baldacliino.  The  curtains  of  the  door  of 
the  iconostasis  are  of  rich  material,  and  their  edges  display 
inscriptions  in  Arabic  letters  of  early  form,  but  not,  1  was 
assured,  of  ancient  date. 

C.  Adra  Bis  Sj/riani. — This  is  a  Church  with  four  com- 
partments and  three  aisles.  The  roof  is  unusually  lofty,  and 
there  are  several  windows  of  stained  glass.  The  screen  door 
between  the  second  and  third  divisions  is  of  great  magni- 
ficence, richly  carved  and  inlaid  with  wood  and  ivory.  The 
iconostasis,  like  the  last  named  screen,  is  also  inlaid  with 
irory;  figuresof  saints  and  Syriacinscriptionsbeing  introduced 
with  excellent  effect.  Over  the  door  of  the  iconostasis  is  a 
cross  of  iron,  and  on  either  side  the  arch  are  plaster  pilasters 
curiously  moulded.  Within,  the  surface  of  the  entire  walla 
of  the  sacrarium  are  richly  ornamented  with  plaster  oma- 

*  sir  OardDar  Wilkinson,  Um  original  The  very  reveru  of  this  is   ths   tniUi. 

writur  of  Murray's  Guide  to  Kgypt.  has  In  terry  Coptic  rhnreK,  aneieni  ormodtnt, 

msds  »n   extraordinary  mistako,  which  ichieh  I  haix  eithtr  lem  or  htant  of,  (A* 

bu  rsrotuned  uncarrected  ia  the  revised  tdlar  u  an  unfflutaJroib  allar,  and  alauyt 

sditiunof  1S7B,  p.  SBl.     He  lajB,  speik-  built  uf  tlont.     Mstij  Coptic  clergymen 
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menta  of  ancient  design.  In  the  niche  is  a  picture  suspended 
from  a  bronze  cross.  To  the  left  of  the  high  altar  is  a 
broken  piece  of  marble  built  into  the  wall  and  sculptured 
with  the  lower  part  of  a  cross  painted  red,  around  which  is 
written  or  painted  on  the  stone  a  very  ancient  Syriac  in- 
scription. This  may  have  been  a  consecration  cross,  if 
indeed  they  were  in  use  in  Oriental  Churches.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  screens  in  this  interesting  Church  are  solid, 
that  is  to  say,  imperforate  and  very  lofty.  Upon  the  altar 
of  the  Chapel  of  the  Martyrs  is  a  board  can'ed  with  four 
crosses  and  with  a  Syriac  inscription  on  the  hack.  Here, 
too,  is  a  very  ancient  double  picture  upon  paneL  Upon  one 
side  are  represented  SS.  Sergius  and  Ouagiua,  and  on  the 
other  the  diademed  head  of  a  woman,  which  may  be  con- 
jectured to  represent  that  of  the  Empress  Helena. 

The  refectory  is  evidently  of  great  antiquity  ;  it  has  the 
usual  long  stone  table  and  stone  seat  on  either  side,  and  is 
adorned  with  much-faded  frescoes.  The  Kas'r,  or  tower, 
which,  as  in  the  otlier  Convents,  serves  as  a  sort  of  treasury, 
is  approached  through  another  building,  from  which,  at  a 
great  height  from  the  ground,  a  plank  is  thrown  across  to  a 
small  iron- plated  door,  its  only  entrance.  The  library  con- 
tains a  small  collection  of  old,  but  not  ancient,  books  and 
MSS.  All  the  treasures  have  long  since  disappeared.  In 
the  topmost  story  of  the  Kas'r  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  S. 
Michael, — a  position  which  reminds  one  of  the  Churches 
dedicated  to  the  same  Archangel  on  Glastonbury  Tor,  S, 
Michael's  Mount,  and  other  places  in  Western  Christendom. 
Dayr  Amba  Biskdi. — This  large  Dayr,  as  already  stated, 
stands  at  a  short  distance  from  Dayr  Syriani,  and  the  view 
from  the  top  of  the  latter  of  its  lofty  and  massive  walls 
rising  out  of  the  silent  sands  of  the  desert  is  most  peculiar 
and  most  striking.  It  contains  three  Churches, — Amba 
Bislioi,  with  that  of  El  Adra  attached,  and  a  small  one  in 
the  Kas'r. 

A.  Amba  Bishoi.  —  The  Church  of  Amba  or  Father 
Bishoi  is  approached  by  a  porch,  with  a  beautifully  exe* 
cuted  circular  roof  of  red  brick,  and  is  divided  inside  into 
five  compartments  divided  by  screens  of  wood,  of  which  two 
are  solitl,  and  two  are  perforated.  In  the  second  division 
is  a  stone  pulpit,  and  between  the  third  and  fourth  an 
ancient  fresco  and  several  small  circular  windows  of  stained 
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glass.  To  the  riglit  is  the  domed  chapel  of  Abba  Es'  Haroun 
El  Kalini,  i.  e.,  of  El  Kalin,  which  contains  a  large  bronze 
corona.  The  sacrarium  ends  square,  and  has  a  fine  range 
of  steps, — six  in  number, — and  remains  of  very  handsome 
mosaic. 

B.  The  Kineseh  or  Church  of  i?<i  ^(/ra  on  the  lefl  con- 
tains a  large  reliquary,  which  incloses  the  entire  body  of 
Amba  BishdL  Outside  is  a  small  but  picturesque  belfry. 
In  the  Kas'r  is  a  lofty  chamber  divided  by  a  row  of  piers, 
with  lofty  pointed  arched  roofs  of  dark-red  brick.  This 
room  is  strewn  with  leaves  of  Coptic  and  Arabic  MSS.  upon 
Charta  Bombycina,  amongst  which  appeared  a  few  atoms  of 
vellum.     The  ancient  MSS.  have  all  been  sold. 

Dayr  Baramoos.  —  This  large  convent  (for  which  its 
occupants  claim  an  antiquity  of  1599  years)  is  situated 
about  two  hours'  distance  from  the  two  last  described.  It 
contains  four  Churches,  those,  viz.,  of  Adra  Baramoos,  Man 
Hounes  el  Ma'  Medaneh,'  the  small  Church  of  Abela-wa- 
Abib,  and  that  of  the  Melak  Micliaeel  in  the  Kas'r. 

A.  Adra  Baramoos. — The  interior  of  this  building  has 
three  compartments  and  three  aisles,  as  well  as  the  rare 
feature  for  a  Coptic  Church  of  a  kind  of  transept.  The  nave 
has  a  lofty  stone-ribbed  roof,  and  is  supported  upon  massive 
piers.  Here  is  the  reliquary  of  the  Adra  Baramoos,  and  a 
fine  screen.  To  the  west  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  George,  with 
a  pointed  doorway  of  Arab  architecture. 

The  other  Churches  contain  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  The  refectory  hss  a  three-domed  roof,  a  stone  table 
with  a  range  of  stone  seats  on  either  side,  and  a  massive 
lectern  of  stone  sculptured  with  a  floriated  cross.  The 
library  in  the  Kas'r  contains  a  considerable  collection  of 
MSS.  on  cotton  paper  in  excellent  preservation,  hut  of  no 
great  antiquity,  and  an  adjoining  room  is  full  of  fragments 
and  loose  leaves.  The  belfry  contains  an  ancient  bell,  appa- 
rently of  Western  manufacture,  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  four  EvangeHsts.  Near  Dayr  Baramoos  are  the  ruins 
of  Dayr  Amba  Musa.  None  of  the  suspended  volumes 
described  by  Mr.  Curzon  now  exist  in  any  of  these  monas- 
teries, and  I  only  saw  a  single  Abyssinian  monk  in  Dayr 
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Baramoos.  Of  the  four  existing  convents  of  the  Wady 
Natrftn,  Dajr  Syri^i  possesses  the  roost  property ;  it  ia 
followed  in  this  respect  by  Dayrs  Baramoos  and  Macarius, 
Bayr  Amba  Bishoi  being  the  poorest  of  all.  The  inmates 
consist  of  the  Oommos  or  Abbot,  a  certain  number  of  Abdnas 
or  Priests,  and  the  Rahibs  or  lay  brethren.  The  monks  are 
extremely  friendly,  and  hospitable  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
their  hmited  means. 

2.  I  proceed  now  to  give  a  brief  description  of  my  viflit 
to  Dayr  Antonios  in  the  Eastern  desert,  a  place  which,  from 
the  fine  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  its  remote 
and  extraordinary  position,  is  of  even  greater  interest  than 
any  of  the  convents  of  the  Wady  Nati-fin.  lu  the  first  in- 
stance I  proceeded  to  the  beautifully  situated  town  of  Boosh 
near  Beuisoof,  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  order 
to  procure  the  proper  letters  of  recommendation  fcom  the 
Reis  or  Gomraoa  of  S.  Antony,  who  commonly  resides  in 
the  subsidiary  Convent  at  Boosli,  near  which  place  the  Dayr 
possesses  considerable  landed  property. 

Dayr  Bolos  (S.  Paul),  the  other  existing  Convent  of  the 
Eastern  desert,  has  likewise  its  subsidiary  though  smaller 
establishment  at  Boosh  ;  and  the  two  great  Churches,  with 
their  numerous  white  domes  surmounted  by  crosses,  give  an 
unexpectedly  Christian  aspect  to  the  scene.  I  was  received 
in  the  kindest  manner  by  the  Gommos,  who,  his  handsouie 
new  Church  being  completed,  was  engaged  in  superintending 
the  erection  of  new  conventual  buildings  around  a  large 
court,  which  was  thronged  with  monks  and  with  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  workmen,  and  with  numerous  asses,  buf- 
faloes, sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals.  Next  morniug 
I  crossed  the  Nile,  with  one  of  the  Abiiiias,  to  a  point  oppo- 
site the  village  of  Maydoon,  where  stands  another  branch 
Dayr  dependent  upon  Mari  Antonios  ;  a  third,  that  of  Adra 
Miriam,  existing  at  Byad,  opposite  Benisoof.  The  Convent 
of  S.  Antony,  opposite  Maydoon,  is  reputed  to  have  been 
the  firat  spot  to  which  S.  Antony  retired,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  saint  found  too  much  distraction  from  the  con- 
course of  people  who  passed  up  and  down  the  Nile  that  he 
retired  to  the  desert  and  the  lonely  mountains  of  Gelalla. 
This  ancient  establishment  has  now  lost  the  character  of  a 
true  Dayr,  and  has  become  a  mere  village  of  Christian  people 
surrounding  the  ancient  Churches,  but  still  enclosed  within 
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the  ancient  walla,  and  entered  by  the  usual  small  postern. 
The  Church,  or,  more  properly,  the  two  connected  Churches 
of  Mari  Antonios  and  Abou  Sephin  are  built  of  very  hard 
dark  red  brickH.  Mari  Antonios  has  a  central  dome,  flanked 
by  four  half-domes,  supported  by  four  pillars,  of  which  three 
bare  fine  ancient  capitals  taken  from  some  still  older  build- 
ing. Four  smaller  domes  of  very  ingenious  constiuction  rise 
at  the  angles.  The  Church  is  apsidal,  and  contains  an  ancient 
chalice,  and  sereral  of  those  curious  balls  of  white  porcelain 
or  imitative  eg^  covered  with  coloured  crosses,  arabesques, 
and  figures  of  Ai-changels,  which  are  also  found  at  Mar  Saba, 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  in  many  other  oriental 
churches.  In  the  southern  apse  is  the  Baptistery.  The 
floor  of  the  entire  church  is  formed  by  the  natural  rock 
■which  here  rises  to  the  surface.  Abou  Sephia,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  of  equal  antiquity,  boRsts  likewise  of  a  dome 
supported  upon  four  pillars.  The  Arab  historian,  Makrisi 
(a.h.  740),  calls  this  conveut  Dayr  el  Gemaseh,  i.  e.,  of  the 
Sycamore,  and  within  the  walls  to  the  present  day  stands  a 
half-blasted,  but  still  venerable,  sycamore  fig-trse.  The  same 
Muslim  author  says  of  S.  Antony,  that  he  wished  to  become 
a  martyr,  but  Diocletian  dying,  he  became  a  monk  and  lasted 
forty  days. 

The  convent  of  Adra  Miriam  at  Byad,  having  become  too 
dilapidated  for  habitation,  is  now  in  progress  of  restoration, 
■ — an  indication  of  that  progress  and  revival  which  is  every- 
where raanifest  amongst  the  Copts  in  Egypt.  Adra  Miriam 
contains  nothing  of  interest,  except  an  ancient  hand-cross  of 
bronze. 

Having  obtained  a  letter  of  commendation  from  the  Reis 
or  Abbot, — a  letter,  by  the  way,  so  worded  as  almost  to 
remind  one  of  Apostolic  days, — and  an  escort  of  the  noble 
and  faithful  Matizee  Bedoueen,  I  crossed  from  Benisoof  to 
Byad,  and  next  morning  commenced  my  dromedary  journey 
across  the  desert.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day's  march  we 
reached  tlie  top  of  a  rising  ground  strewn  with  boulders,  and 
suddenly  came  in  sight  of  the  vast  windowless  and  doorless 
walls  of  the  great  Convent,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  vast 
dry  precipices  of  that  portion  of  the  Gelalla'  mountains 
called  Gelzum,  and  in  full  view  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the 
red  summits  of  the  mountains  of  the  Siiiaitic  range  beyond 
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it.  At  the  same  moment  the  sound  of  a  deep  bell  boomed 
out  over  the  silent  expanses  of  those  vast  soUtudes.  Ar- 
riying  at  the  foot  of  a  sort  of  tower,  a  trap-door  was -opened, 
and,  after  a  short  parley,  a  Rakih,  or  monk,  was  let  down 
bj  a  rope,  which  being  fastened  around  me,  I  was  hauled 
up  by  main  force  into  the  Convent.  My  servant,  Hassan, 
although  a  Mohammedan,  was  likewise  permitted  to  enter, 
but  the  Bedoueen  were  compelled  to  remain  below  outside. 

The  Dayr  of  S.  Antony  is  the  largest  in  Bgypt,  and  its 
lofty  walls  enclose  a  large  space  of  ground  partly  occupied 
by  the  irregular  masses  of  the  conventual  buildings  and 
partly  by  large  and  beautiful  gardens,  abounding  in  vegeta- 
bles and  in  date  palms,  olives,  carobs  and  other  trees. 
These  are  watered  by  rills  conducted  from  a  magnificent 
spring,  which,  bursting  out  of  a  cleft  in  the  rock  behind, 
falls  into  a  round  artificial  basin  hewn  in  the  natural  stone, 
and  afterwards  into  a  large  covered  reservoir.  It  was  of 
course  the  existence  of  this  delicious  and  copious  Ain  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  deteriiiined  the  position  of  the  Convent. 
An  Arab  tradition  mentioned  by  Makrisi  relates  that  the 
Prophetess  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  bathed  in  it  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.  The  charm  of  these  beautiful  and 
well-watered  gardens  in  that  "  barren  and  dry  land  "  will  be 
readily  imagined. 

With  the  exception  of  the  very  ancient  and  striking 
church  of  S.  Antony,  all  the  Churches,  and  most  of  the 
conventual  buiidings,  have  either  been  entirely  or  partially 
rebuilt.  Some  380  years  ago  the  monks  of  S.  Antony  had 
become  rich  %nd  waxed  luxurious.  Each  monk  bought  a 
Muslim  stave,  and  these,  at  least  nominally,  converted  to 
Christianity,  they  kept  to  work  in  the  garden  and  to  do  all 
the  menial  work  of  the  Dayr.  But  an  unlooked-for  Nemesis 
was  at  hand.  When  a  certain  bell  rang  in  the  night  it  was 
the  duty  of  each  slave  to  call  his  own  master  to  rise  to 
prayer  ia  the  Church.  On  a  certain  night  the  slaves  both 
of  Dayr  Antonios  and  Dayr  Bolos,  who  had  secretly  con- 
spired together,  rose  against  their  masters,  and  each,  as  he 
awoke  the  monk  to  whose  particular  service  he  was  attached, 
fell  upon  him  and  cut  ofiT  his  head.  According  to  another 
account  some  few  lives  were  spared  ;  some  of  the  older  and 
more  infirm  monks  being  imprisoned  at  Dayr  Botes,  and 
some  of  the  younger  and  more  lusty  being  set  to  grind  the 
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mills  tCad  work  in  the  gardens  of  Dayr  ^ntonioa.  Afler 
tbia  tragedy  the  alavea  seem  gradually  to  hare  dropped  off 
from  the  two  Convents,  until  the  latter  were  left  entirely 
empty  and  open  for  the  ingress  and  egresa  of  the  wandering 
Bedoueen,  who,  during  some  seventy  or  eighty  years,  made 
them  tlieir  temporary  abode,  breaking  down  the  carved 
woodwork  for  fuel,  using  the  MSS.,  amongst  which  were 
probably  inestimable  treasures,  to  kindle  their  fires,  and 
destroying  the  buildings  as  they  Hated.  At  length,  300 
years  ago,  the  two  Dayra  were  again  taken  possession  of 
and  reoccupied  by  monks. 

The  Kas'r  or  Keep  of  Dayr  Antoniofl  has  apparently  its 
origioal  basement  story  of  stone,  but  the  upper  part,  built  of 
crude  brick,  was  reconstructed  at  the  time  of  the  reoccupa- 
tion.  It  contains  a  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Michael.  Two 
small  rooma  contain  a  large  number  of  books  in  Coptic  and 
Arabic  in  fine  preservation  and  kept  in  boxes.  In  this 
tower  may  likewise  be  seen  a  curious  Abyssinian  shield 
made  of  hippopotamus'  hide,  a  fine  bronze  lamp  of  at  least 
as  great  antiquity  as  the  foundation  of  the  convent  itself,  a 
great  silver  processional  cross,  and  a  gorgeous  silver-mounted 
umbrella  wliicli  is  held  over  the  Evangelion  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  procession  to  the  cave  of  S.  Antony. 

A.  The  most  interesting  building,  however,  in  the  Dayr 
is  the  very  ancient  and  striking  Church  of  Mart  Antonioa. 
Its  interior  has  four  compartments  separated  by  low  stone 
screens,  and  there  is  a  considerable  rise  towards  the  altar. 
The  two  first  and  the  fourth  divisions  are  crowned  by  domes, 
the  third  having  a  vaulted  roof.  The  first  arch  is  round, 
the  others  pointed,  and  around  each  is  a  Coptic  inscription 
in  dark  red  charactera.  To  the  left  of  the  first  compartment 
is  a  chapel  with  a  small  dark  apaidal  SFicrarium  ornamented 
with  very  old  frescoes  representing  Christ  in  glory  attended 
by  angels.  In  the  eastern  niche  is  painted  the  Cross  with 
two  saints.  The  whole  walls  indeed  of  this  church  are 
covered  with  ancient  frescoes  of  very  curious  design,  and 
the  figures  present  a  strange  appearance,  glaring  forth  from 
under  the  black  smoke-stains  of  the  fires  of  the  intruding 
Bedoueen.  In  the  central  apse  I  found  the  half  of  a  small 
but  very  carefully  painted  picture  executed  on  a  gold  ground. 
It  is  much  damaged,  but  I  could  easily  distinguish  the 
figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  S.  John  Baptist,  and 
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of  a  crowned  king,  apparently  a  portrait  In  this  church 
also  are  two  old  glass  lamps,  and  an  elegant  sexagonal  brass 
stand  for  the  chalice,  ornamented  with  Arabic  inscriptions, 
and  belonging  perhaps  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

B.  The  Church  of  Talamees  (Disciples  ?)  Petros  andBolos, 
anchorites,  not  Apostles,  is  said  to  be  only  100  years  old. 
It  is  built  in  three  compartments  and  is  crowned  by  twelve 
domes.  Preserved  in  the  sEicrarium  is  an  ancient  picture  of 
Chiist  in  glory  with  angels,  with  an  Arabic  inscription 
executed  on  a  gold  ground.  la  the  third  compartment  are 
two  old  Arabic  glass  lamp,  one  of  which  has  inscriptions  ia 
relief.     In  the  sacristy  is  a  large  coved  tomb. 

C.  In  the  garden  stands  the  large  twelve-domed  church 
o(  A  mba  Marcos,  aiio  aaid  to  have  been  erected  100  years 
ago.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Amba  Marcos.  In  all  respects 
this  church  follows  the  ancient  Coptic  models,  but  upon  the 
side  of  the  sacrarium  ia  painted  in  a  beautiful  Italian  hand 
the  inscription,  "  Hec  tsdes  }^'is  Bernardi  Ferulensis  Siculi 
Ordinis  Minoruiii."  The  same  name  in  the  same  hand  is 
painted  on  the  aide  of  the  cave  of  S.  Antony.  Who  this 
Bernardus  was  I  could  not  learn,  and  the  lUhibs  seemed 
indignant  at  the  idea  that  he  was  the  architect  of  their 
Church. 

D.  The  small  upstairs  Church  of  Adra  MiHam  is  of  little 
interest  in  itself,  but  it  contains  two  very  curious  old  pictures 
of  the  hermit-saints  Antony  and  Paul.  In  one  corner  of  the 
conventual  inclosure  is  another  small  Church  with  twelve 
domes,  built  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Having  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  Maghiira,  or  cave  of 
S.  Antony,  the  three  monks  who  were  to  accompany  me 
rushed  into  a  Church  and  brought  thence  cymbals  and  small 
bells  struck  with  an  iron  rod,  with  which,  after  being  swung 
out  of  the  Convent,  we  went  clashing  and  clanging  up  the 
mountain  side  to  the  great  amazement  and  amusement  of 
myself  and  two  Bedoueen  lads  whom  I  took  with  us.  The 
cave  of  S.  Antony  is  a  small  natural  fissure  in  the  almost 
perpendicular  side  of  the  mountain  immediately  above  the 
Dayr.  The  ledge  in  front  of  the  cell  commands  a  magni- 
ficent and  impressive  view  of  the  intervening  desert,  torn  by 
jiumaras  and  strewn  with  boutdei-s,  the  long  ridge  of  the 
opposite  mountain  range  of  G^bel  Oreida,  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Ked  Sea,  and   the   mountains  of   the   Sinaitic  range 
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beyond.    Near  S.  Antony's  c&ve  can  be  traced  the  remains 
of  the  cells  of  other  ancborites. 

I  did  not  visit  Dayr  Man  Boloe,  which  is  two  days' 
journey  beyond  Mari  Antooios,  although  a  shorter  route, 
inaccessible  to  camels,  exists  across  the  mountains,  as  I  was 
assured  that  not  a  single  fragment  of  any  ancient  MS.  had 
escaped  the  wreck  of  the  eighty  years  of  abandonment.  Its 
position,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  is  even  more  striking  than 
that  of  S.  Antony.  The  sites  of  one  or  two  more  Dayrs  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  neighbouring  desert.  One  of  these, 
called  by  the  Mafizee  'Dayr  BeSaj/t,'  has  a  well  of  good 
water.* 

*  I  append  *■  few  point*  in  illn«tr>tIoi]  of  mj  form«r  pKper  (See  ToL'ixix. 
p.  110).  The  "  UoealUUi"  and  S.  Berbam  in  Old  Cairo  were  formerly  Dunoariea. 
Tlw  "D«TT  el  Benat,"  ol  Hakiiai,  now  oallod  i>ayr  Ttodnu,  in  Cairo,  ia  rtUl  a 
nunnory.  Hen  on  Wadneadaja,  in  tbe  chapel  oontaininK  the  Shrine  of  S.  Teodnu, 
ia  parformed  the  oeremonj  of  ifiitJng  davila  ont  of  women.  Patienta  and  ojieraton 
alika  appear  to  be  Hohammedana  ! 

Hakriai  statei  that  the  ayiugogue  called  SaniinJ:  ia  the  oldeat  in  Davr  eah 
Shemma.  "  Tbej  all  «a;  it  was  the  place  where  Hasea  prajed  to  Ood."  It  waa 
■aid  to  IiaTe  been  built  immediately  after  the  deatruotion  o(  Jeniaalam  In-  Titua, 
and  pilgrimagea  were  made  to  it  instead  of  to  the  Temple.  He  alao  rebtea  the 
following  curioiu  tradition  abont  thta  site.  The  Prophet  Hoaee  atiuck  bia  itaff 
into  tbe  ground  there,  and  it  budded  and  became  the  moat  beautiful  of  treea. 
When  the  Sultan  el  Aihref  Shebtln  ebn  Hosejn  (a.D.  1363),  who  waa  building  a 
■ohool,  heard  of  the  boiut;  of  thii  tree  ha  deiired  it,  and  eent  menenf^era  to  carry  it 
aw».  Tbe  tree,  however,  had  miraculuuBly  beoame  ugly,  ao  the  meaaeogen  did  not 
think  it  worth  cutting  down,  and  aomrdingly  left  it.  After  this  a  Jew  and  .lewen 
cohabiting  together  under  thia  tree,  it  dried  up  and  died  !  According  to  Makriai 
there  waa  in  tbe  Dajr  eih  ±^hem^1a  ■  aynagogue  calltd  Uh-ShammaiD,  which  bad 
•ainacriptioniaHebrew  uponthedoor  atating  Uiat  it  waa  buitt  8!tS  jeani  after  Alex- 
ander. Here  waa  kept  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptutsa  alleged  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Kara  the  Scribe  I  lukriai  apeaka  of  a  "  Treasuc; "  aa  existing  under  the 
Dayr  of  "Babilion"  (Bablan),  and  of  another  uuder  the  Kineseb  in  the  Hart  el 
ZuuUeh  in  Cairo.  This  laat^  he  >ayii,  waa  through  a  well,  and  in  his  time  was  bidden, 
the  well  hsTing.  accordlDg  to  the  asaertion  of  the  occupanta,  been  filled  up  by  a  pillar 
which  fell  friim  heaven. 

Sheneuda,  to  whom  a  church  if  dedicated  in  Mua'r  el  Ateykah,  is  said  to  be  the 
author  of  many  works,  whether  extant  or  not  1  ooold  not  learn. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  infoima  me  that  he  baa  diaeovered  in  Dayr  Abon 
Fephln  snotlier  Church  besides  those  mentioned  in  m;  former  paper.  Sir  Arthur 
wntea,  "It  is,  aa  you  know,  very  difficult  to  moke  out  the  true  dedication  of  a  Coptic 
Church, but  as  fax  at  I  could  ascertain  that  wbich  1  found  in  addition  waa  the  Church 
of  S.  Theodore.  It  was  (like  the  Moaallaka)  entirely  upataira,  and  coneiBted  of  ■ 
nnmber  of  little  chapels  with  nothing  of  very  great  interest  in  them,  uuleas  it  be 
some  old  pictures." 

While  fully  appreciating  as  an  invaluable  witness  to  ancient  Christian  uSBgea  tbe 
Chnrchea  and  Ritual  of  tbe  Copta,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  these  Euty- 
chian  JacobiUe  obtained  their  property  by  aidine  with  the  Uabommedans  at  the 
time  of  tbe  Arab  invaaion  against  Uie  orthodox  Christiana  of  the  Cbiirch  of  Egypt. 
Many  of  the  Cburcfaea  are  tbemaelvea  tboae  of  the  Orthodox  or  Melkite  Christians. 
The  pagea  of  Uakrisi  abound  with  inatancea  of  the  spoliation  or  demolition  of  Churcbea 
during  various  outbreaks  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism  and  cruelty. 
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Ih  two  very  interesting  old  churches  that  the  InatifcHte 
Tisited  in  the  course  of  the  year  1872 — S.  Mary's,  Guildford 
and  S.  Michael's,  Southampton — the  same  remarkable  feature 
was  observed  which  had  previously  escaped  observation — 
the  remains  of  a  small  cruciform  church  enclosed  and 
incorporated  ia  a  much  larger  church  of  a  later  period. 
This  sort  of  economy  is  very  usual  in  old  parish  churches, 
the  people  preserved  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  small  old 
church  when  a  larger  one  was  required.  The  question  natu- 
rally arose  aa  to  what  period  these  two  old  churches  be- 
longed ;  I  considered  them  as  more  probably  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh  century  than  of  any  earlier  period. 

In  the  account  that  I  wrote  of  S.  Mary's,  Guildford,  for 
this  Journal  (see  vol.  xxix.  p.  1 70),  I  stated  that  opinion  ; 
and  gave  as  my  reason  for  thinking  so,  that  the  generality 
of  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  buildings  are  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between 
those  of  the  first  half  and  those  of  the  second  half  of 
that  century ;  during  the  second  half  we  know  that  the 
Norman  style  came  in,  but  it  was  not  imported  as  a 
complete  style  from  Normandy,  it  was  gradually  developed 
after  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  both  in  England  and 
Normandy  (which  had  then  become  only  one  of  the 
provinces  of  the  same  kingdom],  and  the  style  is  pro- 
perly called  by  the  French  antiquaries  the  Anglo-Norman 
style.  Normandy  was  a  little  in  advance  of  England  as  re- 
gards architecture  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  bub  not  much ; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  buildings  had  greatly  improved  in  construc- 
tion before  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  the  Norman  style 
had  been  introduced  at  Westminster  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. During  the  reign  of  that  king  we  have  also  the 
dated  example  of  Deerhurst,  a.d.  1053,  the  construction  and 
decorations  of  which  are  very  much  in  advance  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  towers  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  Dane's  land,  which  bo- 

logic 
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loDg  chiefly  to  the  reign  of  Caut,  or  Canute  the  Dane.  These 
towers  are  more  common  than  people  are  generally  aware  of; 
Mr.  Matthew  Bloxam  and  myself  made  out  and  published  a 
list  of  a  hundred  of  them  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and 
many  more  have  been  obserred  since  tliat  time  by  Sir 
Charles  Anderson  and  otiiers.  They  belong  to  the  churches 
recorded  to  have  been  built  by  order  of  Canute  on  the  sites 
where  churches  had  been  6umt  by  his  father  or  himself 
during  the  wars  which  ended  in  the  settlement  of  the  Banes 
on  the  eastern  side  of  England.  AH  this  is  a  very  old  story, 
but  it  seems  necessary  to  recapitulate  it,  and  this  brings  us 
clearly  to  the  first  half  of  the  eloventli  century.  My  own 
conviction  is  that  the  churches  that  had  been  burnt  by  the 
Danes  were  wooden  churches,  and  that  the  churches  built  in 
their  places  were  of  "stone  and  lime,"  as  is  recorded  in 
one  instance  certainly,  that  of  Asitandun  (Ashington,  in  Essex). 
Stone  buildings  were  then  becoming  more  the  fashion,  there 
always  had  been  a  few,  but  they  were  the  exceiition  ;  the 
general  custom  was  to  build  of  wood  as  most  economical,  the 
country  being  to  a  great  extent  covered  with  forests. 

The  question  now  disputed  is,  whether  these  churches 
were  built  by  persons  accustomed  to  build  of  cut  stone,  and 
were  only  a  continuation  of  the  debased  Roman  style  of 
building  and  of  construction,  or  were  built  by  persons  accus- 
tomed to  build  of  wood  only,  and  are  rude  and  clumsy 
imitations  of  Koman  remains  ?  I  take  the  latter  view,  and 
in  the  paper  on  the  church  at  Guildford,  which  I  wrote  for 
the  Journal,  I  used  tlie  expression  "  for  the  long  period  of 
five  hundred  yeai-s,"  as  the  interval  during  which  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  build  of  wood  only  :  obviously,  I  was 
thinking  of  England  and  the  north  of  France  only,  not  of 
Italy  or  Aquitaine,  but  I  had  omitted  to  express  this,  and 
my  very  learned  friend  the  Saturday  Reviewer  ^  took  advan- 
tage of  the  oversight  to  amuse  his  readers  at  my  expense, 
which  rather  annoyed  me  when  1  first  heard  of  it ;  but  his 
explanation  now  has  satisfied  me,  that  it  is  only  a  renewal 
of  the  old  battle  between  us,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
the  last  twenty  years  at  intervals,  but  has  never  been  fairly 
fought  out.  That  he  is  a  far  more  learned  man  than  I  am 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  question,  and  if  the  matter  was  one 
of  history  only  I  would  not  attempt  to  compete  with  him. 

'  &es  the Ssfwiby  Amnc  for  Febniaiy  S,  1873,  p.  178.    ("tOO'jIc 
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History  is  a  record  of  things  that  havQ  been,  and  depends 
upon  written  evidence  only.  Archaeology  has  to  do  with 
existing  remains,  only  compared  with,  and  confirmed  by, 
hiatory.  It  appears  to  me  that  my  learned  friend  and  that 
school  have  always  neglected  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
the  construction  of  the  walla  of  buildings,  and  that  this  is  a 
very  material  point  It  appears  to  me  that  the  walls  of  the 
buildings  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  were 
built  by  carpenters,  and  not  by  masons.  Men  who  were 
accustomed  to  build  of  cut  stone  would  not  have  built  in 
such  a  manner. 

In  all  probability  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  re- 
corded to  have  been  built  of  stone  in  the  tenth  century, 
were  built  of  rough  stone  or  rubble — walling  only,  and  not 
of  cut  stone.  The  few  buildings  that  were  of  cut  stone  were 
BO  very  remarkable  that  they  were  always  recorded  and 
eulogised  to  a  degree  that  seemed  absurd  aflerwards,  but 
they  were  so  supeiior  to  anything  the  writers  had  then  seen, 
that  they  made  the  most  magniloquent  description  of  them. 
We  all  know  the  description  in  Latin  verse  of  Winchester 
Cathedral,  as  built  in  980,  and  yet  we  also  know  that  a 
century  afterwards  it  was  swept  away  aa  not  worth  pre- 
serving ;  even  in  the  building  erected  in  its  place  on  a  new 
site  the  construction  of  the  early  part  is  v^y  rude  ;  there  is 
a  great  waste  of  material  and  of  labour  ;  the  joints  between 
the  stones  are  extremely  wide,  and  the  contrast  between  this 
construction  and  the  later  work  of  the  twelfth  century,  after 
the  fall  of  the  central  tower,  is  one  of  our  best  guides  to  the 
dbtinction  between  the  construction  of  the  eleventh  and  of 
the  twelfth  centuries.  If  even  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  masonry  was  not  further  advanced  than 
that,  we  may  well  imagine  how  rude  the  masonry  must  have 
been  three  generations  before  that  period.  Those  three 
generations  were  a  time  of  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of 
building,  and  this  therefore  carries  ua  back  to  the  rude  con- 
struction of  those  Anglo-Saxon  towers,  and  to  the  herring- 
bone work  in  tho  walls,  which  is  one  of  the  charticteriatica 
of  that  period.  All  the  dated  examples  of  herring-bone 
work  that  I  know  of  are  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  I  know  of  several  of  that  period  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  There  is  one  in  Eome,  dated  by  an 
inscription  upon  it  (the  side  wall  of  S.  FudentianaL  another 
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in  Normandy,  dated  historically,  that  of  the  caatle  of  Plessis, 
and  there  are  others  in  England  also. 

I  am  surprised  to  see  my  very  learned  and  ahle  friend 
trying  to  revive  the  old  Saxon  theory  which  we  thought  had 
been  thoroughly  upset  by  Rickmaii  and  Willis  nearly  half  a 
century  ago.  I  published  a  small  work  on  Ravenna  some 
yeara  since,  and  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  buildings  of 
Italy  and  of  France.  I  therefore  could  not  mean  "  the  long 
interval  of  five  hundred  years"  to  apply  to  any  other 
country  than  England.  It  has  long  been  seen  and  acknow- 
ledged that  very  often  the  only  mode  of  distinguishing 
between  the  construction  of  the  eleventh  century  and  that 
of  the  twelfth  is  by  the  thickness  of  the  mortar  between 
the  joints  of  the  stones.  This  is  weli  exemplified  in  the  two 
great  abbey  cburcbes  of  Caen  as  well  as  in  Wincliester 
cathedral.  The  construction  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  is  so  bad  that  it  is  evidently  an  imitation  of 
the  much  better  construction  of  an  earlier  period.  The 
small  old  church  at  Bradford,  in  Wiltshire,  is  just  one  that 
proves  my  point :  the  constiuction  is  extremely  good,  such 
as  we  do  not  find  anyvvhere  in  England  or  France  in  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century.  The  joints  are  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible, which  they  never  are  anywhere  in  the  eleventh 
century.  If  th%  Roman  art  of  building  was  not  lost  at 
least  for  one  generation  of  men,  how  does  it  happen  that 
the  art  of  vaulting  (a  very  important  part  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture) was  entirely  lost,  and  no  builder  ventured  to  throw 
a  vault  over  a  space  of  20  ft.  wide  before  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  ?  The  general  use  of  wooden  buildings  in 
the  period  between  the  Roman  empire  and  the  twelfth  ceii- 
tui'y  ia  the  only  manner  of  explaining  this.  Wide-jointed 
masoni-y  is  always  one  proof  of  bad  and  clumsy  construc- 
tion. The  Anglo-Saxon  towers  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  century  are  evidently  the  work  of  carpenters  only, 
of  men  not  accustomed  to  build  of  cut  stone.  No  mason 
would  think  of  placinjg  long  pieces  of  stone  vertically  up  the 
angles  of  a  tower  and  make  a  framework  to  bind  it  together. 
Jiirrow  and  Monks  Wearmouth  support  ray  view.  The  monk 
of  Durham"  of  the  time  of  William  I.  and  II.  distinctly  says 
that  these  churches  were  in  ruins,  and  overgrown  with 
flhruba,  when  they  were  restored  by  his  brother-monks,  and 
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the  existing  remaiiiB  agree  perfectly  frith  this  history. 
The  first  time  I  saw  them  was  in  company  with  the  late  Mr. 
*  Raine,  of  Durham,  who  edited  the  Inventories  of  those  monas- 
teries* for  the  Surtees  Society,  and  he  agreed  that  the  present 
structures  ai-e  almost  entirely  of  the  later  period.  I  after- 
wards sent  the  late  Mr.  Orlando  Jewitt  to  malce  drawings  of 
them  for  me,  which  he  engraved,  and  which  show  exactly 
which  parts  are  of  the  original  period  and  which  are  of  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Bradford  stands  in  the  middle 
of  Rome  of  the  best  stone  quarries  in  England  ;  it  was  there- 
fore cheaper  to  build  of  stone  th&'e  in  the  eighth  century. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  covered  with 
forests,  and  therefore  wood  was  the  natural  material  to  use 
in  most  places.  This  building  w;is  exceptional.  My  much 
lamented  friend,  M.  de  Caumont,  of  Caen,  was  ceitainly 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  beat,  archseologist  of  Franco, 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  principles,  though  not  the  details,  of  Bickman's  system 
into  France,  about  1830  ;  and  to  form  an  Archaeological 
Society,  to  make  excursions  to  objects  of  interest  in  all 
parts  of  France,  and  compare  one  province  with  another. 
He  and  his  companions  found,  by  long  and  frequent  obser- 
vation, that  the  very  distinct  provincial  character  of  the 
different  parts  of  ancient  Gaul  can  all  be  traced  to  some  one 
Roman  building,  which  has  served  as  a  type  for  that  district, 
when  the  revival  of  building  in  stone  took  place.  The  best 
known  instance  of  this  is  the  diocese  of  Lyons,  where  fluted 
columns,  in  evident  imitation  of  their  Roman  type,  are  used 
in  the  Cathedral  in  a  construction  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  many  other  churches  of  that 
diocese. 

For  many  years  past  I  have  been  btinting  for  buildings  of 
the  tenth  century  with  very  tittle  success.  It  is  matter  of 
history  that  some  stone  buildings  were  erected  at  that  time, 
but  there  is  very  little  construction  of  that  period  remaining 
in  any  of  them.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Soci^ti 
ArchECologique  de  France  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  made 
many  similar  researches  with  them.  M.  de  Caumont  himself 
went  with  some  friends  to  the  sites  of  all  the  castles  of  tlie 

'  Inventoriei  and  AccouDt  Botla  of  tbe      Duthun,    PubliOBtiolu  of   tha    Surtaci 
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Korman  barons  who  came  over  to  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  to  search  for  examples  of  the  masonry  of  that 
period.  To  his  great  surprise  and  annoyance,  he  could  find 
no  masonry  at  all  in  any  one  of  thcra  before  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  He  found  magnificent  earthworks  iu  all  of 
them,  but  no  masonry ;  showing  that  the  castles  of  the 
first  half  of  the  eleventh  centiiry  were  of  earthwork  and 
wood  only  in  Normandy,  where,  of  alt  other  places,  we 
should  have  expected  them  to  have  been  of  stone.  The 
Normans  were  certainly  not  behiod  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the 
art  of  building.  Even  in  Italy  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
any  masonry  of  the  tenth  century  now  remaining.  In 
Kome  the  only  building  of  that  century  is  the  sacristy  of 
the  church  of  Sta.  Croce,  in  Gerusalemme,  which  is  dated  by 
an  inscription  upon  it.  The  construction  of  this  is  as  bad 
as  it  could  be  ;  a  worse  construction  would  not  have  stood 
nt  all.  Of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  in  Rome, 
the  only  dated  example  is  the  wall  of  the  church  of  S. 
Pudentiana,  and  the  construction  of  that  is  of  herring-bone 
work.  It  happens,  also,  that  all  the  other  dated  examples 
of  that  construction  that  I  know  of,  are  also  of  the  eleventh 
century,  but  such  simple  construction  may  be  of  any  period, 
la  the  celebrated  example  of  S.  Remi,  at  Bheims,  the  con- 
struction of  the  walls  is  of  the  character  of  the  first  half  of 
the  eleventh  century,  but  all  the  ornamentntioa  has  been 
added  or  entirely  (dtered  in  the  twelfth.  Some,  if  not  all, 
of  the  rich  capitals  of  the  twelfth  century  are  made  of 
stucco,  fixed  upon  the  plain  and  rude  early  stone  capitals  of 
the  eleventh.  When  I  went  there  some  years  since,  with 
M.  VioUet-Leduc,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  some  restora- 
tions in  that  church,  we  saw  one  of  the  stucco  capitals  that 
had  been  broken,  aifll  inside  of  it  the  eaily  stone  capital. 
About  the  same  time  I  saw  the  same  thing  at  Jurai^ges, 
in  Normandy,  with  M.  Bouet,  the  excellent  French  artist 
who  usually  accompanied  lue  in  France,  and  he  made  a 
drawing  of  it,  which  is  here  reproduced,  and  which  I  put 
into  the  fifth  edition  of  the  "  Glossary  of  Architecture,"  in 
the  description  of  the  plates  (vol.  ii.,  part  i.,  p.  17),  which 
happened  to  be  then  in  the  press. 

In  the  west  front  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  the  capitals  of 
Bishop  Alexander,  of  the  twelfth  century,  are  inserted  in  tho 
eariy  walls  of  Remigius.     This  I  detected  by  the  fine  jointing 
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ofthemasonryin  theJDsertionS,  and  the  wide-jointed  masonry 
of  the  early  work.  I  had  previously  sent  Mr.  Jewitt  to  make 
me  a  drawing  of  one  of  the  capitals  of  Kemigiue,  of  which  there 
are  a  few  remaining  ;  hut  he  drew  me  one  of  Alexander  by 
mistake  ;  and  as  he  did  not  draw  the  jointing  of  the  masonry 
(for  no  artist  erer  thinks  of  doing  so),  I  did  not  at  first  discover 
the  mistake,  but  saw  it  at  once  in  a  subsequent  visit 

The  well-known  passage  from  Radulphus  (Radolf  or  Ralph) 
Glaber,mentiomngthat"theworldBeemedtobeputtingonanew 
white  robe,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  which 
he  witnessed,  certainly  indicates  a  considerable  change  at  that 
time,  a  revival  of  building  in  stone,  just  as  another  incidental 
notice  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  that  the  buildings  of  Roger, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
were  so  well  built  that  it  appeared  as  if  each  wall  was  made 
of  a  single  stone,  indicates  that  fine-jointed  masonry  was  then 
first  introduced  into  England  as  into  Normandy.  The 
Norman  style  is  properly  called  by  Viollet-Leduc  the  "  Anglo- 
Norman  style."  It  was  not  introduced  as  a  complete 
style  by  the  Normans  at  the  Conquest,  but  was  gradually 
developed  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kingdom 
simultaneously ;  the  variations  between  England  and  Nor- 
mandy amount  to  no  more  than  provincialisms.  The  Norman 
keep  of  the  earliest  character  that  we  have  either  in  England 
or  in  Normandy  is  the  one  built  at  Mailing,  in  Kent,  by 
Gundulph,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  His  invention  exactly  fitted  the  wants  of  the 
Normans  settled  in  England,  and  therefore  that  type  was 
rapidly  followed  and  soon  spread  all  over  England  and 
then  to  Ireland  and  the  Continent.  We  find  Norman 
keeps  everywhere,  even  in  Italy.  I  am  fully  convinced,  both 
from  my  own  experience  and  long  observation,  and  from  that 
of  others  whom  I  have  known  to  be  careful  observers,  that 
buildings  of  the  tenth  century  are  extremely  rare,  and  that 
on  the  other  hand  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  was 
a  great  building  era ;  and  we  have  many  buildings  of  that 

{leriod  remaining,  although  that  fact  has  been  usually  over- 
ooked,  and  those  buildings  are  commonly  supposed  to  be 
either  much  earlier  or  later.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case 
with  the  two  rude  small  and  early  cruciform  churches  visited 
by  the  Institute  in  the  summer  of  1872 — St.  Mary's,  Guild- 
ford, and  St.  Michael's,  Southampton — both  very  much  of  the 
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same  character,  an(l  each  encloeed  in  a  much  larger  church 
or  a  later  period.  The  construction  is  so  rude,  that  it  might 
be  of  any  period  when  the  art  of  building  was  io  its  infancy  ; 
but  thatia  exactly  what  appears  to  have  been  the  case  when 
the  revival  of  stone  building  began.  It  is  not  debased  Roman 
art,  but  a  rude  imitation  of  it. 

Professor  Willis,  in  his  admirable  history  of  the  Cathe- 
drals of  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  does  not  say  that  we 
have  any  building  of  the  tenth  century  remaining  in 
either.  Archaeology  has  to  do  with  existing  remains : 
"  the  things  that  have  been  "  belong  to  history  only.  At 
Winchester  the  present  church  was  built  on  a  new  site, 
near  the  old  one,  not  on  the  same  foundations.  At  York, 
Professor  Willis  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Browne's  history  on  the 
very  point  that  Browne  supposed  the  existing  building  to  be 
the  original  one.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some 
small  remains  of  it  in  the  foundations  of  the  crypt,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out  any,  though  it  is  on  the  old  site.  At 
Itipon  and  at  Hexham  the  old  crypts  exist,  built  of  frag- 
ments of  Roman  buildings  ;  but  their  character  is  quite 
peculiar,  not  in  the  least  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  buildings.  I 
have  published  engravings  of  them.  The  church  at  Bradford, 
as  I  have  said,  is  an  exceptional  case ;  the  fine-jointed  masonry 
proves  it  not  to  be  of  the  eleventh  century,  nor  of  the  tenth ; 
it  is  most  probably  of  the  eighth;  although  I  do  not  remember 
one  of  that  period  like  it  anywhere.  Still,  as  a  window  of  the 
twelfth  century  seems  to  be  inserted  in  the  old  wall,  and  this 
w  all  is  certainly  not  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh,  I  conclude  that 
it  must  be  of  the  eighth.  Shallow  sculpture  was  the  fashion 
then,  and  the  shallow  arcade  cut  in  the  surface  of  the  old 
wall  inay  be  of  that  period.  1  should  be  very  glad  if  any 
learned  friend  would  name  any  other  building  now  existing 
of  that  period  which  corresponds  with  Bradford,  I  have 
spent  several  months  in  Aachen,  and  have  drawings  and 
photographs  of  the  church  or  chapel  there,  and  published  a 
short  account  of  Roman-Moutierand  Lorsch  with  engravings 
in  the  "  Archseologia."  It  is  well  known  that  very  many  of 
the  legal  documents  of  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century 
conclude  with  the  words,  "the  end  of  the  world  being  at 
hand;"  and  this  general  belief  is  likely  to  have  had  its 
influence  on  the  buildings  of  that  period,  as  it  appears  to 
me  evident  that  it  had.     I  do  not  know  of  three  buildings  of 
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tliat  period  remaining  in  the  west  of  Europe.  We  all  know 
bow  ttie  same  buildings  that  are  mentioned  in  grandiloquent 
terms  by  the  Saxon  writers  are  mentioned  with  contempt  by 
the  NormaDB  a  century  after  (more  or  less),  and  were  often 
Bwept  away  as  not  worth  preserving.  At  Soest  I  was  once  the 
means  of  saving  a  cunous  old  church  from  destruction,  which 
may  possibly  be  called  of  that  period ;  but  from  its  con- 
struction I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  so.  The  rules  of  archxo- 
logical  evidence  are  our  safest  guide  to  the  date  of  a 
building.  "  The  construction  of  the  same  period  is  always 
the  same."  In  the  only  examples  of  that  period  that  I 
know  of,  the  construction  is  as  bad  as  it  well  could  be. 
This  class  of  buildings  ia  exactly  what  I  mean  by  those  of  the 
first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  or  continuing  rather  later, 
perhaps  from  1000  to  1080,  The  towers  of  this  class  in  the 
lower  tower  of  Lincoln  we  know  to  have  been  built  after 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  They  are  rather  more 
advanced  in  construction  than  some  of  the  others :  they 
belong  to  the  third  generation  of  masons,  after  the  revival 
of  building  in  stone.  The  work  of  each  generation  of  men 
may  he  traced  by  the  construction  and  the  architectural 
details  of  their  buildings  from  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  re-building  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem, 
under  King  Ahaz,  to  onr  own  days.  In  the  early  period 
all  the  ornamentation  was  of  wood  and  bronze ;  tiie  wood 
has  been  burnt,  and  the  bronze  melted  down,  and  we  have 
only  the  rude  massive  stone  walls  of  the  original  construc- 
tion remaining  ;  but  these  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  ; 
as  I  have  shown  very  distinctly  in  Home,  there  ia  a  change 
in  each  half  century.  Such  changes  are  equally  distinct  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  England,  as  is  shown  by  the  dates  in 
my  "  Glossary  of  Architecture,"  the  first  work  in  which 
architectural  details  were  ever  dated  by  their  historical 
types. 

List  of  buildings  of  the  Seventh,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh 
centuries,  of  which  drawings  were  exhibited  in  illustration 
of  this  Memoir  ; — 

612.  Monk  Wearmouth.) 

680.  Jarrow. 

674.  Ripon  Crypt;  Hexham  Crypt 

675.  Brixworth. 
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980.  Winchester  Cathedral. 

Bologna,  7  Churches. 

Milan,  S.  Ambrose. 
1000  to  1050  {construction  rude  herring-bone  work). 

S.  Fudentiana,  Rome. 

S.  Croce,  Rome  ; — Sacristy. 

Flessis,  Normandy. 
100.5—1049.  S.  Remi,  Rheims  ;— walls. 
1014.  S.  Maurice,  Switzerland; — ^Tower. 
1024.  Bernay,  Normandy. 
1041.  Stow,  Lincolnshire. 

1040 — 1067.  Jumifeges  Abbey,  Normandy; — capitals. 
1056.  Deerhurst ; — Tower  and  arch. 
1065.  Westminster,  refectory,  &;c. 

Castles  of  Norman  Barons, 
1070.  Mailing,  St.  Leonards,  tower;  Mailing  Abbey. 
1081.  White  Tower,  London. 

In  all  these  buildings  the  same  feature  of  wide-jointed 
masonry  may  be  observed,  as  was  shown  by  drawings  of 
the  details. 
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The  village  of  Castor,  situated  four  and  a  half  miles  west 
of  Peterborough,  marks  the  site  of  a  spot  occupied  in  turn  by 
a  British  tribe,  a  Roman  population,  and  a  Saxon  sept. 
By  the  first  it  was  called  Caer  Douu  ;  by  the  second,  Duro- 
brivse  ;  and  by  the  third,  at  first  Dormceaster  or  Dormumie- 
ceaster,  and  subsequently  Kinniburgceaster,  after  Kiiineburga 
or  Kyniburga,  daughter  of  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  sister  of 
Wulfhere  and  Kyneswith,  and  wife  of  Alfred.  King  of 
Northumbria,  who  founded  a  monastery  here  a.d,  669,  where 
she  was  buried ;  but  all  these  long  names  have  now  been 
superseded  by  the  abbreviated  name  the  place  now  bears, 
viz.,  Castor.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ken  below  runs  the  Roman 
Ermine  Street,  formerly  called  Kinniburgn's  way,  from  a 
strange  confusion  of  her  connection  with  this  place  and  the 
wonderful  oldroad  passing  by  it,  the  originof  which  is  poetically 
assigned  to  a  miracle  wrought  in  her  behalf,  viz.,  that  when 
pui-sued  by  a  ruffianly  assailant  this  road  unrolled  itself 
before  her  as  she  fled  through  the  fields,  and  thus  enabled 
her  to  escape.  Subsequently  her  body  was  translated  to  the 
Abbey  of  Burgh  (Peterborough)  by  Abbot  ^Ifsi,  and  in  the 
year  1010  her  monastery  was  fired  by  the  Danes  under 
Svein,  when  he  made  a  disastrous  raid  in  the  fen  district  of 
this  part  of  England.  It  is,  however,  only  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  town,  partly  occupied  by  the  modern  village  of 
Castor,  which  I  now  desire  to  describe.  There  were  two  im- 
portiint  Roman  towns  called  DurobrivBB, — one  now  repre- 
sented by  Rochester,  and  tliis  Northamptonshire  Durobrivio 
on  the  Nen,  built  partly  in  the  valley  and  partly  on  the 
higher  ground  eastward  of  it.  Probably  to  avoid  the  fenny 
district,  which  the  Ermine  Street  must  have  traversed  had 
its  line  continued  to  run  in  a  due  northern  direction,  it  was 
turned  westward  half  a  mile  north  of  Norman  Cross  and 
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Opposite  to  Taxley  so  as  to  point  directly  to  Stamford,  aod 
thus  passed  througli  the  Komao  tnilicary  station  and  town 
about  to  be  described.  This  was  situated  between  Chester- 
ton and  Aldwalton  on  the  south,  and  Water  Newton  and 
Castor  on  the  north,  beyond  which  were  detached  Roman 
houses  in  the  parishes  of  Sutton,  Sibson,  Stibbington,  and 
Wansford,  the  remainsof  which  have  at  intervals  been  disclosed. 
An  entrenched  camp,  afterwards  used  as  a  regular 
military  station,  constituted  the  nucleus  of  this  important 
place  under  the  Romans ;  and  this  still  remains  in  a  very 
fair  state  of  preservation  pretty  nearly  equi-distant  from 
the  four  above-named  villages.  In  form  it  is  an  irregular 
hexagon  2,200  feet  long,  and  1,300  feet  wide,  diminishing  to 
600  feet  at  its  southern  end,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  foss  and 
Talhim.  This  stands  between  the  Great  North  Road  and  a 
bend  of  the  Nen,  and  is  now  commonly  called  tite  Castles. 
On  the  north  runs  a  little  tributary  streamlet  of  the  Nen. 
The  Ermine  Street  ran  through  the  midst  of  it,  entering  its 
inclosure  about  the  middle  of  its  southern  boundary,  travers- 
ing it  obliquely  and  passing  out  at  its  north-western  angle. 
Morton,  in  his  history  of  Northamptonshire,  says,  there  was 
a  tradition  of  the  former  existence  of  the  remains  of  a  bi-idge 
^  between  Chesterton  and  Castor,  serving  to  join  the  two 
parts  of  the  ancient  city,  but  of  this  there  are  now  no  remains. 
Within  the  camp  is  a  tumulus — probably  marking  the  spot 
where  the  remains  of  some  Roman  officer  of  distinctioit  were 
buried,  and  on  the  greater  part  of  its  area  portions  of  Roman 
buildings,  and  much  pottery,  have  been  discovered.  Both  a 
camp  and  a  settlement  existed  here  before  the  construction 
of  this  great  work,  for  both  of  these  seem  to  have  been  sub- 
sequently intersected  by  it,  and  beneath  it  the  foundations  of 
Roman  buildings,  and  several  potters'  kilns,  were  found  in 
Normanton  field,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  camp.  Hence 
this  last  was  possibly  made  by  Aultis  PiautiuB,  as  suggested 
in  "Gough's  Camden"  (Vol.  ii.  p.  286).  Whether  a  wall  in 
part  defended  it  on  the  north  side,  as  some  have  thought, 
cannot  now  be  determined.  From  it  Morton  asserted  that  a 
paved  road  ran  up  to  another  Roman  stronghold,  now  partly 
occupied  by  Castor  Church  and  churchyard  ("History  of 
Northamptonshire,"  p.  511),  but  he  was  misled  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  tessellated  pavement  belonging  to  a  house,  and 
not  to  a  road. 
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Stukeley  waa'coovinced  of  the  former  existence  of  such  a 
stronghold,  and  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  he  states  he  saw  in  the  street,  north-west  of  the 
church,  wliere  the  incumbent  then  lived.  "  It  is  easily 
known,"  ha  says,  "by  the  vast  strength  of  the  mortar,  [the 
wall  being]  built  of  the  white  siab-stoue  of  the  country. 
Underneath  it  lay  the  city.for  below  thechurchyardthe  ground 
is  full  of  foundations  and  mosaics.  1  saw  a  bit  of  a  pavement 
in  the  cellar  of  the  ale-house  (The  Boot).  They  know  of 
many  such,  particularly  at  Mr.  Wright's,  and  in  the  landlord's 
garden  is  an  entire  one  untouched ;  the  squai-e  well  by 
the  porch  uo  doubt  is  Roman"  ("Itinerarium  Curiosum," 
pp.  78,  79).  Here  also  were  found  some  foundations  of  hewn 
stone,  together  with  some  thick  pointed  iron-bat's  10  feet 
long  ("Gough's  Camden,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  257).  This  spot  Artis' 
suggests  was  occupied  as  the  Prsctorium,  and  that  it  extended 
iu  an  oblong  form  from  a  point  north  of  the  church  to  another 
lying  beyond  the  road  southward  of  it,  and  thus  enclosing  a 
space  350  yRfds  long,  and  200  yards  wide ;  but  certainly 
within  this  area  several  Roman  buildings  of  some  importance 
were  grouped  together,  which  hjive  more  the  appeaiance  of 
separate  villas  or  private  houses,  than  those  we  shoidd  expect 
to  find  within  the  limits  of  a  Prsetorium,  One  of  the  most  ' 
interesting  of  these  (termed  "  The  Baths  "  by  Artis)  was  dis- 
covered by  him  in  1821  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Peterborough  to  Wansford.  Its  walls,  like  those 
of  all  the  other  Roman  buildings  here,  were  thick,  and  built 
with  courses  of  stones  laid  edgeways  and  slantingly,  one  course 
sloping  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  one  above  it,  so  as 
to  produce  what  is  popularly  called  horringbone-work.  This 
building  had  at  least  eight  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  of 
which  the  four  central  ones  were  heated  at  pleasure  by  hypo- 
caustal  chambers  beneath.  These,  together  with  the  furnace 
heating  them,  were  quite  perfect.  Beneath  a  room  at  the 
north  end  was  the  receptacle  for  ashes  from  the  furnace,  and 
at  the  other  end  was  a  large  room  without  a  hypocaust. 
Adjoining  tliis  was  a  small  but  long  room  with  a  semi-circular 
bay  or  recess  in  the  middle,  nnd  next  to  it  tiiree  very  small 
rooms  of  precisely  the  same  size,  which  peihaps  served  »a 
dressing  or  sleeping  rooms.  The  existence  of  so  large  a 
liypocaustal  arrangement  in  this  building  does  not  justify  its 

'  "  The  Durobrivw  of  AntoniDUB  Illuatrfttcd." 
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title  to  be  called  "  The  Baths,"  although,  no  doubt^  it  con- 
tained a  bath  for  the  use  of  its  original  inmates,  such 
being  the  ordinary  mode  adopted  to  beat  houses  by  the 
fioniaas,  quite  irreBpective  of  baths. 

Between  this  building  and  the  church,  but  a  little  more 
towards  the  east,  the  substructures  of  two  other  buildings 
were  found  during  the  same  year.  In  one  of  these,  contain- 
ing three  or  four  rooms,  was  a  beautiful  pavement  composed 
of  red,  white,  grey,  and  yellow  tesaeree  worked  into  a  beauti- 
ful design.  The  centre  hail  been  injured  by  the  accidental 
sinking  of  a  well  through  it,  but  enough  remained  to  show 
that  it  consisted  of  a  device  like  a  flower  having  eight  heart- 
shaped  petals  surrounded  by  an  inverted  edge  within  a  circle. 
Beyond  this  was  a  wide  border  comprised  of  four  oblongs, 
each  containing  an  elongated  lozenge  having  a  guilloche 
border,  aud  four  small  squares  at  the  comers,  each  also  con- 
taining a  similar  lozenge  placed  diagonally  within  it,  and 
other  enrichments.  This  pavement  was  unfortunately 
taken  up  and  made  to  serve  in  an  ante-room  to  a  dairy 
at  Milton,  the  seat  of  Eofl  FitzwilliAm,  in  whose  service 
Mr.  Artis  was. 

A  little  to  the  north-east  of  Castor  Church,  and  partly 
beneath  the  road  bounding  the  churchyard,  the  remains  of  a 
building  containing  iive  rooms  were  found  by  Artis,  having 
walls  similar  in  construction  to  the  one  last  described,  and 
on  the  north  of  the  north  transept,  within  the  churchyard, 
part  of  a  tessellated  pavement  was  found  in  1827.  This 
consisted  of  two  oblongs  placed  side  by  side  vertically,  and 
another  at  one  end,  placed  horizontally,  composed  of  grey, 
white,  and  yellow  borders.  Beyond  this,  and  on  the  north- 
east of  the  church,  principally  beneath  the  road  abutting 
upon  the  churchyard,  the  foundations  of  a  group  of  Roman 
buildings  were  uncovered.  Among  these  were  those  of  a 
house,  one  of  the  rooms  of  which  was  built  over  a  liypocaust 
on  an  inclining  level,  having  blocks  of  masonry  to  serve  as  pilee 
to  the  room  above,  and  another  was  over  the  furnace.  Adjoin- 
ing this  were  the  remains  of  three  more  rooms,  belonging 
either  to  this  or  an  adjoining  house,  each  of  which  had  a 
tessellated  pavement.  One  of  these,  paved  with  large  stone 
tesserae,  had  an  oblong  compartment,  in  the  centre,  of  iiner 
work,  formed  of  interlacing  bands  composed  of  grey,  red, 
yellow,  aud  white  tessera),  enclosing  a  smaller  oblong  formed 
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6f  grey  and  white  banda  The  character  of  a  doorway  to  a 
hypocausC  in  this  group  of  buildings  is  given  by  one  of 
Artis'a  illustrations  (pUte  26,  fig.  3),  'whence  we  find  its 
jambs  were  built  of  squnre  blocks  having  very  thick  beds  of 
mortar  between  them,  and  that  the  semicircular  head  was 
built  of  their  stones  radiating  outwards,  having  a  still  thicker 
bedding  of  inortar  between  them.  South  of  these  buildings, 
and  nearly  due  east  of  the  church,  were  portions  of  an  edi- 
fice— thought  to  have  been  a  temple  by  Artis.  Three  steps 
extending  along  its  whole  end,  37  ft.  wide,  led  up  to  an 
outer  platform  10  ft.  wide,  beyond  which,  but  at  a  slightly 
lower  level,  was  another  platform  within  the  building,  raised 
24  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  area  beyond,  which  was  30  ft. 
square,  having  what  appeared  to  be  the  b:ise  of  a  square 
altar  or  statue  pedestal  in  the  middle. 

On  Mill-hill,  south  of  Castor,  and  more  immediately  over- 
looking the  Camp  below,  four  laige  Roman  houses  were 
excavated  by  Artis  in  1822.  Tlie  south-easternmost  of 
these  had  a  frontage  150  ft.  long.  Two  of  its  rooios  had 
tessellated  pavements.  In  the  centre  of  the  larger  one 
(Artis,  plate  19)  was  a  vase  within  an  octagon,  having  a 
guilloche  border  enclosed  wttliin  a  square  filled  with  an  . 
ornameutHl  design.  Kound  this  was  a  deep  border  of  smalt 
red,  grey,  and  wUite  squares,  diversified  with  a  little  inter- 
polated square  in  the  centre  of  each  side,  two  of  which 
contain  an  interlaced  device  on  a  grey  ground,  and  the 
other  two  a  waved  circular  one  within  a  border.  Beyond 
this  was  an  outer  i)order,  composed  of  larger  grey  and 
yellow  squares  bordered  with  red.  The  other  pavement 
was  far  more  simple,  its  pattern  consisting  of  circles  and 
semicii'cles  worked  in  red  tesserae  upon  a  stone- coloured 
griiund. 

Next  to  this  was  a  much  smaller  but  more  interesting 
house.  This  was  67  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide,  having  a 
semicircular  projection  in  the  centre  of  its  front.  It  con- 
tained seven  rooms  ;  the  largest  of  these,  having  the  above- 
named  projection,  and  another,  had  hypocausts  below  them  ; 
a  third  very  small  room  was  heated  by  wall  flues,  and 
another  was  supplied  with  an  ascending  Sue.  In  the  hypO" 
caust  of  the  largest  room  a  human  skull  and  some  bonea 
were  found.  The  central  room  at  the  back  had  a  tessellated 
pavement,  consisting  simply  of  a  plain  cbequero*!  pattern. 
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Only  small  portions  of  tlie  vails  ami  bjpocyuats  of  the  next 
house  remained  perfect.  The  fourth  was  the  largest  of  all, 
being  172  tl.  long  and  47  ft.  wide;  this  contained  at  least 
seven  rooms,  two  of  which  liad  chequered  tessellated  pave- 
ments. The  furnace  and  system  of  flues  heating  one  of 
its  rooms  remained  rery  perfect.  In  the  middle  was  a 
smalt  square  chamber,  intersected  by  four  flues  passing  into 
it  diagonally  and  nt  right  angles,  one  of  which  communicated 
with  the  furnace,  and  thus  supplied  heat  to  all. 

At  Water  Kewton  portions  of  two  Roman  houses  were 
found,  the  plans  of  which  are  given  by  Artis  (Piute  xxxir.). 
One  of  these  stood  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  the  village,  and 
near  the  Ken.  This  contained  ten  rooms  at  least,  some  of 
which  had  tessellated  pavements.  The  second  was  situated 
south  of  this  and  of  the  Great  Iforth  road,  and  bad  ns 
many  rooms  as  the  other,  including  a  corridor,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  14  ft.  wide,  and  at  least  120  ft.  long.  North  of 
these  houses,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nen,  part  of 
ftnothpr  large  house  was  found  in  Sutton  Field,  consisting  of 
thirteen  rooms,  one  of  which  constituted  a  corridor  12  ft. 
wide  and  60  ft.  long,  and  another  had  one  of  those  internal 
semicircular  foundations  so  common  in  Komaii  houses,  and 
intended  to  support  either  an  apsidal  terminal  wall  or  colon- 
nade. Some  of  the  rooms  had  bypocaustal  chambers  beneath 
tiiem,  supported  by  brick  pilee,  and  tessellated  pavements, 
llunning  from  a  room  at  the  eastern  angle  of  this  house  was 
a  cuiious  drain,  of  serpentine  form,  diminishing  in  diameter 
as  it  proceeded.  This  was  evidently  a  waste-pipe,  the 
contents  of  which  were  thus  conveyed  to  a  gravel  bed, 
serving  as  a  natural  means  of  dtainage,  Just  beyond  the 
east  wall  of  this  building  was  a  well  not  far  from  the  above- 
named  drain  (Artie's  Plates,  xxxiv.,  xxxv.). 

The  way  in  which  the  walls  of  Roman  houses  were 
adorned  is  well  exemplified  by  part  of  a  building  found 
within  the  camp  at  Chesterton,  and  another  in  Norman- 
gate  field.  Those  of  the  first  were  composed  of  a  concrete 
formed  of  fragments  of  Alwalton  marble,  gravel,  pounded 
bricks  and  lime,  but  one  of  the  rooms  was  lined  with 
slabs  of  Alwalton  marble,  and  another  with  white  stone 
tesserEO  laid  in  a  layer  of  cement,  made  of  lime,  fine  pounded 
bricks,  and  river  sand.  The  walls  of  the  other  house  exhi- 
bited traces  of  the  manner  in  wliich  its  bath  chara.ber  was 
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decorated.  Below  was  a  bowl-ahaped  bath,  supplied  with 
hot  water  from  a  fltill  remaining  cauldron,  placed  over  a 
furnace  outside  the  bath-room,  and  the  plastered  wall  abore 
was  gaily  painted  to  imitate  white  pilasters  with  brown  bases 
and  capitals,  betweeo  which  were  binght  crimson  panels 
with  green  borders,  a  grey,  brown,  and  yellow  plinth,  and  a 
white,  yellow,  and  dark  crimson  cornice,  along  which  was 
suspended  a  folded  linen  band  slightly  drooping  in  a  fillet 
fashion  from  the  tops  of  the  pilaster  capitals. 

But  few  sculptures  or  inscribed  stones  hare  been  dis- 
closed hy  the  excavations  at  Durobrivse  ;  one  mutilated 
Itas-retief,  however,  was  turned  up  in  clearing  out  a  dyke  on 
the  west  of  the  camp  at  Chesterton.  This  represented  a 
nude  male  figure,  whose  head  and  hands  were  lost,  but  it 
was  apparently  that  of  Hercules.  Kear  to  it  a  small  slab 
also  was  found  in  removing  part  of  an  old  wall  on  the  north 
side  of  the  camp,  inscribed  with  the  word  harto.  In  Nor- 
mnngate  held  a  circular  milliary  Btone  was  discovered, 
beai'ing  the  following  dedicatory  inscription  to  Hadrian : 
JMP.CAS.MANHW.  ADRIANO.  PP.  IKVICTO  .  AVG.  MP.  A  Small 
altar-shaped  stone,  9^  in.  square,  rudely  panelled  at  the 
sides,  and  terminated  above  in  a  truncated  pyramidal  top, 
but  without  an  inscription,  was  also  found  ;  also  the  base 
of  a  small  stoue  pillar  nearly  9  m.  in  diameter.  Of  terra- 
cotta, or  earthenware,  numbers  of  articles  were  turaed  up, 
such  as  square  and  oblong  flue-tiles  scored  with  various 
devices  on  their  surfaces,  flat  floor-tiles,  flanged  roof-tiles, 
small  arched  ones  to  cover  their  upturned  edges,  pipe-tiles, 
the  square  tiles  or  thin  flat  wide  bricks  serving  to  cover 
bypocausts  or  to  build  their  supporting  pUiP,  and  moulded  arch 
bricks  used  in  the  construction  of  potters'  kilns  ;  here  also 
mill-stones  of  hard  clay,  stone,  and  brecia  or  pudding-stone 
have  been  discovered.  Nowhere  in  England  have  Roman 
pottei-s'  kilns  been  found  in  such  great  number  or  in  so  per- 
fect a  state  as  on  the  site  of  Dui-obrivie  and  its  vicinity. 
One  of  these,  discovered  in  the  year  1822  in  Normangate 
field,  was  of  a  spherical  form  33  in.  in  diameter,  and  com- 
posed of  ten'a-cotta  tiles  surrounded  by  curved  moulded 
bricks  ;  beneath  was  a  furnace,  access  to  which  was  pro- 
vided by  means  of  an  arched  aperture  in  a  wall  forming 
the  front  of  the  kiln.  Within  this  kiln  were  found  various 
vessels  left  there  by  the  Roman  potter  who  made  them. 
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These  are  given  in  Artia's  Plates  LIIL,  LIV.  One  of  these 
was  a  rase  of  grey  ware,  having  a  small  foot,  a  swelling 
pear-shaped  body,  and  a  high  plain  vertical  rim.  Besides 
two  borders  of  indented  wor-k,  this  vase  wa3  omameateid 
with  one  of  a  waved  character,  four  decorative  circlets,  and 
as  many  suggestive  plants  having  scroll-like  leaves  and 
circular  flowei-s  or  fruit  in  raised  wliite  clay.  Another  was 
a  similar  vase  of  dull  red  waie,  with  indented  sides,  wide 
mouth,  low  neck,  and  semicircular  markings  worked  upon 
its  shoulders  and  between  its  indentations.  There  also 
portions  of  two  Saraian  ware  bowls  were  found,  one  orna- 
mented with  dancing  figures  placed  between  medalliona 
containing  smaller  figures,  and  borders,  worked  iu  relief; 
the  other  of  provincial  grey  ware,  ornamented  with  indented 
circles,  lozenges,  and  other  figures.  Another  kiln,  circular 
in  plan  and  gradually  increasing  in  diameter  aa  it  rose,  was 
entii'ely  built  of  moulded  curved  bricks.  The  floor  was  sup- 
ported by  a  central  shall,  expanding  at  the  top  the  better 
to  fulfil  its  purport,  and  composed  of  triangular  tiles,  the 
points  of  which  met  in  the  middle,  and  were  pierced  with 
holes  to  allow  of  the  emission  of  heat  from  the  fuinace  below. 
The  mouth  of  this  furnace  resembled  that  of  the  other,  hut 
was  lined  with  tiles,  the  edges  of  which  showed  themselves  iu 
the  stone  facing  of  the  kiln. 

Many  such  kilns  were  found  by  Artis  extending  from 
Castor  up  the  valley  of  the  Nen  to  Wansford.  These  he 
deemed  to  be  of  diSerent  dates,  the  older  ones  being  foiined 
of  bricks  rudely  moulded  by  hand,  and  often  found  in  a 
ruined  state,  with  their  floors  broken  and  their  interiors 
tilled  with  broken  pottery  and  other  debris.  Of  these  one 
was  unique,  over  the  furnace  of  which  two  circular  earthen 
vessels,  capable  of  containing  eight  gallons  each,  were 
suspended  by  their  rims.  They  were  thought  by  Artis 
to  have  been  used  for  glazing  purposes,  and  when 
found  contained  some  wliole  and  many  broken  vessels. 
As  a  rule,  the  UurobriveBciii  potters'  kilns  were  thus 
constnicted.  First  a  circular  liole  was  made,  about  i  ft, 
in  diameter  and  2  ft.  deep.  This  was  lined  with  brick- 
work composed  of  curved  moulded  bricks,  and  in  the 
centre  was  an  oval  pillar  supporting  the  kiln  floor 
composed  of  triangular  pierced  bricks.  This  lower 
chamber  was  heated  by  an  arched  furnace  lined  with  brick- 
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work  about  one-thii-d  of  the  diameter  of  the  kiln.  After  a 
set  of  vessels  intended  for  firing  had  been  packed  close  to- 
gether on  the  kiln  floor,  coarse  grass  was  strewn  upon  them, 
then  a  layer  of  clay,  and  then  grass  again,  upon  which 
another  set  of  vessels  was  ranged  ;  then  the  process  was 
repeated,  the  upper  layers  being  reduced  in  width  to  suit 
the  dome-shaped  top  of  the  kitn,  in  which  only  a  small  hole 
was  left.  Earth  was  then  henped  up  round  the  kiln,  the 
furnace  was  fiUed  with  wood  and  fired,  and  when  the  heat 
had  been  kept  up  for  the  requisite  time,  through  the  abore- 
named  precautionary  measures,  each  Teasel  could  be  remored 
without  fear  of  breakage  from  cohesion. 

The  produce  of  these  kilns  is  superior  to  those  of  Up- 
church  both  as  to  shape  and  design,  and  rivals  the  wares  of 
any  other  part  of  Britain  under  the  Komans.  We  await 
with  interest  the  deBcription  of  those  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Southampton  Meeting  by  Mr.  Itartlett,  as 
having  been  made  in  the  New  Forest.^  In  these  kilns, 
glazed  and  unglazed  specimens  of  red,  brown,  grey,  black, 
wiiite,  and  cream-colonred  wares  were  made,  the  grey  Leing 
produced,  as  Artis  thinks,  by  eubjecting  them  to  a  snffo- 
catin;;  process,  and  thus  impregnating  their  surfaces  with 
smoke  when  under  the  action  of  a  certain  amount  of  heat ; 
and  in  confirmation  of  tine  opinion  he  mentions  that  he 
found  the  whole  interiors  of  some  kilns  charged  with  the 
same  hue,  which  appear  to  have  been  nsed  aa  smother- 
kilos,  and  that  the  result  of  certain  experiments  he  tried 
led  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  he  also  states,  that  the  clay 
of  which  the  kiln  bricks  were  made  was  mixed  with  about 
one  third  of  rye  in  the  chaff,  which  being  consumed  by  the 
fire,  left  cavities  in  the  room  of  tlie  grains,  which  he  concluded 
was  intended  to  modify  expansion  and  contraction,  and  to 
assist  the  gradual  distribution  of  the  colouring  matter. 
He  tlius  describes  the  process  of  making  and  ornament- 
ing the  pottery  baked  in  these  kilns.  "  Ttie  vessel,  after 
being  thrown  upon  the  wheel,  would  be  allowed  to  become 
somewhat  firm,  hut  only  sufficiently  so  for  the  purpose  of 
tlie  lathe.  In  the  indented  ware  the  indenting  would  have 
to  be  performed  with  the  vessel  in  as  pliable  a  state  as  it 
could  be  taken  from  the  lathe.  A  thick  slip  of  the  same 
body  would  then  he  procured,  and  the  ornamenter  would 
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proceed  by  dipping  the  tliumb,  or  a  round  mounted  instru- 
ment, into  the  tilip.  Tlie  vessels,  od  which  are  displayed  a 
variety  of  hunting  subjects,  representations  of  fishes,  scrolls, 
and  human  figures,  were  all  glazed  after  the  figures  were 
laid  OD  ;  where,  however,  the  decorations  are  white,  the 
vessels  were  glazed  before  the  ornaments  were  added. 
Ornamenting  with  figures  of  animals  was  effected  by  means 
of  shaip  and  blunt  skewer  instruments,  and  a  slip  of  suit- 
able consistency.  Those  instruments  seem  to  have  been 
of  two  kinds :  one  thick  enough  to  carry  sufficient  slip 
for  the  nose,  neck,  body,  and  front  thigh ;  the  other  of  a 
more  delicate  kind,  for  a  thinner  slip  for  the  tongue,  lower  jaws, 
eye,  fore  and  hind  legs,  and  tail.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  i-etouching  after  the  slip  trailed  from  the  instrument." 

Koman  potters,  of  tlie  Continent,  as  well  as  of  Britain,  were 
accustomed  to  stamp  some  of  their  wares  with  their  names 
in  full  or  abbreviated,  accompanied  by  the  letter  F,  for  fecit, 
u,  or  07,  for  officina,  or  m,  for  manu.  Samian  ware  was 
usually  thus  stamped  across  or  within  small  circles  in  the 
middle  of  the  inside  of  shallow  vessels,  but  on  the  outside  of 
bowls.  Mortars  and  amphorea  of  white  and  cream-coloured 
ware  were  ordinarily  stamped  on  their  rims  or  handles. 
Many  vessels  thus  stamped  have  been  found  on  the  site  of 
DurobKvjB.  Of  Samian  ware  several  fine  bowls  were  dug  up 
ill  Normangate  field,  all  of  which  had  the  usual  upper  border, 
consisting  of  double  depending  loops  and  pendants  between. 
One  of  these  was  also  ornamented  with  boldly  undulating 
Btalkage  and  foliage,  within  the  alternate  folds  of  which 
were  an  animal,  a  Httle  altar  with  a  bird  on  either  ai<le,  with 
a  pediment  above.  Another,  with  an  upright  side,  was 
ornamented  with  a  deep  band  divided  into  compartments 
filled  with  figures  of  Genii  suppoiting  arches  over  Tritons, 
alternated  with  depending  semicircles  containing  stags  at 
full  speed,  and  other  animals,  such  as  leopards,  on  a  larger 
scale  below  (Plate  L.).  On  the  fragment  of  a  third,  a  man 
attacking  a  boar  with  a  spear,  tiees,  and  hares  were  repre- 
sented ;  and  ou  a  fourth,  a  satyi's  head,  with  a  small  altar 
or  pedestal  before  it,  within  a  circlet,  a  man  in  a  tunic,  a 
liare,  and  birds  (Pl^te  LII.).  Other  similar  fragments, 
which  had  received  injtny  when  still  in  the  hands  of  their 
first  poijsessors,  exhibited  the  care  with  which  fractures  had 
been  made  good  by  means  of  metal  rivets.     Most  of  these 


displayed  either  hunting  scenes,  or  representations  of  ani- 
mals, such  na  the  leopai'd,  lion,  stag,  boar,' and  dog;  one 
small  fragment  had  a  very  spirited  representation  of  a  man 
with  upraised  arm  holding  a  sword,  and  riding  upon  a  leo- 
pard, and  the  pattern  of  another  consisted  of  foliage,  circlets 
containing  birii,and  beneath  these  sea-horses  (PlateXLVIII.). 
Two  rases  of  what  may  be  called  Durobriviean  ware  have 
already  been  described  in  connection  with  the  kiln  in  which 
they  were  found.  Two  others  of  a  similar  kind  are  figured 
in  Artia's  Plate  LI,  One  is  of  grey  ware,  ornamented  with 
two  crimped  bands  having  a  bold  scroll  pattern  between 
them,  suggestive  of  curving  stalks  and  Bowers  or  berries, 
applied  to  the  surface  in  white  slip  ;  the  other  of  black  ware 
ornamented  simply  with  incised  lines,  but  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  its  shape. 

Vessels  which  may  be  termed  either  bottles  or  jars,  of 
white,  cream  colour,  red,  brown,  grey,  and  black,  plain  and 
variously  scored,  with  and  without  handles,  have  been  found 
in  great  numbers  at  Durobrivse.  One  of  white  ware  was 
rudely  shaped  like  a  human  head  and  neck,  and  similar  to 
one  found  at  Lincoln,  bearing  a  dedicatory  inscription  to 
Mercury  (Plate  XLTX.).  Another  form  of  vase  given  on  the 
same  plate  was  common ;  this  may  be  termed  a  flat  bowl 
sharply  expanding  from  a  small  foot  with  a  flat  vertical  Km, 
and  a  Dearly  flat  cover  overlapping  it  and  fitted  with  a 
centra]  circular  knob,  the  whole  exterior  being  elaborately 
scored  with  what  Artis  terms  engine-turned  work.  Drinking 
cups  and  a  few  Utmps,  human  heads,  and  other  articles 
worked  in  various  coloured  wares  have  also  been  found 
here  ;  but  perhaps  the  embossed  ware,  not  only  from  its 
character,  but  from  the  subjects  represented  upon  it,  are 
more  interesting  than  any  other,  as  pourtraying  British 
sporting  scenes  rendered  by  Itoman  colonial  artists.  On 
one  fragment  of  tlus  ware,  found  in  a  potter's  kiln,  two  fleet 
greyhounds  are  represented  with  collars  round  their  necks, 
in  full  chase  after  a  hare  (Plate  YIL).  On  another,  first,  a 
similar  hound  is  represented  in  pursuit  of  a  stag,  and  then 
two  hounds  in  the  act  of  capturing  it,  supplemented  by 
scrolls  above  and  below — perhaps  intended  to  stand  for 
bushes  or  herbage  (Plate  XXVIII.).  Other  fragments  are 
decorated  with  figures  of  various  creatures,  such  as  the 
dolphin  and  lamprey,  fancifully  rendered  (Plate  XXX.),  and 
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one  has  a  portioD  of  a  figure  upon  it,  peiliaps  a  gladiator, 
from  his  attitude  and  from  his  being  stripped  to  the  waist. 
Other  specimens  are  decorated  with  various  beautiful  scroll 
patteroB.  Great  quantities  of  iron  articles  have  been 
discovered  on  and  around  the  site  of  Durobrivse,  such  as 
hatchets,  spear  and  arrow  heads,  knives,  and  other  imple- 
ments, bolts,  binges,  buckles,  rings,  Ac,  all  of  Roman 
manufacture,  but  made  of  British  iron  found  in  this  part  of 
Northamptonshire,  one  kind  of  ore  being  of  a  dark  chocolate 
colour,  the  other  from  its  appearance  being  called  grey 
honeycomb.  The  manner  in  which  the  metal  was  extracted 
fi'om  the  ore  by  the  Romans  is  clearly  shown  in  Artis's  ptate 
XXV.,  derived  from  the  discovery  of  an  iron  furnace  found 
at  Wansford,  near  Durobrivse.  The  ore  was  first  roasted  on 
a  brick  floor,  perhaps  by  being  packed  between  layers  of 
charcoal  and  covered  up  with  earth.  Then  it  was  placed  in 
a  large  earthen  vessel,  shaped  like  a  modern  flower-pot,  over 
a  furnace  having  an  arched  moutb,  the  whole  being  enclosed 
with  masonry.  The  iurnace  was  heated  with  charcoal,  and 
when  by  some  artificial  aid — the  knowledge  of  which  has 
been  lost — the  metal  was  melted,  it  was  conducted  by 
means  of  a  little  channel  to  a  group  of  pig-moulds,  while 
the  refuse,  or  slag,  spread  Itself  over  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  furnace. 

Of  brass,  the  following  articles  have  been  found,  y'lz.,  a 
bracelet,  turned  up  by  the  plough  at  Chesterton,  and  circular 
fibulse,  rings,  bone  pins,  strap-tags,  tweezers,  small  scoops, 
vase-handles,  ornamental  studs,  keys,  a  curious  long  imple- 
ment of  brass,  said  (by  Artis)  to  have  been  gilt,  having  a 
flat  spear-shaped  head,  found  at  Water  Newton,  and  many 
other  articles  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  curious  object  connected 
with  Roman  metallurgy  found  here  was  a  set  of  moulds  for 
casting  sixty-two  small  brass  coins  at  once.  When  required 
for  use  these  were  packed  one  over  the  other  in  two  piles, 
and  bctwceu  each  was  a  little  channel  communicating  with 
a  small  central  sliaft,  reaching  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
piles.  These  were  then  enveloped  in  a  clay  wrapper  having 
a  funnel-shaped  mouth  above,  communicating  with  the 
central  shaft.  Into  this  mouth  the  liquid  metal  was 
poured,  which  ran  from  tlie  shaft  into  the  coin-moulds  on 
either  side  ;  and  as  each  of  these  was  so  impressed  as  to 
give  the  desired  obverse  of  the  coin  on  one  side,  and  the 


reVerse  on  the  other ;  when  put  together  each  coin  was  thus 
cast  perfectly  on  both  sides  at  once  ;  and  curiously  enough 
in  one  of  the  moulds  a  coin  of  Severus  was  left.  With  these 
moulds,  a  crucible  of  red  ware  was  found  of  a  funnel  shape, 
and  another  of  white  ware,  shaped  like  a  pitcher.  Many 
coins  have  of  course  been  found  on  the  site  of  this  once 
important  town,  and  around  it.  An  old  author  states  that 
in  Normanton  fields  such  quantities  of  Roman  coin  used  to 
be  thrown  up  "  that  a  man  would  really  think  they  had  been 
sown."  Specimens  of  the  following  Emperors  have  at 
different  times  been  discovered  here,  viz.,  Galba,  Veapaaian, 
Bomitian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Faustina, 
Lucius  Verua,  Severus,  Gordianus,  Titricus,  Quinctillus, 
Carausius,  Conatantius  Chlonis,  Conatantinus  Magnus, 
Crispus,  Conatantiaus  Secundus,  Constans,  Constantius. 
Secundus,  Magnentius,  Valentinianus,  Valens,  and  Theo- 
dosius. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  articles,  the  following  small 
niiscellaneous  objects  have  been  discovered  at  Caator,  vi^.,  a 
gold  ring  found  at  Chesterton,  having  a  male  head  cut  ia 
intaglio  upon  it,  the  mouth-piece  of  a  musical  instrument, 
a  knife  handle,  and  pins  of  bone,  also  jet  pins,  and  glass- 
beads  of  the  usual  Roman  types. 

Besides  these  vestiges  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Duro- 
brivs,  every  mode  in  which  that  great  people  disposed  of  the 
dead  was  exemplified  in  that  place.  Without  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  camp  in  Normanton  field  was  a 
cemetery,  in  which  many  skeletons  were  found,  all  laid  in 
regular  order,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  traces  of  coffins ; 
and  jiist  beyond  its  north-western  limit  a  number  of  skeletons 
in  stone  coffins  were  found.  By  tlie  side  of  the  high  road 
near  Chesterton,  a  coffin  of  hard  yellow  stone  6  ft.  2  in.  long 
was  discovered  in  1754.  This  had  a  flat  lid  overlapping  the 
edge  of  the  coffin  about  2  in.,  like  the  Hd  of  a  wooden  box. 
It  contained  a  skeleton,  one  of  the  leg  bones  of  which  had 
been  iractured  and  set  during  life,  also  three  glass  vessels, 
portions  of  brass  and  jet  pins,  coins  of  Faustina  and 
Gordianus,  and  small  fragments  of  wood.  At  Water  Newton 
a  large  leaden  cof&n  weighing  400  lbs.,  was  found  in  1732. 
It  contained  a  skeleton,  several  urns,  and  coins  of  Vespasian 
and  Sevenia  ("Cough's  Camden,"  vol.  ii.  p.  257.)  Here 
stone  cists  have  occasionally  been  dug  up  containing  human 
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retuaiui, — me,  thoseof  a  moUieratid  faerinCuit  Id  another 
was  a  etno  of  Antonhius  Pins,  and  in  a  tbird  two  amall  earthen 
Ttssels.  On  a  spot  near  the  Nen  and  Stibbington,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  camp  of  DnrobriTie,  an  **  nstrina  "  or 
place  for  burning  bodies  was  found,  still  omered  with  the 
charcoal  and  ashes  of  many  a  funeral  pyre,  mingled  with 
ninumerabte  smatl  fragments  of  boDes  and  pottery.  Also  in 
making  the  turnpike  road  from  Eote's  cabin  to  Wansford, 
urns  of  different  shapes  and  colours,  some  containing  coins, 
but  all  filled  with  burnt  bones,  were  found,  serrii^  to  illus- 
trate the  Roman  habit  of  urn  buriaL 
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EOMiN  KITCHEN  IMPLEMENT  FOUND  AT  BADEN. 

By  Dr.  FRBDIKAKD  KEU^ER,  liit«  PrasldsBt  of  TlM  SoeM;  or  AnUquirle*,  Bvlt»ri^J. 

The  remark  that  do  traces  of  the  domestic  fowl  are  found 
among  the  remains  of  pfahlbauten  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
this  bird,  as  well  as  many  other  animals,  was  unknown  to  tho 
people  of  that  period.  It  ia  highly  probable  that  it  was 
unknown  also  in  the  Keltic  period — in  our  country  at  least 
— while,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  ita  use  would  appear 
to  have  been  very  general,  and  popular.  Among  the  Komaim, 
dishes  compounded  of  eggs  were  reckoned  an  important  item 
of  food,  and  the  description  of  a  regular  formal  dinner  by 
the  words,  "ab  ovo,  ad  malum," — from  the  egg  to  the  apple, 
i.  e.  dessert — shows,  however  people  may  choose  to  under- 
stand the  expression,  that  egt^s  were  a  very  favourite  dish. 

What  importance  the  breeding  of  poultry  had  attained  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  is  plain  enough  from  his  directiona  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  domestic  fowl,  in  his  64th  Book,  which 
treats  of  the  natural  history  of  birds,  &s  also  from  liis 
enumeration  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of  fowls,  in  his  29th 
book.  In  the  cookery  book  of  Apicius,  the  egg,  and  its 
various  modes  of  preparation,  of  course  are  not  forgotten. 

We  hare  a  convincing  proof  of  the  abundant  consumption 
of  eggs  in  our  land  during  the  Roman  empire  in  the  occur- 
rence of  egg-shells  and  bones  of  fowls  in  the  excavation  of 
Roman  ruins.  These  are  met  witli  in  the  ashes  on  the 
hearth,  or  the  prtBfurnium,  as  also  in  tlie  heaps  of  refuse — 
kitchen-middeiis — outside  the  buildings.  We  have  other, 
and  almost  as  direct  evidence  of  the  use  of  eggs  in  the 
Roman  kitchen,  in  the  cooking  utensil  here  figured.  Tins 
implement  was  found,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 
a  previous  volume  of  the  Journal,'  among  various  objects 

'  See  Arcb.  Joum.,  vol.  »iii.  p.  189. 
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of  iron  and  bronze,  and  beyond  doubt  was  employed  in  the 
frying  of  eggs.  It  is  a  three-footed  object  vith  a  long  stem 
that  serFes  for  a  handle.  Above  the  crossing  of  the  bars 
are  three  rods  of  metal  held  together  by  a  pin,  and  hammered 
out  at  their  extremities  into  cup  forine,  representing,  as  it 
vere,  a  flower  with  six  leaves.  By  means  of  this  implement 
six  fried  eggs — the  oiia_/Vijfo  of  Apicius — can  be  prepared 
at  once,  and  served  up. 

Forbiger  {Hellas  und  Rom.,  i.  211)  gives  an  account  of 
Roman  implements  of  plate  iron  with  four  or  five  hollow 
cups,  for  baking  eggs ;  there  ia  also  an  illustration  of  a 
similar  implement  in  Rich's  Dictionary,  under  the  title  of 
Apalare. 
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B;  a.  T.  CLARK,  Sh|. 

The  site  of  Richard's  Castle,  a  well-known  and  very 
ancient  fortress  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  but  near  to 
Ludlow  and  the  borders  of  Shropshire,  is  distinguished  by 
one  of  those  remarkable  works  in  earth  which  have  hitherto, 
in  topographical  books,  passed  undescribed,  or  described 
only  in  sucb  general  terms  as  afford  no  clue  to  any  sound 
inference  as  to  the  people  or  the  period  by  whom  or  at 
which  they  were  thrown  up.  And  yet  if  there  were  correct 
plans  and  precise  descriptions  of  the  earthworks  of  this 
country,  it  is  probable  that  some  sound  general  conclusions 
as  to  their  origin  would  be  arrived  at.  Many,  probably  most, 
are  regarded  as  prx-historic,  but  still  something  of  their 
history  may,  it  is  probable,  be  established  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  evidence  which  they  themselves  afford. 

The  earthworks  of  which  Richard's  Castle  affords  a  good 
example,  and  Wigmore,  its  neighbour,  one  still  more  re- 
markable, belong  to  a  class  entirely  distinct  both  in  position 
and  form  from  all  other  militai'y  or  domestic  earthworks 
found  in  any  part  of  Britain.  They  are  not  placed  upon 
lofty  hill  tops,  inaccessible,  or  nearly  so,  to  any  form  of  wheel 
carriage,  far  from  cultivated  land,  of  a  figure  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  ground,  or  of  an  area  usually  broad 
enough  to  include  a  targe  number  of  persons ;  neither  are 
they  to  be  confounded  with  those  single  circles  or  half  circles 
of  ditch  and  bank,  without  any  central  elevation,  which  are 
occasionally  found,  the  latter  especially,  on  promontories 
near  the  sea ;  still  less  do  they  resemble  the  rectangular 
works  of  the  Romans,  which,  though  sometimes  of  large 
area,  are  rarely  contained  within  earthworks  of  that 
enormous  size  which  is  a  character  of  the  defences  both  of 
those  who  preceded  and  of  those  who  followed  them  in  this 
island. 

The  earthworks  now  under  description  are  usually  dis- 
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tinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  lofly  and  conical  mound, 
table-topped,  and  girl  'witb  defensive  works  moro  or  less 
concentric.  These  mounds  are  distinguished  from  sepulchral 
barrowB,  such  as  Silbury,  and  motes  or  judicial  eminences, 
such  as  Hawick,  in  the  former  case  by  the  flat  top,  and  in 
both  by  the  exterior  defences.  Occasionally,  as  in  Old  Sarum 
and  Badbury,  the  mound  is  centra),  and  the  area  large 
enough  to  contain  a  moderate  army,  but  more  commonly 
the  area  is  small,  and  the  mound,  though  within  the  circle, 
is  placed  near  its  edge,  or  else,  as  at  Berkhampstead  and 
Tonbridge,  it  is  actually  on  the  line,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
enceinte.  Sometimes,  where  an  earlier  work  has  been  taken 
possession  of  and  a  mound  been  thrown  up,  as  at  Cardiff, 
Wareham,  Wallingford,  Tamworth,  and  Leicester,  the  mound 
is  placed  in  one  comer  or  near  one  side,  and  has  its  own 
proper  ditch,  leaving  the  exterior  worits  unaltered. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  in  no  other  class  of 
earthwoi-ks  than  these  is  the  mound  employed,  or  that  no 
other  people  than  their  constructors  made  use  of  that  form; 
but  it  may  safely  be  laid  down  that  in  no  other  class  of 
early  fortifications  did  the  mound  exist  as  the  leading  and 
typical  feature.  In  Roman  and  Norman,  as  in  later  works 
of  defence,  the  mound  was  no  doubt  sometimes  Been,  but  it 
was  a  subordinate  feature,  placed  on  one  angle  of  the 
rampart,  or,  as  at  Kenilworth,  on  an  elevated  bastion,  or  as 
what,  in  later  works,  is  known  as  a  "cavalier."  Also  in  decided 
'  and  evidently  early  British  works  the  mound  is  sometimes 
placed  in  the  end  of  an  entrance,  so  as  to  divide  the  way, 
and  place  those  who  approach  at  a  disadvantage  ;  but  aiich 
mounds  are  not  Ukely  to  be  confounded  with  those  here 
described. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  mounds  such  as  that  at 
Arundel  or  Shrewsbury  may  be  older  than  the  surrounding 
works  ;  may  have  been,  for  example,  sepulchral,  and  altered 
and  converted  to  military  or  domestic  purposes  ;  but  this  is 
scarcely  probable,  and  could  not  have  been  a  general  custoni. 
Sepulchral  barrows  are  not  often  placed  where  a  defensive 
work  is  needed,  and  most  early  nations  are  superstitious  and 
would  avoid  dwelling  over  a  grave,  especially  if  it  contained 
the  slain  of  an  army.  Silbury  would  no  doubt  make  as 
good  a  keep  as  Marlborough,  but  it  has  not  been  so  used. 
The  Tynwald  in  Man  indeed  has  lately  been  proved  to  be 
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sepulchral  in  origin,  but  this  is  the  only  case  known,  and 
the  mound  is  used  for  judicial  purposes,  not  as  a  residence. 

The  type  of  earthwork  here  under  consideration  is  com- 
posed of  a  conical  ffat-topped  mound,  usually  artificial, 
20  to  60  ft.  high,  and  30  to  40  it.  in  diameter  at  the  suoimit, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch.  From  this  ditch,  and  extending  round 
it  as  a  large  hoop  may  contain  on  its  inner  face  a  smaller 
one,  springs  a  second  ditch,  enclosing  an  area  larger  than 
that  occupied  by  the  mound,  placed  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  covering  about  four^&fths  of  its  circumference,  the  two 
ditches  coinciding  for  the  other  fifth.  Where  there  was  a 
natural  steep,  as  at  Wigmore  or  Builth,  the  mound  was 
placed  on  its  edge,  and  thus  the  single  defence  was  on  that 
side  sufficient.  No  doubt  the  main  reason  for  placing  the 
mound,  as  at  Warwick,  at  one  side  of  the  enceinte,  waa  to 
allow  of  the  concentration  of  the  offices,  agricultural  buildings, 
and  barracks  on  one  spot,  instead  of  placing  them  in  a 
scattered  annular  space  all  round  the  citadel.  Works 
answering  generally  to  this  description  are  common  in 
Normandy,  all  over  England,  especially  in  Yorkshire,  along 
the  Severn,  and  upon  the  bordera  and  more  accessible  parts 
of  South  and  Mid  Wales.  They  are  rare  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  unusual  in  France,  out  of  Normandy.  They 
seem  intended  for  the  protection  of  a  family  and  estate,  and 
are  usually  placed  in  the  midst  of  lands  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture, and  were  evidently  occupied  by  a  people  who 
cultivated  the  soil,  and  did  not  depend  upon  hunting  for  a 
subsistence. 

Moreover,  many  of  these  works  have  English  or  Teutonic, 
not  Celtic  names,  and  are  seldom,  unless  when  on  the  site  of 
an  older  work,  distinguished  by  the  prefix  of  "  caer,"  or  the 
suffix  of  "  cester,"— the  former  commonly  denoting  British, 
the  latter  Koman,  occupation.  Those  who  wish  to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  great  strength  of  a  mound  surrounded, 
as  originally  planned,  by  its  proper  ditch,  should  see  that  of 
Cardifi*,  where  the  judicious  excavations  of  Lord  Bute  have 
laid  open  the  ancient  ditch,  adding  thus  vastly  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  cone  of  earth,  and  showing  how  secure 
must  have  been  a  residence  upon  its  summit.  Here,  too, 
the  lowest  piles  and  struts  of  the  original  timber  bridge 
have  been  laid  open. 

In  the  Saxon   Chronicle   are  inentioned  a  comuderable 
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number  of  "  bnrgbs,"  or  fortresses,  the  date  of  which  is  often 
TDentiooed,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  constmction  of  which 
ehow3  that  they  could  not  have  been,  to  any  extent,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  works  in  masonry.  Those  therein  mentioned 
are  Bedford,  Samborough,  Buttington,  Bridgenorth,  Bad- 
bury,  Buckingham,  Batewell,  Carisbrook,  Chester,  Chirbury, 
Colchester,  Gledemather,  Durham,  Eddesbury,  Exeter,  Hert- 
ford, Huntingdon,  Jedburgh,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Maiden, 
Milton,  Nottingham,  Norwich,  Pevensey,  Quatford,  Rochester, 
Btmcom,  8cergeat  or  Garratt,  Sherborne,  Stafford,  Stam- 
ford, Tamworth,  Taunton,  Tempsford,  Tonbridge,  Towcester, 
Wardbury,  Wareham,  Warwick,  Wigmore,  Witham,  and 
York. 

Of  these  some  are  Koman  adapted  works,  others  have  been 
removed,  others  have  not  been  sought  after,  but  several 
remain  and  present  the  mound  as  the  principal  feature.  In 
some  places  two  mounds  were  thrown  up,  one  on  either 
side  of  a  river,  as  at  Buckingham,  Stamford,  Nottingham, 
Hertford,  and  York,  where  they  still  remain.  A  wall,  pro- 
bably the  Roman  one,  is  mentioned  at  Colchester  ;  and  at 
Towcester,  it  is  said  that  King  Edward  sat  down  with  his 
forces  while  they  encompassed  the  burgh  with  a  stone  wall. 
This,  therefore,  must  have  been  quickly  done,  and  was  pro- 
bably of  dry  stone.  Of  the  fortresses  with  mounds  the 
earliest  mentioned  are  Carisbrook,  in  a.d.  530,  and  Bedford, 
in  571  ;  the  others  occur  mostly  in  the  ninth  and  very  eai-Iy 
in  the  tenth  centuries.  Those  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle are,  of  course,  but  a  very  few  of  the  burghs  erected  in 
England,  but  the  notices  are  valuable,  especially  because  in 
some  well-marked  instances,  as  Warwick  and  Leicester,  the 
actual  date  of  construction  is  given. 

The  original  policy  of  the  Conqueror  was,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  establish  his  rule  quietly,  and  to  come  in  as  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  With  this  view,  when  the  opposition  of  the  English 
chie&  led  bim  to  root  them  out,  he  usually  placed  the  Nor- 
man successor  on  the  English  seat.  Thus  nearly  all  these 
burghs  or  mounds  having  been  the  seat  or  aula  of  a  Saxon 
lord,  the  change  to  the  common  people  was  not  necessarily 
violent,  though  it  often  became  so.  The  tenants  dwelt  round 
and  paid  duty  and  service  at  the  accustomed  spot ;  no  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  parochial  unit,  sokes  and  hundreds 
and  other  territorial  divisions  remained,  with  their  courts, 
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unchaoged;  and  though  land  ceased  to  be  allodial,  and 
military  service  was  sb^ply  exacted,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  Godwin  and  Harold  and  the  great  English  lords  had 
not  scrupled  to  make  their  tenants  follow  them  to  the  war, 
not  as  mercenaries,  but  more  or  less  at  their,  the  tenants,  own 
charge. 

Hence,  although  the  Conqueror  occasionally  ordered  a 
castle,  like  the  Tower,  to  be  built  on  an  entirely  new  place,  more 
commonly,  and  especially  with  the  mesne  lords,  the  castle 
was  nothing  more  than  the  old  English  residence,  with  its 
defences  replaced  by  walls  and  towers,  no  doubt  of  formi- 
dable height  and  strength.  The  Normaa  made  ample  use 
of  timber  for  military  purposes,  but  it  was  rather  for  bar- 
riers and  outworks  and  the  light  defences,  than  for  the 
main  walls  of  his  stronghold,  or  for  its  towers  or  keep. 
Inside  these,  however,  it  was  also  largely  used.  The  early 
floors  were  almost  invariably,  like  the  roofs,  of  wood,  and 
the  dwellings  of  the  dependents  long  continued  to  be  mere 
huts  of  timber,  sheds  buiit  against  the  walls,  always  getting 
out  of  order,  and  a  continual  source  of  expense  to  the  lord, 
or,  as  we  see  in  the  records  of  the  royal  castles,  to  the  Sheiifi* 
of  the  county. 

Where  the  site  was  new,  as  in  London  or  at  Newcastle,  or 
where  there  was  no  mound,  as  at  Corfe  or  Ludlow,  Bristol, 
Carlisle,  or  Brougham,  or  Ogmore  or  Penlline,  a  rectangular 
keep  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  constructed ;  but  where 
there  was  a  mound,  as  at  Arundel,  Trematon,  Warwick,  York, 
Cardiff,  Caerteon,  Worcester,  Builth  or  Ewias-Harold,  Kil- 
peck  or  Lincoln,  the  keep  became  a  circular  or  polygonal  shell, 
or  in  some  later  cases,  as  Warwick  and  York,  a  tower  of  a 
quatre-foil  pattern,  thus  preserving,  but  elevating,  the  older 
English  type. 

The  rectangular  form  of  keep,  being  more  durable  and 
more  striking  to  the  view  than  the  shell  keep,  has  become 
the  received  representative  of  a  Norman  castle ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  at  the  least  one-half  of  the  castles  erected 
between  1066  and  1200  were  of  the  other  type.  The  mounds 
which,  for  a  century  or  two  after  their  erection,  would  not 
have  carried  in  safety  any  heavy  masonry,  became  flrmly 
consolidated,  and  as  the  form  of  structure  placed  upon  them 
was  judiciously  designed,  any  serious  settlement  is  rare. 

There  are  but  two  instances  at  present  known  in  which 
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the  mound  aud  the  rectangular  keep  are  found  iti  the  snaie 
group,  and  in  these  two  cases  they  are  actually  combined. 
They  are  Christchurch,  where  the  mound  is  small,  and  the 
keep  is  probably  founded,  through  it,  upon  the  solid  ;  and 
Guildford,  where  the  mound  is  large,  but  the  keep  is  built 
upon  its  edge  or  slope,  and  there  also  rests  upon  the 
virgia  soil  At  Oxford,  the  remaining  square  tower,  though 
If  orman,  was  on  the  wall,  and  was  not  the  keep.  This  was 
a  shell,  and  crowned  the  large  mound,  which  still  contains  a 
part  of  its  subterranean  works. 

Kichard's  Castle,  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks,  is 
a  most  interesting  remain.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  works 
common  on  the  Welsh  border  and  the  Middle  Marshes.  Such 
were  Hereford  and  Worcester,  in  modern  times  despoiled  of 
their  mounds :  Shrewsbury,  still  towering  above  the  deep 
and  rapid  Severn  :  Tre-Faldwin  or  Montgomery,  a  single 
instance  of  a  town  and  county  bearing  the  name  of  the 
invader :  Kilpeck  and  Ewias-Harold,  described  in  recent 
numbers  of  the  "  Builder  :  "  Builth,  the  extreme  limit  west- 
ward held  for  any  time  by  the  English  :  Cardiff",  Caerleon, 
Wigmore,  and  Richard's  Castle,  which  last  it  is  the  object 
of  the  present  memoir  to  describe. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  both  writer  and  reader  that  there 
exists  no  correct,  indeed  it  may  be  said  no  plan  of 
numbers  of  this  most  interesting  class  of  our  natural 
antiquities.  The  Ordnance  surveyors,  who  have  executed 
so  creditable  a  map  of  the  whole  country  on  a  small  scale, 
might  easily  have  been  instructed  to  complete  all  earthworks 
of  peculiar  interest  upon  a  scale  sufficient  to  exhibit  their 
details  and  to  render  intelligible  any  scientific  descriptions 
of  them.  How  well  this  might  have  been  effected  is  proved 
by  the  surveys  of  the  castles  of  York,  Guildford,  and  the 
remains  of  that  of  Southampton,  as  included  in  the  large  scale 
survey  of  those  towns. 

Richard's  Castle,  fortress  and  parish,  takes  name  from  a 
certain  Richard  fitz-Scrob,  one  of  the  Normans  attached  to 
the  court  of  the  Confessor,  and  who  was  quartered  by  that 
prince  upon  probably  the  most  exposed  district  upon  the 
Welsh  frontier  ;  a  position  commanding  some  of  the  richest 
and  most  regretted  of  the  lands  conquered  by  the  English, 
and  sure  to  be  assailed  frequently  and  in  force. 

What  invader   of    the    10th    century   originally    throw 
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Up  the  magnificent  earthwork,  which  must  have  guided  Fitz- 
Scroh  in  his  choice  of  a  residence  is  not  known,  but  from 
its  summit  is  comprehended  one  of  the  noblest  nnd  most 
extensive  prospects  to  be  found  even  in  a  quarter  of  England 
.BO  rich  in  the  most  pleasing  combination  of  wood  and  water, 
lofty  hills  and  broad  and  fertile  dales.  As  the  new  settler 
traversed  the  meads  of  the  Severn,  and  left  behind  him  the 
grassy  meadows  of  the  Team  and  the  Lugg,  and  rode  up  the 
rising  ground  to  the  point  where  hia  own  or  his  son's  devotion 
afterwards  established  a  church,  he  must  have  blessed  the 
fate  that  placed  him  amidst  a  country  so  rich,  and  ia  the 
possession  of  which  the  vast  earthwork  immediately  before 
him  would  be  an  assurance  of  more  than  ordinary  aeeurity. 

The  advent  of  Fitz-Scrob  was  viewed  with  profound  dis- 
like from  opposite  quarters.  In  those  days,  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  coming  in  of  William,  Gruffydd,  the  Welsh  Prince, 
must  have  known  how  formidable-  a  neighbour  was  a  Norman 
knight ;  and  the  English,  who  were  aware  what  engines  of 
local  tyranny  were  the  Norman  castles,  regarded  with  dismay 
the  lofty  walls  and  towers,  which  made  impregnable  a  place 
already  strong,  and  converted  a  well-known  burgh  into  a 
castle  such  as  they  had  heard  of  with  dread  but  had  not 
before  seen. 

What  were  the  precise  works  constructed  by  Richard  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  That  he  converted  the  mound  into  his 
keep,  and  girt  the  anuezed  ward  with  a  wall  is  possible, 
though  the  masonry,  of  which  vast  fragments  still  remain,  is 
apparently  of  rather  a  later  date.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  built  a  rectangular  keep.  There  was 
already  a  mound.  His  keep  would  be  on  its  summit, 
and  if  masonry  were  employed  in  its  construction,  it  must 
have  been  a  shell  or  low  tower  at  most,  of  30  or  35  ft.  dia- 
meter, such  as  is  seen  on  the  mound  of  Cardifi*. 

The  first  danger  to  the  new  lord  came  from  E!arl  Godwin 
and  his  sons,  who  represented  the  English,  and  therefore  the 
anti-Norman  feeHng.  One  of  the  avowed  grievances  for  the 
redress  of  which  they  met  in  arms  at  Beverston,  in  1052,  was 
the  presence  of  Eichard  fitz-Scrob  upon  English  soiL  That 
they  failed,  and  that  their  failure  led  to  the  temporary  exile 
of  Earl  Godwin  is  a  matter  of  history.  Richard  remained 
unmolested,  and  doubtless  employed  himself  in  adding  to  his 
castle  that  strength  which  it  could  scarcely  have  Id  excesB. 
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It  is  not  stated  that  he  shared  in  the  campugn  and  igno^ 
roinious  defeat  of  Earl  Ralf  the  Timid  against  Prince  Gnif- 
fydd,  but  probably  he  did  so. 

In  1056,  Harold,  then  Earl  of  the  West  Saxons,  entered 
the  Marches  against  the  WeUb,  and  advanced  into  Aroherr 
field,  where  bis  probable  godson,  Harold,  the  son  of  Ralph, 
held  the  Castle  of  Ewias-Harold,  the  earthworks  of  which 
were  constructed  on  the  type  of  those  of  Richard's  Castle, 
and  which,  a  few  years  later,  was  to  receiTe  additions  in 
masonry  after  the  same  pattern.  Whether  Richard  was  in 
alliance  with  Earl  Hai'old  or  Harold  of  Ewias  is  not  known, 
but  the  position  of  his  castle  would  scarcely  allow  him  to 
be  nenter. 

In  1062,  GruflFydd  was  again  over  the  Herefordshire 
border,  and  Harold,  then  holding  the  Earldom  of  Hereford, 
was  again  at  his  post,  and  the  Lord  of  Ewias  joined  him. 
This  was  followed  by  the  larger  expedition,  in  which  Harold 
invaded  Wales  by  sea  from  Biistoi,  conjointly  with  his  brother 
Tostig  from  Northumberland.  They  met  at  Rhuddlan,  and 
soon  after  the  Welsh  Prince  was  massacred  by  his  own 
people.  During  these  turbulent  years  the  whole  border  mast 
have  been  in  constant  turmoil,  and  we  may  fairly  suppose 
that  Richard,  to  wliom  both  parties  were  in  substance  opposed, 
must  have  fortified  his  castle  by  every  means  then  iu  use. 

The  arrival  of  the  Conqueror  relieved  Richard  from  his 
most  formidable  foe,  the  English  people  directed  by  an 
English  leader.  He  and  his  son  Osbert  shared  in  the 
ascendency  of  their  race,  and  received  from  William  largo 
grants  in  Herefordshire  and  elsewhere,  which  are  duly  re- 
corded in  Domesday. 

The  castle  of  Richard's  Castle  occupies  a  position  equally 
remarkable  for  beauty  and  for  strength.  It  stands  upon  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Vinnall  Hill,  an  elevated  ridge  which 
extends  hither  from  Ludlow,  and  a  littlo  to  the  west  of  the 
castle  is  cleft  by  two  deep  parallel  gorges,  beyond  which  the 
high  ground  reappears  in  two  diverging  ridges,  of  which  one 
extends  westward  in  the  direction  of  Wigmoreand  the  other 
more  southerly  to  the  river  Lugg,  at  Mortimer's  Gross,  having 
on  its  ridge  the  ancient  British  earthwork  of  Croft  Ambrey, 
and  below  it  the  fortress  of  Croft  Castle,  reported  to 
occupy  an  early  English  site.  By  this  means,  Richard's 
Castle    is   protected  from  the   Welsh  side  by  a  double 
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defence  of  hill  and  valley,  besides  its  more  immediate  and 
special  works. 

The  castle,  though  far  below  the  summit  of  the  Vinnall, 
stands  upon  very  high  ground,  sloping  rapidly  towards  the 
east.  An  exceedingly  deep  and  wide  goi^  descending  fi-om 
the  weet  bounds  the  portion  on  the  south,  while  a  smaller 
and  tributary  valley  descending  from  the  north,  falls  iuto 
the  greater  valley  below  the  castle,  and  thus  completes  its 
strength  upon  the  north,  west,  and  south  points.  The 
defence  towards  the  east  is  wholly  artificial. 

Upon  the  point  of  the  high  land,  above  the  meeting  of  the 
two  valleys,  a  large  and  lofty  mound  has  been  piled  up,  the 
base  of  which  is  about  300  fl.  above  the  valley,  and  the 
summit  60  ft.  higher,  that  beiug  its  proper  height  It  is 
about  30  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  the  sides  are  very 
steep.  It  seems  wholly  artificial,  and  stands  in  its  own  very 
deep  ditch,  beyond  which  is  a  high  bank.  On  the  wast  side 
this  ditch  is  succeeded  by  the  steep  natural  slttpe  descending 
to  the  river,  but  towards  the  east  the  ditch  seems  to  have 
beeu  reinforced  by  a  second,  which  encloses  a  larger  area, 
more  or  less  semi-lunar  in  shape,  and  which  has  a  bank  within 
and  upon  the  scarp  of  the  outer  ditch,  which  is  here  arti- 
ficial, and  cuts  off  the  fortress  from  the  adjacent  high  grouud 
now  occupied  as  the  churchyard. 

These  were  the  defences  of  the  original  fortress,  and  as  was 
almost  invariably  the  caae  when  the  Normans  converted  such 
an  earthwork  into  a  castle,  a  rouod  tower  or  shell  was  con- 
structed upon  the  summit  of  the  mound,  constituting  the  keep. 
From  this,  on  the  north-east  and  south-west  sides,  a  strong 
and  lofly  curtain  wall  descended  the  slope,  and  ou  reaching 
the  edge  of  the  ditch  was  bent  eastward,  and  curved  round 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  entrenched  area  south-east  of 
the  mound,  and  half  the  mound  itself,  of  which  the  other  or 
western  half,  strong  in  its  great  natural  strength,  augmented 
by  its  ditch,  was  left  without  any  exterior  or  second  line  of 
defence  in  masonry.  The  domestic  buildings  stood  in  this 
base  court  or  lower  ward,  the  keep  only  being  occupied 
during  a  siege,  or  under  exceptional  circumstances.  The 
entrance  wa3  by  an  arch  in  the  curtain  on  the  south  side. 
Thus,  as  at  Shrewsbury,  Berkhampstead,  and  Tamworth,  and 
indeed  very  generally,  the  mound  and  keep  stood  on  the 
general  enceinte  of  the  fortress,  forming  a  part  of  its  outer 
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defence.  The  lower  ward  was  accessible  to  wheeled  carriages, 
but  the  keep  could  only  be  ascended  by  steps.  At  this  time 
the  summit  of  the  mound  is  covered  with  d4bns  and  rubbish, 
upon  which  young  timber  trees  and  underwood  have  made 
vigorous  growth,  and  the  enclosure,  naturally  inaccessible,  is 
strictly  preserved.  The  curtain  descending  the  slope  on  the 
north-east  is  tolerably  perfect,  as  is  the  adjacent  part  along 
the  north-west  front  of  the  lower  ward.  Farther  on  the  wall 
seems  to  have  been  lifted  with  gunpowder,  and  a  vast  frag- 
ment lies  in  the  ditch.  Beyond  this  the  fomidations  here  and 
there  appear  ;  the  wall  itself  remains  skirting  the  scarp  of  the 
ditch  along  the  east  and  south  fronts,  and  towards  the  latter 
side  is  the  place  where  the  arch  of  entrance  pierced  the  wall, 
as  shown  by  the  gap  in  the  masonry  and  the  passage  through 
the  bank.  Just  beyond  this  the  curtain  ascends  the  mound 
and  abutted  on  the  keep  tower,  completing  the  circle  of  the 
defences  in  masonry. 

From  the  density  and  offensive  character  of  the  vegetation 
it  is  difficult  either  to  get  a  good  general  view  of  the  place 
or  to  follow  its  details,  but  the  fragments  of  masonry  lie  about 
generally,  and  if  cleared  and  the  thin  upper  soil  removed 
no  doubt  a  correct  plan  of  this  most  interesting  place  could 
be  obtained,  and  the  date  of  the  masonry  ascertained  with 
some  degree  of  certainty.  The  masonry  above  ground  is 
pi-obably  Norman,  but  all  the  ashlar  has  disappeared.  The 
great  interest  of  the  place  is  due  to  its  very  remarkable  earth- 
works, and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  occupied  and  fortified  by  a 
Norman  master  before  tlie  Conquest. 

The  adjacent  church  is  a  large  and  rather  fine  building  in 
the  Decorated  style.  It  stands  but  a  very  few  yards  outside 
the  castle  ditch,  up  to  which  its  burial  ground  extends.  It  is 
remarkable  in  having  a  large  square  belfry  tower,  detached, 
and  placed  a  few  yards  south-east  of  the  chancel. 
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ON   THE    SITE    OF  '*  MEDIOLANTTM,"  AND  THE    PORTION  OE 
THE  TENTH  ITER  OF  ANTONINUS,  SOUTH  OF  MANCHESTER. 

B;  W.  THOttPBOH  WAIEIN. 

Ih  my  recent  Paper  on  the  Tenth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  in 
the  Archaeological  Journal  (vol.  xxviiL  p.  109,)  my  object 
■was  chiefly  to  elucidate  that  portion  of  it  lying  between 
Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian, 
which  has  always  been  the  most  doubtful  and  the  most 
discussed,  whilst,  with  regard  to  the  portion  of  the  Iter 
south  of  Manchester,  I  adopted  the  geuerally-receiTcd 
opinion,  since  the  time  of  Br.  Bennett,  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
that  Kinderton  and  Chesterton  represented  respectively 
Condate  and  Mediolanum.  I  also  noticed  the  recent  hypo- 
thesis started  by  Dr.  Robson,  and  stated  my  conviction  that 
everything  depended  upon  the  identification  of  Mediolanum. 

Since  the  compilation  of  my  Paper,  however.  Dr.  Kendiick, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,'  has  explained  Dr.  Robson's  theory  at  greater 
length,  and  has  consequently  compelled  me  to  enter  into  a 
discuBsioD  of  the  question,  holding,  as  I  do,  that  his  views 
are  totally  at  variance  with  the  evidence. 

In  this  Paper  Dr.  Kendrick  places  Condate  at  Wilderspool 
(on  account  of  its  distance  from  Chester  in  the  2nd  Iter), 
Mediolanum  he  places  at  Middlewich,  on  account  of  its  dis- 
tance from  Wilderspool,  Mancunium  at  Wigan  {!),'  Mamu- 
crum  (of  the  2nd  Iter)  at  Manchester,  Coccium  at  Walton 
on  the  Ribble,  and  Bremetonacae  at  Lancaster.  According 
to  tliis  view,  there  must  be  two  stations  bearing  the  name  of 
Mediolanum,  one  at  thirty  miles  and  the  other  at  eighteen 

■  Tot.  li.  2ndwrie«,  pp.  1S3— 1T2.  Sbuidiah.     With    ra^ard    to    WiitaD,   I 

*  Id  hii  iDsp  Dr.  Keodrick  places  M>d-  omitted  to  meotion  m  uij  formsr  Paper 

cuniiim  at  Wigan,  but  in  his  t«it  of  the  the  fact  of  a  fiae  gold  coin  of  Vit«lUua 

Iter  he  gives  it  "Standieh- Wigan,"  pro-  having  been  found  there,  in  addition  to 

bably  because  the  diatance  frum  Wilder-  the  other  remuae  I  named.    It  ia  pra- 

Bpuol  to  Wigan  is  only  thirteen  miles.  served  in  tlie  Uajer  Museum  at  UVar* 

There  ia  no  traoa  of  a  Roman  poet  at  puul.  . 
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miles  from  Chester,  and  two  stations  bearing  the  almost  similar 
names  of  Hamucium  and  Mancunium,  both  at  exactly  the 
same  distance  (eighteen  miles)  from  Condate.  Although 
Drs.  Kendrick  and  Robson  are  the  authors  of  the  latter 
hypothesis,  the  former  (regarding  Mediolanum)  is  by  no 
means  new. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  errors  of  these  gentlemen, 
with  regard  to  Coccium  and  Mancunium,  are  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  their  persistently  ignoring  the  existence  of  the 
fine  road  between  Wigan  and  Manchester;  and  with  regard 
to  Mediolanum,  by  their  ignoring  in  a  similar  manner  the 
eiistence  of  the  road  from  Chester'  to  Chesterton.  In  my 
former  Paper  I  dwelt  at  some  length  apOD  the  first  of  these, 
in  this  I  purpose  tracing  the  second  road. 

Manchester  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  Mamucium  of  the 
2nd  Iter,  we  have,  then,  to  find  a  Roman  town  eighteen 
miles  distant  from  it,  and  twenty  mites  distant  from  Chester, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  site  of  Condate.  Following  the 
fine  Roman  road  leading  south  by  west  from  Mancliester. 
eighteen  miles  will  bring  us  to  Northwich.  The  distance 
by  the  modem  road,  which  in  the  main  follows  the  track  of 
its  Boman  predecessor,  ie  a  little  over  nineteen  miles,  but 
the  difference  is  owing  to  the  curve  at  Altrincbam.  Wliat 
do  we  find  at  Northwich  ?  The  road  we  have  just  traversed 
is  joined  by  another  coming  southwards  from  the  station  at 
Wilderspoo),  aod  a  third  coming  eastwards  from  Chester.* 
There  should,  according  to  the  plan  generally  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  have  been  a  considerable  station  at  this 
point,  but  that  is  not  the  case ;  just  suflScient  remains, 
such  as  funeral  urns,  coins,  &c.,  have  been  found  to  testify 
to  the  existence  of  a  small  outpost,  but  nothing  that  would 
indicate  the  site  of  a  station  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
named  in  both  the  2nd  and  10th  Iters.  Instead  of  this,  the 
station  is  five  miles  to  the  south  at  Eindertoo,  and  from 
tlio  point  where  the  three  roads  meet  there  starU  a  grand 
wide  road,  far  wider  than  either  of  them,  called  the  Kind 
Street  or  Broadway  ; '  which  runs  into  it,  and  from  it  in 

*  Dr.  Kendriek  giTes  Deitber  (rf  these  *  Camden  njs  of  tbit  road  (Qougfa'a 

riMiU  in  his  map.  Cundca,edit.  17SS,  toL  ii.  p.  JSG),  "  Fot 

'  Id  the  mapsccompaDjing  mj  fwmer  from    Middlewioh  to   Norwicli   ruiu    a 

Paper  tbia  road  vsB  erroDeouely  lepre-  noble  road  raised  with  gnvel  to  such  a 

■eoted  u  leading  from  Chester  to  Kin-  height  as  easil;  to  be  known  for  a  Roman 

derton  direct,  instead  of  to  Nortiiwiijh.  work,  gravel  being  T« 
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turn  issue  a  number  of  other  roads.  Now  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  2nd  Iter  is  aiming  for  Chester 
(Deva) ;  i(  therefore,  its  author  had  traced  it  to  Korth- 
wich,  then  into  Kinderton,  from  Kinderton  again  to 
Northwich,  and  then  on  to  Chester  (this  being  the  only 
route  available),  he  would  have  twice  gone  over  the  five  miles 
between  Kinderton  and  Nortliwich.  This  eixor  he  avoids. 
He  first  stops  short  at  Northwicb,  which,  to  use  modern 
railway  phraseology,  would  io  his  time  be  "  Kinderton 
Junction,"  giving  the  distance  eighteen  miles  correctly,  and 
then,  in  the  second  place,  he  gives  the  exact  distance,  i.  e., 
twenty  miles,  which  any  one  going  from  Condate  (Kinder- 
ton)  to  Deva  (Chester)  would  have  to  traverse,  for  the 
distance  from  Northwich  to  Chester,  along  the  Koman 
road,  is  fifteen  miles. 

It  will  be  well  at  this  stage  to  collect  all  the  evidence 
bearing  upon  this  station  at  Kinderton,  which  appears  to 
have  been  unknown  until  a  Mr.  Ralph  Vernon,  of  Warming- 
ham  Forge,  wrote  to  Dr.  Wilkes,  at  Willenhall,  near  Wolver- 
hampton (Shaw's  "Hist  Stafibrdshire,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  10),  oa 
15th  May,  1750,  announcing  that  he  had  discovered  it. 
This  letter  remained  unpublished  until  the  production  of 
Rev.  Stebbing  Shaw's  "  History  of  Staffordshire,"  in  1798. 
In  the  meantime,  a  Mr.  Thomas  Fercival  communicated  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a  letter  dated  Royston,  July  6, 
1 760,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract ; — "  I  have 
traced  the  Roman  roads  from  Manchester  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  find  that  the  Condate  of  the  Romans  was  Kin- 
derton in  Cheshire.  The  road  is  visible  almost  all  the  way, 
and  the  camp  visible  at  Kinderton,  where  the  Dane  and 
Weaver  join.  There  is  a  Roman  way  from  thence  to  Chester, 
another  to  Chesterton,  near  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and 
another,  by  Nantwich  and  Whitchurch,  to  Wroxeter." 
("  Archaeologia,"  vol;  i.,  p.  70.) 

Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  "  History  of  Manchester,"  published 
in  1771,  also  recognises  Kinderton  as  the  site  of  Condate, 
and  says  of  the  roads  issuing  from  it  that  one  of  them,  after 
traversing  "  a  field  immediately  without  the  camp,  goes  to 

theM   p&Tfai,  and  therefore  now  carried      moTsl  of  the  gisTel,  tod  nji,  "little  of 
houses."     The       it    now     romain*,     eicept      its     ancieDt 


Bi«hop  of  Clajna  (Lvion's  "  Hagns  Bri- 
tannia," voL  ii  part  iL  p.  434)  ooofirou 
th«  deatinoboD  of  this  rood,  bj   ' 
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MediolaDum,  ia  Shropshire.  Another  went  by  Holme  Street 
Hall  to  Chester,  and  a  third  extended  hy  Street  Forge  and 
Red  Street  to  Chesterton,  near  Newcastle."  **  The  Bishop 
of  Cloyue,  in  the  Cheshire  Tolume  of  the  "  Magna  Britannia  " 
also  identifies  these  three  roada,  besides  others  issuing  from 
the  station,  and  Dr.  Ormerod,  in  his  elaborate  "  History  of 
Chester,  "  (vol  i.,  p.  24,  note),  traces  not  only  these  but  the 
one  to  Wilderspool,  another  southwards  by  Betley,  and  into 
Staffordshire,  another  "  through  Twemlowe  and  Birtles,  and 
intersecting  with  the  line  from  Buxton  and  Manchester  at 
Kainow,"  and  another  "through  Haiidford  to  Stockport,  where 
it  divided  into  two  branches,  one  leading  into  Yorkshire, 
the  other  to  Melandra  Castle."  Of  the  road  to  Chesterton 
he  says  (vol.  iii.,  p.  149) : — "The  first  of  these,  which  baa 
been  traced  in  Bradwall,  in  Northwich  Hundred,  proceeded, 
according  to  all  authorities,  by  Red  Street  and  Street  Forge 
for  Chesterton,  neai-  Newcastle."  A  large  find  of  Roman 
coins  occurred  at  this  Bradwall,  and  Dr.  Ormerod,  in  the 
"  ArchsBologia  Cambrensis,"  vol.  ii.  {1st  series),  p.  181,  says, 
*'  When  writing  the  '  History  of  Cheshire,'  I  could  add  no 
new  facts  to  Mr.  Whitaker's  general  idea  of  a  line  from 
Kinderton  towards  Chesterton,  but  shortly  afler  the  com- 
pletion of  my  work,  the  actual  gravel  bank  of  this  line  was 
found  in  course  of  excavations  in  the  Brindley  Moors  farm, 
within  the  estate  of  my  relative,  Dr.  Latham,  to  the  east  of 
Bradwall  Hall,  and  about  four  miles  south  of  Kinderton." 
He  then  alludes  to  the  find  of  coios.  The  line  of  this  road 
has  since  been  more  completely  brought  to  light,  and  is 
shown  in  the  Ordnance  map  of  the  district. 

The  late  Archdeacon  Wood,  who  also  held  the  opinion 
that  Kinderton  was  Condate,  says  of  this  road  to  Chesterton, 
in  a  Paper  read  before  the  Chester  Arqh»ological  Society, 
May  6th,  1850,'  that  it  is  "to  be  traced  in  Bradwall,  in 
the  parish  of  Sandbach,  the  line  of  which,  if  extended 
southwards,  would  pass  Hare  Castle,  and  Chesterton,  in 
Stafibrdshiro,  continuing  a  straight  course  to  Etocetura,  or 
Wall,  near  Lichfield  ;  if  produced  northwards,  it  falls  into 
the  straight  part  of  '  Booth  Lane,'  in  the  road  from  Sand- 
bach  to  Middlewich,  and  continuing  in  a  line,  the  course  of 
which  can  be  traced  through  the    fields,    meets    a    short 

logical  Society,"  tdL  1.  p>  16. 
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accommodation  road,  called  the  '  Parson's  Lane,'  and  fol- 
lowing that  to  its  termination,  paases  onwards,  still  dis- 
cernible, until  it  meets  the  junction  at  Kinderton." 

Speaking  of  the  station  at  Kinderton,  the  Archdeacon 
says,  "  It  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  not  a  true  paraUelogram, 
although  approaching  as  near  to  it  as  the  formation  of  the 
land  will  allow ;  the  sides  are  not  exactly  facing  the  car- 
dinal points,  although  sufficiently  so  to  be  designated  by 
them.  This  camp  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  riyer 
Daven  or  Dane,  on  the  west  by  the  river  Croco,  their  con- 
fiuence  being  at  the  north-west  angle.  On  the  two  other 
sides  of  the  parallelogram,  the  fosse  is  plainly  discernible, 
though  it  has  been  greatly  defaced  by  being  partially  levelled 
a  few  years  ago.'  Several  coins  and  other  trifling  articles 
have  been  found  in  levelling  and  ploughing  the  field,  which 
unfortunately  have  not  been  preserved.  On  the  25th  July, 
1849,  when  digging  to  ascertain  how  far  the  gravel  of  the 
road  extended,  in  each  place  opened  small  fragments  of 
Roman  pottery,  some  of  Samian  ware,  were  immediately 
thrown  out,  sufficient  to  indicate  the  place  to  be  B,oman,  and 
showing  the  probability  of  much  being  discovered  if  diligent 
search  were  instituted." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chester  Archteotogical  Society  in 
May,  1868,  Mr.  Vawdrey  exhibited  Samian  and  other 
pottery,  including  two  or  three  almost  perfect  vases,  coins 
of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian,  fibula),  a  bron7.e  key  and  knives, 
&c.,  which  were  found  in  the  station.  One  of  the  pieces  of 
Samian  ware  bore  the  potter's  name,  cinnami,  which  has 
occurred  on  Samian  ware  at  various  other  places. 

Chester  again  is  a  key  town,  and  we  have  to  find  at  ten 
miles'  distance  from  it  the  site  of  Bovium,  or  Bonium,  and 
twenty  miles  further  on  that  of  Mediolanum.  No  station 
in  England  has  been  fixed  at  so  many  and  such  widely- 
distant  places  as  the  latter.  Camden  placed  it  at  Llanvjllyn, 
Montgomeryshire  ;  Dr.  Gale  at  Pestiniog  ;  others  at  Meivod 
and  at  Caersws.  These  antiquaries  all  considered  it  a  totally 
distinct  place  from  the  Mediolanum  of  the  10th  Iter,  and  Bo- 
vium waa  generally  considered  by  them  to  be  at  Bangor  (Issa- 
coed),  in  Flintshire,  as  a  Roman  road,  leads  almost  due  south 
from  Chester,  but  is  only  traceable  for  a  few  miles.    Horsley 
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was  tbe  first  to  reject  these  opiaions,  but  he  was  Ignorant 
of  the  coune  of  the  Via  Devana,  and  of  the  eziateoce  of 
the  stations  at  Einderton  and  Chesterton,  with  the  roads 
issaing  from  them.  NeTertheless,  under  all  these  disad- 
TADtages,  he  concluded  ("  Britannia  Romana,"  p.  417),  from 
the  fact  of  some  Roman  coins  having  been  found  at  Burton 
Hill,  that  there  was  a  Roman  road  going  more  to  the  south- 
east from  Chester  towards  London,  than  the  one  through 
Aldford,  and  rejected  Bangor  as  the  sito  of  Bovium,  on 
the  ground  of  distance,  its  having  nothing  Roman  about  it, 
and  no  Roman  road  being  visible  near  it.  On  account  of 
its  etymology,  he  named  Bunbury,  as  possibly  being  near 
Bonium,  and,  in  a  note  at  p.  418,  added,  "But  till  we  can 
discover  some  surer  evidences  of  Roman  ways  and  stations 
hereabout,  I  am  afraid  we  must  remain  in  uncertainty." 
Condate,  he  had  previously  concluded  with  Dr.  Stukeley, 
"  has  been  at  Northwich,  or  near  it,"  and  he  added  that  one 
of  his  correspondents,  Dr.  Tilston,  imagined  it  to  be  at  Ktn- 
derton.  Mediolanum  he  considered  ns  the  same  place  of 
that  name  mentioned  in  the  10th  Iter,  and  thought  its  sito 
might  bo  upon  the  river  Tern,  near  Drayton,  or  at  Middle, 
in  Shropshire,  whilst  Rutunium,  the  iritoimediato  station 
between  it  and  Wroxeter,  he  placed  at  "  Bury  Walls,"  near 
Vem.  He  says  concerning  this  latter : — "  Remains,  dis- 
tance, and  the  course  of  the  military  way  favour,  as  I  think, 
this  opinion,  which  may  make  it  the  more  deserving  of  some 
regard.  And  Eodan  is  not  unlike  to  Rutunium,  so  that  the 
affinity  of  name  makes  also  for  us  ;  for  I  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  observe  tlmt  the  ancient  name  is  often  preserved 
in  the  name  of  the  river.  The  way  from  Wroxeter  to  tiiis 
station  seems  to  be  the  continuance  of  the  military  way 
from  Monmouthshire."  • 

Dr.  Mason  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Dr.  Wilkes,  and 
Mr.  J.  Whitfield,  between  the  years  1754  and  1758  (Shaw's 
"History  of  Staffordshire,"  vol.  i.  pp.  13-15),  entered 
further  into  this  subject,  and  all  of  them  concluded  that  the 
Mediolanum  of  the  2nd  Iter  was  to  the  east  of  the  Severn. 
Still  they  were  not  aware  of  Chesterton.  Dr.  Mason,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Wilkes,  dated  15th  March,  1758,  says,  "I 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  have  any  knowledge  of 
a  Roman  way  from  Burton-upon-Trent  to  Chester  by  New- 
Ma,"  p-  «8.  ,^  , 
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castle,  for  parts  of  such  a  one  I  hare  seen,  and  it  is  part  of 
a  great  one  that  crosses  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  very  direct 
course,  •  •  *  •  I  have  traced  another  from  Wroxeter, 
ten  miles  toward  Chester,  but  there  I  lost  it." 

The  almost  total  obliteration  of  the  Koman  roads  in  South 
Cheshire,  North  Shropshire,  and  North  Staffordshire,'  was 
the  great  stumbling-block  of  these  antiquaries  of  the  last 
century.  Although  the  discovery  of  the  station  at  Kinderton 
(circa  1750),  and  its  identification  aa  Condate,  simplified  the 
question  somewhat,  the  numerous  roads  issuing  from  Wrox- 
eter northwards  could  not  be  traced,  whilst  those  leading 
from  Chesterton  were  totally  unknown.  Matters  remained 
in  this  state  some  thirty  or  forty  years  longer,  when  Dr. 
Bennett  (Bishop  of  Cloyne)  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Leman  of 
Bath  traced  by  personal  observation  the  course  of  the  Via 
Bevana,  and  other  roads  of  North  Staffordshire,  as  well  as 
those  of  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  &c.  The  conclusion  which 
these  celebrated  antiquaries  arrived  at,  was  that  Chesterton, 
near  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  was  the  tnie  site  of  Mediolanum.' 
And  here,  before  tracing  the  roads  round  Chesterton,  we  will 
first  consider  the  place  itself. 

Camden,  in  his  "  Britannia,"  when  speaking  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne,  says  it  is  "  so  called  in  respect  to  an  older 
castle  anciently  situated  near  it  at  Cheaterton-under-Lyne, 
where  I  saw  many  waits  of  a  half-ruined  castle,  which,  at 
first  by  the  gift  of  King  John,  belonged  to  Ralph,  Earl  of 
Chester,  afterwards,  by  favour  of  Henry  III.,  to  the  House 
of  Lancaster." — Gough's  Camden  (edit.  1806),  vol.  ii.  p.  496. 

Erd^wicke,  in  his  "  Survey  of  Staffordshire,"  the  materials 

ruIilTatton  to  u  I  oonoeive,  vith  the  tenth  Iter  of 
>rt  of  EngUuid  Autonins,  and  Cheaterton  ia  the  Hedio- 
IU8  Doen  guDjecc,  will,  in  same  degree,  IsDum  of  that  lior,  of  which  ciroumstuice 
nrcount  for  this.  NumflrouB  soft  boggy  I  shall  treat  more  at  length  when  I  oome 
dlftriota  bIbo  interrena,  id  nbich  to  eiamjne  the  Roman  tomui  in  Stafford- 
boUi  roads  M>d  building!  would  in  tbe  ahire."  In  toL  t.  oI  Hie  aame  work 
lapse  of  ogea  gradnall;  siak.  It  ii  re-  (DsrbyBhire),  p.  ociiii.,  the  bishop  statet 
markable  that  neither  in  LancABhlni,  again  that  he  ooneiders  Cheatertou  to  be 
Cbeehire,  StatTurdsbire,  aoi  in  that  tbe  Uediolanum  of  the  tenth  Iter.  The 
part  of  Shropabire  north  of  Sbrawa-  "  Magna  Britannia,"  commeDcing  Klphabe- 
bury,  have  any  tracea  of  Roman  villaa  Ucally  with  tbe  Engliahoountiee,  was  only 
been  found.  The  targe  Btationi  only  continued  aa  f ar  as  Devonshire,  and  con- 
are  discernible.  eeqaently  the  Bishop's  remarka  on  the 

•  In  tbe"  MagnaBritannia,"Tol.  ii.  part  Binnan  towns  of  Staffordshire  were  nevn 

ii.  (Cheshire)  p.  433,  the  Uisbop  oE  Clojne  published.      He    died   in  London,   I6tb 

aays— "Athird  road  by  way  of  Stxeet  July,  1830,  and  wa«  buried  in  Plurosteail 

Forge  and  Had  Street  oonnected  Kinder-  Cburah,  Kent.     1  have  endeavoured  to 

ton  with  Ota  station  of  Chetterton,  near  traoe    hit   M3S.    on   this    subject  but 

Newaastle-under-Liae ;   it  eorreaponded,  hitherto  in  vain. 
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for  which  he  gathered  between  a.d.  1593-1603,  in  which 
latter  year  he  died,  Bays,  iii  the  edition  of  his  work  publislied 
by  Sir  Simon  Degge  in  1723,  at  p.  9  :  "A  little  lower" 
(than  Bradwell)  "  stands  Chesterton,  where  are  to  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  town  or  castle,  there  yet  remain- 
ing some  rubbish  of  stone  and  lime,  whereby  may  be  per- 
ceived that  the  walls  have  been  of  a  marvellous  thickness, 
and  the  name  doth  argue,  some  town  or  rather  castle  there 
to  hare  been  seated ;  as  also  by  the  decay  thereof  which 
may  seem  to  be  occasioned  by  the  building  of  Newcastle, 
whereupon  as  I  take  it,  tlie  same  took  the  name  of  Newcastle. 
The  walls  whereof  begin  to  follow  the  other,  shewing  them- 
selves also  very  ruinous,  and  almost  as  little  to  the  view,  but 
that  they  stand  in  a  great  lake  or  pool  as  the  other  do  not" 

Dr.  Plot,  who  visited  Chesterton  in  1680,  says :  "  It 
seems,  too,  to  be  pretty  certain,  that  the  town  or  castle  of 
Cliesterton-under-Lyne,  as  Mr.  Camden  calls  it,  given  by 
King  John  to  the  last  Randall,  Earl  of  Chester,  must  be  a 
place  of  note  before  the  Conquest,  it  goeing  to  decay  as  long 
agoe  as  the  reigne  of  King  Hen.  3,  when  the  Karle  of  Lan- 
caster built  another'  near  by,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  poole, 
which  he  called  the  Newcastle,  that  gave  original  (no  doubt) 
to  the  Towue  of  that  name  close  by  it ;  whereof  yet  there  is 
DOW  almost  as  little  remaining  as  of  the  walls  of  Chesterton, 
which  were  so  firmly  built  that  as  Mr.  Camden  and  Mr. 
Erdeswicke  both  owne  there  remain 'd  so  much  of  the  rub- 
bish of  them  in  their  days,  that  it  might  be  perceived  thereby 
that  they  were  of  a  marvellous  thickness  ;  but  all  was  gone 
before  1  came  there,  nothing  now  being  to  be  seen  but  some 
faint  footsteps  of  them  in  the  place  where  the  mark  is  set  in 
the  map." 

These  "  faint  footsteps "  seen  by  Dr.  Plot  muat,  however, 
have  been  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  fortress,  for 

*  Thii  i*  ft  muttke,  for  both  town  tod  under-LiDe  uid  its  liberties  "  C  Cklcndft- 

o(  Mawcsstls  undet^Lyiui   were  id  rium  Cbsrtsruiii,"&^,  in  the  Eitbequar, 

'    '  irs  thia  reign.     In  the  re-  published   1808,   p.   S0|.      Thew  appear 

cora  01  '  ABSum  at  PUcita  Corome,"  taken  soon  to  have  been  forfeited,  for  earl j  in 

at  Lichfield,  on  St.  Matthew's  day  Sth  the  reign  of  Hem;  III.  «e  find  (Cden- 

KtDg  John  (ISOS)  it  ia  stated  that  the  darium  Inqaisit  post  niort,  toL  L  p.  SuS) 

totnn  at  Nacaulle  was  atneroed  for  having  that  the  king  held  Iha  tfev  OaMU  towa 

changed  its  market  dsy  from  Sundaf  to  and  manor.     It  was  under  the  gavarnor- 

8aturdaj(tnii<"AbbreTiatJaP1icitoiuni,"  ship  of  a  Conitable.     For  thii  informa- 

p.  43).     And    in  the   ITth  King  John  tion  I  am  indebted  to  Pitt's  History  of 

(121 S)  the  Crown  granted  to  Ranulph  do  SUffordsUre,  pp.  3S3— S. 
Uluudsville,  Earl  of  Cheater, "  NewcaaUe- 
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Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,*  informs  me,  tfaat  eren  so  late  at 
1820-25,  he  remembers  portions  of  the  walls  remainiog 
three  or  four  courses  high,  he  having  many  times  observed 
them. 

It  is  thus  certain,  that  prior  to  the  reign  of  King  John 
there  existed  a  walled  caairum  or  castle,  which  was  even 
then  ancient,  and  bore  the  Saxon  name  of  Chesterton.  Every 
tittle  of  evidence  having  been  lost  as  to  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tion, a  rigid  inquiry  on  the  point  is  required.  Had  it  been 
erected  by  any  of  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror,  or  by  any 
of  the  barons  of  the  four  succeeding  reigns,  no  doubt  some 
record  of  its  existence  as  a  fortress  would  have  been  pre- 
served, and  it  would  hardly  have  gone  to  decay  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  only  150  years  after  the  ConquesL 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  castle  of  iVewcastle  was  one 
of  the  numerous  fortresses  erected  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
which  would  thus  bring  the  new  building  within  70  years  of 
the  Conquest.  Again,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Saxons  built  any  fortifications  here.  They  were  not  a 
castle-building  people,  and  we  possess  very  few  remains  of 
their  castellated  architecture.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  "  History  of 
Staffordshire,"  p.  352,  endeavours  to  ignore  the  fact  of  any 
remains  of  a  castle  at  Chesterton  having  been  Been  by 
Camden.  He  says :  "  Later  authors  have  been  led  into 
error  by  the  ungrammatical  construction  of  the  above  quota- 
tion {i.e.,  Camden's  description  of  Chesterton),  for  it  is 
certain  that  Camden  must  have  meant  that  the  ruinous  walls 
which  he  had  seen  of  an  old  castle,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Barl  of  Chester,  and  afterwards  to  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster, were  the  walls  of  Newcastle,  and  not,  as  the  sentence 
at  first  reading  seems  to  imply,  the  walls  of  Chesterton." 
But  there  is  no  doubt  of  Camden  meaning  Chesterton  in  the 
above  passage,  for  he  is  confirmed  by  Erdeswicke,  who  dis- 
tinctly speaks  of  the  two  castles  being  then  visible.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  derivation  of  the  word 
"  Chester  "  or  "  Ceastre  "  from  the  Latin  word  casirum,  and 
the  almost  universal  application  of  it  by  the  Saxons  to  any 
Soman  stronghold  which  had  survived  their  attacks,  or 
become  one  of  their  towns. 

After  all,  the  best  evidence  in  these  cases  is  generally  to 


*  Mr,  Hayer  ia  a  natJTe   of   Nowcutle-under-Lyne,   and  ramnnbara  J. 
froD)  hii  boyhood.  ^  , 
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be  found  Id  the  ground  plan,  and  accordingly  at  Chestertoil 
it  ia  not  that  of  a  Saxon  or  mediaeval  castle,  but  the  distinct 
outhne  of  a  Roman  caatrum  that  preaenta  itaelf. 

Mr.  Ward,  in  his  "  Borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,"  thus 
speaks  of  this  camp  at  p.  1 5  :  "  The  situation  must  have 
been  chosen  by  Agricola,  or  whoever  else  fixed  upon  it,  with 
considerable  judgment,  as  conuoandiog  a  view  od  all  sides 
from  which  an  enemy  could  approach.  The  hill  on  which 
the  fortress  stood  is  considerably  elevated,  but  considerably 
below  the  lofty  ridges  on  the  west  and  north.  Along  the 
north  side  of  what  was  evidently  the  camp  or  station,  is  an 
immense  foss,  still  partly  filled  with  water  from  a  copious 
spring  within  its  bed,  issuing  from  the  red  sandstone  rock 
on  which  the  station  was  elevated,  and  which  still  supplies 
two  fish  ponds  in  the  cavity,  measuring  together  about  120 
yards  in  length.  The  breadth  of  the  foss  cannot  have  beeu 
less  than  20  yards  when  in  an  entire  state.  Along  tbe  ram- 
part, on  the  outer  side  .of  it,  appears  to  be  the  way  which 
led  by  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
station  to  the  centre  or  prrotorium  over  a  draw-bridge,  at 
which  spot  the  hollow  is  now  filled  up  for  a  space  of  25  or 
30  yards,  and  beyond  that  is  partially  filled,  though  clearly 
marked  out,  for  at  least  1 50  yards  more.  The  whole  extent 
of  this  entrenchment  measures  about  370  yards,  and  it  must 
have  formed  an  impregnable  barrier  along  the  north  side  of 
the  station.  On  the  east,  the  camp  seems  to  have  been  de- 
fended by  a  ditch  and  rampart  cut  from  the  sandstone  rock ; 
several  houses  in  the  village,  the  principal  being  Chesterton 
Old  Hall,  now  occupy  the  inner  side  of  the  vallum  at  intervals 
for  about  300  yards  in  extent.  The  station  then  turns  at  a 
ri^ht  angle  to  the  west  up  a  lane,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  southern  vallum,  and  goes  over  the  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  castle  stood.  The  whole  station  seems  to  have 
formed  a  parallelc^am  of  about  370  by  300  yards,  and  to 
have  enclosed  upwards  of  20  acres  of  ground,  an  area  suffi- 
cient for  accommodating  a  Roman  cohort,  which  contained 
600  men,  with  equipt^e,  stabUng  and  stores.  The  entrench- 
ment on  the  west  has  been  levelled,  and  is  only  marked  by 
tlie  line  of  a  modern  fence.  The  surface  in  this  direction 
slopes  gently  towards  Apedale,  and  was  not  open  to  any 
sudden  assaults  from  an  enemy.  At  a  distance  of  about  150 
yards  from  the  eastern  rampart  is  a  brook  to  which  a  road 
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leada  from  the  Bouth-east  angle  of  the  camp,  and  which 
suppUed  convenient  watering  for  the  troops." 

On  the  19th  September,  1871,  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davia, 
F.R.S.,  examined  the  Bite  carefully  on  behalf  of  the  writer, 
and  he  says  :  "  I  am  quite  satis&ed  that  it  is  the  site  of  a 
Roman  camp.  It  is  a  parallelogram  placed  with  the  long 
diameter  pretty  nearly  due  north  and  south.  It  is  iu  a  com- 
manding situation,  and  is  raised  above  the  surrounding  lands 
erideiitly  by  human  hands.  On  the  east  side  where  there  is 
stone,  the  stone  has  been  cut  away  to  the  depth  of  10  ft., 
on  the  west  side  the  elevation  is  about  3  ft.,  on  the  south 
it  is  less,  and  on  the  north  side  is  the  ditch  described  by 
Ward  10  or  1 2  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  camp.  This  ditch, 
supposed  by  Ward  to  be  supplied  by  a  spring,  is  now  quite 
dried  up. 

"  The  area  of  the  camp  is  still  a  green  field  unoccupied  by 
any  building,  whilst  the  surrounding  land  about  the  Tillage 
is  now  being  built  upon  on  all  sides.  The  road  runs  along 
the  east  side  where  the  camp  has  been  defended  by  a  ditch 
cut  in  the  sandstone.  On  this  side  stands  Chesterton  Old 
Hall  as  formerly.  Just  below  the  hall  is  the  road  into  the 
camp  near  the  south-eastern  comer. 

"  On  the  extreme  northern  edge  of  the  camp  still  stand 
the  remains  of  some  ancient  yew  trees.    •      •      •      •      • 

"  On  the  eastern  side  some  cottages  have  been  erected 
parallel  with  Chesterton  Old  Hall,  fifty  or  more  years  ago. 
About  these  cottages  are  some  stones  which  may  hare 
belonged  to  the  camp.  There  are  two  small  ones  which 
have  been  chiselled  on  each  side  and  have  something  like  a 
Roman  appearance.  The  marks  of  the  chisel  are  rather 
peculiar. 

"  A  hoard  of  Boman  coins  was  found  in  1817,  at  Madeley 
Park,  about  three  miles  from  Chesterton.  They  were  con- 
tained in  two  urns,  and  are  small  brass  chiefly,  quite  fresh 
and  unworn.  They  comprise  coins  of  the  reigns  of 
Maximinus,  Fosthumus,  Tetricus,  Licinius,  Constantino  the 
Great,  Crispus,  &c." 

Of  the  road  leading  from  Rinderton  to  Chesterton,  I  hare 
already  spoken.  Dr.  Mason  (Shaw's  "  History  of  Stafford- 
sliire,"  vol.  i.  p.  34)  says  of  the  Via  Devana,  after  tracing  it 
satisfactorily  from  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  to  Burton  upon  Trent, 
that  it  crosses  the  Ryknield  Street  near  this  latter  town. 
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"  thence  up  the  hill  into  Needvood  Forest  Its  direction  is 
then  towards  Hanbury.  •  ♦  •  •  The  road  is  said  to 
proceed  straight  through  the  forest,  but  in  many  places  so 
bad  and  bc^gy  as  not  to  be  ventured  upon,  only  by  the 
keepers  and  sportsmen,  for  which  reason  the  present  road 
goes  round  by  Tutbury,  Sudbury,  Dovebridge,  to  Uttoxeter,' 
which  seems  to  have  stood  above  a  mile  from  the  course  of 
the  road,  the  hines  from  thence  being  crooked  till  past 
Checkley,  near  which  or  about  Tene,  I  found  myself  to  be 
again  upon  the  old  road,  proceeding  in  the  same  direction 
by  Draycot,  over  the  end  of  Mere  Heath,  to  a  place  called 
Lane  End,  the  road  being  there  closed  up.  In  this  part  it 
kept  parallel  to  the  foot  of  the  highlands,  called  the  Moor- 
lands, at  about  half  a  mile  distance.  At  Lane  End  its 
dii-ection  was  straight  by  Wolferly  to  Chesterton,  at  four 
miles  distance,  but  all  the  intermediate  space  being  either 
meadow  or  land  enclosed  and  cultivated,  I  could  find  no 
traces  of  it  though  I  searched  carefully  for  above  half  way. 
The  rise  of  Newcastle,  by  drawing  all  traffic,  bas  directed  all 
the  roads  to  itself  for  so  many  ages,  may  well  occasion  the 
other  to  be  lost.  You  ascend  to  Chesterton  up  a  hollow 
way,  the  rocks  on  each  side  being  perpendicular  to  a  great 
height,  yet  retaining  no  marks  of  any  tool.  •  •  •  • 
The  road  irom  Newcastle  passing  through  the  town  goes 
full  west  for  Talk  on  the  Hili  and  Congleton.  But  I  was 
told  that  at  the  next  bottom  oorthwards,  there  went  off  a 
road  to  the  west,  continuing  very  straight  towards  Nantwich, 
though  but  httle  frequented,  some  part  of  which  was  called 
Watling  Street." 

From  a  note  on  the  same  page,  the  Rev.  T.  Leroau 
apparently  con6rm8,  by  actual  survey,  this  statement  of  Dr, 
Mason's,  in  the  main. 

At  Draycot,  before  mentioned,  the  Via  Devana  is  joined 
by  another  Roman  road  bearing  for  Chesterton.  Shaw  thus 
alludes  to  it  ("  History  of  Staffordshire,"  vol.  i.  p.  34,) :  "  Mr. 
Allen  tells  me  that  there  are  the  traces  of  an  old  road,  going 
from  Chester  by  Chesterton  and  Draicote  to  Rouceeter,*  and 

'  There  have  been  rsoent  coiuiderable  vhich  tbe  labouren  deacribed  ai  bdng 

dwooveriea   of    Boman   remaiua  at  thia  like   "tan  pita,"   wera  found.     Several 

place.  Bonun   ooiui  and  a  tvonie  tpeai  head 

*  Thia  placeia  situated  at  the  junction  were  fonnd  at  the  aame  time.  Bliaw 
of  the  riieis  iJoTe  and  Cburaet.  In  (Uiitory  of  Staffordshire,  vuL  L  p.  S4, 
■■     8  in  17'j2   at  Mr.  Ark-  ?io«)  thinJw  they  were  probably  batiut 
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SO  to  Little  Chester  near  Derby,  being  reckoned  six  miles 
nearer  than  by  tlie  common  road."  He  adds  a  note  to  the 
effect  that  in  1789,  the  Biahop  of  Clojne  and  Mr.  Lemaii 
travelled  this  part  of  the  road  from  Little  Chester,  running 
straight  by  Muckworth  and  Langley,  by  the  name  of  Long 
Lane  to  Rocester  and  pointing  towards  Draycot  on  the  Via 
Devana.  In  Lysons*  "Magna  Britannia,"  vol.  r.  p.  213, 
the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  further  describes  this  road,  which  still 
exists  (1873)  in  much  the  same  condition. 

The  Via  Beyana  in  its  kst  stage  {ie.  from  Chesterton  to 
Chester)  is  more  accurately  traced  by  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne 
in  the  "  Magna  Britannia,"  toL  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  434,  from  his 
own  personal  survey.  He  says  that  the  road  "at  the 
second  bottom  to  the  north  of  Chesterton,  bears  for  Kant- 
wich,  under  the  name  of  the  Watling  Street,  for  a  reason 
before  explained ;  the  turnpike  road  since  the  time  of  Dr. 
Mason  has  nearly  obliterated  it  except  about  Bunbury,' 
where  the  modern  road  decUnes  to  the  right,  while  the 
Bomau  way  keeps  straight  under  the  north-east  side  of 
Beeston  Hill,  on  which,  being  so  commandiag  a  situation, 
there  was  probably  a  post  for  the  protection  of  travellers, 
and  from  whence  the  line  of  the  old  road  is  plainly  to  be 
distinguished,  for  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  when  the  turn- 
pike road  again  joins  it,  and  proceeds  with  it" 

Dr.  Ormerod,  in  bis  "  History  of  Cheshire,"  vol.  i.  p.  24, 
in  a  note  on  the  Human  roads  of  the  county,  thus  speaks  of 
it : — "  No.  in.  The  Via  Derana  or  road  from  Colchester  to 
Chester  through  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Leicester,  and 
Stafford,  entering  Nantwich  Hundred  near-  Chesterton,  in 
the  last  county  and  bearing  by  Nantwich  and  Beeston  on 
Chester."  And  at  vol.  iii.  p.  1,  he  says,  "  The  line  of  another 
Koman  road,  which  formed  the  communicatioa  between  Col- 
chester and  Chester,  *  *  •  *  passes  through  the  second  of 
these  openings  (that  of  Tarporley)  most  probably  on  the  site 
of  a  more  antient  road,  and  has  been  recently  traced  under 
the  rock  of  Beeston,  converging  to  the  same  point,  the  city 
of  Chester."  He  adds  that  there  are  several  tumuli  along 
its  route.  A  glance  at  the  Ordnance  Map  will  show  the 
final  stage  of  this  road,  after  crossing  Bowton  Heath.  It  is 
there  marked  STREET  WAY. 

Various  other  roads  met  at  Chesterton,     Salmon,  in  his 

'   Vui*  HorsU);'i  oanJMturas  w  to  the  aite  of  BoriUB. 
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"  Survey  of  England,"  speaks  of  a  Roman  military  way,  as 
passing  fi'om  Newport  (Shropshire)  by  Eccleshall  to  New- 
castle under  Lyne.  Dr.  Plot  ("  Nat.  Hist,  of  Staffordshire," 
p.  402)  mentions  a  high  paved  way,  which  he  calls  a  via 
vicinalis,  at  Wotton  near  Eccleshall,  and  Dr.  Mason  (Shaw's 
"  History  of  Staffordshire,"  p.  34)  says,  "it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  continued  one  way  to  Forton  near  Newport,  and 
the  other  towards  Darlaston by  Stone."  In  Pitt's  "History  of 
Staffordshire"  (1817),  p.  319,  it  is  said  that  the  foundation 
of  a  Roman  road,  running  from  east-north-east  to  west-souUi- 
west,  is  "  traceable  on  the  lands,  a  little  northward  of  the 
chnrch"  at  High  Offley,  and  that  "Roman  coins  in  great 
numbers,  flat  bricks,  armour,  fragments  of  pottery,"  kc, 
have  "  been  ploughed  and  dug  up  on  the  side  of  tlie  hilt, 
south  of  the  churchyard."  This  road  ia  still  visible.  Whitaker 
in  his  "History  of  Manchester"  (vol  i.  p.  322),  says  that 
the  Roman  road  from  Kinderton  to  Chesterton,  was  continued 
to  Wall  (Etocetum),  by  way  of  Newcastle  aud  Berry  Bank, 
a  large  camp  upon  a  hill  about  one  mile  to  the  south  of 
Stone,  which,  he  says,  in  an  ancient  deed  bears  the  name  of 
Wulferecester.^  Roman  reraaina  have  occasionally  been 
found  at  Stone."  There  Js  another  road  traced  by  Dr. 
Wilkes,  Mr.  Whitaker,  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  Dr. 
Ormerod,  from  Kinderton  southwards  through  Betley,  and 
Madeley  (four  miles  east  of  Chesterton)  to  Newport.  Dr. 
Wilkes  says  of  it  (Shaw's  "  Staffordshire,"  vol.  i.  p.  1 5),  that 
"  it  is  very  visible  as  far  as  Madeley,  where  it  is  lost  in  a 
soft  clay  and  dirty  country,"  but  at  p.  34  he  indicates  its 
route  to  Newport  by  remaining  traces.  Passing  so  close  to 
Cliesterton,  this  road  would  undoubtedly  have  communication 
with  that  station. 

Of  the  Roman  road  leading .  south-west  from  Chesterton, 
I  will  speak  shortly ;  in  the  meantime  let  us  analyse  the 
evidence  already  adduced.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  a 
walled  castrum  (such  as  would  form  the  terminus  of  an  iter), 
with  at  least  Ave,  if  not  more,  Roman  roads  leading  from  it, 
one  of  them  being  the  importaut  Via  Devana,  connecting 


•  Dr.    J.   Bamird  Da™,  P.8.A.,  in-  coal.    The  same  g;enttemui  also  ioforms 

forms  ms  that  a  tew  jeait  iga  he  nuda  me  that  Bumun  remains  are  frequenllj 

eicavatiuna    "  in   the    moat   promiaing  found  at  Uadeley. 

poaitjon "  at  the  Camp  on  Berry  Bank.  '  There  is  a  One  fiinenl  um  from  thia 

KotUag  woa  found,  haweior,  but  dwr-  place  ia  the  Derby  Mus«um.      , 
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Colchester  with  Chester.  The  distance,  according  tfi  the 
second  Iter,  of  the  latter  place  (Deya)  from  Mediolanum  is 
thirty  miles  ;  ite  distance  from  Chesterton  by  the  road  just 
named  is  exactly  the  same.  Moreover,  the  Iter  gives  us  at 
ten  miles  from  Dera,  an  intermediate  station,  Borium  or 
Bonium.  Accordingly,  at  just  ten  miles  from  Chester  is  the 
grand  insulated  rock  of  Beeaton,  rising  precipitously  from 
the  vast  plain  of  Cheshire  to  the  height  of  366  ft ,  crowned 
with  rock-cut  trenches,  and  the  imposing  ruins  of  the  all  but 
impregnable  castle,  built  in  1220  by  Ralph  (or  Randle) 
Blundeville,  sixth  Barl  of  Chester — the  same  to  whom  King 
John  gave  the  ruined  castle  of  Chesterton.  The  engineering 
skill  of  the  Komans,  which  recognised  the  importance  of  the 
site  of  Lincoln  (similarly  situated)  would  not  neglect  this 
formidable  position,  especially  when  the  Via  Bevana  ran 
beneath  it  No  records  exist  of  any  Roman  remains  having 
been  found  within  the  ruins,  but  anything  idiove  ground 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  builders  of  the  castle,  and  the 
soil  has  probably  never  been  disturbed  since  that  period. 
That  any  considerable  station  was  placed  here  I  do  not 
assert,  its  proximity  to  Chester  would  not  require  one,  and 
the  limited  space  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  would  render 
one  impossible.  A  small  mansio  or  mutatio  would  in  all 
probability  be  erected.  My  own  opinion  is  that  Beeston 
represents  the  site  of  Borium.  It  is  less  than  two  miles 
from  Bunbury,  where  Horsley  conjectured  that  BoTium 
might  have  been  situated,  and  only  three  miles  from  Burton, 
where  the  coins  were  found  which  led  him  to  make  the 
conjecture.  This  latter  place  is  close  to  the  line  of  the  Via 
Derana. 

Again,  according  to  the  tenth  Iter,  Mancunium  was 
situated  at  a  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles  (v'tk  Con- 
date)  from  Mediolanum.  The  distance  of  Manchester  {vi& 
Kinderton)  from  Chesterton  agrees  exactly  with  this.  As 
before  seen  in  ti'acing  the  course  of  the  second  Iter,  the 
distance  from  Manchester  to  the  point  of  junction  of  all  the 
roads  to  the  north  of  Kinderton,  at  Northwich,  is  eighteen 
miles.  This  point  is  again  adopted  in  the  tenth  Iter  as 
equivalent  to  Condate,  the  distance  being  correctly  given. 
The  distance  from  this  point  along  the  Kind  Street,  through 
(or  past)  the  station  at  Kinderton,  and  thence  along  the  road 
to  Chesterton,  is  between  eighteen    and  nineteen  miles, 
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thus  agreeing  again  Tvith  the  distance  given  in  the  Itine- 
rary. 

Adjoining  Chesterton  ia  Bradwell.  This  name  seems 
always  significnnt  of  the  site  of  a  Roman  station.  A  Brad- 
wall  is  close  to  Rinderton  (about  four  miles  distant)  ;  it  is 
the  place  where  Dr.  Ormerod  discovered  the  road  to  Ches- 
terton. 

Another  Bradwell  adjoins  the  Roman  station  near  Hope 
in  Derbyshire,  which  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bradwell 
and  the  Noe  ;  another  adjoins  the  Roman  station  near  Fenny 
Stratford  in  Buckinghamshire ;  another,  the  great  station 
(Garianonum)  at  Burgh  Castle,  Suffolk ;  another  adjoins 
Coggeshall  in  Essex,  where  Roman  remains  are  continually 
found.  A  Broadwell  is  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  Fosse  way 
close  to  Stowe-on-the-Wold  in  Gloucestershire,  and  another 
on  that  of  the  Akeman  Street,  near  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire. 
Last,  but  not  least,  at  Brad well-juxta- Mare,  in  Kssex, 
within  the  last  nine  years  have  been  disinterred  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  casb-um  of  Othona.  The  massive  wails  of 
this  station  had  entirely  disappeared,  as  welt  as  all  traces 
of  the  roads  leading  to  it,  and  no  remains,  such  as  coins, 
pottery,  &c.,  were  recorded  as  having  been  discovered.  It 
was  not  until  deep  excavations  were  accidentally  made  that 
the  site  became  known  ;  the  whole  area  was  then  gradually 
uncovered,  and  tlie  exterior  walls  and  gateways  laid  bare. 
Many  coins  and  other  remains  were  also  brought  to  light. 
This  place  was  known  in  Saxon  times  as  Ithanchester. 

A  similar  fate  appears  to  have  overtaken  the  Chesterton 
of  Saxon  times.  The  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  castrum 
are  buried,  and  the  many  roads  leading  to  it,  traceable  a 
few  miles  off,  but  lost  in  its  vicinity,  seem  also  to  have  been 
neglected  and  to  have  sunk,  like  many  others,  beneath  the 
suiface.  Like  Ithanchester,  the  site  has  probably  been 
undisturbed,  at  least  since  the  Conquest,  as  the  state  of  the 
sod  and  the  presence  of  venerable  yew  trees  testify.* 

'  Through    the  cnurtesj  oE   the  Bev.  neax    NeiTQ&atle,    Staffordshire,    where 

U.  H.   Scsrth,   formerly  ul    Fath,  Dow  thU  roiid   formed  ■  jUDction    with   the 

rector  of  WriDglon,  I  aoi  anabled  Ui  give  VU  Davana,  4c" 

the  views  of  tho  Rev.  T.  Lemao  un  the  Of  tlie  secood  t(«r  he  aayB,  in  a  nota  at 

■ubject.  p.  *77  :  "  The  Uediolanmii  of  this  Iter  is 

Id    Mr.   Lamui's    copy   of    Horeley's  a  place  totally  distinct  from  the  Medio- 

"Britannia  Romaua,"   pmerred   in  xba  lanum  of  the  tenth  Iter— this  lying  on 

Inatituta  of  Bath,  a  H3.  Dote  in  bis  hand-  the  road  throiigli  Bangor,  and  the  other 

writing,  at  p.  41S,  saya,  concerning  the  on  that  through  Kinderton  ;  and  aa  the 

tenth    Iter  :   "  Hediulano.     Chualerton,  last  may  b«  w^  filed  at  Cheaterton,  near 
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In  thd  second  Iter,  the  distance  between  Mediolanum  and 
Uriconium  (Wroxeter)  ia  given  as  twenty-three  mileB,  with 
an  iotermediate  station,  named  Rutunium,  at  eleren  miles 
from  the  latter.  A  Roman  road  was  visiUe  at  the  close  of 
last  century,  leading  from  Chesterton,  and  pointing  direct 
for  Wroxeter.  It  is  shown  in  the  map  accompanying  Shaw's 
History  of  Staffordshire,  where  it  is  marked  Pepper  Street, 
passing  to  the  west  of  Keel.  Its  other  extremity  would 
probahly  be  the  road  traced  by  Dr.  Mason,  ten  miles  from 
Wroxeter  towards  Chester,  and  then  lost.  In  the  manuscript ' 
notes  of  the  Rev.  T.  Leman,  preserved  by  the  Bath  Scientific 
Society,  that  learned  antiquary  distinctly  states  that  there  is 
a  Roman  road  leading  fi-om  Wroxeter  to  Chesterton,  and 
his  statements  were  invariably  based  upon  personal  survey. 
The  actual  distance  between  the  two  places  is  about  twenty- 
seven  miles.  Lying  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  line  of  road, 
and  overlooking  it  (like  Beeston  Castle),  is  the  celebrated 
camp  called  "  Bury  Walls,"  an  undoubted  Roman  station. 
Horsley  places  Rutiniium  here;  Reynolds,  in  his  "Iter  Bri- 
tanuiarum  "  (published  1 799),  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion. 
Its  distance  from  Wroxeter  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
itinerary  distance  between  Uriconium  and  Rutunium,  t.  e., 
eleven  miles.  Camden  says  of  this  place :' — "  Scarce  a  mile 
from  hence  *  is  a  spot  of  ground  where  a  small  city  once 
stood,  the  very  ruins  of  which  are  almost  gone,  but  the 
Roman  coins  found  there,  with  such  bricks  as  they  used 
in  building,  are  evidences  of  its  antiquity  and  founders. 
The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  call  it  Bery,  from  Burgh, 
and  affirm  it  to  have  been  very  famous  in  King  Arthur's 
days."  C^ugh,  in  his  additions  to  Camden  (vol.  iii.  edit. 
1806,  p.  31),  calls  it  "a  square  Roman  encampment,  in 
which  coins  and  armour  have  been  found."  C.  Hulbert,  in 
his  History  of  Shropshire  (1837),  vol.  ii,  p.  114,  says  of  it, 
"ruins  are  yet  discoverable."  The  site  was  visited  by  the 
members  of  the  Archeeological  Institute  in  1855,  during  the 
Shrewsbury  meeting,  in  the  report  of  which  *  it  is  said  that 


ITewcaotle-uacIer'UDe,  M  thU,  I  bkve  tw  hai,  that  iia  diiUnce  from  Cbetter  b; 

doubt,  is  the  camp  called  Clavydd  Ooch  the  Via  Devuu  agreed  eiactl;  with  that 

kt  the  aonfluenca  of  the  Tanadd  and  the  of  the  UedioIaDum  of  the  aecond  Iter. 
Vyrtiwy,  &o."  '  OibsoD'a  Camden,  p.  0CI. 

it  ia    atraoge   that  having  fli»d   the  *  Bed  Caatle,  pow  iu  Hawkatone  Parii. 

HediolaDum  of  the  tenth  Iter  at  Chea-  *  In   Shrewaburj   Chronicle,   Augnat 

tertoD,  Ur.  LenuD  did   nut  notice  the  IDth,  1S56.  /     illli^li' 
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the  Roman  camp  at "  Burj  Walls  "  is  "  allowed  by  aiitiqaaries 
to  be  the  most  perfect  in  the  kiDgdom.  It  encompasses 
about  twenty  acres  of  ground,  and  is  secured  on  all  rnd^ 
but  one  by  a  chain  of  inaccessible  rocks.  The  side  on  which 
there  is  no  natural  defence  is  strongly  guarded  by  a  triple 
entrenchment,  which  must  have  been  a  work  of  immense 
labour.  Here  Roman  coins  have  frequently  been  found, 
and  in  the  year  1821  a  spur,  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  to  be  of  Roman  workmanship,  was  found  in  the 
garden  of  the  Bury  Farm,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Bury  Walla." 

There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  little  more  visible  at 
the  present  day  than  at  Chesterton  or  Beeston,  notwith- 
standing the  ruined  city  noticed  by  Camden.  In  a  letter  to 
the  writer,  dated  November  15th,  1871,  Mr.  Wm.  Massey, 
the  tenant  of  the  Bury  Farm,  says  : — "  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  foundations  of  walls  or  buildings  of  any  desciiption 
within  the  camp.  The  only  thing  found  worthy  of  note 
since  I  have  held  the  land  was  a  large  hewn  stone,  which 
had  something  the  appearance  of  a  tombstone,  but  it  was 
disturbed  and  broken  before  noticed.  There  is  a  spring 
within  the  area,  with  remains  of  stone  work  round  it  below 
the  surface,  supposed  to  have  been  a  bath.  The  land  has 
been  under  tillage  some  years."  He  adds  that  the  spur 
found  in  1821  was  of  silver. 

The  road  which  runs  south-west  from  Kinderton  seems 
to  point  direct  to  this  station.  It  is  traceable  some  six  or 
seven  miles  from  Kinderton,  leading  by  Occleston,  Minshull, 
Vernon,  Brad6eld  Green,  and  Leighton,  near  which  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Chester  and  Crewe  Railway,  and  beyond  this 
point  all  trace  of  it  above  ground  is  lost,  although  near 
Nantwich  it  must  cross  the  Via  Devana  (the  traces  of  which 
are  equally  lost)  at  right  angles,  probably  at  a  place  called 
the  "  Wall  Field." 

Archdeacon  Wood,  in  a  note  to  the  paper  before  men- 
tioned, says  of  this  road : — "  The  farmers  tell  me  that  they 
find  this  road  very  little  below  the  green  sod,  and  that,  like 
many  Roman  roads,  it  has  at  intervals  narrow  footways 
branching  from  it." 

The  second  Iter  of  Antoninus  is  a  long  and  circuitous  one. 
It  is  nominally  from  the  advanced  posts  north  of  the  Wall 
of  Hadrian,  to  London  and  Richborough  for  the  Continent. 
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Commencing  to  the  north-west  of  Carlisle,  it  runs  south-east 
as  far  as  York ;  but,  instead  of  proceediDg  straight  for 
London,  it  turns  to  the  south-west,  so  as  to  include  Dera 
(Chester).  It  is  evident,  from  the  distance,  that  it  does 
not  take  the  direct  road  thence  to  Wroxeter,  and  for  what 
reason  1  Simply  to  include  another  large  cattrum  in  its 
course,  that  of  Mediolanum.  Had  the  author  of  the  Itine- 
rary taken  the  direct  road  from  Mediolanum  to  Londininm 
(London),  Wroxeter  would  have  been  excluded  from  the 
route,  and  he  evidently  ^ms  at  connecting  all  these  large 

There  are  a  few  fiicts  stated  in  Dr.  Robson's  and  Dr. 
Kendrick's  papers,  which  require  some  comment.  In  the 
first  place,  they  consider,  on  the  ground  of  etymology,  that 
Mediolanum  is  represented  by  Middlewich.'  It  is  evident 
that  this  name  merely  represents  the  centre  of  the  Cheshire 
wiches  or  salt  springs,  Middlewich  lying  in  the  line  between 
Northwich  and  Nantwich.  Salt  has  been  obtained  for  ages 
at  all  of  these  places ;  even  Nantwich,  the  least  important, 
being  named  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  possessing  salt- 
worka  On  this  principle,  Horsley's  suggestion  of  Middle 
in  Shropshire  being  the  site  is  equally  valid. 

Dr.  Kendrick  (p.  154)  thinks  that  excavations  at  Kin- 
derton  would  reveal  much  more  than  at  Wilderspool,  as 
the  former  (according  to  his  ideas)  was  the  terminus  of 
the  Iter.  This  is  probably  based  on  Mr.  Roach  Smith's 
statement  (which  I  agree  with)  that  the  commencement  and 
terminus  of  every  Iter  was  a  large  naUed  station.  Dr. 
Kendrick  is  right  in  supposing  that  more  should  be  found 
on  the  site  of  Mediolanum  than  on  that  of  Condate,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  Kinderton  having  been  a  walled 
station,  whilst  there  it  of  Chesterton  having  been  so 

In  die  Chorography  of  Ravennas,  immediately  preceding 
Condate  we  have  a  place  named  Salinse.  I  agree  with 
Archdeacon  Wood,  Dr.  Robson,  and  Dr.  Kendrick,  that 
Northwich  is  doubtless  the  place  indicated,  its  pre-eminence 
as  a  salt-producing  site  being  sufficient  to  warrant  such  a 
conclusion.  As  it  is  only  five  miles  from  Kinderton, 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  one  should  follow  the 
other  in  the  list  given  by  Ravennas,  and  it  is  to  my  mind 

B  diitant  onlf  a  few  hundred 
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another  reason  for  concludiug  Condate  to  have'  been  at 
Kioderton.* 

Of  the  point  raieed  by  Dr.  Robson,  that  Mancunium  Traa 
a  different  place  to  Mamucium,  I  must  say  a  word.  In  the 
fifth  Iter  we  have  a  place  between  Lincoln  and  Doncaster, 
called  Segelocum  ;  in  the  eighth  Iter  the  same  place  is 
plainly  called  Agelocum.  In  the  sixth  Iter  we  hare  a  place 
between  Ratse  and  Margidunum  called  Verometum  ;  iu  the 
eighth  Iter  the  same  place  is  called  Vememetum.  In  tlie 
same  manner  the  Legeolium  of  the  fifth  Iter  is  the  Lage- 
cium  of  the  eighth.  There  is  no  greater  difference  between 
the  Mamucium  of  the  second  Iter  and  the  Mancunium  of 
the  tenth  than  in  the  exaniples  I  have  quoted ;  and  tlie 
distance  from  Condate  being  in  each  case  the  same,  I  see 
no  reason  for  doubting  that  they  are  one  and  the  same 
place. 

In  the  map  which  accompanies  hia  paper,  Dr.  Kendrick 
marks  the  road  which  leads  south-south-west  from  Kinder- 
ton  with  the  words  "  To  Rutunium."  Of  course,  this  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  he  recognises  Einderton  as  the  Medio- 
lanum  of  the  second  Iter,  as  well  as  that  of  the  tenth,  and 
"  Bury  Walls  "  as  Rutunium  ;  but  what  is  fatal  to  tliis  ar- 
rangement (and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  theory  of  Drs.  Robson 
and  Kendrick)  is  the  fact  that,  even  in  a  straight  line,  Kin- 
derton  ia  at  least  thirty-Jive  miles  from  Wroxeter  (Uriconium), 
whilst  the  distance  between  the  latter  and  Mediolnnuni,  as 
given  injthe  second  Iter,  is  only  twenty-three  miles.  There 
is  no  station  on  the  line  of  road  Dr.  Kendrick  tlius  marks, 
until  we  come  to  "  Bury  Walls,"  which  from  Kitiderton  are 
double  the  distance  named  in  the  Itinerary  as  occurring 
between  Mediolanum  and  Rutunium.  That  the  latter  place 
I*  at  " Bury  Walls "  I  have  little  doubt,  aa  before  stated; 
but  if  Dr.  Kendrick  acknowledges  this,  he  cannot  place 
Mediolanum  at  Kinderton. 

Again,  I  find  from  Dr.  Kendrick's  map,  that  he  and  Dr. 
Robson  measure  the  route  from  Wilderspool  to  Manchester 
along  on  obscure  road  (only  partially  traced,  in  a  few  places 
beneath  the  surface),  which  runs  through  Lymm,  and  falls 

*  Id  >  letter  to  tiie  writ«r,  dktsd  27tb  io  wUoli  ooeurs  the  phnae  "  nutgnt  vis 

of  September,  187l>  Dr.  Kendriok  nys  de  Wunngtua  per  Wilderqiool  r«mn 

"•it  ha  had  jiut  bean  m»da  Aware  of  SaU'    5iiJ< he ooDiiden  tike abbtaviation 

artttr  atiU  exiating,  dated  A.D.  118(1,  of  £<Um(a 
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at  right  angles  upon  the  road  from  Manchester  to  Kinder- 
ton,  near  Altrincham.  In  other  words,  although  the  Iter 
from  Manchester  is  aiming  straight  for  Einderton,  the  author, 
when  he  has  accomplished  half  the  distance,  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  traverse  a  small  road,  which  leads  to  the  station  at 
Wilderspool,  and  thus  takes  him  many  miles  from  his  desti- 
nation, which  he  has  afterwards  to  regain.  In  my  former 
paper  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Dr.  Robaon  connected 
Manchester  with  Wiiderspool  by  a  road  which  led  through 
Barton  and  Eccles ; '  but  the  route  which  is  indicated  in 
the  abore-named  map  is  mucli  longer  than  that  through 
Barton. 

There  remains  one  other  point  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is 
the  etymology  of  Mediolanum.  The  first  portion.  Medio, 
is  plain  enough,  the  remainder  uncertain  ;  it  may  be  taken 
from  the  British  word  Ian,  "an  enclosure,"  but  this  is 
doubtful.  However  this  may  bo,  my  own  opinion  would 
lead  me  to  suggest  that  the  castrum  bearing  this  name  was 
the  contre  of  Iloman  Britain.  Chesterton  answers  well  for 
such  a  position.     Not  so  with  Kinderton. 

With  these  remarks  1  must  close  this  article,  which  has 
considerably  exceeded  the  limits  I  originally  assigned  to  it. 
In  entering  upon  the  subject  at  such  a  length,  I  have  en- 
dearoured  simply  to  lay  before  antiquaries  the  reason  for  the 
selection  of  Chesterton  as  Mediolanum.  I  shall  only  be  too 
happy  to  find  them  satisfactorily  refuted,  as  thereby  we  shall 
have  advanced  a  step  further  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  My  sole  object  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  the 
more  the  subject  is  discussed,  the  sooner  will  that  end  be 
attained. 

^  Bainca' "  Hirtory  of  IjmiMhirB  "  (sdit.  1S3S),  rot.  L  p.  14,tuid  voLiil.  p.  110. 
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CHAETEB    OF    CUTHWULF,  BISHOP   OF    HBBEFOED. 

[A.D.    840]. 

[Sxitnded  C(^y 

+  Im  Domine  arci  poli  conditoru.  ^go  Cu^uulf  diviiu  diBpeoMtioiie 
Christi  eooleeue  aotestis,  necuou  et  ilia  congregatio  tanoUe  eccleaue  Uer&- 
fbrdensui  cum  consensu  et  licentia  BerhtwulQ  Merciorum  r^is,  damus 
^fstano  duoe  tenwn  iiiL  manentium  in  uilla  qui  juita  flumine  qui 
dicitur  From  situm  est,  ut  babeat  beiieque  perfniat  in  diem  trium 
hominum,  et  pcetea  sine  ullo  obBtaculo  intua  tota  reddatur  ista  terra  ad 
monasterie  qui  dicitur  Bromgeard,  et  qui  agrum  habeat  semel  semper 
in  anno  ad  Bromgearde  de  agro  ieto  reddat.  zr.  modios  de  pura  oelia,  hoc 
est  buttom  plenam  uasque  plenum  mellia,  vel  eius  pretium  in  liquore     . 

.  .  .  B  oooto,  alter  dulcatum,  uuumque  armentum  cum.  o.  paoibua, 
unumque  ouem  cum  uno  suillo  ....  nasterii  qui  pertinent  ad 
Bromgearde  furaa  nullo  modo  couoedamus,  id  est  jugerorum  xxr.     .     , 

.  .  banc  terram  supradictam  libetaliter  liberabo  jEIfHtano  duce  om- 
nibusque  earn  habentibua  ....  ecuuio,  id  est  in  uno  anula  xt. 
mancusarum,  nisi  pontum  faciat  et  arcem  et  expeditione  solatiium     .     . 

.  .  ad  ad  poenam  foraa  nibil  persoluat.  Testes  namque  hujus  dona- 
tionia  sunt    ....    atque  libertAtis  quorum  infra  uomina  notantur. 

[On    the    back]    .    .     . 

simul  cum    aigno    ' 

subecripel      t  Ego  Cu^wulf  episcopus  oonaeoai  et  subscripsi. 

t  ^Ifstan  dux  coneeosi  et  sabacripsi.     t  Muoel  dux    .     .    . 

.     .     noS  onnsensi  et  subscripai,     i  Aldred  conaensi  et  aub- 

Hcripfii.      f  Eadgar  conseoei  et  subscripai.      t  Wiglaf  cooseuai 

et  BubsoripeL 
At  the  bottom  of  the  deed  in  frout,  on  the  right-hand  side,  the  upper 
parta    of   the  letters   of  the   word    "  continetur "  remain ;  the  word 
having  been  cut  through  lengthwise. 

Thia  instrument  is  a  grant  bj  Bishop  Oiithvulf  and  the  oongrt^tion 
of  the  church  of  Hereford,  with  the  consent  of  Berhtwulf,  King  of  the 
Merciana,  to  JElhtaa,  "  Dux,"  of  certain  land  for  three  lives,  and  after- 
wards to  the  monaster;  of  Bromyard,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  rent 
therein  specified,  and  free  ftvm  all  services  except  the  "  trinoda  neoes- 
aitas."  It  was  found  in  the  office  of  a  legal  gentleman,  Mr.  Kent,  of 
Fakenham,  in  a  parcel  of  comparatively  modem  writings  which  had 
recently  come  into  bis  possession,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  asBuming 
it  to  be  an  original  charter  of  the  ninth  century. 

The  language  of  the  charter  is,  like  many  others  of  the  Saxon  period, 
not  without  fitulte  of  grammar  as  regards  several  words,  which  seem  to 
indicate  its  being  the  production  of  an  ill-educated  scribe.  The  Invo- 
catioD  of  the  preamble  is  simple  and  forcible,  free  from  the  turgid  mag- 
niloquence which  often — especially  at  a  later  period — disfigured  such 
instruments.     The  use  of  the  heteroclyte  genitive,  Abci   for  AsoOa, 
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althougli  very  unusual,  is  not  otberwiae  than  olasaioal,]  aa  it  may  be 
foimd  in  Cicero  and  Lnoretius. 

Of  Bishop  Cuthwulf,  who  makes  the  doo&tioa  recorded  in  the  docament 
now  under  consideration,  uo  charter  has  jet  been  printed  ;  but  there  are 
seveml  examples  of  auch  inetrumeata  by  Berhtwulf,  King  of  the'  Mer- 
cians, given  in  the  works  of  Sir.  Kemble  and  Mr.  Thorpe.  BerhtwulTs 
[irodeoessor  was  Wigla^  from  whom  he  had  reoeived  the  sceptre  in  troub- 
ous  times,  while  the  Danes  were  ravaging  the  country.  In  one  of 
WiglaTs  latest  oharters  (a-d.  S36),  only  four  years  before  Berhtwulf  set 
his  haud  to  the  one  before  ub,  he  alludes  to  the  state  of  the  kingdom  in 
these  melancholy  words,  "  tob  qui  hano  [^tic"]  labens  reguum  post  me 
obtineatis."  Berhtwulf  himself,  as  a  subject,  had  attested  that  document, 
which  ia  given  in  Thorpe,  and  the  passage  may  be  referred  to  as  another 
example  "  of  monastic  Latinity." 

Of  the  grantees  the  first  wits  ^fstan,  "Dux,"  or  military  leader, 
who  was  to  have  the  land  for  three  Uvea  None  of  these  lives  are 
named,  but  the  first  would  doubtless  be  his  own.  The  origin  of  the 
practice  of  granting  a  lease  for  three  lives — a  practice  which  still  holds 
its  ground  as  regards  church  property — would  a|q)ear  to  be  lost  in  remote 
antiquity. 

The  parcel  of  land  conveyed  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  described 
somewhat  vaguely,  as  "terram  quatuor  manentium,"  but  the  phrase 
was  by  no  means  an  unusual  one  and  had  a  definite  meaning.  The 
"  manentes "  are  synonymous  with  "  ooloni "  or  "  tenentes,"  "  qui 
pnestant  oerta  serviUa  Domino "  (Da  Caage),  and  were  "  adsoripti 
glebfe."  The  "  terra  manentia  "  was  therefore  the  plough-land,  the 
hide  (whatever  that  might  mean),  the  corucate  of  later  times — otherwise 
described  as  the  "  terra  manaionis.*'  Kemble  defines  the  hide  to  be  as 
much  as  could  support  a  &mily ;  originally  uncertain,  but  gradually 
settling  down  into  a  fixed  quantity — about  thirty  Saxon  oores— and  he 
gives  an  iustanoe  in  an  extant  charter  of  Berhtwulf  (Cod.  Dip)., 
No.  coxliii),  in  which  the  phrase  "nigen  higida  lond"  ooouis  in  the 
deeoription. 

With  regard  to  several  of  the  terms  and  phiBses  in  this  charter,  we 
have  been  led  into  an  examination  of  some  of  the  well-known  collec- 
tions of  those  ioatnimeuts,  and  submit  some  observations  which  have 
occurred  to  us  in  the  course  of  that  examination  aa  t«nding  to  elnoi- 
date  the  interesting  specimen  before  us. 

There  are  several  expreesiona  in  the  charters  in  the  "Codex  Diplo- 
matious  "  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  "  manentes  "  held  a  certain 
fixed  quantity  of  land,  "  terra  qun  continet  antiquo  jure  xliiL  manentes" 
(V.  21).  "Quantitas  harum  vii.  manentium"  (Ibid.  15).  "Terra 
juxta  rastimationem  iocolarum  xxii.  manentium**  (Ibid.  70).  And  see, 
lastly,  "  Augmeotum  telluris,  quod  addidi,  G.  ao.  xixiiL  constat  quan- 
titate  manentium  "(Ibid.  101).  "Manaa"  commonly  occurs  in  these  deeds 
(V.  15,60,85, 104,  ^.)i<uid  apparently  aa  equivalent  to  "terra  manentia"; 
and  that  this  view  is  correct  is  shown  by  a  charter  which  has  "  dadi  iiii. 
maiuat  in  W.,  et  iii  in  C,  quantitas  Inirum  vii.  manentium,  &aj'  So 
that  the  words  pltunly  denote  the  same  thing  ;  tbe  vii  being  made  by 
adding  the  Hi.  and  iv.  together.  Another  deed  proves  that  "  mansa  "  is 
equal  to  a  hide  of  land.  It  is  a  grant  of  "  bis  denas  manHae^  quod 
Anglic^  dicitur  twentig  hida"  (V.  Cod.  DipL  312). 
VOL.  XXX,  ,,  i^OOJ^Ic 
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Other  occupiers  of  land  frequently  meutloued  iD  these  charters  nre 
"Ciissati."  These  are  clearly  different  rrom"manentes";  for  both  occur  in 
the  same  charters  (V.  41.,  Ibid.  60)  ;  and  "  manentes"  are  placed  before 
"  caasati."  What  they  occupied  is  called  "  oassatum  "  or  "  caasata,"  and 
this  is  said  to  be  a  house,  with  land  sufficient  to  maintain  one  family. 
All  these  words  are  derived  from  "  casa,"  a  house,  and  no  very  certain 
meaning  seems  to  be  attached  to  them  by  Spelman  or  ia  Jacob's  Lav 
Dictionary, 

Whether  the  possessions  of  the  Crown  in  Saioa  times  were  or  were 
not  conferred  by  the  same  persons  who  elected  the  monarch,  it  suffices  to 
say  that  the  kings  clearly  possessed  much  land,  and  there  are  nnmeroua 
grants  of  land  by  the  king,  some  of  which  are  with,  and  some  without,  the 
consent  of  the  magnum  concilium  (Cod.  DiiJ.  V.  56,  75),  or  Witten- 
agemot ;  and,  perhaps,  this  difference  may  be  explained.  We  find  a 
Charter  of  ^fred  (lb.  127),  where  he  speaks  of  the  inheritance  "  quam 
deuB  ao  principes  cum  aenioribus  popuU  dederunt,"  and  of  that  "quam 
pater  meuB  nobis  tribus  &atribuB  delegavit."  It  may  well  be  that  the 
consent  of  the  Wittenagemot  was  necessary  to  the  grant  in  the  former 
and  not  in  the  latter  case,  because  in  the  former  the  lands  were  public 
property,  but  not  in  the  latter. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Saxon  Charters  seem  to  confirm 
Hume's  opinion  (1  VoL  202)  that  the  Wittenagemot  was  composed 
exclusively  of  the  higher  orders,  for  the  names  of  those  attached  to  these 
charters  seem  invariably  of  the  higher  orders  :  and  where  the  grunt  is  by 
the  king  with  the  consent  of  the  Wittenagemot,  the  additions  to  the  names 
at  the  end  seem  to  prove  that  they  were  members  of  the  Wittenagemot. 
Thus  we  commonly  find  added  to  the  names,  "  conseusi,"  "  uon  renui," 
"  corrobomvi,"  &a-,  ix.,  which  plainly  import  that  these  persons  exercised 
a  judgment  as  to  making  the  grant  coottuoed  in  the  deed  ;  and  as  they 
were  not  the  grantors  in  the  deed,  they  could  only  be  members  of  the 
Wittenagemot,  who  were  included  in  the  words,  "cum  consensu  opti- 
matnm,''  or  "  consent ieutibus  omnibus  episcopis  ao  principibns,"  or  the 
like ;  and  this  inference  is  fortified  by  the  fact  that  we  find  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  dukes,  or  ealdormen,  &a.,  who  are  known  to  have  been 
members  of  the  Wittenagemot,  with  these  additions ;  and  in  one  charter 
we  have  "  cum  conailio  ot  ]jconti&  terrenornm  principum  quorum 
inferiuB  nomina  scripta  aunt — "  (V.  Cod.  Dipl.  55). 

The  kings  in  many  instances  granted  lands,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Wittenagemot,  to  congregations  or  churches.  These  grants  were  sometimes 
made  to  the  church  and  sometimes  to  the  bishop  and  church,  and  when 
lands  hod  been  so  granted,  the  bishop  and  congregation  sometimes  granted 
them  to  othere.  One  charter  supplies  examples  of  both:  "Swy^un 
Wentanee  ecclesite  episuopus,  cum  consensu  et  licentiA  ejusdem  ecclesite 
congregationis,  hoc  est,  preshyteris,  diaconibus  et  omni  olero  consen- 
tientibus,  dedi  atque  concesei  dtlecttssimo  domino  meo  Begi  jEiSebnldo 
terram  LX  caasatorum;"  and  afterwards  in  the  same  deed  :  "Ego 
vKSebalduB  dono  atque  ooncedo  post  ohitum  meum  ipsam  terram,  hoc  est, 
LX  caesatorum,  episcopo  et  omni  congregationi  Wentane  ecclesiie"  (V. 
Cod.  Dipl.  119).  The  grants  regularly  merely  specify  the  congregation, 
church,  or  family,  e.^.  "  Concede  ecclesiie  Cbristi  in  Dobemid  et  familiie 
in  efldem  ecclesiS  Deo  servient! "  (V.  Cod.  Dipl.  2). 

No  instance  of  a  lease  of  lands  in  anything  like  a  similar  fonutto 
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leasra  generally  used  unoe  the  Conquest  baa  been  fonnd ;  but  tters  ar« 
grants  to  persons  upon  oondition  that  they  ahall  moke  payments  to 
others,  of  wbich  the  fallowing  Ib  a  curious  instance.  The  Abbew 
Cynewara  grants  to  Humbert  certain  land  on  oondition  "  nt  omni  anno 
det  eoolesiee  Chriati  in.  DorobemiA  pro  gable  (rent  or  serrioe,  Jao.  L.  D.) 
plumbum  trecentorum  aolidorum  ad  opua  eooleeife  ejusdem  "  (Y.  God. 
bipl.  90).  It  IB  remarkable  that  in  the  Byron  deed,  a  oopy  of  which  ia 
printed  in  Arch,  Joum.,  vol.  XXIX,  p.  89,  Roger  de  Buron  acquits  Henry, 
aon  of  Fulcher,  of  five  BhlUingB  a  year  in  order  that  he  may  pay  it  to  the 
Canons  of  Derby.     This  well  accords  with  the  Saxon  Charters. 

Grants  of  lands  were  frequently  made  for  lires,  and  afterwards  either 
to  specified  persons,  or  to  those  to  whom  the  grantee  might  deTise 
them.  Thus  there  is  a  grant  to  Bishop  Brihtelm,  "  et  post  nltimum 
▼its  Bute  terminum  ad  vetustum  mouasterium  sancti  Petoi  "  (VI.  Cod. 
Dipl.  26).  So  there  is  a  grant  to  AiSulf,  "  ut  habeat  quamdiu  Tiyat, 
et  poet  so  duobua  hsaredibua  derelinquat "  (VI.  Cod.  DipL  33.  See 
Ibid.  176).  So  there  ia  a  grant  to  Witgar  for  life,  "et  post  se  trium 
hominum  tfterum  habeat  liberam  poteatatem  donandi "  (V.  Cod.  Dipl. 
230).  Again  we  find  that  lands  were  granted  "  per  spatium  temporis 
trium  hominum,  id  est,  duorum  post  se  heredum  "  (VI.  Cod.  Dipl.  124). 
Lastly,  there  ia  a  grant  to  three  brothers,  and  after  their  deaths  to 
whomsoever  they  may  devise  the  land  (VI.  Cod.  Dipl.  136). 

The  "trinoda  neoeaaitaa"  (that  is,  the  liability  to  contribute  to  the 
repair  of  bridges,  castlee,  or  garrisons,  and  to  serve  on  etpeditiona  aguinst 
the  enemy)  was  so  generally  reeerved  in  kings'  grants  that  any  grant 
without  that  reservation  is  very  suspicious.  And  this  remark  is  strongly 
supported  by  a  charter,  which  grants  immunity  from  all  servicea,  "tribus 
Bemotis  causis,  a  qwihiu  ntdhu  nottrorum  potent  expert  fore,  id  eat 
generalis  expeditionia  necessariA  societate,  so  pontium  urbiumque  jugi 
asBobdatione "  (V.  Cod.  Dipl  232).  And  by  another  charter,  which 
runs,  "  prsBter  id  quod  nobit  oTMiibiu  oommaniter  indigeri  videtur,  id  est 
tria,  exercitfiE  aditum,  pontis  {edificium,  munitionia  castellique  auiilium  " 
(Ibid.  334,  77,  83).  Another  charter  runs,  "nisi  forte  eavrta  pUbi 
neceste  tit  vallum  aut  fossam  hostts  objicere  exercitui,  sou  certe  pontem 
oonstruere  regie,  regisve  expeditionem  iuiro"  (VI.  Cod.  Dipl.  163). 

Nothing  has  been  discovered  to  throw  light  upon  the  manner  in  which 
any  of  these  services  were  performed,  where  the  grant  was  to  a  congre- 
gation or  church,  except  from  a  charter  of  Bishop  Oswald  (YI.  Cod.  Dipl. 
124),  by  which  it  would  appear  that  regularly- truined  cavalry  were  part 
of  the  services  ;  for  the  lands  were  granted  to  the  tenants  on  oondition 
"  ut  omnia  equitandi  lex  ab  eia  impleatnr,  qu»  ad  equites  pertinet." 
*  *  *  *  "  equoB  prceBtent ;  ipai  equitent.'*  But,  unfortunately, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  what  the  "  lex  equitandi ''  here  spoken  of  was ; 
though  the  expression  pleunly  indicates  that  there  was  some  general 
rule  as  to  training  cavalry,  and,  as  they  alone  are  mentioned,  perhaps 
there  was  no  rule  as  to  training  foot  soldiers. 

The  direction  that  the  land  "sine  ullo  obetaculo  reddatur'' — "be 
rendered  without  any  obstacle "  to  the  monastery  of  Bromyard,  may 
poBsibly  imply  that  it  had  formerly  been  attached  to  that  monastery, 
and  is  to  be  "  given  back  "  to  it ;  but  it  may  also  umply  express  an 
absolute  and  decided  g^ft,  conveyed  in  terms  implying  the  acknow- 
ledgment that   it  belonged  to '  turn   who  originally  gave  flreiytbing 
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to  man ;  and  if  (as  we  shall  see  reaaoa  to  think)  that  monasteij 
belonged  to  the  bishop  and  ohurch  of  Hereford,  this  document  is  sub- 
stantially a  lease  for  three  lives.  As  the  payment  of  the  rent  was  to  be 
made  by  every  one  who  held  the  land  at  Bromyard,  and  the  monastery 
at  Bromyard  is  immediately  before  mentioned,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  payment  was  to  be  made  to  that  monaBtery. 

The  wonl  "oelia,"  expressing  the  rent  in  kind  raeerved  by  this 
charter,  ooours  twice  in  Prompt.  Parvul. — (p.  9)  "  Ale,  while  it  is  new, 
M^w  ;"  (p.  193)  "Gyylde,  or  new  viio,  cdium  vel  eelUiJ"  Ur.  Way  says 
that  OroeiuB  states  that  celia  was  the  name  of  a  Spsniah  drink  mkde  of 
wheat,  and  he  thinks  it  may  have  been  sweet  or  unhopped  wort.  In 
Minshieu's  Diet,  bragget  is  said  to  be  a  drink  made  of  honey,  nsed 
in  Wales,  being  the  names  of  two  Welsh  words — brag,  malt,  and  gota, 
honeycombs.  Portug.,  Agoa  melhidfL  Ital.  Medone,  Uydromeli,  Bevanda 
di  acqua  et  miele.  And  in  this  charter  it  seems  to  be  a  drink  of  honey 
mixed  with  water,  from  the  description  given  of  it,  "  hoc  est  buttam 
plenam  vsaque  plenum  mellis." 

One  charter  requires  the  tenant  to  render  "  iiii  boves  vel  vaooas  digi^ 
ffitate,  seu  iiii  vasa  plena  de  melle  "  (V.  Cod.  Dipl.  68).  This  is  very 
similartotbe  terms  of  the  present  charter.  SpelmamutesConciLTibnrietiB. 
anno  895,  Can.  66,"  Ahatineat  se  a  carne  et  a  caseo,  a  vino  et  medone  ao 
mellit£  oerrisii,"  where  "medo"  and  "  mellita  oervisia"  seem  diifereut 
liquids;  and  as  "alter  dulcatum"  plainly  applies  to  thelatter,  "medo" 
may  have  occurred  in  the  missing  space  ;  and  this  goes  to  support  the 
ooDJeoture  that  the  words  were  "alter  ex  medone  bis  oocto."  A 
doubt  may  exist  as  to  whether  the  words  were  "  vel  ejus  pretium."  One 
charter  has  "centum  viginti  porcU  et  quinquagiota  armentis"  (V.  Cod. 
Dipl.  88).  This  shows  that  one  animal  was  meant  by  "armentum" 
in  these  charters :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  and  deserves  consideration 
with  reference  to  the  genuineness  of  this  charter,  that  the  one  above 
tnted  proves  that  a  "  vas  plenum  mellis  "  was  of  equal  value  to  an  ox 

The  blank  after  "suillo"  may  perhaps  be  filled  up,  "Catsrab  vero 
terras  monasterii  qnte  pertinent  ad  Bromyeard,"  Ac  The  words  "nullo 
modo  ooncedamus"  plainly  show  that  the  missing  part  oontained  some- 
thing that  was  not  intended  to  be  granted  or  included  in  the  previons 
words. 

No  suggestion  appears  fessible  as  to  the  blank  after  XXV. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  aubstanoe  of  the  words  missing  after 
" habeutibus."  We  have  "pro  ejna  amobih  pecuniA"  (V,  Cod.  Dipl. 
124);  "plaoabili  peouniA"  (Ibid.,  136);  "oompetenti  pecnniA"  (Ibid., 
108),  &0. ;  any  of  these  might  weU  supply  the  missing  words. 

The  expression  "  liboraliter  liberabo,"  without  anything  more,  is  very 
questionable.  One  tutpidajt*  charter  alone  has  "  liberabo  omnem  terram" 
(Ibid.,  249)  ;  bat  this  charter  is  rather  a  recital  than  a  grant  "  Omni 
servitio,"  "omni  seoulari  servitio  et  regie  tribute,"  "omui  terrensa  servi- 
tutis  jugo,"  and  the  like,  are  regularly  added,  and  then  comes  the  excep- 
tion of  the  trinoda  uecessitss. 

One  charter  mentions  the  exemption  from  all  secular  burthens,  "nisi 
quod  noetro  communi  labore  pertinet,  id  est  expeditione,  pontis  arcisve 
conetructione  "  (Ibid.,  296) ;  and  from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  "  nisi " 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  but "  or  "  except : "   and  this  inference  ia 
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Mpported  by  a  paasage,  vhioh  nms  "  qoia  neo  filium  neo  filiam  nisi  me 
li«butt"(VI.  Cod.  DipL  45);  aud  aloo  by  "kb  omni  snculari  gmvediiia 
ezpera  Din  expeditione,"  ico.  (Ibid.,  193). 

llie  exproaaioD,  "  in  uno  auulo  XV  manouBamm,"  is  similar  to  "  noum 
aatilnm  id  XXX  mancusis  "  in  a  obarter  of  Berhtwulf  (Cod.  Dipl.  ocIt), 
The  tena  "  mauousn  "  frequently  oocura  in  these  charters :  "  manote  "  is 
another  form.  Both  mean  marks.  They  aeem  to  have  been  made  of 
difiereot  kinds  of  metal.  In  these  oharters  we  hare  "  mancas  de  puro 
auro"  (7.  Cod.  Dip].  188);  "  manousaa  puriaaimi  ami"  (Ibid.,  399); 
"  manoosis  auri  "  (VI.  Cod.  DipL  16),  and  the  like ;  all  which  expressions 
show  that  there  were  "manousn"  of  other  metals.  And  we  find  mixed 
metals^  "libria  inter  aurum  et  argentum  "  (V.  Cod.  Dipl.  187) ;  "  auri 
ooctietpurissimiai^enti  stateraa"  (Ibid.,  231);  "libris  probati  argenti" 
(VI.  Cod.  DipL  16). 

"Solacium"  nowhere  else  occurs  in  oonjonctioo  with  "expeditio." 
It  occurs  in  one  instance,  where  land  was  granted  "  in  monaaterii  aoIa< 
tium"  (V.  Cod.  DipL  1);  where  it  evidently  meana  support  or  main- 
tenanoe. 

No  satiafaotory  aolution  ocouib  of  the  missiag  words  after  "  aolacium," 
and  no  aimilar  paasage  has  been  found  to  dear  it  up. 

The  paaaage  "  banc  meam  donationem  atque  hbertatem  umul  cum 
signo  oruois  Chriati  confinnavi  "  is  veiy  like  the  passage,  "  Ego  Eobertua 
Rex  hano  meam  donationem,"  &a.  (V.  Cod.  Dipl.  79) ;  and  possibly  "  Ego 
BerhtwuUus  Rex "  may  have  been  in  the  blank  before  it.  But  then  he 
was  not  the  grantor.  The  grantots  were  Cudwul^  the  biahcp,  and  his 
oongn^tion ;  but  the  mention  of  them  canaot  have  filled  the  vacant 
apace,  for  two  reaaona :  "  oonfirmavi "  must  have  had  the  name  of  one 
person  only  before  it,  and  Cudwnlf  is  named  afterwards.  Some  peraon, 
therefore,  was  named,  and  he  waa  not  the  grantor.  Again,  Cudwul^  who 
was  the  bishop  who  joined  in  the  grant,  is  named  as  oonaenting  aud  sub- 
scribing, which  is  the  common  form  with  those  who  are  not  parties  to 
the  grant,  but  only  consent  to  it.  As  the  King  oonaented  to  the  grant, 
his  name  ought  to  have  appeared,  and  aa  a  consenting  party.  Thu%  in 
a  grant  by  Aldwif,  with  the  consent  of  Ofia,  King  of  the  Mercians,  we 
have  "  >{<  Ego  Aldwif  dux,  qui  donavi,  aignum  sanctfe  orucis  infixi " ; 
and  below,  "  Ego  Ofia,  rex,  Ac.,  confirmo  et  snbscribo  ^"  Ac.  (V.  Cod. 
Dipt.  Si).     No  aatia&ctory  solution  of  this  difficulty  ooours. 

Saxon  obarters  nsnally  show  that  the  names  were  written  under  them  ; 
they  use  euob  terms  as  "  infra,"  "  aubtu^"  "  inferiua,"  "  infra  in  schediili ;" 
and  tbu  charter  has  "quorum  infra  nomina  notantur."  But  all  the 
'names  are  on  the  back  of  this  charter,  and  the  word  "  continetur " 
appears  to  have  been  placed  at  the  lower  right  hand  comer.  This 
word  would  refer  to  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  land  granted, 
which  may  have  been  added.  It  has  been  cut  through,  some- 
what as  the  word  "  cyrographum "  waa  used  at  a  later  period,  but 
it  oould  Boarcely  have  been  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  present 
instance.  Somewhat  similar  statements  occur  in  other  charters; 
e.ff.,  "nomina  in  fronte  hujus  cartuln  aa«aipta"  (V.  Cod.  Dipl. 
74);  "  vocabula  in  alii  parte  istiua  cartolfe  karaxata"  (Ibid.  139);  and 
"nomina  extrineeous  aoripta"  (Ibid.  106).  These  inatances  show  that 
Uie  names  were  not  placed  in  all  cases  under  the  deed,  and  the  last  ehowa 
that  they  might  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  it.     Ayloffe,  "  Calcndaia  of 
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tha  Ancient  Charton,"  Ac,  Introd.,  p,  xill,  speaks  of  origioal  Acts  of 
Counoila  being  ooDstuitl;  written  on  Imth  sides  of  tbe  "  leaf  of  Tollum," 
and  gires  an  instance  wliere  three  witnesses'  names  ooour  ou  the  front 
side,  and  adds,  "  these  occupying  the  whole  spsoe  of  the  one  side  of  the 
leaf,  the  BubscriptiooB  of  the  numerous  other  witnesses  are  continued  on 
the  backside  thereof."  No  doubt,  therefore,  arises  from  the  names 
being  on  the  back  of  this  charter. 

It  is  dear  that  this  charter  has  had  a  piece  below  it  out  off  throngh 
the  middle  of  a  word,  so  as  to  leave  the  upper  part  of  the  letters  still  ou 
this  part  This  is  very  like  the  old  mode  of  framing  indentures  wbere  a 
wavy  line  was  made  acreaa  the  parchment,  and  then  the  parchment  cut 
vith  an  iudented  line  running  tlxrough  the  wavy  line,  and  the  name 
"  indentures  "  arose  &om  the  iDdentatinns  in  each  ;  and  the  whole  deed 
was  written  on  each  piece  of  p«rcliment.  There  is  a  charter  having 
"duasque  aciipturas  per  omnia  oonsimiles  hujua  reconmliationis  eotueribere 
statuituna,  alteram  habeat  episcopua  cum  telligraphis  ecclesiR  ;  alteram 
Egberht  et  ^JSeluulf  reges  cum  htereditatis  eorum  soripturis  "  (V.  Cod. 
DipL,  91).  Ajid  Ayloffe,  "Calendars  of  the  Ancient  Charters,"  &a,  Intr., 
p.  liii.,  speaks  of  "  bipartite  ohirographa "  as  being  not  unoommon  in 
Anglo-SaioQ  and  Anglo-Duiish  times.  There  may  well,  therefore,  have 
been  &  copy  of  this  charter  out  off  at  the  bottom.  (See  VI.  Cod.  Dip!., 
126,  where  "tree  harum  teitns  epistolarum  "  are  mentioned.) 

The  inference  fhim  tbe  deed  is  that  there  existed  a  raonsatery  at 
Kvmyard  at  the  time  it  was  made ;  and  this  may  well  have  been  the 
case,  and  tbe  monastery  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
never  rebuilt  Folkstone  had  a  monastery  which  was  so  destroyed  (Y. 
Cod.  Dipl.,  189;  and  see  Ibid.,  329).  And  at  Whitby  and  Hartlepool 
there  were  abbeys  whidi  were  destroyed  by  the  Danes  ;  the  former  about 
867,  and  which  was  not  restored  until  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  An 
uld  mansion  in  Bromyard  was  called  Kowton  Abbey,  in  which  may  be 
retained  the  name  of  tbe  abbey  destroyed  long  ago.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  there  onoe  was  a  monastery  at  Bromyard,  and  that  it  was 
destroyed  and  never  rebuilt,  than  that  there  never  wss  one  at  all,  if  this 
deed  be  genuine. 

Tbe  fact  that  tbe  manor  of  Bromyard  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Here- 
ford at  the  Domesday  Survey  tends  to  support  the  deed,  and  the  further 
fact  that  tbe  obnrob  is  styled  Collegiate,  tbou^  inaccurately,  tends  tha 
same  way. 

Tbe  expresMon  "foras"  may  refer  to  the  outlying  district  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bromyard,  called  "  the  Foreign,"  a  term  by  uo  means 


[In  the  repairing  of  the  original,  the  edges  where  broken  at  the  second 
fold  have  been  brought  too  closely  together,  making  the  "  d  "  in  "  con- 
ditoris  "  almost  illegible,  and  taueb  cramping  other  tetters  below  it.] 
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February  7,  1873. 
SiB  SiBBALD  D.  Scott.  Bart.,  V.P.,  F.S  A.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  D.  B.  FoaraiiK,  F.8.A.,  read  "Notes  on  a  Roman  Key-like 
Finger-TiDg  of  Gold,  and  a  bicepfaalic  Signet  of  the  Bame  metat,"  which 
were  illustrated  bj  a  amali  Beries  of  tioman  key-ringa  in  bronze  and  gold, 
and  by  two  Roman  fibulEo  of  broose  (the  memoir  has  been  printed, 
vol.  xsiz.,  p.  305,  and  the  Inatitate  has  been  much  aided  in  ite  illuatration 
by  ths  kind  contributions  of  Mr.  Fortnum  and  Mr.  Frank*). 

Mr.  E.  A.  Fkebhah,  D.C  L.,  gave  a  discourse  upon  the  church  of 
Bradfoi'd.on-Avon.  He  had  taken  up  the  subject  afresh,  as  it  seemed  to 
gire  him  a  fitting  opportunity  for  replying  to  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Parker, 
when  treating  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Guildford,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  "Journal"  (Arch.  Jour,  xxis.,  p.  170).  In  these  remarks  Mr. 
Parker  had  put  forth  views  which  had  been  long  discussed  and  settled,  and 
had  stirred  up  anew  a  controversy  which  Mr.  Freeman  thought  had  been 
deotded.  In  discussing  the  date  of  the  tower  of  the  church  at  Guildford, 
Mr.  Parker  spoke  of  the  prevailing  idea  that  it  was  of  the  time  of  King 
Atfred,  "a  statement  which,"  Mr.  Parker  said,  "  involved  the  whole  ques- 
tion whether  the  English  people  were  in  the  habit  of  building  in  stone  before 
the  eleventh  century."  Mr.  Parker  thought  they  were  nW.  "  He  had  not 
been  able  to  find  any  remains  that  he  could  place  earlier  than  the  first  half 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  whatBeda  said  of  the  buildings  at  Yarrow  and 
Monks  Wearmouth  showed  that  they  were  exceptional  buildings  in  lie  Soman 
manner"  The  chief  argument  upon  which  this  opinion  was  founded  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Parker.  "  In  the  long  interval  between  the  years  500  and 
1000  (in  round  nnmbers)  it  appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  in 
most  parts  of  the  world  to  live  in  wooden  houses,  and  to  use  wood  almost 
entirely  for  other  buildings  also.  In  the  tenth  century  we  are  told  by 
contemporary  writers  that  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  people  that  the 
world  would  come  to  an  end  at  the  year  1000.  This  led  them  to  erect 
temporary  buildings  only,  but  immediately  after  that  year  they  b^an 
vigorondy  to  build  in  stone,  and  that  very  substantially,  though  rudely  at 
first.  There  were  no  masons,  no  skilled  workmen,  the  people  had  every- 
thing to  learn  from  imitating  the  Boman  buildings  then  remaining."  In 
reply  to  such  a  general  statement,  Mr.  Freeman  referred  to  the  numerous 
stone  buildings  at  Ravenna,  Constantinople  Romain-moutier,  Lorsch, 
Beauvais,  Aachen,  and  other  places  upon  tlie  continent  which  came  within. 
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the  period  named,  mnd  eapeciall^  to  those  oonatnioted  daring;  the  latter 
half  of  the  teath  century  at  Gluumburj,  Canterbuij,  Winoheeter,  Wor* 
ceater,  BI7,  Ramsej,  and  other  plaoee  in  England.  Rudolf  QUber,  quoted 
bj  Hr.  Parker  in  support  of  his  theory,  did  not,  Mr.  Freeman  contended, 
mean  that  nothing  was  built  in  the  tenth  century,  but  only  that  a  great 
deal  was  built  in  the  eleventh.  There  was  rerj  eariy  in  the  alerenth 
centory  a  change  of  style,  a  bshion  for  making  things  bi^^r,  bat  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  idea  of  bnilding  in  stone  had  come  in  as 
anything  new.  In  Onut's  day  a  "ibinster  of  stone  and  lime"  was  re- 
markable in  Essex  ;  a  "  Kgnea  basUioa  "  equally  so  in  Somerset^  on  aooount 
of  the  existence  of  special  local  materials. 

And  the  church  at  Bradford -on- Avon  was  an  admirable  illtutration 
of  an  eighth  century  building  in  England.  The  attention  of  the 
Institute  nad  been  first  called  to  the  existence  of  that  early  structure 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Bath  in  1857,  when  Mr.  Davis  of  that  city  gave 
a  report  apon  the  church,  and  he  (Mr.  Freeman)  pointed  out  the  special 
features  of  its  construction  when  the  place  was  visited  in  the  course  of  one 
of  the  excursions  from  Bath.  But  the  church  had  long  been  in  a  very 
negleoted  condition,  the  chancel  and  nave  had  for  centnries  been  separated 
from  each  other,  and  used  as  distinct  tenements,  the  one  as  a  cottage,  the 
latter  as  a  school-house.  An  effort  was  being  made  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  an  effort  which  he  thought  most  praiseworthy,  and,  coming  as  it  did 
at  a  time  when  Mr.  Parker  had  thought  proper  again  to  give  publicity  to 
his  peculiar  views,  and  by  implication  to  rob  the  church  at  Bradford  of  its 
claims  to  the  antiquity  which  had  been  generally  assigned  to  it,  he  (Mr. 
Freeman)  ventured  once  more  to  draw  attention  to  those  claims,  and  to 
justify  his  opinion  that  it  was  undoubtedly  an  original  construction  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  that  there  was  at  Bradford  still  very  much  remaining 
of  the  "eoclesiola  "  which  William  of  Malmeebury  saw,  and  which  he  said 
had  been  built  hy  Bishop  Ealdhelm  in  honour  of  St.  Lawrence.  After 
touching  lightly  upon  the  early  history  of  that  part  of  England,  and  the 
other  establishments  founded  by  Bishop  Ealdhelm,  all  of  which  had  dis- 
appeared, Mr.  Freeman  continued  :  "  But  at  Bradford  the  case  is  widely 
different.  The  building  is  there  standing,  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  is  the  '  ecclesiola '  spoken  of  by  William  of  Malmesbnry,  and  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Ealdhelm.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
he  was  right  in  his  belief." 

The  bnilding  stands  at  a  little  distance  to  the  north-east  of  the  parish 
diurch,  and  is  an  etxUiiola  indeed,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north 
porch,  but  measuring;  within  from  east  to  west  less  than  forty  feet.  Ite 
proportionate  height  however  is  most  remarkable ;  the  walls  alone  of  the 
nave  are  as  high  as  the  nave  is  long,  while  in  the  chancel  the  height 
again,  without  reckoning  the  roof,  is  considerably  greater  than  the  length. 
Both  nave  and  chancel  an  enriched  with  flat  pilaster-strips,  and  with  a 
flat  arcade  cut  out  of  single  stones,  whidi  also  runs  round  the  flat  end, 
there  being  no  east  window.  In  the  gables  and  in  the  porch  the  arcade 
seems  to  have  been  exchanged  for  smtdl  shafts  not  supporting  arches,  as  in 
many  Italian  churdies.  The  masonry  is  remarkably  good,  being  made  of 
square  stones,  though  now  unlut^ily  some  ugly  gaps  are  seen  between 
them.  The  doorway  and  the  chanoel-arch  are  of  distinctly  Primitive 
Romaneeque,  and  very  narrow,  the  chancel-arch  especially  so.  Over  the 
-1....^  are  two  carved  figores  of  angels  very  like  some  of  those  in  early 
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maniucripta,  espwdallj  in  the  Benedictional  of  St.  iBthelwold.  Sucli  is  tho 
"eocleaioU"  which  William  of  Malmnbuiy  believed  to  be  the  genuine 
work  of  Aldhelm.  Its  most  important  features  were  well  ahown  in  the 
drawings  Mr.  Irvine  had  kindl;  sent  for  their  examination. 

There  is  a  notice  of  the  dmriili  or  monastery  of  Bradford  >n  »  charter  of 
King  fithelred  (Codex  Diplomat.  III.  319),  in  which  tho  monatterj  of 
Bradford  is  given  to  the  nuns  of  Shaftesbury  as  a  place  of  refuge,  to  which 
the^  might  flee  with  the  bod?  of  the  newly- martjred  King  Edward  in  case 
of  Danish  incursions  j  hut  this  does  not  prove  anjthing  as  to  the  date  of 
the  building.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  belief  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  that  the  building  was  the  work  of  Ealdhelm,  but  the  vague  notion 
that  Ealdhelm,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  or  beginning  of  the  eighth, 
could  not  have  built  anything.  William  of  Malraesbury  was  a  good 
architectursl  antiquary,  as  his  account  of  Westminster  showed,  and  it  was 
for  those  who  disputed  his  witness  to  prove,  and  not  to  assume,  that  he 
was  wrong. 

Sib  Gilbest  Scott  considered  that  Mr.  Freeman  had  fully  proved  his 
case,  and  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  special  characteristics  which  distin- 
guished pre-Norman  work, about  which  bethought  there  could  be  no  possible 
doubt — and  in  Norman  work  there  was  but  little  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing the  early  from  the  late.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  referred  to 
the  discovery  of  balusters  in  the  early  work  at  Dover,  precisely  similar  to 
those  at  Honks  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  and  instanced  other  examples  of 
special  features  indicating  an  early  period  of  construction.  Mr,  Ferrej 
also  supported  Mr.  Freeman,  and  remarked  specially  upon  the  arcading 
existing  at  Bradford.  Mr.  Dickinson  also  added  some  observations,  and 
thought  that  there  were  still  some  points  of  difficulty  about  the  architec- 
ture at  Bradford  as  r^ards  the  arcade  work,  the  sham  arches,  recesses,  Sm. 

Mr.  WallRR  made  some  remarks  upon  the  drapery  of  the  figures,  and 
Mr.  Freeman  replied  shortly  to  the  observations  that  had  been  made,  in 
acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks  expressed  to  him  by  the  chairman, 

Sntfiiuilfe^  anV  SQorU  ol  «rl  Crliaftrll. 

By  Mr.  C.  D.  E.  Fobtnum,  F.S.A. — A  series  of  fourteen  Roman  Key- 
rings in  bronze,  a  gold  Byzantine  Signet-ring,  and  two  Bonum  Fibnlm  of 
bronze. 

By  Mr.  J.  T.  Ibvinb. — A  series  of  drawings  and  sketches  illustrating 
the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Brad  ford-on- Avon,  consisting  of  a  ground 
plan,  various  sections,  elevations,  and  diagrams.  Also  drawings  of  archi- 
tectural detuls  at  Widdlebury,  Salop,  and  Milboume  Port,  Dorset,  in 
Illustration  of  those  at  Bradford. 

By  the  Chaikmak. — A  long-necked  rowel  spur  (neck  three  inches  long), 
fifteenth  century ;  found  A.n.  1670,  between  four  and  five  feet  below  ihe 
surface,  in  Geewell  Street,  opposite  the  office  of  the  Chartered  Gas  Company, 
tfo.  147  ; — The  contents  of  two  cases  preserved  in  the  Board  Room  of  the 
National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Bishopsgate  Street,  comprising 
sundry  articles  of  various  dates  found  in  making  the  foundations  for  the 
New  Bank  House,  in  1862.  Among  them  may  be  specified — Fragments 
of  Roman  pottery,  on  one  is  the  mark  Bvfiaiti,  M.  ;— Coins  of  Nero,  Car- 
au^us  (a.  d.  293,  &ev.  Pax  Aug.),  Vespasian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Faustina  I , 
Fanadna  IL,  Trajan,  Domitian,  and  many  others ; — a  short-necked  rowel 
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spur,  mnoh  corroded,  ptvbably  fourteenth  oeotury ; — an  English  encaustio 
tile,  fourteenth  centiuy; — an  earthenvare  side  flash  or  costrel,  probably 
fifteenth  century ; — a  FlemUh  tile,  eixteentb  oentary ; — a  gallipot,  EngUab 
delft,  end  of  seventeenth  centory. 

By  the  Lokd  Diqbt,  through  the  Ber.  C.  W.  Bingham. — A  Ring-broooh 
of  bronze,  found  on  hii  estate  is  King's  County,  Ireland.  The  flat  ez- 
tr«mitiei,  vhich  were  probably  enamelled,  will  be  seen  to  be  ornamented 
with  pecmliar  oroesea,  unique  on  ench  objects.  It  may  probably  be  assigned 
to  Uio  ninth  centniy  of  our  era. 


RfDg.bmoch found  In  Xing'! Coant7,  Inland.    <P(illil».) 

By  the  Rer.  J.  E.  Waldt.— A  Sword  formerly  belon^g  to  one  of  the 
De  Veres,  Earl  of  Oxford.  The  bUde  is  probably  Genoan,  and  may  be 
of  the  time  of  Heniy  VIII.  On  it  ia  the  mark  of  a  dog  (wolf!)  somewhat 
similar  to  that  noticed  on  one  of  the  "  Edwardus  Piins  Ai^Ue  "  weapons. 
The  hilt  is  oomparattTely  modem. 

By  Mr.  R.  H.  SonaN^viTH,  F.S.A. — Two  Boman  Eey-risgs  of  bronze, 
one  of  which  was  found  at  Sildiester  ; — an  antique  silver  ring  with  bronze 
key  attached..  On  the  bezel  is  a  representation  of  a  fisherman  and 
inscription. 

By  the  Eer.  E.  Vknablhs, — A  thumb-ring  of  steel,  lined  with  gold. 
On  the  bezel  is  engraved  a  bee-hive  with  bees  and  an  Inscription,  ap- 
parently in  6reek  characters.  It  Is  probably  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
was  found  by  Mr.  Akrill,  of  Easlgate, Lincoln,  somefifly  years  ago,nhen  dig- 
ging in  the  ruins  of  the  Benedictine  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Lincoln 
(a  cell  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York),  called  by  Leland,  St.  B^,  and  said  to 
be  "  in  one  of  the  East  suburbs,  scant  half  a  mile  from  the  Minster."  The 
remains  of  the  ohapel  and  of  some  of  the  domestic  buildings  still  exist  in 
meadows  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Witbam,  half  a  mile  south-east  of  the 
Oathedial. 

By  Mr.  F.  C.  Spukbbll. — Two  "surface"  flint  implements  found  near 
each  other  at  Erith  Marsh,  Kent. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Skitr. — A  Boman  Dice,  found  near  the  house  of 
Capt.  Wyndbam,  of  Wans,  Wilts.     The  site  ia  near  the  Wans  Dyke,  and 
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doae  to  the  Roman  Station,  Vertucio,  on  the  ro^d  from  BatK  to  Marl- 
borough. 


noiwa  Difls  (bund  nur  tha  Wfuu  Dyke,  WUla.    (l^iU>lnk) 

By  Ur.  J.  H.  Mathbws. — Two  Braceleta  made  of  gold  coins,  contisting 
of  four  angels  of  the  time  of  Henrj  VII.,  two  angels  of  Henry  VIII.,  ona 
crown  of  Edward  VI.,  three  angels  of  Elizabeth,  and  two  half-WTereignB  of 
Elizabeth  (figured  in  Ruding.  vols.  II.  and  III.).  They  were  diioorered 
about  fourteen  years  ago  in  a  bag  hidden  away  in  the  thatch  of  a  oottage 
at  Malpas,  Gheabire,  on  the  property  of  J.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  Esq. 

March  7,  1873. 
OoTAvins  MoROAN,  Esq.,  M.F.  and  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Hankbt  read  " Remarks"  upon  a  series  of  forty-nine  his- 
torical cards,  with  engravings,  representing  the  conspiracy  of  Titus  Oates. 

"  It  ia,  1  believe,  undisputed  that  playing  cards  have  an  ancient  and 
Eastern  origin.  Undoubtedly  painted  papers  or  cards  bare  long  been  in 
use  among  the  Chinese  and  Hindus,  and  a  pack  of  Hindustane  origin,  is 
said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  whioh,  when  pre- 
sented to  Captain  Cromline  Smith,  in  1815,  by  a  high  class  Brahmin, 
was  declared  to  be  1000  yeara  old.  These  cards  resemble  neither  the 
modem  Asiatic  nor  European  descriptions,  the  pack  consisting  of  ei^t 
suits  in  Tarions  colours.  There  are  kings  mounted  on  elephants,  and 
viziers  on  horses,  tigeis  and  bulls  ;  but  the  signs  whioh  indicate  the  values 
of  the  common  cards  are  too  obeoure  and  unrecoguizabla  to  be  now  used 
even  by  native  players. 

"  Sir  William  Jones  muntuned  that  card-playing  was  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  still  more  ancient  game  of  chess,  which  also,  derived  from  the 
East,  has  been  adopted  by  every  civilized  nation  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth, 
and  has  solaced  the  leisure  of  the  more  refined  among  men  from  a  very 
remote  period.  And,  in  truth,  the  same  principle  would  seem  to  pervade 
the  one  and  the  other.  In  both  games  there  is  an  antagonism  between  the 
parties,  who  seek  to  overpower  each  other  by  the  use  of  instruments  vary- 
ing in  intrinsic  power  or  valuer  which  also  lose  or  acquire  influence  nnder 
given  combinations  of  time  or  place.  And  it  may  well  be  conceived  that 
such  a  modification  of  the  contest  as,  while  preserving  the  main  features  of 
the  game,  should  substitute  the  fiiscinations  of  chance  for  a  sustained  effort 
of  thought  and  calculation,  would  be  congenial  and  acceptable  to  Eastern 
indolence.  To  work  out  the  change,  ooloured  papers  or  cards  would  become 
the  natural  substitutes  of  the  movable  carved  figures  employed  on  tho 
chess  board,  retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  similar  names  and  uses.  The 
parallel  may  not  be  complete,  yet  there  is  enough  resemblance  between  tha 
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tno  games  to  warrant  Sir  W.  Jonee  in  hia  theoiy,  and  it  is  ku  interesting 
fact  in  its  support,  that  the  ancient  Hindu  game  of  chess  was  placed  by 
two  persons  on  a  side,  who  were  allied  in  attack  and  defence  precisely  as 
in  a  whist  party  of  our  own  day.  And,  further,  u  the  original  Hindu 
chess  t>ore  the  name  of  the  gsme  of  the  Four  B^jahs  or  Kings,  this  very 
term  may  be  found  in  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  our  Bdward  1,  as  an  item 
of  expenditure,  'Ad  opus  regis  ad  ludendum  ad  quatuor  regee,'  an  entry 
whictk  Is  considered  to  have  referred  to  a  game  at  cards. 

"  Tlie  diatiuguishing  signs  or  characters  of  the  playing  cards  have  varied 
immensely  at  different  times  and  in  different  countries.  The  pips  or  spots 
which  are  now  spades,  clubs,  hearts,  and  diamonds,  have  been  put  as  leaves, 
acoms,  bells,  cups,  swords,  fruit,  heads,  and  other  objects.  In  like  manner, 
the  court  cards  have  undergone  many  rarieties  of  representation.  In  har- 
mony with  the  ancient  title  of  '  the  Oame  of  the  Four  Kings,'  royalty  has 
generally  taken  and  maintained  the  prominent  pUce.  About  the  year 
1G60,  heraldic  cards  were  introduced  iiito  this  country,  the  king  of  dubs 
being  represented  by  the  arms  of  the  Pope,  of  spades  by  those  of  the  King  of 
France,  of  diamonds  by  those  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  of  hearts  by  those  <^ 
England.  Hence  Mr.  William  Chatto,  in  his  '  Origin  and  History  of  Flaying 
Cards,*  prefers  the  term  '  Coat  Cards,'  as  more  correct  than  the  usual  phrase, 
'  Court  Cards,'  for  which,  howeTCr,  Stnitt  assigns  another  reason,  that '  men 
and  women  wore  coats  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  devices  of  flowers  or 
animals.*  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  sach  cards  have  been 
subjected  to  great  and  whimsical  mutations,  in  obedience  t«  the  tone  of  th« 
xaUonal  mind  and  the  varying  phases  of  popular  feeling.  Thus,  in  the 
earlier  times,  the  French  represented  the  kings  by  David,  Alexander, 
C(Bsar,  and  Charlemagne,  or  by  Solomon,  Augustus,  Clovis,  and  Constantine. 
Later,  under  the  influences  of  the  great  Revolution,  the  places  of  the  kings 
were  supplied  by  names  eminent  in  literature,  as  Moli^re,  I*  Fontaine, 
Voltaire,  and  B^usseau  ;  wliile  the  anti-monarchical  sentiment  of  the  day 
gratified  itself  by  replacing  the  queens  by  the  four  virtues.  Prudence, 
Justice,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude.  In  like  manner,  Bepublican  prefereocM 
have  been  r^ected  in  the  playing  cards  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
chief  magistrates  have  been  made  to  usurp  the  time-honoured  places  of  the 
four  kings.  In  a  pack  manufactured  sonie  thirty  years  ago,  in  New  York, 
the  president  of  hearts  is  Washington,  the  president  of  diamonds,  John 
Adams,  while  Franklin  and  La  Fayette  preside  over  the  clubs  and  spades ; 
Venus,  Circe,  Fortune,  and  Minerva  appear  as  representatives  of  the  obnox- 
ious queens,  while  the  harmless  knaves  are  with  some  inconsistency  trans^ 
formed  into  Indian  chie&, 

'■But  the  cards  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  exhibit  to-day,  supply  a 
very  singular  (and  possibly  unique)  example  of  the  display  of  popular  fil- 
ing as  stamped  upou  the  ordinary  appendages  to  mere  play  or  amusenjent, 
And  the  publication  of  a  series  of  plates  so  intensely  partisan  in  their 
character,  affords  a  remarkable  testimony  to  tlie  agitated  state  of  the  publio 
mind,  while  under  the  influence  of  the  stirring  revelations  of  Titus  Dates, 
Bedloe,  and  the  other  informers.  This  pack  of  cards  was  published  in  the 
year  1679  or  1680,  when  the  excitement  and  apprehension  of  the  allf^^ 
Popish  plot  was  at  its  highest,  and  it  contains  the  history  of  all  the  im- 
puted conspiracies,  '  excellently  engraved,'  as  the  advertisement  runs,  '  on 
copper  plates,  with  very  large  descriptions  under  each  card.'  '  Aspersersof 
this  pa<^,'  it  is  added,'  '  plainly  show  themselves  to  be  popishly  affected.' 
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"  This  class  of  mrds  will  be  found  to  be  the  o^pring  of  periods  of  extnt- 
ordinarj  political  or  party  excitement.  They  were  the  caricatures  of  the 
day,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  their  publication  had  any  other  object  than 
the  ezpreeeion  of  popular  feeling  in  a  form  which,  if  convenient  for  general 
circulation,  must  hare  been  objectionable  to  players,  as  likely  to  distract 
their  attention  from  the  gama  la  1733  Sir  Joseph  Banks  exhibited  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a  pack  of  thb  nature,  turning  on  the  incidents 
of  the  Spanish  Invasion.  The  'Journal  of  the  Archteological  Aasooiation 
for  )853-4  '  contains  a  full  description  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  of  another  pack, 
holding  up  to  ridicule  the  Rump  Parliament  and  ite  leading  membeTs. 
That  pack  was  purchased  at  the  Hague,  by  the  late  Mr.  Prest,  who 
believed  it  to  be  unique,  and  supposed  the  designs  to  have  been  made  and 
engraved  in  Holland,  for  the  amusement  of  Charles  and  his  refugee  Court. 

"  Reverting  to  the  cards  now  exhibited,  there  are  some  curious  drcatn- 
atances  connected  with  their  publication,  which  may  be  worthy  of  mention. 
In  the  first  number  of  '  Mercurius  Domesticus,  or  Pieces  both  from  City 
and  Country,  published  Fiyday,  Becember  19,  1679,'  was  advertised,  'A 
pack  of  cards  oontaining  an  history  of  all  the  Popish  plots  that  have  been 
in  England,  banning  with  those  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  ending 
with  this  last  damnable  plot  against  bis  Majesty  Charles  II.,  excellently- 
engraven,  iia.  (as  above).  The  like  not  extant.  Sold  by  Randal  Taylor, 
near  Stationers'  Hall,  and  Benjamin  Harris,  at  the  Stationers'  Arms,  under 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  Oomhill.     Price  One  Shilling  each  pack.' 

"  Now  this  pack,  though  thus  set  forth  as  newly  published,  never  appears 
to  have  seen  tbe  light.  No  example,  at  least,  has  been  discovered  by  the 
writers  on  the  history  of  playing  cards.  Probably  the  soheme  was  too 
wide,  and  tbe  incidents  of  '  all  ^e  plots  that  have  been  in  England '  too 
Dumerons  to  be  comprised  in  one  pack  ;  and  as  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  two  separate  series  so  identical  in  t^racter,  would  be  issued  at  the 
same  moment,  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  the  cards  before  ui 
were  published  as  a  modification    of  the  original  and    more  extensive 

"  The  pack  is  not  quite  complete,  three  cards — the  eight  of  spades,  the 
knave,  and  the  ten  of  diamonds — being  defident.  The  copperplate  en- 
gmvitigB  are  printed  on  pap^r,  so  thin  as  to  be  useless  for  purposes  of 
vard-playing  until  pasted  on  a  thicker  fabric.  I  have  v^nly  essayed 
to  discover  a  connection  between  the  sequence  of  tbe  cards  under  their 
reepective  suits  and  the  order  of  the  events  which  the  several  plates  record. 
For  the  personal  history  of  the  informers  is  so  intermingled  with  the  atot; 
of  the  plot,  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  set  oat  the  cards  in  their  historic^ 
order;  and  ejcoept  in  the  account  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Qodfrey,  such  an 
effort  at  arrangement  only  brings  about  a  hopeless  confusion  in  suits  and 
numbers.  Godfrey's  prominence  in  these  events  is,  however,  well 
sustained,  for  his  tr^c  history  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  suit  of 
spades,  the  description  of  which  section  may  serve  as  a  fitir  sample  of  the 

"  Reginning  with  the  queen,  and  following  in  order  downward  to  the  two 
of  spades,  we  find  pictorial  representations  described  as  follows  : — 1.  The 
Club  at  the  Plow  Ale  House  for  the  murther  of  Sir  E.  B.  Oodfrie ;  2.  He 
is  d(^d  by  St.  Clement's  Church ;  3.  He  is  persuaded  to  goe  down 
Sommerset  House  Yard  j  4.  He  is  stranf^ed — Oirald  going  to  stab  him ; 
5,  (The  eight  of  spa^  missing)  ;  6.  The  body  is  shewed  to  Oapt.  Bedlow 
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and  Ur.  Fnnoe ;  7.  The  dead  body  conreyed  out  of  Sommereet  House  in 
a  Sedan  ;  6.  The  bod;  oarr^'d  to  Primrow  Hill  on  a  Hone  ;  d.  The  Mnr- 
theren  are  diTerting  themselTes  at  Bow  aHer  the  Hurther ;  10,  (Next, 
but  out  of  iti  historical  place,  comee  the  three  of  spades)  showing  the 
execution  of  the  Murtherers  ;  11.  (And  after  that)  the  Funerall  of  Sir  E. 
Godfiie.  The  two  of  hearts  actually  opens  this  story,  the  description  at 
foot  being,  '  Sir  E.  B.  Godfrie  takeing  Dr.  Oatee  hb  depoeitions,'  while 
the  king  of  spades,  which  in  the  natural  order  should  hare  commenced 
the  history,  only  represents  an  after  event,  viz.,  '  Mr.  Pnnce  discoTering 
the  Murther  to  the  King  and  Conndl.'  Not  less  than  six  of  the  cards 
represent  Capital  Executions,  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  seriea  may  be 
oDseired  in  the  ace  or  one  of  hearts,  which  repreeents  '  The  plot  first  haloht 
at  Rome  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinalls,'  die.,  in  which  his  Holiness  appears 
sitting,  key  in  band,  with  three  Cardinals  and  a  Bishop,  while  the  Devil 
is  seen  crouching  under  the  Council- table. 

"Besides  this,  are  depicted  several ' Consults,'  or  minor  plots  among 
Jesuits  and  others  in  various  localities.  In  one  plate.  Father  Conyers 
oocupies  the  pulpit,  preaching  disloyalty  ;  and  in  seTeral  others  bribes  are 
being  offered,  or  money  distributed  to  forward  the  designs  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Coleman,  Whitebread,  Langhornej  and  Dugdale  have  each  their 
respective  histories,  while  two  of  the  cards  bring  into  the  plot  the  guilt  of 
the  Fire  of  London,  one  of  these  representing  *  Qiffard  and  Stnbbs  bribing 
a  Made  to  set  fire  to  her  Master's  House,'  and  the  other  showing  London 
in  flames,  with  the  inscription  at  foot — 
"  London,  remember 
The  Second  September  (dste)  2  September  1SS6.' 

"  The  cards  are  the  property  of  the  widow  of  a  Brighton  tradesman. 
She  inherited  them  from  her  fetber,  a  tenant-farmer,  whose  iamily  (Buck- 
hurat  bj  name)  bad  occupied  the  same  farm,  at  Old  Bomney,  in  Kent, 
during  a  period  of  two  hundred  years. 

"  It  is  not  known  how  or  when  these  were  acquired,  but  we  have  first 
the  &ct  of  possession  for  three  generations,  and,  secondly,  that  two  of  these 
generations  bring  us  within  eighty  years  of  the  date  of  issue.  And  in  a 
family  so  singularly  prone  as  that  of  the  owner  to  follow  in  each 
other's  steps,  and  possessed,  as  her  little  properties  clearly  indicate,  with  a 
taste  for  relics  and  curiosities,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  they 
have  been  the  first  and  the  only  proprietors.  The  family  traditions  have 
assigned  a  high  importance  and  value  to  these  cards." 

Mr.  Oldfield  added  some  remarks,  chiefly  in  reference  to  other  some- 
what similar  packs  of  cards.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Nichols  said  that,  in  IS49,  ha 
had  an  imperfect  set  of  similar  cards,  eight  of  which  were  published  in 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  September,  1849,  and  he  referred  to  the 
"  Herald  and  Genealogist "  (vol.  iii.,  p.  67),  in  which  such  pictorial  cards 
were  reviewed.     At  least  four  such  sets  were  known. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Wallba  read  a  Memoir  "  On  Wall-paintings  recently  dis- 
covered "  (printed  at  p.  35). 

Mr.  W.  F.  Yebnor  contributed  "  Supplementary  Notes  on  the  SUver 
Oar  as  a  badge  of  Admiralty  Jurisdiction,"  These  were  in  continuation 
of  those  supplied  by  Mr.  Albert  Way  upon  the  photograph  of  the  Silver 
Oar  forwarded  by  General  Lefroy  from  Bermuda,  to  which  tbey  have  been 
added  (see  p.  94).     Mr.  Dunkin,  Sir  Edward  Smirke,  and  the  Churman 
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■dded  Rome  remarkB  in  rererence  to  e:ianiples  known  to  them  ;  Mr. 
Morgui  apeoially  referring  to  that  figured  upon  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Lewia, 
in  the  church  of  Abeigavennj. 

9nl[qiiftir«  mU  maiU  of  9M  KfitOiUtll. 

By  Mr.  S,  A.  H  a  nkkt,— Forty-nine  cards  engraved  with  incidenU  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Titus  Oates. 

Ey  Mr.  J.  Q.  Wallbk. — Photographs  and  Bketches  of  wall-paintings  at 
Wisboro'  Green,  Sussex,  and  South  Leigh,  Oxfordshire. 

By  the  Chairman. — An  etui  (eighteenth  century)  of  silver  and  green 
fishskin,  containing  the  following  instrumenta  : — A  pair  of  silver  handles  ; 
a  knife  and  fork  ;  a  nutia^  grater;  a  corkscrew  ;  a  packing  needle  and 
stiletto  ;  a  penknife  ;  pair  of  scissors  ;  tweezers  and  nail  file  ;  toothpick 
and  earpiok  ;  peuoil  and  pen  ;  ivory  tablets  ;  pair  of  compasses ;  sQver 
6-iiioh  ruler. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Bbbkhard  Smith. — Nine  examples  of  curved  swords,  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  They  may  be  compared  with 
that  lately  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dod,  and  inti»ibed,  "  Edwardus  Prtos 
Anglite  "  (see  p.  6).  Seven  of  the  present  examples  have  grips  of  stag's 
horn,  like  the  inscribed  sword;  and  one,  that  dated  anno  1666,  has  a 
guard  for  the  knuckles  of  much  the  same  type,  but  is  probably  of  earlier 
date,  being  contemporary  with  the  blade.  The  guard  of  the  "  Prins 
Anglite  "  sword  appears  to  be  of  the  Cleorgian  era,  but  the  blade  may  well 
be  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,  and  was  perhaps  made  for  an 
attendant  of  his  when  Prince  of  Wales,  by  some  foreign  cutler,  who  com- 
mitted the  blunder  of  substituting  "  Anglin  "  for  "  Walliffi."  One  of  the 
blades  is  dated  anno  1553,  bat  it  seems  very  doabtful  if  any  weapon  of 
this  class  is  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  It  wss  remarked  by 
Mr.  Hewitt,  that  as  Henry  VIII.  had  Qerman  artizana  in  England  in  his 
pay,  the  swords  of  this  special  character  might  have  been  made  in  England. 
The  inscribed  swords  wtre  doubtless  not  military  weapons. 

By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Jarvis— Two  portions  of  the  bronse  frame  of  an 
tttdmoniire,  found  in  Lincoln,  with  inscription  inlaid  in  silver.  On  one 
side  might  be  read  "Reqvies  ....  vivisj"  on  the  other,  "Lavs 
Dbo  ....  Des  "  1 — Saasanian  signet  of  white  cornelian,  from  the  north 
of  India— a  fine  specimen. 

By  Mr.  B.  Pepis. — A  small  collection  of  flint  implements  (about  six- 
teen in  number).  They  were  found  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
Humber,  on'  "  warrens"  known  by  the  names  of  Scunthorpe  Warren  and 
Coningsby  Warren.  They  had  been  picked  up  by  a  labourer  during  the 
last  t«n  years,  when  he  had  occasion  to  cross  the  "  warrens  "  on  his  way  to 
work.  These  "  warrens ''  are  &st  changing  their  appearance,  and  are  now 
no  longer  a  harbour  for  conies,  iron  blast- iiimaces  taking  their  place. 

April  4,  1873. 

OcTAvma  MoftOAN,  Esq.,  M.P.  and  T.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Eev.  J.  Lbb-Waenbe  read  "  Remarks  on  a  Charter  of  Cuthwulf, 

Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  the  time  of  Berhtwulf,  King  of  the  Mercians," 

which  he  exhibited.    (These  have  been  embodied  in  the  notes  and  comments 

appended  to  an  extended  copy  of  the  document  at  p.  174).     Many  of  the 
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terms  and  pbruea  in  this  instrament  exdted  dbcosabn,  in  wliich  the 
Ohainnan,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Qreaves,  Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  and  othera,  joined. 

Mr.  G^.  M.  Atkinsoh  read  "  Notes  on  the  supposed  Miea  of  Mythra  di»- 
coTered  beneath  the  Basilica  of  San  Clemente  at  Home,"  which  had  been 
furnished,  at  his  suggestion,  b^  Mr.  Caspar  Clarke,  of  the  Souih  Ken- 
sington Museum,  together  with  some  phoU^raphs  of  the  objects  noticed. 

"  The  Basilica  of  San  Clemente  at  Borae  (possessing  the  arrangement  and 
details  of  the  earliest  form  of  a  Christian  church),  was,  until  recently  con- 
sidered as  one  that  still  remained  perfect  and  unaltered.  The  claim  to 
antiquity  resting  upon  an  uoiDterrupted  historj  for  nearly  eighteen  oen- 
turies,  few,  if  any,  of  the  Boman  churches  could  show  in  eocleeiastical  record 
such  constant  allusion  to  important  events  connected  with  one  edifice.  The 
earliest  history  is  jumished  by  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  according  to 
which  Clemens  (third  Pope,  x.h.  67  to  78}  built  an  oratory  in  his  bouseon 
the  Ssquiline.  This  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  cbnreh  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  replaced  the  private  ch^)el,  when  in  the  fourth  century  the 
public  celebration  of  the  Christian  worship  was  permitted.  To  John  II. 
(A.n.  532 — 635)  is  ascribed  the  choir  ;  and  there,  sixty  years  later.  Pope 
Qregory  delivered  his  thirty-second  and  thirty-eighth  homilies.  The 
church  was  sufficiently  old  to  require  a  considerable  restoration  by  Adrian  I. 
(a.d,  772—795),  and  to  connect  the  later  edifice  with  the  earlier  oratory. 
St  Jerome  in  his  writing  speaks  of  a  '  church  in  Rome  which  still  pre- 
serves the  oratory  of  Saint  Clement.'  Again  restored  or  nearly  rebnilt  by 
Paschal  II.  (a.s.  1099—1118),  the  vault  of  the  tribune  was  covered 
with  mosaic  in  1297,  and  from  that  date  constant  improvements,  each 
in  the  style  of  the  successive  periods,  connect  the  past  with  the  pre- 
sent. However,  details  and  materials  of  acknowledged  antiquity,  though 
supported  by  history  and  tradition,  do  not  always  constitute  an  antique 
work  ;  tad  when,  in  1857,  the  original  Basilica  was  discovered  neariy  per- 
fect beneath  the  present  building,  little  surprise  was  felt  by  those  learned 
in  Roman  archtaology.  Greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  monks  of  the  Domi- 
nican Convent  to  which  the  cfauroh  belongs,  discovery  did  not  stop  with 
the  treasure  they  had  found — with  the  possession  of  the  long-buried  edifice 
standing  entire,  with  columns  of  rich  marble  and  walla  covered  with  fresco 
pictures,  some  as  fresh  as  when  produced  more  than  a  thousand  year» 

"  Walls  were  broken  through  and  trial  shafts  dug ;  between  forty  and 
fifty  thousand  loads  of  earth  were  removed,  massive  vaults  were  oonstmcle^l 
in  brickwork  to  preserve  the  euperetructure,  and  other  labours  which  werrt 
rewarded:  for  under  the  apse  or  tribune  of  the  newly -discovered  ancient 
church  were  found  passages  and  chambers  of  an  earlier-oonstmcted  work, 
probably  of  the  first  century;  these  were  built  upon  older  works  still.  Two 
parallel  walls  had  to  be  broken  through,  one  the  work  of  the  early  kings, 
the  other  a  massive  work  dating  from  the  first  years  of  the  Bepublio ;  these 
walls  bounded  a  passage,  and  on  descending  to  the  level  of  this  ike  ex- 
plorers were  rewarded  with  further  discoveries,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  chamber  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs.  A  hall,  about  20  ft.  by  40  ft., 
covered  with  a  low  elliptical  vault,  pierced  in  many  places  with  lights  or 

'  The  prindpal  of  time  fresoo  paint- 
inga  faava  been  oopi«d  for  the  SouHi  Ken- 

■iogton  HuMiiin,  under  the  luperiDtend-      Court.  t 
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windows,  the  floor  flat  but  occupying  onlj  a  small  portion  of  tbe  horizontal 
turfiwM,  the  rest  consisting  of  banks  or  steps  solidlj  built  in  brickwork  and 
oovered  with  stuooo.  This  int«rioris  difficult  to  describe,  as  there  ia  much 
detail  constructed  to  serve  tome  purpose  not  explained,  although  the 
chamber  remans  untouched  apparently  since  the  day  when  last  it  wag  used 
for  A*  Berrice  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  photograpb  of  the  interior 
waa  taken  from  a  carefully  prepared  perspective  drawing,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  photograph  the  whole  of  the  actual  work  from  nature.  Every  part 
of  the  chamber,  to  within  a  foot  of  tbe  entrance,  is  shown  ;  a  bank  or  counter 
which  mna  round  three  sidee  of  the  room  stops  short  at  the  entrance  end 
by  sereral  feet,  but  a  step  which  is  in  front  of  this  bank  runs  on  almost  to 
the  entrance,  as  if  to  mask  the  small  flight  of  two  steps  up  to  the  bank. 
These  flights  of  steps  are  really  hidden  from  tbe  entrance  by  screen  walls. 
On  asoending  them  you  arrive  at  the  bank  which  runs  round  the  three 
sides  of  the  room  ;  this  is  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  step  which  runs 
along  the  two  sides  of  the  room  only.  The  bank  slopes  or  curves  down- 
wards from  the  outer  edge  to  the  side  of  the  room,  the  width  being  about 
five  feet  and  the  fall  of  the  slope  six  inches.  Semicircular  breaks  occur  on 
either  side  ;  these  are  shallow,  going  only  down  to  the  level  of  the  step, 
whi<^  is  thus  continued  into  the  bank  ;  two  openings  in  front  of  the  step 
beneath  suggest  places  for  fire,  but  to  the  present  time  no  flues  have  been 
discovered.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  room  the  bank  stops  at  the  screen 
wall,  where  a  flight  of  steps  was  found  descending  to  a  greater  depth.  A 
low  step .  fronts  the  bank  at  this  end  of  the  chamber  which  stops  in  tbe 
centre  against  a  stone  or  altar,  against  which  is  placed  a  smaller  block  ;  a 
smaller  and  cylindrical  stone  is  placed  in  front  of  the  other  two  and  rests 
on  the  floor.  The  wall  behind  the  altar  sounding  hollow,  a  break  was 
made  at  the  centre,  disclosing  a  nit«h  or  small  chamber  in  which  the  muti- 
Uted  statue  of  Mythra  was  found  ;  the  wall  at  the  back  of  this  recess  was 
then  pierced,  but  solid  earth  prevented  further  progress.  The  altar  shown 
in  one  of  the  photographs  was  found  in  one  of  the  chambers  beneath  the 
apse,  also  the  marble  bust  of  Apollo  ;  the  latter  shown  as  restored  presents 
horns,  or  rays  of  light,  not  unfrequent  in  representations  of  the  Sun- 
god. 

"This  short  description  of  the  so-called  Mythric  chamber  or'.Sde«' shows 
that  little  has  been  done  of  any  practical  value  towards  the  discovery  of 
the  actual  use  or  purpose  for  which  this  construction  was  designed :  we 
cannot  blame  the  monks  of  San  Clemente  for  relaxing  in  their  discoveries 
in  this  portion  of  the  vast  works  that  they  have  undertaken  ;  for  not  only 
is  this  section  of  less  interest  to  them  than  the  portions  of  the  old  Basilica 
yet  unexplored,  but  the  great  depth  increases  their  expenses,  especially  as 
r^rds  the  removal  of  water  which  percolates  through  every  portion  of 
the  vaultings.  At  the  time  of  my  visits  to  tbe  Mythric  chamber  there  was 
a  foot  of  water  on  the  floor. 

"Theoeiling  of  the  vault  is  covered  with  a  mosaic,  consisting  of  pieces  or 
cubes  of  glass  and  marble;  a  border  is  visible  through  the  mass  of  stalactite 
covering  the  whole  of  the  sur&ce.  This  ceiling,  if  cleared  from  this  thick 
incrustation,  might  disclose  much;  at  least  it  might  fix  the  period  of  the 
mosaic  enrichment ;  the  staircase  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  now  full 
of  water,  should  be  explored,  and  should  any  pieces  of  sculpture,  Hytbric 
or  otherwise,  rewsH  the  search,  care  should  be  taken  th^  neither  pretty 
arrangements  nor  restoration  be  attempted." 
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By  the  Bev.  J,  LsK-WjiaNBE. — Original  charter  of  Cuthwulf,  Buhop  of 
Hereford,  a.d.  640. 

By  Mr.  J.  E,  Lhk. — Cast  of  tlie  handle  of  a  aickle  of  the  "  bronze 
period,"  which  had  been  lately  found  in  the  lake  of  Bienne,  Switierlaud. 
The  circumstances  of  this  discovery  are  detailed  in  the  following  eztncta 
from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller,  late  President  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Switzerland,  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Lee  : — 

"  Very  little  has  been  done  here  lately  in  archieology,  and  few  anUquities 
have  been  discorered  which  are  new.  The  only  places  where  any  ooneider- 
able  work  has  been  carried  on  are  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne.  Li'tai^en  is  one 
of  the  richest  localities  on  this  lake  for  objects  of  the  stone  age,  and 
Horinften  for  those  of  the  bronze  age,  and  many  relics  hxve  been  found  in 
both  places  by  the  peasantry. 

"  A  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  lake  dwelling  of  Horingen  a  bronze  celt  was 
found,  and  also  a  sickle  wil&  the  handU.  As  you  are  aware,  bronze  sickles 
(Lake  Dwellings,  PI.  xxix.  &gs.  22,  29,  48,  55,  63)  have  been  found  in 
conuderable  numbers,  but  a  complete  sickle — one  withahandle — has  never 
till  now  been  discovered,  and  there  has  even  been  a  question  whether  it  was 
possible  that  these  sickles  bad  been  used  without  handles. 

"  Hr.  Qross,  of  NeUTerille,  os  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  has  solved  this  enigma 
by  obtaining  from  Horingen  a  piece  of  carved  wood,  which  he  reoc^ised 
as  the  handle  of  a  sickle. 

"  This  specimen,  which  is  now  in  a  capital  state  of  preservation,  is  of 
yew  wood,  and  has  been  contrived  with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity,  and 
carved  with  much  skill.  It  was  formed  so  that  the  hand  of  Uie  workman 
could  tie  very  conveniently  in  the  hollow  of  the  wood.  At  the  upper  part 
the  termination  is  of  a  round  form,  with  a  portion  cut  off  obliquely.  On 
this  flat  surface  (a)  the  sickle,  which  usually  has  projecting  lines  upon  it, 
was  fastened,  and  secured  to  the  wood  by  a  ring,  which  ^ain  was  made 
&st  by  one  or  two  nails,  thus — 

"  The  oblique  position  of  the  sickle  evidently  was  intended  to  keep  the 
hand  of  the  workman  from  touching  the  ground. 

"  At  the  lower  part  of  the  handle  there  is  a  thin  projection,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  comb,  which  has  two  perforations.  These  holes  show  that 
the  implement  was  suspended  or  carried  by  a  cord  passing  through  them. 

"  The  hand  of  the  man  or  woman  who  used  this  handle  must  have  been 
surprisingly  small. 

"  The  handle  is  arranged  for  use  by  the  right  hand.     Even  in  the  Stone 
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Age  it  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  implements  in  use  at  that  time 
were  fitted  for  the  right  hand  only." 
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'By  Mr.  G.  M.  Atsikson. — Four  photographs  in  illiutratlon  of  the  di»- 
coveries  conoeeted  with  the  church  of  Saa  Clement«,  Borne. — No.  1.  The 
■upposed,  Mythiio  chambeT ;  No.  2.  "  Mjthn  Tauroctonus,''  showing  four 
broken  pieoet  of  sculpture  in  stone  ;  No.  3.  "  Mythra  ex  petra  nascena," 
showing  a  diminutive  figure  of  the  god  springing  out  of  the  rock ; 
No.  4.  A  bust  of  ApoHo,  restored,  with  fire  horns  projecting  from  around 
his  head. — Plan  showing  the  ancient  Basilica  under  the  church  of  San 
Clemente,  with  a  ground  plan  of  the  oratory,  and  of  the  supposed  Mjthrio 
chamber. 

B;  Mr.  C.  D.  E.  Fokthuh,  F.S.A.— An  English  signet  ring,  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  or  b^^nning  of  the  17th  century,  with  "  memento  mori" 
and  a  skull  enamelled  on  the  back,  and  a  coat  of  arms  engraved  on  the 
front  of  the  bezel,  which  turned  on  a  swivel. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Fullbr  Russell. — A  rare  book  in  illustration  of  the 
Titus  Oatea'  cards  exhibited  at  the  preceding  meeting  (h-;  p.  i&S).  "  The 
Protestants  Fade  Mecum  :  or  FofaaT  displaj'd  in  its  proper  Colonre,  iu 
Thirty  Emblems,  Lively  representing  all  the  Jesuitical  Plots  against  this 
nation,  and  more  full;  this  late  hellish  Designe  against  his  Sacred  Majesty. 
Curiously  engraven  in  copper-plates.  London  :  printed  for  Dan.  Browne, 
Sam.  Lm,  and  Dan  Major,  at  the  Black  Swan  without  Temple-bar,  the 
Feathers  in  Lumbard  Street,  and  the  Hand  and  ^^pter  over  against  St. 
Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet  Street.  1680."  A  perfect  copy.  Extremely 
rare  when  in  that  state. — Also  an  Etui  (»se,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Morgan  at  the  preceding  meeting  (tte  p.  189). 

By  Mr.  C.  Ooldik a.— Copies  of  drawings  of  wall-paintings  lately  found 
in  diorches  in  Suffolk  :—Bacton,  St.  Mary;  The  Last  Judgment,  late 
l6th  century; — Belton,  All  Saints;  St.  James  the  Great,  with  flowing 
hair  and  a  chocolate-coloured  vestment,  shell  on  hat  or  turban,  and  on 
wallet  i  late  Ifith  century; — Bramfield,  S.  Andrew;  St.  John  the  Apostle, 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  both  from  the  rood  screen; — Fretton,  St,  Edmund  ; 
St.  Christopher j — Westhall,  St.  Andrew;  St.  Leonard  and  St. 
Michael,  the  latter  more  probably  St.  George ; — Yaxley ;  Part  of  the 
Last  Judgment.  These  appeared  to  he  finished  with  somewhat  too  much 
artistic  skill  to  be  considered  accurate  representations  of  the  objects. 
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A  DESCRTPTIVE  CATALOGUB  OF  THE  MAIOLICA,  HISPAH0-H0BI3C0, 
PttltarAS,  DAMASCUS,  AND  RHOOIAN  WAKliS  IN  THK  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON  HDSKUM.    By  G.  Dkubt  B.  Fokthun,  F.SA.    Londoti,  1873. 

Thu  is  another  of  the  serin  of  works  on  art  of  which  Mr.  MasJcell's 
"Ivorie*"  is  so  &TourabIe  a  apeoimen.  Mr.  Fortnum's  volume  ie  nearly 
twice  M  thick  as  Mr.  Maskelt's,  uid  differs  from  it  also  in  having  avoided 
photography  for  the  productiou  of  its  illustrations.  Instead  of  a  faded, 
and  in  many  cases,  deceptive  picture — deceptive  in  a  wrong  way — we  have 
here  chromolithographs  and  woodcuts  of  high,  if  not  the  highest,  order. 
The  woodcuts  are  very  superior  to  the  coloured  illustrations,  which  con- 
trast un&vourably  with  the  productions  in  the  same  style  of  French  artists. 
Having  siud  so  much  by  way  of  adverse  criticism  we  have  nothing  more  to 
do  in  the  way  of  feult-finding.  The  book  is  a  great  credit  to  its  aurhor, 
with  whom  alone  we  are  conoenied.  That  the  same  confusing  method  of 
numbering  which  interferes  with  the  value  of  Mr.  Uaskell's  book  is  here 
repeated,  and  that  the  lithography  is  of  a  second-rate  kind,  are  matters 
which  concern  the  department  by  which  the  volume  is  issued. 

Mr.  Fortnnm  in  a  modest  pre&ce  points  ont  that  the  oollection  of 
Maiolica  at  Sooth  Kensington  was  munly  formed  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Robinson, 
who  was  prevented  "by  circumstances "  from  issuing  anch  a  work  as  the 
present  one.  We  have  no  intention  of  inquiring  into  these  "drcam- 
stanoee,"  but  we  agree  with  Mr.  Fortnnm  that  the  public  should  be  made 
aware  to  whose  care  and  ability  they  owe  the  noble  collection  now  national 
property :  a  oollection  which,  if  it  were  united  to  that  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  thus  placed  in  a  situation  more  accessible  to  the  working 
classes,  would  be  not  only  the  largest,  but  perhaps  the  most  usefiil  in 
Europe. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  make  any  exact  classification  of  the  different  kinds 
of  earthenware  comprehended  now  under  the  name  of  "  Maiolica,"  a  term 
which  indicates  with  suffiaent  exactness  the  source  from  which  medieval 
Europe  became  acquainted  with  the  manufacture.  Mr.  Fortnnm  com- 
mences with  an  account  of  the  Persian,  Damascus,  and  Rhodian  wares, 
which  may  be  considered  the  lineal  ancestors  of  the  glazed  pottery  of  Italy. 
He  makes  use  of  some  definidons  worth  pausing  at.  They  occur  in  the 
Introduction.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  "  pottery,  as  distinct  from  porcelain, 
is  formed  of  potter's  clay  mixed  with  marl  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous 
nature  and  sand,  variously  proportioned,  and  may  be  classed  under  two 
divisibns  :  soft,  and  hard,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  composition  or  the 
degree  of  heat  under  which  it  has  been  fired  in  the  kiln."  After  explain- 
ing that  what  we  call  stoneware  and  queen'a-ware  are  '*  hard,"  and  that  the 
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"■oft'wftre  ttaj  be  Kntcfaed  with  a  knife  or  file,  he  proceeds  to  divide 
the  "softwaree"  into  ungkzed,  lustrous,  glued,  and  enamelled.  The 
aneient  potteiy  of  Greece  and  Borne,  what  we  know  as  Etruscan,  and  that 
found  in  Egypt,  all  belong,  as  a  mle,  to  the  first  two  divisions.  The  last 
two  include  If  aiolica.  The  most  ancient  method  of  glazing  appears  to  be 
that  of  applying  to  the  surface  of  a  vessel  the  translucent  sabsCance,  the 
disoorery  of  which  has  alwajs  been  attributed  to  the  PhcBniraans.  As  com- 
mon earthenware  would  not  bear  the  heat  necessary  for  coating  it  with 
glass,  pottery  came  to  be  made  of  materisJs  more  nearly  the  same  as  those 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  glass  itself,  and  many  veij  ancient 
specimens  exist  of  a  kind  analogous  even  to  modem  porcelain.  Qlased 
and  painted  ware,  and  encaustic  tiles,  which  are  of  a  similar  character,  were 
common  throughout  western  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  and  much  earlier  in  some  districts.  But  in  the  twelfth  century 
an  expedition  to  U^oroa  by  the  Pisans,  who  had  been  annoyed  by  the 
deprediationB  of  the  Uoors,  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  brought  home 
in  its  plunder  many  specimens  of  the  pottery,  for  which  that  people  were 
already  celebrated,  and  possibly  also  some  of  the  potteis  themselves.  To 
the  Uoors,  too,  Ur.  Fortnum  traces  the  introduction  into  £urope  of  other 
methods  of  glazing, and  enamelling,  especially  that  for  the  production  of  a 
white  or  coloured  opaqne  glaze  :  and  connects  the  use  of  tin  for  this 
purpose  with  the  existence  in  Spain  of  tin  ores  in  considerable  abundance. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  tonus  "MMolica"  and  "Uajolioa,''  Mr. 
Fortnum  says  it  "has  long  been  and  b  still  erroneously  applied  to  all 
varieties  of  glased  earthenware  of  Italian  origin."  Originally  the  term  waa 
restricted  to  the  Instred  wares,  which  were  peculiarly  those  of  Uajorca : 
and  he  remarks,  "  it  is  a  curious  fact,  proving  their  estimation  "  in  Italy, 
"  that  nearly  all  the  specimens  of  Hispano-Uoreeque  pottery,  which  adorn 
onr  cabinets  and  enrich  our  museums,  have  been  procured  in  Italy,  com- 
paratively few  pieces  having  been  found  in  Spain."  He  also  thinks  with 
many  other  authorities  that  "  the  word  Maioliea  should  be  again  restricted 
to  the  Instred  wares,"  a  proposal  in  which  we  cannot  agree  with  him,  and 
ahich  the  publication  of  his  book,  in  which  it  is  necessarily  applied  by 
inference  from  the  title  to  many  other  kinds,  will  largely  assist  to 
oounteract. 

It  would  take  us  too  long  to  fullcw  Ur.  Fortnum  throughout  the  history 
of  Iialian  maiolica.  There  are  several  interesting  references  to  the  practice 
of  decorating  houses  with  plaques  of  this  matenal,  a  practice  highly  sug- 
geslive  at  the  present  day,  with  the  prevalent  longing  for  variety  in  arclii- 
teoture,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  decoration.  Lnca  delta  Robbia, 
who  seems  first  to  have  made  pottery  coated  with  stanniferous  enamel  in 
Italy,  has  an  extended  notice,  chiefly  derived  from  Mr.  Robinson's  cata- 
logue of  Italian  sculpture  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  There  is 
much  information  also  respecting  the  founders  of  the  Urbino,  Qubbio,  and 
other  centres  of  the  art.  The  second  chapter  consists  chiefly  of  an  abstract 
from  the  MS.  of  Cipriano  Picolpasso,  who  worked  about  1S60  ;  it  is  now 
in  the  Art  Library  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  has  been 
printed  before,  but  not  in  English.  It  contains  many  receipte  both  for 
glazing  and  colours,  and  also  for  forms,  and  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
manner  and  comparatively  simple  appliances  under  which  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Italian  potter  worked.  Mr.  Fortnnm's  third  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  an  enumeration  of  the  finest  oollections  in  existence,  arranged 
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under  their  respectiTe  countries.  The  chief  Italian  museums  seem  to 
have  come  to  England,  or  to  be  in  the  possession  of  our  countrymen  re- 
siding abroad.  There  are  fev  specimens,  aa  already  noted,  in  Spain. 
Qermanj  is  better  off,  and  the  Louvre  collection  comprises  upwards  of 
650  pieces.  The  British  Museum  has  only  about  160  specimens,  but  they 
are  very  choice.  It  is  not  very  easy,  by  the  "  Register  Number"  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  which  appears  invented  on  purpose  to  baffle 
enquiry,  to  tell  how  many  specimens  it  contains,  but  at  a  rough  calculation 
they  seem  to  be  about  800  in  number  ;  their  value  and  beauty  are  fully 
attested  by  this  volume  and  its  illustrations.  The  private  collections  in 
England  are  also  both  extensive  and  excellent,  including  those  of  Mr. 
Fountaine,  of  which  there  is  some  account,  of  Mr.  Cook,  of  Mr.  Vortnum 
himself,  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  and  of  some  fifty  other  gentlemen.  After 
the  Introduction  we  have  the  Catalogue  itself ;  but  Mr.  Fortnum  has  pre- 
fixed to  each  class  of  which  he  treats  another  short  introduction,  containing 
much  special  information  respecting  particular  specimens,  marks,  and  mono- 
grams, and  other  things  of  importance.     The  first  is  on  the  oriental  manu- 
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factures  to  which  the  names  of  Persian,  Damascus,  and  Rhodian  wares  are 
applied  ;  and  here  we  have  further  information  r^arding  the  use  of  glazed 
tiles  for  architectural  purposes,  a  practice  of  which  Mr.  Fortnum  heartily 
approve*.  At  Constantinople  he  tells  us  these  decorations  are  in  a  some- 
what better  state  of  preservation  than  in  many  other  places,  and  be 
instances  various  curious  enamples.  Glazed  pottery  for  wall  decoration 
does  not  seem  to  have  obtained  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  where  Mosaic 
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a  the  ascendant,  and  in  later  times  it  does  not  seem  to  liave  been  eo 
in  Ital;,  except  in  a  Tevr  instances  hj  Luca  della  Robbia.      There 


WtOl  Tile.    Furgiuij,  ITth  wotui;  (p.  3i). 

is  snid  to  be  a  revival  of  the  fashion  in  Persia  of  recent  growth,  and  some 
examples  of  the  kind  from  Scinde  were  shown  in  last  year's  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington  in  the  Indian  Annexe. 

There Js  also  at  p.  39  an  interesting  disquisition  on  the  Moorish  Pottery 
of  Spain.  "  When  first  recognised  as  a  distinct  family  these  wares  were 
found  to  be  difficult  of  clasaification,  from  the  entire  absence  of  dat«s  or 
names  of  manufactories.  Labarte  and  others  considered  the  copper- 1  oat  red 
pieces  to  be  the  earlier,  but  Mr.  J.  C.  Ilobinson,  with  his  usual  acumen, 
saw  in  the  ornamentation  of  various  examples  reasons  for  reversing  this 
arrangement,  and  suggested  one  which  subsequent  observation  has  only 
tended  to  confirm.  lie  ranked  those  pieces  having  a  decoration  in  a  paler 
lustre,  with  interlacings  and  other  ornaments  in  manganese  and  blue,  coats 
of  arms,  &c.,  to  be  of  the  earlier  period  ;  those  having  the  ornament  in 
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the  paler  lustre  onlj,  witfaoat  coloar,  to  be  of  nearly  equal  dale,  as  also 
some  of  the  darker  coppery  examples  yrith  shields  of  arms,  and  of  a  elill 
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later  period  those,  so  glaring  in  copper-coloured  lustre,  as  to  be  more  pain- 
ful than  pleasiog  to  the  eye." 

The  first  Italian  wares  noticed  are  the  "  Sgrafiiati,"  or  incised  specimens, 
ornamented  in  a  mode  of  the  most  primitive  and  universal  kind  in  its 
ruder  form,  but,  like  everything  of  the  kind  undertaken  by  the  Italians, 
improvwl  by  them  to  the  highest  point,  Caflagiolo  and  its  pottery  comes 
next.  "  It  is  probable  that,  were  the  archives  of  Florence  thoroughly 
searched,  some  record  might  be  found  of  the  establish  men  t  or  esistence  at 
Caflagiolo  of  an  artistic  pottery  encouraged  and  patronised  "  by  the  Medici, 
"  but  at  present,  we  hiive  no  such  recorded  history.  Here  again  the  objects 
themselves  have  been  their  best  and  only  historians.  It  was  but  a  few 
years  since  that  the  ill-indited  name  of  this  'botega'  noticed  upon  the 
back  of  a  plate,  was  read  as  that  of  the  artist  who  bad  painted  it,  until  the 
discovery  of  others  more  legibly  written,  proved  that  at  this  spot  important 
and  highly  artistic  works  had  been  produced.     The  o 
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gram  upon  several,  and  the  comparison  of  their  technical  details,  has  led  to 
the  recognition  of  many  others,  and  re?ealud  the  fact  that  thh/tiiriijufi  had 
existfid  from  an  early  period,  and  was  productive  of  a  large  numlwr  of 
pieces  of  varying  quality."  Of  thia  manufacture  it  a.  magnificent  ewer 
ornamented  with  the  arms  and  emblems  of  Leo  X.  It  wax  ^ught  at  the 
Bemal  sale  for  60/.,  and  is  now  at  the  South  EeoaingtoD  Museum.  This 
book  contains  nn  exeellent  woodcut  of  it,  in  which  the  comparative  depth 
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of  the  rarioui  tints  in  which  it  ia  paiuted  are  admirably  rendered. 
We  are  enabled  to  reproduce  this  illustration,  and  several  othere.  Apro- 
pot  of  another  piece  of  Caffagiolo  also  in  the  Museum,  Mr.  Fortnum  says  : 
"  This  extremely  interesting  piece  has  a  certain  degree  of  notoriety,  from 
having  been  deecnbed  as  representing  Raffaelle  painting  the  portrait  of  the 
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Fornarina  on  a  plate,  and  thns  the  myth  that  Raffaello  did  occaaionallj 
paint  on  pottery  was  the  more  accredited."  This  fine  pUte  waj  purchased 
from  the  same  collection  for  120/.  Short  notices  of  Siena,  Monte  Lupo, 
and  other  Tuscan  manufactories  follow,  and  then  we  reach  the  Duohy  of 


Clnnhr  D\Mb.    Biut  Portnit  or  a  Lad;.    Pssuo  or  GubUo,  about  1490— UOO  (p.  £13). 

TJrbino,  with  Pesaro,  Oubbio,  Gualdo,  and  Castel  Durante.  This  is  perhaps 
the  moat  important  part  of  the  book.  Gubbio  was  the  scene  of  Maestro 
Oiorgio's  triumphs.  To  him  many  of  those  charming  plates  which  artists 
of  our  time  admire  are  to  be  attributed,  bearine  portraits  of  some  fair  lady 
with  a  simple  and  appropriate  inscription.  The  Gubbio  ware  is  in  most 
cases  lustred,  and  may  be  taken  as,  on  the  whole,  the  highest  development 
of  this  branch  of  the  art.  It  is  not  always  possible,  or  indeed  worth  while, 
to  distinguish  between  the  work  of  Gubbio  and  Pesaro.  A  reliero  of  St. 
Sebastian  is  the  earliest  dated  piece.  It  is  marked  1501,  but  has  not  the 
name  of  the  maker.  The  manufacture  of  lustred  ware  ceased  before  half 
a  century  had  elapsed.  To  Castel  Durante  is  to  be  attributed  a  circular 
dish  of  whidi  Mr.  Fortnum  gives  a  woodcut ;  it  bears  a  fiiU-face  portnut 
of  Peter  Perugino,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Robinson  a  specimen  of  unique 
interest.  It  was  in  the  Soulages  collection,  and  was  bought  for  2001. 
Mr.  Fortnum  seems  pretty  sure  it  is  of  Castel  Durante,  or  at  least  of  Urbino 
make,  but  it  has  also  been  thought  to  come  from  Caffagiolo.  The  town 
of  Urbino  also  had  its  pottery,  where  Nicolo  da  Urbino  and  the  Fontana 
&mily  flourished,  and  at  which  some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  were 
produced.     There  is  a  poor  and  confused  chromo-lithograph  of  a  plateau  of 
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thii  ware,  and  Beveral  very  fair  woodcuta,  eap«ciiill7  one  of  a  pilgrim's 
battle.  Roman  work  is  next  noticed,  and  then  we  reach  Farnza,  which  is 
commonlj  believed  to  hare  given  its  name  to  all  kinds  of  fictile  ware  Id  the 
French  form  Faytnet.     Mr.  Fortnum  is  at  great  pains  to  distinguish  the 
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chief  artiste  and  their  marks.  We  cannot  follow  him  into  his  researches, 
but  to  persons  specially  interested  in  the  subject,  they  will  be  found  of  tlie 
highest  value.  Among  the  specimens  at  South  Kensington  is  a  plateau  of 
blue  covered  with  a  munificent  design  in  a  lighter  shade,  and  with  a  yellow 
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and  red  shield  in  the  centre.  The  effect  of  this  plate,  of  which  a  coloured 
picture  is  given,  is  extremely  pleasing  and  harmonious.  The  system  of 
painting  in  shades  of  blue  and  while  is  known  as  "  Sopra  azzuro."     The 
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•rma  maj  be  dmcribed  hentldicallj  as  "  benJ^,  or  and  galea."  The  creat 
is  "k  demi-aogel"  holding  the  motto  "Fax."  Mr.  Fortnum  does  not  tell 
as  to  whom  these  bearings  belonged.  There  are  aereral  similar  examples 
in  the  Moseum,  one  of  which  is  engraTed  on  p.  fil4.  When  the  works  of 
Faenca,  nnd  other  potteries  in  the  Marches  hare  been  exhausted,  the  author 
proceeds  to  mention  a  number  of  doubtful  pieces,  among  which  are  some  of 
the  prettiest  in  this  book,  and  concludes  with  a  copious  table  of  books  of 
reference,  and  an  admirable  index. 
On  the  whole  this  is  a  yutj  oomplete  book.     Hr.  Fortnum's  views  are 


here  and  there  open  to  a  certain  amount  of  question,  but  as  he  alwaTS  im- 
partiatlj  states  the  other  side  of  the  matter,  this  is  no  blemish.  His  work 
comes  out  opportunely,  when  the  attention  of  the  public  is  laigelf  directed 
to  the  conTenient  and  often  beautiful  productions  of  modem  "majolica" 
potteries,  and  if  his  volume  tends  to  improve  the  tast«  of  the  public,  as  well 
as  to  satisfy  the  antiquary  nnd  the  connoisseur  in  art,  it  will  not  be  thought 
that  he  has  laboured  in  raia 
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SoMB  intertist  hu  been  excited  hj  the  reoorerj  of  &  brass  pl&te  lost  in 
the  fire  &t  ttie  Chapel  R07&I  of  the  Savoy.  There  were  manj  monatuenta 
in  the  i:hapel,  almost  all  reniainB  of  which  hare  disappeared;  and  it  is  utia- 
factorf  that  this  brass  is  one  of  the  most  interesting.  The  ioKriptioii  niaa 
tm  follows : — "  Hie  jacet  Thomas  Halsej,  L^Iinensis  Gpiscopiu,  in  Basilica 
Sancti  Stephani  Bamse  nationli  Anglicance  penitendarius,  saminn  probi- 
tatis  rir  qui  hoc  solum  po*^.  m  reliquit,  vixit  dum  Tixit  bene.  Cui  Itevns 
oonditur  Qavan  Dolkglas  natione  Scotas,  Dunkellensis  Presul  patria  sua 
exul.  Anno  Xti.  1622."  Hatsey  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Leighlin  in 
Ireland  bj  Cardinal  Wolaey,  but  appears  never  to  have  proceeded  to  hU 
chai^.  The  second  name  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Scottish  poet  and  statee- 
man,  the  third  son  of  Archibald  "  Bell  the  Cat,"  Earl  of  Angus.  Among 
the  State  Paper?,  are  seTenl  references  to  his  journey  into  England.  The 
Bafa-conduct  was  granted  in  January,  J  522.  He  had  started  from  Scotland, 
DeoHmberlS,  1521,  and  appean  to  have  reached  London  in  February.  He 
was  probably  at  Norhatn  Castle  with  Lord  Dacre  on  his  way,  and  seems  to 
have  been  received  and  lodged  at  the  same  nobleman's  house,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  when  he  reached  London.  It  has  been  suppoeed 
that  be  had  lodgings  in  the  Savoy;  but  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  the 
Timet  of  September  23  points  out  that  in  bis  will,  he  speaks  of  being  "  apud 
hoopitium  Domini  Docris  in  partibus  Anglite  in  parochin  Sancti  dementis 
prope  Lundonium."  He  directs  that  his  body  shonld  be  buried  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Savoy  ;  and  hu  will,  which  was  dated  on  the  10th  September,  was 
proved  on  tiie  19th.  He  died,  it  b  believed,  of  the  plague,  and  probably  at 
the  same  time  Bishop  Halsey  also  died  of  the  same  epideroit^  and  so  the 
[WO  prelates  are  laid  side  by  side  and  commemorated  in  the  same  brass. 
Their  bodies  were  seen  some  yean  ago  by  the  chaplain  in  a  vaulted  grave 
tinder  the  chancel,  and  the  brass  is  to  be  placed  in  a  black  marble  slab  and 
restored  to  its  former  position  in  front  of  the  altar. 

A  most  interesting  discovery  in  the  Trood  is  reported  by  Dr.  H.  Scblie- 
mann  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Augsburg  Allgemeint  Zeitung.  It  u 
described  as  most  probably  the  actual  treasure  of  King  Priam,  found  in  the 
place  in  which  it  was  concealed  before  the  capture  of  Troy.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  has  been  indefatigably  occupied  in  exploring  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  his  exertions  seem  to  have  been  at  last  crowned  with  the  fullest 
success.  Vessels  of  copper,  gold  and  silver,  and  weapons  of  cApper,  have 
been  found  in  large  uumhers  and  of  great  intrinsic  value.  These  objects 
present  appearances  of  having  been  packed  away  in  a  wooden  box,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  key  of  which  has  been  found.  An  accouDt 
of  this  most  remarkable  discovery  will  be  published  by  F.  A.  Brockhaus, 
of  Leipzig ;  hut  the  articles  themselves  are  destined  for  the  museum  at 
Athens,  in  return  for  permission  to  make  excatations  in  Greece. 

Dr.  Birch  has  published  a  new  edition,  profusely  illustrated,  of  his 
History  of  Ancient  Pottery,  originally  puhlisbed  sixteen  years  ago.  The 
author  seems  to  think,  and  with  good  reason,  that  little  more  is  likely  to 
be  discovered  in  illustration  of  the  subject,  and  he  has  so  treated  it.  That 
his  manner  of  dealing  with  this  very  important  and  interesting  subject 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  Dr.  Birch's  many  ooatributione  to  the  early 
pages  of  the  Journal  bear  ample  evidence. 
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Great  improTeroenU  have  recently  been  made  bj  Sir  Stepben  Qljnne 
at  llawardeu  Castle,  in  the  ooune  of  whicb  tbe  opportunitj  haa  been 
afforJed  of  examiaiDg  some  of  the  details  of  this  Terj  interesting  structure. 
An  account  of  the  building  ie  given  in  vol.  xxrii.  (p.  239\.  At  the  gat«- 
house  tower  is  a  drawbridge,  with  the  bridge-pit  under  it,  vrhioh  is  popularly 
called  "the  dungeon."  This  pit  has  been  an  object  of  much  discussion,  and 
is  a  somewhat  puzzling  feature.  Late  investigations  have  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  made  out  of  the  inner  forne  of  tbe  old  earthworks,  which 
was  formed  into  an  oblong  pit,  very  deep,  and  with  sood  ashlar  maaoury 
on  all  four  sides.  This  was  probably  done  during  the  Edwardian  period,  so 
that  the  inner  fosse  must  have  been  filled  np  at  that  time.  It  may  have 
been  used  as  a  reservoir  by  the  garrison,  as  no  well  or  other  receptacle  for 
water  has  been  found.  A  so-called  subterranean  passage  is  probably*  drain 
or  waste-pipe.  That  a  drawbridge  passed  over  this  pit,  and  was  a  road  for 
horses  into  the  (Murt-yard,  with  steps  only  to  the  seep,  is  very  evident. 
The  gate-house  is  now  only  a  mound  of  earth.  In  this  mound  is  a  small 
triangular  chamber,  with  stone  steps  leading  to  it,  tbe  door  at  the  bottom  of 
which  has  been  barred  on  the  outside  from  a  guard  chamber,  which  has  two 
other  doors  also,  barred  on  the  inside  between  the  gate-house  and  the  pit,  and 
thus  originally  under  the  drawbridge.  The  road'  to  this  Ute-du-pont  from  the 
valley  below,  winding  round  th»  foot  of  the  keep,  can  be  very  distinctly  traced. 

Mr,  Llewellyn  Jewttt,  F.S.A.,'has  issued  proposals  for  publishing,  by 
subscription,  "  An  entirely  new,  large,  and  comprehensive  History,  Topo- 
graphy, and  Genealogy  of  the  County  of  Derby."  Subscribers'  names 
should  he  forwarded  to  the  author  at  Winster  Hall,  Matlock. 

Mr.  J.  }I.  Parker,  G.B.,  has  circulated  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
"  Roman  Exploration  Fund,"  in  which  are  some  matters  of  interest  He 
says: — "An  Act  has  passed  the  Italian  Parlisment,  ordering  that  the 
general  law  of  Italy  with  r^ard  to  Church  property  shall  be  applied  to 
Rome  without  further  delay.  Thus  more  than  half  the  buildings  and  the 
land  within  the  walls  of  Itome  must  be  sold  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year.  The  stagnation,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  locking  up  so  much 
ground,  bad  roused  the  Government  to  nction.  But  this  stagnation  was 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings.  The  population  of 
Rome  is  rapidly  increasing  ;  great  manufactories  &nd  warehouses  are  called 
for ;  there  is  no  saying  how  many  of  the  old  buildings  will  be  destroyed. 
The  new  City  is  building  on  the  hills,  on  the  site  of  the  City  of  the  Empire, 
not  on  the  low  ground  where  the  City  of  the  Popes  was  built.  The  great 
aijffer  of  Servios  Tullius  is  almost  gone,  A  portion  of  the  inner  fosse,  with 
the  pavement  at  the  bottom  of  it,  was  risible  two  years  since.  I  am  anxious 
to  raise  funds  to  save  a  section  of  it,  as  an  historical  monument.  The 
monastery  of  S.  Gregory,  from  which  Augustine  was  sent  to  England 
to  convert  the  Ssjcons  to  Christianity ;  the  Forum  of  Augustus ;  the 
great  Thermn  of  Caracalla  ;  are  all  threatened  with  destruction.  It  is 
known  that  Rome  is  undermined  by  subterranean  passages,  some  of  them 
very  early,  and  similar  to  that  Utelj  excavated  at  the  Mamertine  Prison. 
Permission  would  readily  be  obtained  to  clear  them  out  and  examine  them 
thoroughly  at  the  present  time  ;  but  when  new  streets  and  sewers  are 
made,  the  opportunity  will  be  lost.  The  Italian  Government  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  action  of  a  neutral  body,  audi  as  a  Society  of  Archte- 
ologists,  trying  to  save  the  anuierit  monuments  of  Rome.  All  well-edu- 
cated persons  are  interested  in  the  Antiquities  of  Rome." 
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INAUGUEAL   ADDRESS    OP    THE   EARL    OP    DEVON    TO    THE 
ANNUAL  MEETING  HELD  AT  EXETEB,   1873.' 

Is  taking  the  chair  on  the  present  occasion,  I  cannot 
commence  the  few  remarks  which  it  is  my  intention  to 
iiubmit  to  the  Meeting  without  taking  the  opportunity  of 
giving  expression  to  tliat  feehng  of  deep  sorrow  which  must 
be  entertained  by  all  who  hear  me  for  the  lamentable  acci- 
dent which  has  deprived  the  Church  and  the  country  of  the 
diBtinguished  man  who  did  us  the  honour  to  act  last  year  as 
our  President. 

Every  one  who  has  known  the  public  career  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce  (and  who  can  have  failed  to  know  itt)  will 
recognise  the  loss  which  England  has  sustained  in  the  death 
of  one  who  was  always  foremost  in  every  undertaking  which 
had  for  its  object  the  religious,  moral,  or  social  benefit  of 
his  countrymen.  To  all  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
personal  intercourse  with  him  will  the  recollection  be  ever 
present  of  a  kindness  of  heart,  a  ready  sympathy,  and  an 
unafiected  warmth  of  manner  which  won  the  affectionate 
regards  of  all  who  were  brought  in  coutact  with  him.  I 
have  heard  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  described  as  "  many- 
sided  ;"  I  am  not  sure  that  that  epithet  was  not  sometimes 
applied  to  him  in  a  disparaging  sense,  and  in  any  such 
sense  it  was  entirely  undeserved.  If,  however,  a  man  who 
liabitually  devoted  his  great  enei-gies  and  powers  to  the 
general  good,  who  was  ready  for  that  object  to  co-operate 
with  others  at  any  sacrifice  except  that  of  piinciple,  who, 
combining  great  natural  powers  with  larger  acquirements, 
and  uniting  vigour  of  character  and  boldness  in  action  with 
sympathy  and    tender  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
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and  wlio  was  ever  ready  to  minister  to  the  social  wants  of 
his  countrymen,  if  such  a  man  be  termed  "  many-sided" 
then  do  I  say  that  it  becomes  a  term  of  high  prmse,  and 
that  to  none  could  it  be  more  properly  appUed  than  to 
Bishop  Wilberforce. 

In  now  proceeding  to  address  you,  I  trust  that  I  may 
be  allowed  to  consider  myself  as  acting,  in  some  sense, 
in  a  double  character.  In  the  first  place,  as  a  resident 
in  this  county  and  neighbourhood,  I  desire,  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Devonshire,  to  offer  to 
the  members  of  the  Royal  ArchEeological  Institute  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  to  tender  to  ttiem  our  united  thanks  for  the 
compliment  paid  to  our  county  in  the  selection  of  Exeter  as 
the  place  of  meeting  for  the  present  year.  It  will  be  the 
earnest  endeavour  of  all  concerned  to  render  the  visit  as 
agreeable  to  the  members,  and  as  coaducire  to  the  objects 
of  the  Society  as  circumstances  will  permit.  In  the  second 
place,  as  having  the  honour  to  hold  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Meeting,  I  ask  permission  to  offer,  by  way  of  preface 
to  our  proceedings,  a  few  observations  of  an  introductory 
and  general  character. 

On  the  interest  which  attaches  to  archaiological  studies, 
it  is  obviously  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell,  in  addressing 
such  an  audience  as  the  present.  The  main  reason  why 
most  of  us  are  here  is,  that  we  are  anxious  to  receive 
information  in  respect  to  the  memorials  of  ancient  times  and 
the  vestiges  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  this  County  which 
are  to  be  found  among  us,  and  that  we  desire,  through  the 
examination  and  study  of  these  relics  and  records  of  the 
past,  to  become  better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  the 
modes  of  life  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  "We  believe, 
too,  that  such  studies  are  not  without  material  advantages. 
Few  of  us  can  observe  such  indications  of  the  habits  and 
physical  condition  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  tliis  island  as 
are  afforded  by  the  remains  of  their  rude  dwellings,  and  by 
the  rude  implements  occasionally  found,  without  a  sense  of 
thankfulness  that  our  lot  has  been  mercifully  cast  in  times 
of  improved  knowledge,  of  advanced  civilization,  and  more 
refined  habits";  or,  as  I  trust  that  I  may  add,  without  readily 
recognising  the  truth  that  greater  advantages  entail  greater 
social,  moral,  and  religious  responsibilities. 

Again,  in  examining  the  remains  of  our  early  f^tdes 
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and  our  later  domestic  buildings,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
-with  the  contrast  between  the  numerous  and  carefully-studied 
prorisions  for  attack  and  defence,  indicating  a  state  of  society 
where  every  man's  hand  was  against  his  neigtibour,  and 
might  held  sway  over  right ;  and  the  indications  of  a  more 
peaceful,  free,  and  well-ordered  society  afforded,  as  years 
pass  on,  by  the  gradual  changes  in  our  architecture.  And, 
once  more,  the  study  of  our  ecclesiastical  remains,  proving, 
as  it  does,  that  our  ancestors  deemed  it  fitting  to  give,  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  due  celebration  of  His  worship, 
whatever  they  had  most  to  be  prized  in  the  natural  materia! 
or  in  the  productions  of  art,  may  well  stimulate  the  devotion 
of  their  descendants,  and  elevate  and  guide  their  judgment. 
Nor,  lastly,  ought  we  to  doubt  that  the  study  of  the  past 
has,  if  properly  and  thoughtfully  conducted,  a  somid  mental 
and  moral  influence. 

Living,  as  we  do,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  appli- 
ances of  modern  civilization,  we  shall  yet  be  led,  by  archse- 
ological  observations,  to  feel  grateful  to  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  for  the  treasures  in  art,  and  in  architecture,  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us ;  we  shall  consider  what  would, 
in  many  respects,  have  been  our  condition  had  our  ancestors 
done  nothing  for  us,  and,  unlike  the  man  who  said  he  would 
do  nothing  for  posterity  because  posterity  had  done  nothing 
for  him,  we  shall  be  the  more  inclined  to  endeavour,  in  our 
measure,  to  leave  something  behind  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  to  follow  us. 

To  pass,  however,  from  these  general  considerations  to 
the  special  circumstances  of  our  Meeting,  I  venture  to  claim 
for  these  Western  counties  some  objects  of  special  interest, 
while  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that,  aa  regards  certain  other 
points,  other  districts  of  England  have  the  advantage  over 
us.  I  do  not  venture  to  deny  that,  as  regards  churches,  we 
do  not,  with  one  or  two  remarkable  exceptions,  possess  such 
ooble  specnnens  of  various  styles  of  architecture  as  may  be 
found  in  some  of  the  Midland  or  Northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, while,  with  regard  to  our  castles,  we  have  none  equally 
lai^  or  equally  perfect  with  others  of  which  remains  exist, 
in  a  few  instances,  elsewhere. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  by  any  one  that  we,  in 
the  south-west,  are  destitute  of  objects  of  interest  to  the 
Arcbteologist,  or  that  there  have  not  been,  in  various  in- 
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stances,  discoveries  made  and  facts  brought  to  light  'which, 
while  they  have  rewarded  research,  are  calculated  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  further  investigation.  In  some  respects, 
indeed,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire  would  present  interesting  peculiarities.  Known, 
at  a  very  early  period,  to  the  Phccniciana,  and,  from  their 
numerous  harbours  and  their  mineral  wealth,  much  fre- 
quented by  their  vessels,  these  two  counties,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  became  partially  civilized  at  an  earlier  date  than 
some  other  parts  of  England  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  tlie 
existence  of  large  tracts  of  elevated  and  uncultivated  land, 
more  especially  Dartmoor,  has  tended  to  the  preservation  of 
remains  of  ancient  character  which  might,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  effaced  or  mutilated. 

It  is  thus  that  archaeology,  no  longer,  as  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  limiting  its  researches  to  times  illuminated  by  tho 
-light  of  history,  is  enabled  in  Devonshire  to  carry  its  investi- 
gations beyond  the  times  of  the  Romans  into  prehistoric 
times,  and,  in  the  cairns  and  barrows  found  on  some  of  our 
hills,  (such  as  those  explored  by  one  whose  loss  to  archic- 
ology  cannot  be  over-estimated — I  mean  the  late  much- 
lamented  Mr.  Kirwan)  in  the  graves  of  the  men  of  olden 
times  which  have  been  opened,  and  in  the  caverns,  such  as 
those  so  carefully  explored  by  Mr.  Vivian  and  Mr,  Pengelly, 
near  Torquay,  which  seem  to  have  been  their  dwelling- 
places,  to  form  conjectures  from  the  implements  and  orna- 
ments found,  and  from  other  remains,  as  to  the  modes  of  life 
of  the  primitive  inhabitants. 

Of  our  churches,  too,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that,  if 
they  are  not  usually  marked  by  great  size,  or  by  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  purest  times  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
,  they  possess,  in  their  numerous  rood-screons,  and  in  the 
carved  seat-ends,  which  have  survived  the  so-called  improve- 
ments of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  peculiar 
claims  to  attention.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that, 
though  the  ordinary  parochial  church  may  not  be  specially 
noteworthy,  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  Ottery,  restored 
mainly  by  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  one  family,  that  of 
Coleridge,  whose  name  is  synonymous  with  intellectual 
culture  and  enlightened  public  spirit ;  that  of  Crediton, 
whose  grand  fabric  awaits,  it  may  be  hoped,  at  no  distant 
period,  similar  restoration ;  and  those  of  Plympton,  Oul- 
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lompton,  TiTerton,  and  others,  need  not  shrink  from  com- 
parison with  the  remarkable  churches  -which  (in  greater 
numbers,  it  is  true)  may  he  found  in  other  counties.  Espe- 
cially, however,  may  we  invite  the  attention  of  those  of  our 
visitors  to  whom,  aa  yet,  Exeter  is  untrodden  ground,  to  the 
noble  Cathedral  tliat  rises  above  our  city,  to  its  Norman 
towers,  to  its  unusual  breadth,  to  the  rare  beauty  and  variety 
of  its  window  tracery ;  and  we  venture  to  believe  that,  in  the 
work  of  repair  and  restoration  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
munificence,  collective  and  individual,  of  tiie  Dean  and 
Chapter,  liberally  aided,  as  it  has  been,  by  the  donations  of 
this  city  and  diocese,  they  will  not  fail  to  recognise  a  zealous 
endeavour  to  reproduce  the  glories  of  a  noble  fabric,  and  to 
adapt  the  Mother  Church  of  the  Diocese,  if  not  as  yet  quite 
as  completely  as  might  have  been  desired,  still,  with  no 
slight  success,  to  the  requirements  of  increasing  assemblages 
of  devout  woi-shippers. 

Our  castles,  we  have  already  acknowledged,  cannot  com- 
pare in  point  of  size,  or  in  their  state  of  preservation,  with 
the  Edwardian  castles  of  Wales,  or  with  the  Border  for- 
tresses of  the  Northern  counties.  Still,  in  the  remains  of 
Exeter,  Totnes,  Plympton,  and  Launceston  castles,  nay,  even 
in  the  picturesque  tower  of  Okehampton,  as  it  rises  above 
the  rushing  water  which  washes  its  base,  we  trace  vestiges 
of  the  Norman  works  of  ancient  times,  while  at  Berry 
Pomeroy  will  be  seen  at  once  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  castle 
and  the  remains  of  the  manor  house  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Nor  can  I  omit,  in  this  place,  to  refer  to  one  castle,  to 
which,  though  beyond  the  border  of  Devonshire,  we  may 
justly  prefer  a  claim  as  belonging  to  the  West,  viz.,  the 
grand  pile  of  Dunster. 

Nor,  lastly,  if  we  turn  to  the  specimens  of  our  ancient 
domestic  architecture,  whether  as  exhibited  in  those  build- 
ings which  properly  belong  to  the  class  of  castellated  houses 
assigned  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries,  or  in  the 
remains  of  the  later  times  of  Ellzabetli  and  James  I.,  are  we, 
in  these  Western  Counties  devoid  of  interesting  specimens. 
Under  the  first  class  Cothcle  on  the  Tamar,  if  smaller  than 
Haddou  Hall,  is  a  no  less  perfect  and  unspoilt  example  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  while,  notably  in  Compton  Castle,  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  nt  Powderham  Castle,  details  not  without 
interest  are  to  he  met  with.     Of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and 
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James,  Holcombe  Rogus  and  BradfieH  both  recently 
restored  with  care  and  judgment,  and  Bradley,  near  Newtoa 
Abbot,  may  be  referred  to  as  among  remarkable  examples. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  add  that,  in  not  a  few  cases, 
buildings  now  used  as  farm-houses  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  retain  in  the  old  hall,  or  the  projecting  oriel, 
traces  of  the  times  when  the  owner  was  an  independent 
proprietor. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  now  taken  the  liberty  of 
submitting,  it  has  been  my  object  merely  to  indicate  some  of 
the  objects  of  archaeological  interests  which  this  county, 
and  tlie  county  immediately  bordering  upon  it,  possess,  but 
by  no  means  to  occupy  ground  which  will  be  trodden  with 
far  greater  success  and  appropriateness  by  those  who, 
whether  in  the  Sections,  or  at  the  visits  which  may  be  paid 
to  different  spots  by  the  members  of  the  Association,  will 
favour  us  with  the  results  of  their  minute  observation  and 
extensive  knowledge.  Interest  in  archseological  pursuits  is, 
happily,  shown  by  many ;  but  minute  and  accurate  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  is  the  property  of  the  few  who  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  power  of  careful  observation  of 
detuls,  and  the  faculty  of  thoughtful  generalization.  It  has 
been  my  endeavour  only  to  supply  the  text ;  the  explana- 
tion, the  illustration,  and  the  practical  conclusion,  will  come 
from  abler  hands. 
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By  THOMAS  XERSLAKE.  07  BBISTOL. 

It  bas  often  been  truly  said  tbat  tbe  ground-plans,  or 
ancient  lines  of  the  streets,  in  cities  and  towns,  are  much 
more  permanent  than  the  houses  or  other  material  buildings 
which  constitute  them  ;  that  while  the  buUdings  themselves 
may  have  been  many  limes  renewed  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
there  is  a  persistent  tendency  in  the  lines  of  the  thorough- 
fares to  survive  frequent  and  substantial  destruction,  even 
when  a  large  space  has  been  cleared  at  one  time  by  the 
demolition  of  an  entire  city.  The  failure  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  plan  of  London,  after  the 
fire,  is  a  striking  example  of  this  tenacity.  The  sentiment 
or  instinct  by  which  this  ancient  charm  h&a  been  maintained, 
may,  perhaps,  not  inaptly  be  called  Nabothism.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  it  has  now  received  a  severe  blow  from 
the  facilities  lately  extended  to  municipal  corporations  for 
over-riding  the  private  rights  of  their  citizens  by  means  of 
the  Lands'  Clauses  Act. 

But  when  a  learned  writer  refers  to  Exeter  as  a  distin- 
guished example  of  this  penuanence  of  plan,  saying  that  it 
is  "  one  of  the  few  towns  in  England  which  have  been  con- 
tinuously inhabited  since  Roman  days,"  and  that  "  the  main 
lines  of  the  Roman  city  are  there  as  plain  as  ever,"  ^  his 
assertion  must  be  accepted  vrith  a  very  considerable  and 
substantial  reduction.  One-third  of  the  whole  united  length 
of  the  present  great  cross-ways  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
the  original  Roman  plan;  and,  in  fact,  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  resemblance  of  the  present  outline  to  the 
Roman  is  not  yet  a  hundred  yeara  old. 

But  the  greatest  divergence  from  the  Roman  outline  had 
been  already  made  at  least  five  hundred  yeai'S  before  that, — 
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must  have  been  at  any  rate  as  old  as  the  inclosure  of  the 
Cathedral  Close,  the  aDcieut  gates  of  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed within  living  memory.  This  inclosure  waa  made 
under  a  license  of  King  Edward  the  First,  dated  January  Ist, 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  I'eign,  about  the  same  time  as 
similar  licences  to  inclose  and  crenellate  were  granted  to 
other  English  cathedrals.  That  for  Wells,'  dated  about 
three  months  later,  contains  a  specific  power  to  "  divert 
streets ; "  but,  althougli  this  does  not  appear  in  the  Exeter 
licence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  encroachment  upon 
the  city  was  then  made,  by  taking  into  the  close  what  is 
now  the  north-west  comer  of  it,  from  near  the  Broad  Gate 
to  South  Street ;  causing  a  northward  diversion  of  the  main 
street  from  its  ancient  direct  line  between  the  East  Gate  and 
the  West  Gate,  and  even  shifting  the  Carfoijc,  or  rather 
creating  a  new  one,  more  towards  the  north. 

The  effect  of  this  early  diversion  was,  that,  although  the 
ancient  West  Gate  was  still  the  only  entrance  to  the  city 
from  that  side — except  tlie  Quay  Gate,  wliich  does  not  con- 
cern U3 — the  diverted  main  street  actually  reached  the  west 
■wall  at  a  point  more  than  a  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of 
the  gate ;  at  a  spot  where  then  stood  the  Church  of  All- 
hallows-on-the- Walls.  The  West  Gate  was  thence  reached 
by  the  steep,  sharp  turning  to  the  left,  along  the  inside  of 
the  wall, — an  arrangement  believed  to  be  unhkely  in  a 
Roman  plan.  The  present  striking  likeness  to  the  usual 
more  perfect  cross  was  only  obtained,  in  the  year  1778,  by 
the  opening  of  the  present  bridge  to  the  north  of  the  old 
one,  with  its  approach  towards  the  city  upon  high  arches, 
and  a  new  opening  through  the  wall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
anciently  diverted  main  street. 

But  a  considerable  length  of  the  forsaken  Roman  street 
still  exists  in  a  degraded  condition.  It  proceeds  directly 
from  the  ancient  West  Gate  up  a  steep  ascent— now  called 
Stepcot  Hill,  Smithen  Street,  and  the  Butcher  Row — until 
it  reaches  the  western  entrance  to  the  present  Lower  Market. 
Before  this  market-house  was  built,  in  1836,  the  street  con- 
tinued through  what  is  now  the  middle  avenue  of  it ;  and  a 
small  continuation  of  it  still  exists,  proceeding  from  the 

■  Prjcno'e  Records,  toI.  iji.  pp.  BEG,  (May  8),  see  pp.  341,  3iS.  The  Eietor 
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eastern  side  of  the  market  towards  South  Street — the 
southern  arm  of  the  great  four  waya — which,  however,  it 
does  not  reach,  but  ends  with  the  back  doors  of  housea.  By 
this  time  it  has  dwindled  to  a  smalt,  though  still  a  public, 
courtlage ;  but  not  a  thoroughfare,  except  for  the  annual 
parish  perambulations  on  Ascension  Day ;  aud  even  then 
with  the  reserved  customary  right  to  throw  water  over  the 
procession  by  tlie  servants  and  younger  inhabitants  of  the 
houses  to  be  passed  through.  Is  it  too  much  to  see  in  this 
custom  a  relic  of  ancient  conflicts  between  those  who  had 
built  upon  public  laud,  and  the  public  annually  re-asserting 
its  right  of  way  1 

I  venture  to  continue  the  ancient  street  line  from  this 
point,  through  the  houses,  eastward,  across  the  South  Street, 
into  the  Close  ;  and  therein  along  the  fronts  of  St.  Petrock's 
Church  and  the  two  Banks-:— a  line  which  is  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  parish  of  St.  Petrock — until  it  joined  the 
present  High  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Guildhall,  where  a 
bend  in  the  street  seems  yet  to  indicate  the  junction  ;  and  a 
corresponding  bend  is  still  more  plainly  visible  in  the  line  of 
the  other  front  of  the  houses,  within  the  close.  From  this 
point  the  existing  street  is  direct  to  the  East  Gate. 

It  will  he  seen  that  we  have  thus  restored  a  street  in  a 
direct  hne  from  the  West  Gate  to  the  East  Gate :  much 
more  Hkely,  therefore,  to  be  a  paii  of  the  original  Roman 
plan,  than  what  is  now,  at  sight,  so  much  like  it  as,  even  by 
practised  eyes,  to  have  been  mistaken  for  it.  But  this  is  not 
all.  It  is  found  that,  while  the  existing  street  cuts  into  two 
most  of  the  ancient  parishes  which  it  passes,  the  forsaken 
street  actually  coincides  with  the  boundaries  of  most  of 
them  ;  showing  that,  when  these  boundaries  were  adopted, 
it  formed  a  more  obvious  line  of  sepniation  than  any  which 
would  then  have  been  furnished  by  the  present  street. 

Again  :  mauy  inhabitants  will  still  remember  that,  until 
the  year  1836,  the  market  was  held  throughout  the  length 
of  tho  open  main  street.  But  the  forsaken  street  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  Butcher  Row.  From  this  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that,  although  the  general  market  passed  into  the 
newer  street,  the  flesh-market  remained  in  the  old  one — a 
relic  or  continuance  of  .the  older  market.  The  ancient  name. 
Fore  Street — a  street-name  which  itself  may  he  a  relic  of 
Koman  Exeter,  and  perhaps  equivalent  to  Fori  Straa{^^^ 
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Market  Street — moBt  likely  passed,  with  the  market  itself, 
to  the  newer  main  street.* 

When,  therefore,  the  Cathedral  Close  was  fortified  in  the 
year  1285-86,  the  encroachment  upon  the  city  jurisdiction, 
which  must  have  caused  this  diversion,  was  probably  made. 
And  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  latent  grounds  of  the 
disputes  between  the  Bishops  and  the  Mayors,  one  of  which, 
in  1477,  is  bo  curiously  reflected  in  the  lately  published 
correspondence  of  John  Shillingford,  a  Mayor  who  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  city  in  any  age.  Almost  every 
speaker  at  this  meeting  has  had  a  good  word  for  liim.  An 
Exeter  man  is  not  a  new  invention  ;  he  is  indomitable  when 
he  knows  he  is  right.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  mischie- 
vous firing  of  the  wood-stack,  about  which,  at  that  time,  so 
much  recrimination  passed  between  the  townsmen  and  the 
Bishop's  party,  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  very  part  of 
the  close  here  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  taken  from 
the  city.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  great  a  stretch  of  tlie 
principle  of  continuity  to  suppose  that  the  annual  burning  of 
a  lofty  stack  of  faggots,  by  "  Young  Exeter,"  within  the 
close,  on  the  5th  of  November,  is  a  continuance  of  a  custom, 
begun  by  this  incident,  but  adapted  to  a  later  annual  com- 
memoration. It  has  usually  been  done  as  near  to  this  pai-t 
of  the  Close  as  it  could  with  ordinary  safety. 

So  much  for  the  difference  of  the  present  general  plan  of 
the  city  from  what  it  was  when  a  Roman-British  urbs.  But 
another  inquiry,  perhaps  of  still  greater  interest,  is  intimately 
connected  with  this  one.  This  is,  the  peculiar  social  con- 
dition which  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Exeter  before  the 
complete  subjugation  of   the  Britons  in  the  western  pro- 

*  It  )u«  b«en  kptl;  objected  that  Rate"  at  Worcester.  There  is  aimo  the 
the  "Fore  Street"  of  hondon  can-  "Abbey  Forej{»te "  outage  Shrewsbury. 
not  parUke  of  this  deriviitlon  from  The  ilreet  at  Kxeter  hu  hovever  no 
Fortan  or  Markst,  beiog  witbout  the  auch  relation  to  the  outside,  but  Uacan- 
Loudou  Wall,  it  ie  oot  only  without  tral  street,  which  wee  the  ni&rket.  The 
the  wall,  but  rune  along  by  the  outside  street  which  ekirta  the  market  at  Taun- 
ot  it,  and  ita  oaoie  therefore  evidently  ton  is  alao  called  "  Fore  Street;"  also  at 
■ignines— the  street  'befort  the  wall.  Weatburj,  Wilts,  a  etreet  io  the  market 
There  ia  at  Shrewsbury  a  amnll  row  place  wiUiin  the  lut  twenty  yean  hu 
of  houiea  aimilarly  Bitunted,  aioog  the  been  altered  from  Fore  Street  to  Hariatow 
Outside  of  the  towo-wall,  called  ^  Murl.  Street,  in  compliment  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Taut."  built  on  the  escarpment,  upon  Und  Manor.  Thia  name  seems  totake  the  place 
porhapa  traditionally  so  called.  The  "Fore-  in  south-weetem  towns,  of  what  in  other 
gate  Streeta"  of  Cheater  and  Worceater  parts  ia  called  "Cheapside."  But  Bath 
muat  also  have  had  thia  sort  of  origin,  has  a  "Cheap  Street"  in  the  market 
as  oonUnuiag  the  apace  outside  t^e  place,  whioh  muat  have  been  ttie  mote- 
gate,  staU  lepantelf  called  "  The  Fore-  place  of  the  HuDdied  of  Bath-Forum. 
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TJnces,  by  the  Saxons  under  King  AtheUtan, — that  the  two 
separate  nations  were  found  living,  in  a  state  of  commercial 
truce,  -within  the  walls  of  the  same  city,  at  peace,  but  without 
mixture  ;  like  oil  and  water  in  a  glass.  This  remarkable 
state  of  things  within  Exeter  has  been  frequently  described 
by  our  political  antiquaries,  but  without  any  attempt  to 
define  the  boundaries  which  separated  the  two  peoples. 

Sir  Francis  Palgi-ave's  account  of  the  state  of  the  larger 
cities  of  England  generally,  before  their  entire  subjection,  is, 
that  they  had  not  become  incorporated  into  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms  within  which  they  were  locally  included  ; 
but  that  they  remained  in  the  condittoo  of  separate,  though 
dependent,  states.  This,  he  thought,  was  the  state  of 
London  ;  but  he  adopts  Exeter  as  a  more  definite  illustra- 
tion. Commenting  upon  William  of  Malmeabury's  assertion 
"  that  the  Britons  and  Saxons  inhabited  Exeter  '  eequo  jure,'  " 
he  suggests,  as  a  question,  "  that  Exeter  constituted  a  kind 
of  free  city,  though  rendering  'gafol'  to  the  king  and 
acknowledging  his  supreme  authority  1 "  "  Marseilles,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  continued  in  a  similar  state  of  dependent 
freedom  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,"  ' 

Reverting,  in  a  later  chapter,  to  this  phenomenon,  of  the 
compromise  of  the  two  nationalities  when  found  in  contact 
in  small  communities,  he  says:— "When  the  'Wealh'  [or 
Britons]  were  few  iu  number,  they  may  have  been  dispersed 
among  their  rulers  [the  Saxons]  ;  but  tlie  more  numerous 
masses  of  Cymric  population  lived  apart  from  the  Saxon 
colonies.  When  we  are  told  that  the  Britons  and  Saxons 
divided  Exeter  between  them,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
they  lived  in  the  same  street,  and  that  a  Saxon  townsman 
kept  house  by  the  side  of  a  Cymric  neighbour.  Judging 
from  invariable  analogy,  we  cimnot  doubt  but  that  the  two 
races  were  severed  from  each  other  ;  each  forming  a  distinct 
community, — an  English  town  and  a  Welsh  town, — English 
Exeter  and  Welsh  Exeter  ;  just  as  the  Celtic  population  of 
the  '  Irish  town  '  of  Kilkenny  constituted  a  corporation  dis- 
tinct from  the  '  Sassenach '  intruders ;  and,  to  return  to 
England,  in  many  of  the  townships  of  the  Welsh  marches 
analogous  divisions  contiuued  almost  within  time  of  me- 
mory."' 

*  Eugliah    CommoDwealUi,  toI.  i>   p.  '  Eogliah  Commonweslth,  toL  L  pp, 

«o,  MS.  tot.  oogle 
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This  is,  in  effect,  to  say,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
frontier  line,  between  England  and  Wales,  actually  passed 
through  the  interior  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  dividing  it  into 
two  distinct  parts,  each  occupied  by  one  of  these  two 
nationalities.  This  is  a  state  of  things  so  curious  as  to  rame 
a  wish  for  a  closer  view,  if  we  can  get  at  it. 

The  author  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  infiuentJal 
books  of  the  present  generation — "  The  History  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest " ' — confirms  this  inference,  as  far  as  regards 
the  separate  existence  of  the  two  nations  within  the  <aty, 
which  is  all  that  we  are  here  concerned  with.  One  of  the 
great  attractions  of  this  work  is  the  frequency  and  vivid- 
ness of  its  topographical  realizations — the  restitution  of 
decayed  intelligence  dormant  in  ancient  localities.  But  no 
attempt  is  made  by  either  of  these  two  learned  writers — 
nor,  I  believe,  by  any  other — to  restore  tlie  long- forgotten 
actual  boundary  of  the  two  peoples  within  this  border 
capital.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  what  Sir  Francis 
Falgrave  was  content  to  infer  "  from  invariable  analogy  " 
may  still  be  actually  realized  and  defined,  in  the  city  chosen 
for  hie  example,  with  some  approach  to  distinctness,  if  not 
certainty. 

Whatever  may  be  understood  by  the  "  total  ruin  "  of  the 
town,  recorded  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  Danes, 
A.D.  1003,  it  was  probably  far  short  of  a  complete  oblitera^ 
tion.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that,  within  the  next  forty- 
seven  years,  the  monastery  was  still  so  pre-eminent  in  this 
province  as  to  be  the  chosen  receptacle  for  the  Bishop's 
chair  for  the  two  united  western  sees.  If  there  are  still 
traces  of  the  earlier  Boman  plan,  why  also  may  there  not 
remain  some  vestiges  of  this  later  municipal  arrangement  1 

At  first,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  part  of  the  city 
held  by  the  Cornish  or  British  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  the  western  haif  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  himself  seems  to 
hare  thought  so.  At  any  rate,  he  does  not  guard  himself 
from  being  so  understood  when,  in  the  next  paragraph,  he 
goes  on  to  speak  of  that  nation  as  the  inhabitants  "  probably 
of  that  part  of  Devon  which  lies  beyond  the  Bxe,"  flowing 
by  the  west  side  of  the  city.  Mr.  Eemble  also  called  it 
"  the  frontier  town  and  market,"  *'  as  the  Saxon  arras 
advanced  westward."  * 

»  E.  A.  Freenun,  D.aL.,ToI.  !.,  p.  SS8       •  S«»oiu  in  Kugland,  vol.  U.  p.  (61.  i  ^ 
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It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  state  of  dependent  equality 
described  could  have  been  maintained  by  the  smaH  handful 
of  half-conquered  Britons  included  withta  the  city,  without 
the  support  of  the  large  body  of  their  compatriots  in  the 
open  country.  Indeed,  their  supplies  of  provisions  to  the 
international  market  would  hare  been  a  principal  inducement 
and  condition  of  the  truce.  But  it  is  beheved  that  this  con- 
tact was  not  on  the  western  side,  but  the  northern  ;  and  that 
the  intercourse  was  through  the  North  Gate,  by  a  way  which 
continues  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  for  nearly  two 
miles,  to  where  the  river  makes  the  southward  bend  which 
brings  it  to  the  city.  Moreover,  it  is  likely  that  the  frontier 
of  the  two  peoples  was  not  the  river,  dividing  them  east 
and  west ;  but  that  while  the  intruding  conquerors  held  the 
tracts  of  country  more  accessible  from  the  seaboard,  often 
far  to  the  west,  the  Britons  then,  as  no  doubt  they  do  now, 
peopled  the  inland  mountainous  highland  districts,  including 
Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  and  extending  eastward  far  into 
Somersetshire. 

In  fiwt,  if  we  enter  Exeter  from  the  river,  through  the  West 
Gate,  the  theory  of  the  division  east  and  west  seems  to  stumble 
at  the  threshold.  Upon  the  remaining  fragment  of  the  old 
bridge  still  stands  the  church  of  which  the  dedication  is  St. 
Edmund-the-King.  Proceeding  eastward,  and  far  into  the 
heart  of  the  city,  the  next  national  dedication  we  reach  is 
St.  Olave.  These  two  dedications  are,  of  course,  obviously 
later  than  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  the  expulsion  by 
Athelstan ;  and  any  testimony  they  may  contain  is  there- 
fore only  negative.  It  is  only  when  we  have  passed  the 
carfoix,  or  central  cross-ways,  that  we  come  to  the  unmis- 
takable Cornish  dedication  of  St.  Fetrock.  Beyond  this, 
however,  to  the  East  Gate,  are  none  but  those  common  to 
all  nations — All-hallovra,  St.  Stephen,  and  St.  Lawrence.  We 
return,  therefore,  to  St,  Petrock ;  when  we  immediately 
renew  our  scent  by  finding  that  the  next  parish  northward 
is  St.  Kerian.  Two  undoubted  British  parishes  adjoining 
each  other.  We  are  now  certainly  on  British  ground,  what- 
ever may  surround  us. 

Adjoining  both  St.  Kerian  and  St.  Petrock  is  St.  Fancras. 
This  is  a  catholic  dedication,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  three 
others  of  it  in  the  Cornish  side  of  the  county,  one  at 
"  Fancras- Week,"  or  Wick,  only  separated  from  Cornwall  by 
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the  Tamar,  another  north  of  Plymouth,  corrupted  to  "Penny- 
cross  ; "  and  a  third  at  Withecombe-on-the-Moor,  Dartmoor. 
St.  Pancras  is  also  invoked  in  the  Armorican  Litany,  printed 
in  the  second  volume  of  "  Councils,"  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Haddan 
and  Stubbs.*  But  the  Exeter  St.  Pancras  does  not  rest  on 
ite  own  claims  to  a  British  origin.  It  is  so  completely 
embedded  and  surrounded  in  the  group  of  parishes  now 
being  submitted  to  judgiaent  that  it  must  inevitably  go  with 
the  rest. 

Filling  the  space  from  the  north  boundary  of  St.  Kerian 
and  St.  Pancras,  up  to  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  is  the  parish 
of  St.  Paul.  Thus  associated  and  surrounded,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  this  is  one  of  two  famous  British  saints  of 
that  name.  It  may  have  been  the  Welsh  Pawl  H6n — Paul  the 
Old — Paulinus,  the  preceptor  of  St.  David,  and  the  patron  of 
Llangors  Brecknock,  and  of  Capel  Peulin,  Carmarthenshire. 
The  church  at  Paul,  in  the  Lands  End  district,  has  also  been 
attributed  to  him,  and  there  are  three  other  St.  Pauls  in  the 
highland  paits  of  Devon.  But  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
all  these  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  with  the  Exeter  one, 
belong  to  St.  Paul,  Bishop  of  Leon  in  Armorica,  an  insular 
Daomonian  Briton  by  birth  and  connections,' 

If  we  now  tura  to  a  list  of  the  known  ancient  parochial 
dedications  within  the  city  walls,  we  find,  among  those  that 
are  catholic  or  non-national,  two  that  have  duplicates, 
reasonably  accounted  for  by  their  being  such  as  must  evi- 
dently have  been  necessary  to  both  nations.  These  are 
AU-hallows  and  St.  Mary.  Of  St.  Mary,  indeed,  there  is  a 
third,  now  parochial ;  but  the  church,  being  within  the 
precincts  of  the  cathedral,  may  have  had  a  coiiventua 
origin,  and  its  large  parochial  territory  is  abnoi-mally 
situated,  stretching  away  from  the  church,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  reclaimed  waste  part  of  the  city,  afterwards  appropriated 
to  the  church  from  expediency.  But  there  are  two  St. 
Mary's  of  ancient  secular  city  parishes.  We  may  fairly 
include  one  of  each  of  those  two  duplicates  in  our  British 
group,  if  found  to  be  contiguous. 

Taking,  therefore,  St.  Petrock  and  St.  Kerian  as  indis- 
putably Celtic  ;  if  we  add  to  them  St,  Pancras,  St.  Paul,  one 
of  the  All-hallows  (Goldsmith  Street),  and  one  St.  Mary 

Sir.  T.  D.  Hardy,  Cab  of  MateriaU  for 
Britiih  History,  voL  L  pp.  1ST,  ISS,         i 
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(Arches),  we  find  that  they  make  an  unbroken  cluster, 
although  selected  according  to  the  probabilities  thus  observed 
in  their  names;  but  when  afterwards  the  general  outline  of 
the  parishes  themselyea,  thus  brought  together,  was  drawn 
upon  a  plan  of  tUe  city,  it  was  found  to  approach  so  nearly 
to  a  symmetrical  figure,  as  to  suggest  that  it  had  already 
-existed  as  an  external  boundary,  before  it  was  afterwards 
divided  by  the  less  regular  outlines  which  separate  the  con- 
tained parishes  from  each  other.  It  forms,  in  fact,  a  com- 
pact parallelogram,  occupying  the  central  portion  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  city,  extending  from  the  Roman  Fore 
8treet  as  abqve  restored,  to  the  north  wall ;  flanking  the 
Korth  Gate  both  east  and  west ;  having  the  north  arm  of  the 
great  cross  streets  for  its  central  thoroughfare  ;  and  including 
one  side  of  the  ancient  Fore  Street,  the  market-place 
between  the  two  nations. 

As  a  guarantee  of  the  selection  of  the  dedications,  here 
submitted  as  indicating  the  British  district,  these  are  wliat 
have  been  relinquished  to  the  Saxon  area :  St.  Lawrence, 
St.  Stephen,  St.  Martin,"  St.  Peter  (the  cathedral),  St.  Mary 
Major  (in  the  Close),  St.  Mary  Steps  (at  the  West  Gate), 
Holy  Trinity,  St.  George,  St.  John,  All-hallows  (on  the 
walla),  and  two  obviously  later  than  the  time  we  are  speak- 
ing of,  namely,  St.  Olave  and  St.  Edmund-the-King.  This 
last  parisli  occupies  marsh  land  between  the  outside  of  the 
west  wall  and  the  river,  apparently  reclaimed  from  the 
estuary  after  the  building  of  the  wall.  Like  St.  Olave,  it 
was  most  likely  dedicated  under  the  reign  of  Canute,  and 
intended  to  conciliate  Sweyne's  insult  to  the  ghost  of  St. 
Edmund. 

Until  the  market  was  removed  from  the  open  street  in 
1836,  it  had  been  customary  to  hold  it  on  one  side  of  the 
street  during  one  half  of  tie  year,  and  on  the  other  side 

*  The  Hpeaisl  Britieb  inSuenoa  that  hu  oonUtB  of  ths  two  rowB  of  houaes.  betireea 

bsan  attributed  to  St.  Uuitln  of  Touni,  theCiouaudthsHighStrest.thnthadevi- 

hu  been  thoroiighlj  oierlaid  or  diluted  dently  sprunK  up  witbia  uid  without  the 

in  hia  mors  catholic  prevBlecoe  among  the  inclosure  of  l:!8(i.  Like  St.  Hbtj  Major,  the 

natiouB  of  later  intmsioa.  In  Torkihire  he  chursh  is  within  the  Clou.and  remarkab!  J 

bai  18  gurriTing  dedicatioDB :  in  Lincoln-  penineulated  from  the  parish,  oad  mnit 

ehire,  13;  in  Cornwall,  t;  in  Devon,  S.    In  certainly  be  on  the  aouth  side   of  any 
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all  the  four  Welsh  dioceses,  8 ;  of  which  S  restoration  of  the  ai  .     _      .  . 

ore  in  the  Norman  and  Klemiah  eountiee,  1  probably  a  chapel,  to  which  the  block  of 

in  Salop,  and  the  otber,  in  DanbighahirB,  housee  earned  by  the  Btreet'divenion  wu 

w  of  the  Abbey  of  (jonway.  afterwards  allotted  for  it<  pariah. 
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during  the  other  h^lf.  It  may  be  too  much  to  see  in  this 
custom  a  relic  of  the  "  sequum  jus  "  above  mentioned.  It 
has  heen  usually  referred  to  the  advantages  of  sunshine 
and  shade  at  the  two  seasons.  It  may,  however,  have 
originated  in  one  cause,  and  obtained  permanence  from  the 
other. 

As  before  said,  the  British  district,  as  here  defined,  com- 
prises only  the  central  portion  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
city.  The  portion  excluded  to  the  eastward  of  Gaudy 
Street  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  precincts  of  the  Castte. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  any  earlier 
fortress,  the  great  natural  strength  of  this  position  must 
have  made  its  occupation  a  first  necessity  to  the  conquering 
people.  It  must  already  have  become  the  seat  of  whatever 
authority  could  either  assert  the  supremacy  of  its  own  Ian, 
or  administer  the  compromise  of  it,  from  the  record  of  which 
we  started. 

The  western  end  of  our  British  district  is  bounded  by  the 
parish  of  St.  Olare,  a  dedication  which  indicates  a  later 
origin  under  the  Danish  dynasty.  It  was  probably  allotted 
to  a  colony  of  that  nation,  out  of  one  of  those  waste  spaces 
which  must  always  have  existed  in  our  Eoman  cities  after 
they  had  shrunk  in  their  shells.  Such  spaces,  within  the 
walls  of  our  old  cities,  are  now  chiefly  occupied  by  houses 
with  large  lawns  and  fruit  gardens,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
they  were  often  granted  to  religious  fraternities.  Those 
who  have  accepted  what  was  said  about  the  vitality  of  street 
lines  may  find  some  reward  for  their  faith  in  the  street 
which  forms  this  western  boundary  of  our  British  district, 
where  it  is  conterminous  with  St.  Olave.  During  the  first 
half  of  its  course,  this  street  lias  tlie  houses  of  both  sides  of 
it  within  our  district,  but  at  midway  it  makes  a  short  double 
bend,  but  immediately  resumes  nearly  the  same  direction  on 
a  different  parallel,  having  thenceforth  only  one  side  of  the 
street  within  the  distiict,  the  other  side  being  in  the  ex- 
cluded parish  of  St.  Olave.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  was  once  a  material  harrier  or  palisade,  with  a  central 
gate  or  opening,  now  represented  by  the  bend,  through 
which,  having  passed  the  barrier,  the  street  or  path  renewed 
its  course  towards  the  north  city  wall,  along  the  outside  of 
the  supposed  barrier. 

The  extrinsic  Ukelihood  of  the  distribution  here  submitted^ 
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will  be  seen  by  a  general  view  of  the  natural  contour  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  city.  The  river  was  then  open  to 
the  tide,  or  rather  was  apart  of  the  maritime  estuary,  from 
vrhich  it  has  since  been  separated  within  historical  record. 
The  south  and  west  sides  of  the  city,  which  we  have 
reUnquished  to  the  invaders,  include  the  lower  levels,  and 
the  ascents,  ami  that  portion  of  the  higher  level  most 
accessible  from  the  river.  There  is  indeed  a  sort  of  coomb 
which,  by  an  easy  asceut  from  the  Water  Gate,  penetrates 
the  heart  of  the  city  up  to  the  cathedral.  This  accounts 
for  the  double  gate  at  South  Grato  ;  also  for  the  external 
additional  wall  at  that  part  which  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Parker.  On  the  other  liand,  the 
portion  that  we  have  marked  out  as  that  retained  by  the 
invaded  people,  is — except  the  castle — that  most  likely  to 
have  been  held,  against  intruders,  by  pre-occupants  retreat- 
ing landwards. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  British  occupation  within 
the  walls,  included  the  entire  possession  of  the  North  Gate. 
Outside  this  was  a  deep  but  narrow  valley,  with  a  steep 
ascent  beyond  it.  Over  this  ascent  passes  the  north  road, 
already  mentioned,  leading  to  those  central  mountainous 
districts  of  the  province,  which  must  then — as  they  pi-obably 
are  to  this  day — have  been  occupied  by  the  Celiic  nation. 
This  hill  commands  the  North  Gate  ;  and  here  we  find  the 
undoubted  footsteps  of  the  Britons,  in  the  dedication  of  the 
church  which  crowns  the  eminence,  St.  David  ;  the  parish 
of  which,  outside  the  walls,  covere  the  whole  of  our  British 
district  within  them. 

This  part  of  the  inquiry  was  not  intended  to  be  followed 
farther  into  the  county,  but  the  next  dedication  upon  this 
north  road,  after  it  has  crossed  the  river — say  at  Cowley 
Bridge— is  St.  Cyricius  (or  Curig)  and  St.  Juhtta,  a  joint 
dedication  of  which  several  examples  are  found  both  in 
Cornwall  and  in  Wales.  One  of  these  is  well  known  as 
Capel  Curig. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  parish,  which  is  not  only  conter- 
minous with  St.  David's  on  the  east,  but  also  covers  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  bears  a  Teutonic  dedication  of  that 
strictly  local  kind  which  attests  the  highest  antiquity.  It 
transmits  the  name  of  a  lady — as  a  woman  of  her  rank 
would  now  be  properly  called,  and  as  she,  if  our  present 
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argument  is  sound,  was  tben  most  likely  called — who  was 
martyred  on  the  site  of  the  church,  A.D.  740.  Her  name — 
St.  Sidwell — ■  obviously  iadicates  that  the  place  where  sho 
lived  and  died,  and  was  afterwards  held  iu  remembrance, 
was  already  an  English  settlement. 

It  is  ti-ue  that  in  that  most  valuable  digest  entitled 
"Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,"  the  late  Canoo 
Haddan  has  placed  St.  Sattvola  among  "  British  or  Cornish 
Saints,"  whose  legends  or  lives  are  "not  now  extfuit."* 
The  utility  of  this  great  work  is  much  enhanced  by  tha 
fidelity  with  which  one  part  of  its  plan  ia  carried  out — the 
reference  to  their  sources  of  even  its  most  minute  contentu. 
In  this  instance  he  refers  to  Leiand'a  Itinerary,  vol.  iii. 
p.  49.  On  turning  to  this  place,  we  find  simply  a  short 
abstract  of  the  Ufe  of  St.  Sativola  fram  the  manuscript  of 
Bishop  Grandisson's  Legenda  Sanctorum  according  to 
Exeter  use,  which  Leiand  saw  at  Exeter,  and  which  has 
been  seen  by  most  of  us  at  this  present  meeting  in  a 
glass  case  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  cathedral.  There 
does  not  appear  in  Leiand  the  slightest  ground  for  the 
inference  that  she  was  a  Cornish  saint.  On  the  contrary,  it 
there  appears  that  her  father's  name  was  Benna,  a  name  not 
unfrequeut  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Birch's  Index.  This,  with  her  own  name,  and  the  names  of 
her  three  sisters — Juthwara,  Eadwara,  and  Wilgitha* — ■ 
clearly  shows  that  tbey  were  a  family  who  lived  within  the 
limits  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  colony.  Indeed,  her  name  seems 
to  have  been  known  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 
A  church-service  book,'  which  contained  an  invocation  of  her, 
was  lately  found  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  Ronisey 
Abbey.  Bishop  Grandisson  also  commemorates  tlie  trans- 
lation of  the  reliques  of  her  sister  Juchwara  at  Sherborne  (13 
die  Julii)."  The  fact  is,  that  the  name  became  known  to  the 
learned  in  a  form  in  which  its  nationality  is  obscured.  For 
many  ages  vernacular  languages  and  names  were  not 
thought  fit  to  appear  even  in  grave  secular  literature,  much 
less  in  the  offices  of  religion.  In  litanies,  calendars,  and 
martyrologies,  by  which  the  name  of  this  aaiot  has  become 

*  Vol.  L  p.  700.  Brituh  Muwum. 

*  Crea^,  Ch.  H.  Brit.  bk.  zziii.  ch.  iz.  *  Quoted  by  Oliver,  II<hl  Exon.  Add. 

*  MoteauidQueri«^4U]a,iT.  p.  294.  Supp.  p.  38. 
The  book  is  undsntood  to  be  now  in  the 
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known  to  history,  it  is  disguised  ns  Sancta  Sativola;  but 
when  we  come  to  the  place  where  she  hved  and  died,  we 
find  it  Btill  ahre  and  vigorous,  in  the  mouths  of  her  own 
neighbours,  in  the  unmistakably  English  form — St.  Sidwelt. 
But  an  ancient  written  example  of  the  English  form  may  be 
seen  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Catalogue  of  English  Saints  who 
have  been  buried  in  England,  printed  by  Dr.  Hickes,  in  his 
Dusertatio  Bpistotaru,''  from  a  manuscript  assigned  by  H. 
Wanley,"  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest^ — "  Donne  reateS 
Bce  Silfefulle  faemne  Wi)'utan  Bxanceastre:-  " 

It  should  not  be  concealed,  that  there  exists  in  Cornwall 
a  Joint  dedication  of  St.  Welvela  and  St.  SatiroU.  It  is  at 
Laneast,  near  Launceston.  I'his  was  formerly  a  chapel  to 
St.  Stephen's  Priory  at  Launceston,  which  was  given  to 
Exeter  Cathedral  by  King  Henry  I.  It  is  certain  that,  be- 
sides her  ancient  shriiial  dedication  without  the  city,  St. 
Sativola  had  a  later  or  revived  veneration  accorded  to  her 
within  the  cathedral  itself,  naturally  ambitious  of  preserving 
and  appropriating  her  local  glory.  That  such  was  the  case 
is  evident  from  the  special  celebration  of  her  day,  as  shown 
by  the  lesson  book  of  Bishop  Grandisson,  for  the  use  of  that 
church,  above  referred  to.  There  are  also  two  icons  of  her 
among  the  existing  decorations  of  the  cathedral.  It  will 
likewise  be  observed  that  this  Cornish  dedication  does  not 
give  the  name  in  its  popular  form,  St.  Sidwell,  as  it  is  tra- 
ditionally preserved  in  her  own  place,  but  in  the  service- 
book  or  cartular  form,  Sativola,  indicating  a  post-Saxon 
graft;,  by  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  upon  a  dependent 
institution,  to  which  there  is  other  evidence  that  they 
extended  much  care  and  patronage.'  This  is,  in  truth,  an 
instance  of  the  interpenetrations  of  the  two  races.  There 
are  five  or  six  other  examples  of  certainly  English  national 
dedications  found  in  Cornwall.  One  of  them — St.  Neot — 
is  accounted  for  by  history. 

We  may  therefore  reasonably  believe,  that,  while  the 
country  immediately  north  of  the  city  was  still  held  by  the 
British  race,  that  on  the  eastern  aide  was  occupied  by  a 
Saxon  colony.  The  dedications  outside  the  south  wall  are 
catholic  or  non-national,  and  therefore  have  nothing  to  tell 
us.     That  also  on  the  west  side,  beyond  the  river,  was. 
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until  the  l6th  century,  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury :   then 
altered  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle. 

But  we  have  yet  another  trace  of  the  former  separate 
exibtence  of  the  Britons  within  the  walls  ;  and  that  in  a  part 
of  the  city  not  included  in  the  district,  to  which  we  have 
presumed  to  limit  them  while  in  their  state  of  equality  with 
their  invaders.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a 
street,  immediately  within  the  west  wall,  to  the  north  of  the 
West  Gate,  was  still  called  "  Little  Britain."  It  is  distinctly 
separated  from  our  British  district  by  St.  Olave  and  two 
other  intervening  parishes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tfais 
was  the  place  of  refuge  conceded  to  that  abject  remnant  of 
the  banished  race,  who  accepted  tolerance,  with  a  servile 
position,  after  the  expulsion  of  their  nation  ;  in  which  place 
their  designation  of  contempt  has  lingered  on  to  nearly  onr 
own  time.  The  "Little  Britain"  of  London  is  perhaps 
another  example  ;  and  the  "  Jewry  "  of  many  cities  will  also 
be  remembered  as  an  analogy  :  also  the  strict  seclusion 
of  degraded  classes  still  maintained  in  many  continental  cities. 
These  examples  render  needless  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  concession, 
that  when  the  subject  race  "  were  few  in  number,  they  may 
have  been  dispersed  nmoug  their  rulers."  Indeed,  we  see 
the  vital  principle,  which  underlies  the  whole  matter,  still 
active  among  us,  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Leicester  Square 
and  of  Houndsditch  in  London.* 

■  Tba   puish  baundariei  used  in  thLa  b;  a  rersned  Manual  Indn,  under  tba 

inquiiy  have  been  derived  from  ■  plan  of  Duaea    of     the   dedicationi,     with     the 

Bietar  bf  J.  Wood,    1841),  and  a  "  True  countiea  and  other  place-nolw  aubjoined. 

Plan  ol   Exoater,"    b;  Sutton  KichoU*,  But     the'  ueceeait;    of     a    preliminaiy 

llii.      The   local  di«tributioiu  of  dedi-  augmentation    of  Browne  Willisa  collw- 

Catiooa  haie  been  here  chiefly  coUected  tiuu  will  beobviouafroia  aungieeiamplB. 

homBaisori'»LibtTBtgU,nS6,ito.    Thii  Tba  county  of  Someisat  wu  latel;  in- 

ia  nearly   the   nme  work   u  had  been  deied  from  it  in  this  reTeraed  nuinoer,  hy 

previiiuaty  known   aa  Ecton's    T/utaiinit  a  member  of  the  Somerset   Arch,    and 

itenm  £ccltiiiatiamm,  although   unao-  Nat.    lliat.    Society,    but  St.   Joaeph  of 

kuowledged  by  Bacon,  who  pulili^ed  it  as  Atimatbea  is  conapicuoualy  abaeot,   be- 

hia   own  work.     The  dedication*  of  the  cause  no   lurviTing  benefice  pvea  it  a 

churchea  bad  been  mostly  recovered  by  atauding-ploce  in  Ecton  or  Bacon.     Not 

Browne    Willia   and  inaerted  in    Boton.  only  ahould   Dugdale's    HonSBticoD  and 

The  Uev.  Dr.  OUver  baa  since  correctod  the  numeroua  topograpbiea,  and  the  dod- 

and  augmented  those   for   Devon   and  tents  of  pariah  chests,  be,  be  cootribu- 

Cornwall,     from    the     Eiet^r     BiiAop'a  toriea  to  auchamanual,  but  it  is  believed 

Begiatera  (Mon.  Exon.  pp.  I81I — 445,  and  that  there  is,   outside  writing  and  print, 

Addit.  Supp,  pi>.  37— S8),  and  the  late  a  large  amount  of  materials  of  a  far  mora 

Professor  Kice  Rees  has  also  corrected  fugitive  kind,  which  ahould  be  gathered 
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Welsh  Sainta.)    But  many  still  remain  live  near  them.     They  are  often  found 
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Of  course,  we  have  nothing  here  to  do  with  the  Utcs  or 
legends  of  the  long-venerated  personages  above  mentioned. 
Our  only  business  is  with  the  millennial  connection  of  their 
names  with  certain  limited  spota  We  have  already 
admired  the  persistent  permanence  of  unmaterial  streets ; 
but  here  is  something  still  more  to  be  wondered  at,  and 
[lerhaps  still  more  instructive, — the  intimate  association,  for 
many  centuries,  of  the  name  of  a  person  with  almost  every 
one  of  the  smallest  of  our  territorial  divisions,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — not  to  say  all  Ohristen- 
dora.  But  even  this  spectroscope  into  the  long  past  is 
perishing — is  an  instniment  which  is  gradually  slipping  out 
of  our  hands,  without  having  told  us  all  that  it  can  be  made 
to  tell.  It  often  stretches  backward  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
paper  or  parchment  history,  and  often  marks  localities  more 
certainly  than  even  lettered  stones  or  coined  metal.  Except 
that  it  is  the  most  liable  to  be  corrupt,  tradition  would  be 
the  most  valuable  ingredient  of  history.  Here  we  have  the 
most  perfect  and  the  purest  form  of  tradition. 

Those  who  have  the  privilege  to  live  in  this  beautiful  and 
interesting  city — especially  those  who  have  access  to  the 
municipal  and  parii<h  records  and  plans,  or  title-deeds  of 
property  lying  in  the  path  of  this  inquiry — will  have  the 
means  of  testing,  correcting,  reversing,  or  extending  it, 
with  much  advantage  over  the  resources  of  these  remarks, 
which  have  arisen  out  of  superficial  observations  during  hasty 
visits  for  other  objects,  compared  with  the  like  desultory 
glances  at  the  other  cities,  and  many  of  the  ancient  towns. 

but  tiieir  Dunea  on  hills  and  rsmotc  apata,  aubctitute  hu   deapised  and  aupprwaed 

and  tbeaa  more  obsoure  remainB  ive  of  ten  these  dedioatkma.      Thus  put  onde,  the 

more    indiotive  of   lutioiial   inBuence  bullcf   book    hns   became    a   tempting 

than  tboae  that  are  more  pronuDent.    A  mnnel    for    the    corvonnt    paper-mill, 

record   of    the  annual   dava   of  aooient  This  vu  the    incidental    tauw   at   the 

foira,  wakes,  revela,  and  Tillage  feaCivalB,  P>gBl  DOW    before   the  reader ;    which 

would  be  a  Taluable  aupplament.  but  their  beginning  in  an  attempt,  tliat 

For  its  more  ordinoi;  uaea,  the  Clergy  soon  out(;rew  iU  purpose,  to  exemplify  a 

Liat  hoa  of  late  jeua  aupplanted  Baoon'a  better  oaa  that  oao  itill  be  made  ol  Uiia 

Ijber  Hagia.     But  the  modem  utilitarian  book. 
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ON  AN  DTTAOLIO  PROBABLY  COUMEMOBATTNG  THB 
GOTHIC  TICTOBT  OF  .^MILIAN. 

Bj  C.  W.  KINO.  U.A. 

No  remains  of  antiquity  exhibit  in  so  striking  a  maoDer 
the  difference  between  Greek  and  Roman  ways  of  thinking 
AS  do  the  gems  used  for  signets  by  the  two  races.  Their 
other  works  of  art  that  have  come  down  to  us — of 
Bculpture  and  painting,  for  example — are  far  from  afford- 
ing tlie  same  light,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
in  these  branches  the  Romans  were  mere  copyists  of 
the  great  masters  of  ancient  Greece,  and  continued  to 
reproduce  their  works  in  an  endless  succession  of  fac- 
iiimileB,  and  finally  of  caricatures,  as  long  as  the  taste  for 
sucli  embodiments  of  ancient  ideas  had  influence  throughout 
the  empire.  The  direi'sity  of  feeling,  that  really  did  so 
strongly  exist,  is  consequently  only  to  be  discovered  in  those 
artistic  productions  of  the  latter  people  that,  belonging  to 
everyday  life,  are  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  and  are 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  original ;  and  this  is  peculiarly 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  selected  for  signet  devices  Sig- 
nets had  in  the  ancient  world  an  importance  of  which  the 
modem  can  form  but  a  faint  idea ;  they  authenticated  and 
secured  all  the  transactions  and  possessions  of  the  civilized 
society.  It  is  in  this  department,  then,  that  the  difference 
of  national  feeling  manifests  itself  most  conspicuously 
through  the  different  nature  of  the  subjects  taken  for  such 
devices  :  a  diversity  that  never  fails  to  strike  every  intelli- 
gent student  of  a  complete  collection  of  engraved  gems, 
and  which  actually  furnishes  the  amateur  with  one  of  his 
surest  guides  for  a  just  classification  of  glyphic  monuments. 
The  art  of  the  Greeks  draws  its  inspiration  entirely  from 
religion,  its  mythology  and  poetry  being  so  intimately 
connected  together,  and  the  two  systems  of  nature-worship 
and  hero-worship  so  inextricably  interwoven,  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  scenes  from  the  Epic  Cycle  (which  was  the 
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grand  repertory  for  the  engraver  during  the  best  times) 
were  looked  upon  by  bis  employers  as  equally  pertaining 
to  the  national  religion  with  the  actual  figures  of  the  deities  ; 
wbich  last,  indeed,  many,  sharing  tbe  scruples  of  Pythagoras, 
deemed  too  holy  to  be  profaned  by  proniiacuous  use.  The 
various  animals,  also,  frhich  the  early  Greeks  loved  ao 
much  to  carry  in  their  signets,  appear  to  have  received 
this  honour  as  being  the  recognised  attributes  of  different 
deities,  and  therefore  empowered  to  act  as  their  represen- 
tatives, and  to  shed  the  same  beneficent  influence  upon  the 
devotee  who  went  about  adorned  with  such  symbols.  Even 
in  those  rare  instances  (all  later  than  Alexander's  reign), 
where  the  portraits  of  living  persous  were  transferred  to 
the  gem,  the  so  doing  was  of  itself  an  assumption  of  divinity, 
and  was  carefully  restricted  to  the  signet  of  the  Sovereign. 
The  same  observation  equally  applies  to  the  kindred  art  of 
numismatics,  where  practice  was  confessedly  subjected  to 
the  same  laws  as  in  glyptics  ;,  the, two  branches  being  carried 
on  without  distinction  by  the  same  professors.  Greek  coins 
offer  representations  of  mythological  soenes,  and  the  cere- 
monial  of  local  religions,  even  to  the  date  of  the  eztinctiou 
of  all  autonomous  coinage  under  Diocletian  ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  example  to  the  contrary  so  long  set  by  the  concurrent 
imperial  mintage.  But  how  different  becomes  tbe  case  as 
soon  as  the  Romaus  begin  to  have  an  art  of  their  own,  and 
grew  independent  of  tlie  effete  Etruscan,  itself,  at  best,  only 
a  copyist  of  the  archaic  Greek.  The  majority  of  Roman 
Biguete  do  indeed  carry,  as  before,  the  patron-god  of  the 
owner,  or  the  ensign  of  his  profession  or  trade,  but  a 
great  and  important  innovation  ia  now  visible — people  of 
family  assuming  for  badge  the  head  of  some  illustrious  an- 
cestor,  or  (what  equally  interests  posterity)  the  record  o 
some  exploit  of  their  own,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
crowning  glory  of  their  life.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to 
allude  to  the  signet  of  the  degenerate  son  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  ;  to  that  of  the  more  degenerate  Lentulus  ;  to  Pliny's 
often-cited  examples  of  the  "  Duel  between  the  Spanish 
chief  and  Scipio  ^milianus"  (an  event  on  which  the 
victim's  son  so  greatly  prided  himself)  ;  Sylla'e  seal  of  the 
"  Surrender  of  Jugurtha,"  which  be,  later  in  his  career, 
exchanged  for  that  more  boastful  memento  of  his  perpetual 
successes,  the  "  Three  Trophies ;  "  and  Pompey's  assumptioa 
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of  the  same  device,  with  a  similar  signification.^  I  have  also 
had  the  happiness  of  discoveriDg  a  memorial  of  the  same 
nature  in  tlie  signet  of  Q.  Conielius  Lupus,  and  making  it 
known  to  the  reader  of  this  Journal."  The  custom  wa8 
kept  up  as  long  as  the  art  itself  survived  ;  intagli  exist 
displaying  the  military  feats  of  Tnijan  and  of  Oonstantine  : 
and  the  senes  closes  very  appropriately  with  the  famous 
"Sapphire  of  Constantiiis,"  who,  having  no  warlike  trophies 
to  display,  glorifies  himself  by  spearing  the  monsti-ous  wild 
boar,  "  Xiphias,"  in  his  park  at  Cesarea. 

Engravings  like  the  last  preserve  to  us  some  faint  idea 
of  the  stupendous  works  of  statuary  raised  to  Imperial  vanity 
by  the  adulation  of  their  times  ;  all  of  which  have  yielded 
to  the  ravages  of  age,  and  of  which  great  part,  even  iu  their 
own  day,  did  not  survive  the  next  change  of  rulers.  This 
may  be  gathered  from  a  remarkable  passage  of  Gregory 
Naziangen's,'  where  he  inveighs  against  Julian  for  setting 
up  his  own  statues  accompanied  with  those  of  hia  gods, 
with  the  view  of  entrapping  the  unwary  Clinstian  into 
adoring  the  latter  whilst  doing  homage  to  the  figure  of  his 
sovereign.  He  says  that  hia  predecessors,  even  in  times  of 
Paganism,  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  bnt  had  regularly 
caused  themselves  to  be  figured  in  the  act  either  of  receiving 
offerings  from  subject  states,  or  of  being  crowned  by  Victory, 
or  of  trampling  down  their  enemies,  or  of  performing  some 
feat  in  hunting  ;  in  which  last  remark  the  preacher  probably 
had  in  view  the  actual  memorial  of  his  much-lauded  Con- 
stantius,  only  known  to  us  now  through  the  medium  of  the 
gem  ali-eady  quoted. 

The  object  of  these  atatements  and  citations  is  to  biing 
before  the  reader  what  appear  to  me  sufficient  grounds  for 
my  explanation  of  the  gem  which  gives  its  name  to  this 
memoir.  Tliis  explanation  wilt  doubtless,  at  first  sight, 
stiike  even  persons  possessing  a  special  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  very  speculative,  not  to  say  rash ;  but  if  they 
carefully  weigh  the  arguments  about  to  be  adduced,  they 
may  probably  find  that  there  is  no  antecedent  impossibility 
against  discovering,  with  me,  in  this  little  relic,  an  extremely 
interesting  historical  monument.     They  will  be  led  to  per- 
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ceire,  if  my  reasons  are  well  founded,  that  action,  actors,  and 
atlribtUes  in  the  tableau  supply  evidence  for  attaching  the 
nature  of  the  event  commemorated  to  a  person  and  circum- 
stances almost  beyond  tbe  reach  of  doubt :  considerations 
of  art  likewise  lend  their  aid  towards  defining  the  period  of 
its  execution  within  very  narrow  limits  of  time ;  the  only 
uncertainty  remaining  being  which  of  the  two  personages, 
whom  all  these  circumstances  appear  equally  to  fit,  has  the 
best  claim  to  the  honour  of  the  memorial  ? 

But  it  is  now  time  to  come  to  the  description  of  the  object 
which  it  is  my  aim  to  elucidate.  This  is  a  pale  sard,  of  oval 
form,  engraved  with  a  group  of  an  Imperaior,  indicated  for 
such  by  the  helmet  on  his  head  and  tbe  paludamentum  thrown 
over  his  left  arm  ;  whose  right  hand.  Victory,  standing  in 
front,  clasps,  {H'offeriug  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  laurel 
wreath ;  whilst  ber  sister,  behind,  is  placing  on  his  head 
a  radiated  crown  ;  at  his  side  is  seen  a  stag — an  adjunct  of 
which  the  importance  in  explaining  the  scene  shall  be  pointed 
out  in  the  proper  place.  The  drapery  of  these  Victories  is 
treated  in  a  peculiar  style,  being  composed  of  large  and 
heavy  folds,  violently  agitated,  as  though  by  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  bodies.  The  same  manner  may  be  recognised 
in  the  medallic  art  of  tlie  third  century,  whenever  similar 
figures  are  introduced.  The  design  of  this  group  is  not 
without  merit ;  tbe  action  of  the  figures  is  spirited,  and  tells 
its  tale  expressively  enough,  and  they  are  deeply  cut ;  but 
their  work  is  without  detail,  and  heavy  and  coarse  in  the 
extreme,  much  resembling  that  which  so  strongly  marks 
the  Sassanian  style.  All  these  pecnliaritiea  combine  to  point 
out  a  late  period  of  the  Koman  Empire  as  that  at  which 
the  engraving  was  produced,  yet  one  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  Christianity,  as  the  costume  and  attributes  declare. 
None  but  an  artist  reputed  the  most  skilful  of  his  times 
would  have  designed  so  ambitious  a  composition,  and  bis 
failure  in  carrying  out  bis  grand  conception  must  be  im- 
puted, not  to  the  fault  of  the  individual,  but  to  the  decrepi- 
tude of  the  art, — a  consideration  supplying  iis  with  an 
{^proximate  date  for  its  execution.  And  that  such  date  is 
anterior  to  Constantine,  may  be  certainly  inferred  from  the 
Pagan  symbols  that  shine  so  conspicuously  in  the  scene, — 
the  stag,  for  example, — as  well  as  from  the  beard  worn  by 
the  hero  of  the  piece ;  that  badge  of  heathenism  which  dis- 
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appeared  tc^ether  vith  ita  latest  professor  from  Imperial 
portraiture.  But  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era  would  have  produced  a  very  superior  specimen 
of  the  glyptic  art,  when  called  for  by  an  event  of  the 
evident  importance  that  inspired  our  engraver  (as  the  nume- 
rous gem-portraits  of  the  family  of  Severus  remain  to  evince) ; 
the  period  for  our  inquiry,  therefore,  becomes  reduced  within 
the  hatf-century  of  rapid  degeneracy  that  ensued  upon  the 
foil  of  Decius ;  whence  date  the  first  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  confusion  and  rebellion  throughout  the  Empire. 
To  come  now  to  the  action  of  the  figures,  which  is  bo 
significant  that  it  seems  to  me  to  tell  a  story  which  can  only 
be  understood  in  one  way.  The  Victory  in  front  presents 
the  hero  with  a  laurel  wreath,  that  established  announce- 
ment of  some  military  success ;  whilst  her  sister  confers 
upon  him  the  radiated  crovm,  which,  from  Caracalla's  reign, 
had  become  the  regular  form  of  the  crown  Imperial,  and 
exclusively  used  to  denote  the  dignity  of  an  "  Augustus." 
Hy  interpretation  of  the  picture  is,  therefore,  the  idea  that 
some  military  success  over  the  barbarians,  conferring  great 
glory  upon  the  leader  here  complimented,  had  been  closely 
followed  by  a  second,  the  result  of  which  was  his  acquisition 
of  the  Imperial  dignity.  But  in  searching  the  history  of 
that  tumultuous  period  (the  necessary  limits  of  which  have 
been  above  defined),  I  can  discover  no  one  amongst  the 
numerous  ephemeral  Emperors  whose  fortunes  so  exactly 
tally  with  the  requirements  of  the  case  as  do  those  of 
^milian ;  the  summary  of  which  I  shall  here  borrow  from 
Gibbon,  who  has,  with  his  usual  lucidity,  brought  into  histo- 
rical connection  the  events  rather  hinted  at  than  narrated 
by  the  epitomisera  Zosimus  and  Zonaras : — "  The  defence  of 
the  monarchy,  which  seemed  abandoned  by  the  pusillanimous 
emperor,  was  assumed  by  jEmilianus,  governor  of  Pannonia 
and  Mceaia,  who  rallied  the  scattered  forces,  and  renewed 
the  fainting  spirits  of  the  troops.  The  barbarians  were 
unexpectedly  attacked,  routed,  chased,  and  pursued  beyond 
the  Danube.  The  victorious  leader  distributed  as  a  dona- 
tive the  money  collected  for  the  tribute,  and  the  acdama- 
tious  of  the  soldiers  proclaimed  him  Emperor  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Gallus,  who,  careless  of  the  general  welfere,  indulged 
himself  in  the  pleasures  of  Italy,  was,  almost  in  the  same 
instant,  informed  of  the  success  of  the  revolt,  and  of  Ute 
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rapid  approach  of  his  afipiriag  lieutenant.  He  adranced  to 
meet  him  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Spoleto.  When  the  armies 
came  in  sight  of  each  other,  the  soldiers  of  Oallua  compared 
the  ignominious  conduct  of  their  sorereign  with  the  glory  of 
his  rival.  Thej  admired  the  valour  of  ^milianus,  they  were 
attracted  by  his  liberality,  for  he  offered  a  considerable 
increase  of  pay  to  all  deserters.  The  murder  of  Qallus  and 
of  his  son  Valusianus  put  an  end  to  the  ciril  war,  and  the 
senate  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  right  of  conquest.  The 
letters  of  .^mili^us  to  that  assembly  displayed  a  mixture 
of  moderation  and  ranity.  He  assured  them  that  he  should 
resign  to  their  wisdom  the  civil  administration,  and,  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  quality  of  their  general,  would  in  a 
short  time  assert  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  deliver  the  Em- 
pire from  all  the  barbarians  both  of  the  North  and  of  the 
East.  His  pride  was  Sattered  by  the  applause  of  the 
senate,  and  medals  are  still  extant  representing  him  with 
the  name  and  attributes  of  Hercules  tiie  Victor,  and  MarS 
the  Avenger." 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  ancient  principles  of  pictorial 
composition  will  for  a  moment  doubt  that  some  very  im- 
portant signification  was  conveyed  by  the  introduction  of  the 
itoff  which  makes  so  oonspiouous  a  show  in  the  foreground 
of  the  intaglio  now  under  consideration.  That  it  declares 
the  patronage  of  Diana  (or  the  Lunar  Power,  as  spiritualized 
in  that  last  phase  of  Paganism  *)  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  good  fortune  here  commemorated,  will  not  be  denied  by 
any  numismatist  who  calls  to  mind  the  numerous  coins  of 
Oallienos  and  succeeding  reigns,  which  bear  the  goddess 
with  her  stag,  or  the  latter  by  itself  with  the  legend  "  Diana 
Conservatrix,"  as  they  also  do  her  brother's  gryphon  with 
simitar  title  declaring  his  protection.  Now  .Jlmilian  appears 
to  have  taken  this  goddess  for  his  spedal  patroness,  sincfi 
he  first  introduces  on  the  coinage  the  reverse  "Dianas 
Victrici  "  ;  representing  her  as  drawing  an  arrow  from  her 
quiver  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  her  votary,  not  her  usual 
sylvan  prey  (for  in  that  case  the  "  Victrix  "  had  no  appli- 
cability) :  with  her  stag  at  her  side  just  as  it  accompanies 
the  hero  of  our  gem.    It  was  into  this  animal  that  she 
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changed  herself,  in  the  fabled  "  War  of  the  Giants,"  to  do 
battle  with  the  huge  Riphceiu;  and  ita  figure  was  conse- 
quently employed  to  express  her  influeooa  when,  circum- 
stancea,  like  the  preaent  limited  field,  prevented  the  intro- 
duction of  Diana  in  person.  The  form  of  the  inscription 
last  quoted  has  also  a  significance  of  its  own  :  its  being  put 
in  the  dative  case  shows  it  not  to  be  merely  explanatory  of 
the  type  it  accompanies,  but  to  declare  that  this  particular 
type  was  devised  "  in  honour  of,"  or  as  a  token  of  gratitude  to 
the  Power  thus  represented.  It  may,  therefore,  be  reason- 
ably assumed  that  the  Prince  who  first  introduced  this 
legend  upon  his  coins  had  some  special  motive  for  boasting 
of  the  favour  of  the  sylvan  Queen.  To  quote  other  examples 
from  the  numismatic  usages  of  the  same  period,  where  the 
well-known  attribute  is  singly  employed  to  denote  the  pre- 
sence and  protection  of  the  divinity  to  whom  it  is  attached  ; 
on  the  coinage  of  the  same  period  the  guardianship  of 
"  Liber  Conservator "  is  symbolized  by  his  panther  alone ; 
of  Venus,  by  her  dove. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  noticed  as  of  much  weight  in  the  present 
inquiry,  that  this  type  of  the  Diana  Victrix  is  employed  by 
none  of  the  succeeding  emperors,  except  Claudius  Gothicus. 
In  his  case,  indeed,  it  was  peculiarly  appropriate,  if  we 
understand  it  to  allude  to  the  signal  vengeance  taken  by 
the  Emperor  upon  those  barbarians  who  had  recently  de- 
stroyed her  famous  Temple  at  Ephesus ;  but  in  the  case  of 
.^milian  ho  similar  motire  is  recorded  in  the  brief  notices 
left  us  of  his  career.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  be  conceived 
that  Diana's  aid  may  have  been  specially  invoked  oo  some 
great  emei^ency  by  one  who  had  to  combat  the  innumer- 
able hordes  of  savages  issuing  from  wood  and  mountain,  and 
justly  comparable  in  ferocity  to  the  regular  subjects  of  the 
"montium  custos,  nemorumque,  Virgo." 

Upon  these  grounds  the  honour  of  the  gem  we  are  dis- 
cussing might  equally  well  have  been  assigned  to  the  later 
of  the  two  Gothic  conquerors,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
circumstance  of  the  Imperial  croten  which  the  hindmost 
Victory  is  conferring  upon  him  :  whereas  the  triumphs  which 
gained  Claudius  his  title  of  "  Gothicus  "  were  not  won  until 
after  his  elevation  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Gallienus,  But 
for  this  the  uncertainty  had  been  augmented  by  the  fact 
that  besides  his  medal  already  quoted,  there  exists  another 
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bearing  a  device  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  to  the  com- 
positioD  we  are  seekiag  to  interpret  The  type  is  two 
Victories  facing  each  other,  between  them  a  palm>tree  sup- 
porting a  shield  iascribed  s.o. ;  legend,  tota  obbis.  The 
inscription  upon  the  shield  makes  it  all  but  certain  that  we 
have  here  the  record  of  some  pretentious  testimonial  voted 
to  Claudius  by  the  grateful  senate  upon  the  first  news  of  his 
deliverance  of  the  Empire  from  the  Gothic  invaders  :  for  the 
notices  scattered  through  the  "  Historia  Augusta "  show 
that  although  art  was  fast  decaying,  yet  its  productions,  such 
as  they  were,  went  on  increasing  in  number,  magnitude,  and 
costliness  of  material.  To  this  same  Emperor  the  senate 
erected  a  "  palmated  column  "  supporting  his  portrait-statue, 
entirely  of  silver,  of  the  weight  of  ISOO  pounds;'  and 
later,  another  statue  in  gold,  ten  feet  high  :  whilst  to  his 
successor,  Aurelian,  they  voted  one  in  gold,  and  two  in  silver, 
of  probably  the  same  magnificent  dimensions.  As  it  is  known 
from  other  sources  that  the  deities  represented  upon  coins 
were  exactly  copied  from  certain  celebrated  statues  wor- 
shipped' in  the  places  of  mintage,  it  is  allowable  to  con- 
clude that  the  types  of  these  later  medals  represent  the 
monuments  recently  erected  by  the  same  autiiority  that 
ordered  their  being  struck.* 

Some  thirty  years  before  ^milian's  reign  (the  earliest 
known  examples  belong  to  Severus  Alexander)  a  fashion  had 
come  in  Of  setting  the  most  valuable  rings  mtii  aur&i  of  the 
reigning  Bmperor,  instead  of  engraved  gems — a  change  that 
gave  the  last  blow  to  the  faiUng  glyptic  art.  The  coins  so 
mounted  invariably  have  reverses  setting  forth  the  military 
prowess  of  the  Cfesar,  such  as  "  Victoria  Germanica,"  and 
others  of  like  nature.  This  choice  of  subjects  indicates  that 
such  rings  were  badges  of  military  rank,  even  in  the  Early 
Empire.  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  "  semestre  aurum  "  confer- 
ring the  dignity  of  Tribune  upon  the  man  whose  lucky  finger 
it  encircled.  Our  gem  may  have  represented  some  recenUy- 
Toted  evidence  of  tbe  loytJty  of  Rome,  and  have  been  cut 
at  the  order  of  some  zealous  partisan  of  .^milian.  some 
"  worshipper  of  the  rising  sun,"  who  preferred  the  old  style 
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of  intaglio  signet  that  could  publish  his  devotion  and  admi- 
ration every  time  it  sealed  his  letters,  to  the  new  fashion  of 
ring  adorned  with  aureus,  a  mere  idle  decoration  of  the 
bond. 

The  shortness  of  ^milian's  reign,  indeed,  precludes  the 
idea  that  any  complimentary  memorial  of  the  kind  ever  ad- 
vanced beyond  its  being  voted  by  the  senate,  who  had  hailed 
in  him  a  deliverer  from  the  misgovemment  of  Trebonian 
Q&llus :  it,  nevertheless,  allowed  time  for  plans  to  be 
prepared,  and  that  the  design  of  our  gem  was  a  very  natural 
one  for  such  a  testimonial  to  follow  is  evident  from  what 
I^axianzen,  above  cited,  has  remarked  upon  memorials  of  the 
kind.  At  the  late  period  which  the  execution  of  this 
intaglio  bespeaks,  nothing  in  the  old  classical  style  was  at- 
tempted upon  gems,  beyond  the  representation  of  single 
figures  of  deities ;  the  chief  business  of  the  glyptic  art 
having  then  sunk  to  the  manufacture  of  barbarous  talismans, 
emanating  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  superstitions  of 
the  East.  Some  powerful  motive  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  must  therefore  have  existed  to  stir  up  an  artist  to 
KO  ambitious  a  flight  as  the  conception  of  the  elaborate 
group  on  the  gem  we  are  considering.  The  events  above 
detailed  fairly  account  for  such  ambition,  for  the  hisioriaU 
character  of  the  design  appears  the  more  unmistakable  the 
more  we  examine  the  details.  It  is  only  its  attribution  to 
.^milian  that  seems  to  remain  an  open  question ;  it  is, 
therefore,  left  for  those  not  convinced  by  the  arguments 
above  induced,  to  bring  forward  some  other  candidate  whoso 
history  equally  well  suits  the  particulars  of  the  picture,  and 
whose  date  falls  within  the  limits  strictly  marked  out  by 
other  considerations. 
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Bt  F>  T.  COLBT,  B.D. 

Thb  City  of  Exeter  is  remarkable  for  ita  display  of 
armoury  not  only  within  the  walla  of  ita  public  buildiaga, 
such  as  the  Guildhall,  but  on  the  outaide  also  of  houses  and 
institutions.  I  have  attempted  to  oollect  these,  as  far  as 
I  could  do  ao,  under  5  heads  :^1.  Armorial  bearings  on 
exteriors  of  buildings  ;  2.  The  same  in  inleriors ;  3.  Those 
connected  with  the  Cathedral ;  4.  The  heraldry  of  the 
Cruildhall ;  and  5.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  arms  of 
Exeter  fiunilies. 

(i.)    AbUORIAL  BeABINQS  ok  EXTBRIOBS  07  BtTILDrNQS. 

Tn  Bedford  Circus  we  meet  with  an  old  carved  shield  from 
Bedford  House,  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Russells,  with 
angela  for  supporters. 

Near  the  site  of  the  East  Gate  in  High  Street  we  find  a 
curious  statue  of  Henry  VIL,  in  a  long  flowing  robe,  with 
his  shield  of  arms,  dragon  and  greyhound  for  supporters, 
portcullis  badge,  pomegranates  and  other  ornaments. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Vicars'  Close,  in  Cathedral  Yard, 
we  meet  with  the  arms  of  Henry  VII.  again  over  the  gate- 
way, the  arms  of  France  being  the  old  coat  of  France, 
"  semie  of  jleurs-de-lys."  Below  there  are  the  arms  of 
Bishop  Oldham,  "  sa.,  a  chev.  or  hetto.  three  owls  ^pr.; 
on  a  chief  of  the  second,  three  roses  gu." 

Immediately  opposite  to  this,  on  the  west  end  of  the 
Cathedral,  we  find  the  statue  of  Richard  11.  accompamed  by 
a  shield  of  arms,  in  which  the  arms  of  Edward  the  CoofesBor 
are  impaled  with  his  own ;  and  Atbelstan  bears  a  cross 
ficrry  on  a  mound,  surmounted  vnik  a  crovm,  impaling  a 
sword  in  pale  and  hoo  keys  in  saltire.  Angels  are  given  as 
supporters  in  both  cases. 

Over  the  doorway  of  Mr.  Geo.  Down's  houae  we  meet 
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with  the  arras  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral ;  viz.,  "au. 
a  saUire  org.  betw. /our  crosslets  or."  On  another,  dose  by, 
the  arms  of  Cotton,  outside,  "  arg.  a  lend  sa.  hetw.  iJiree 
pellets ;"  and  over  an  inner  doorway,  Bishop  Oldham's  arms 
once  more. 

Over  the  door  of  Mr.  W.  Dawson's  house,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Abbots  of  Buckfastleigh,  and  afterwards  the 
property  of  the  Rodd  family,  the  arms  of  the  Kodds  are 
carved,  viz.,  "arg.  tioo  trefoils  sltppedsa.,  and  a  cktefqfthe 
last,^  impaling  az.  a  sattire  erm: '  (Wakeman). 

In  Hagdalen  Street,  outside  the  Wynard  Almshouses,  the 
arms  of  the  founder  are  carved  in  stone  :  "  arg.  on  a  bend  az. 
three  mullets  oftiie  field"  ;  and  over  the  doorway  of  Hele's 
school,  also,  opposite  St.  David's  church,  the  arms  of  Hele, 
"  gu.  five  fusils  in  bend  erm."  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it 
may  be  observed  that  on  each  fusil  one  large  ermine  spot 
has  been  carved,  which  has  rather  a  ludicrous  effect,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  charge  instead  of  a  fur. 

At  Madford  House,  in  Wonford  Lane,  which  was  built  by 
Sir  George  Smith,  we  meet  with  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  this  class  it  only  remains  to  mention  Livery  Dole.  On 
the  front  are  carved  the  arms  of  the  founder,  Sir  Thomas 
Dennis,  "Erm,  three  battle-axes  gu."  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  those  of  Rolle  impaling  Trefuais  ;  "  on  afesse 
dancetUe  betw,  three  billets  az.  ea.  charged  with  a  lion 
ramp,  of  t/ie  field,  as  mAiny  bezants"  and  "  arg.  a  chev, 
betw.  three  wharrow-spindles  sa." 

Over  the  gateway,  at  the  back,  are  the  arms  of  Dennis, 
■with  the  following  quarterings  ;  Daberaon,  GiflFord,  Brewer, 
Bockerell,  Christenstow,  Goboldsley,  Childersley,  Dunn,  and 
Godolphin. 

1.  Dennis,  as  before. 

2.  Arg.,  a  cross  Tnoline,  and  on  a  chief  az.  three  estoHes 
or.  Dabemon. 

3.  Sa.,  three  fusils  fesse  erm.     GifFord. 

4.  Gu.,  two  bends  wavy  or.     Brewer.' 

5.  Sa.,  two  bucks  pass.  arg.  betw.  five  bezants.     Bockerell. 

6.  Az.  a  bend  indented  or  and  erm.,  cotised^  counter- 
changed.     Christenstow, 

>  Jamee  Bodd,  Eoq.  wu  Bberiff  t«mp.  impaled  with  Bampfyldo^  "or  omt  iatd 
Ch.  ii.  Tbera  a  ■  mouuiDeat  id  St.  gu.Oirte  muUOtarg.'  CrMt,*Cid<«M« 
Btepben'i  Church,  hii  own  wau  b«iDg      of  Rhodt*.     Drt«  1078. 
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7.  So.,  afesse  compon^e  gu.  and  or,  hetw.  three  crosses 
potent.    Goboldsley. 

8.  Arg.,  on  a  chev.  6etw.  three  rooks^  heads  erased  sa. 
three  acorns  or.     Childersley. 

9.  Az.,  a  um'com  ramp,  arg.,  horn  or,  hetw.  eight  crosses 
crosslei  of  the  third.     Dumi. 

10.  WL,  an  eagle  double-necked  arg.  Godolphin, 
(fiettceen  three  fleur$-dG-lys  omitted). 

There  is  one  little  curiosity  which  may  here  be  noticed. 
In  Fore  Street,  over  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  chemist,  there  is  a  little  figure  of  a  man  on 
horseback,  which  was  the  sign  of  th?  abode  of  a  cavalier. 

(2.)  Akmorial  Bbarinqs  in  Interiobs. 
The  next  division  consists  of  Armorial  Bearings  to  be 
found  in  inteiiors  of  private  houses.  These  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Bisliop's  Palace,  where  is  a  fine  old  mantelpiece  of 
Bishop  Peter  Courteuay  ;  in  the  Deanery ;  in  the  old 
mansion  of  the  Bampfyldes  (now  Mr.  Robert  Dymond's) ; 
in  that  of  the  Courtenays  (now  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Institution) ;  in  the  old  Mayoralty  House  (now  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Wreford) ;  in  the  Apollo  Room  of  the 
New  Inn  (now  Messrs.  Green  and  Son)  ;  in  Bellair,  the  seat  of 
the  Rhodes  family,  a  house  built  by  an  opulent  grocer  of  this 
city  called  Vowler  ;  in  the  old  Tuckers'  Hall  in  Fore  Street, 
built  about  1700 ;  and  in  Mr.  Cooper's  warehouse,  nearly 
opposite  St.  OJave's  Church.  There  is  one  large  collection 
of  armorial  bearings  of  this  class  which  calls  for  special 
notice.  The  old  house  in  the  Cathedral  Yard,  now  occupied 
hy  Mr,  Worth,  was  formerly  a  famous  coffee-house  c^Ied 
Moll's,  and  in  the  large  room  over  the  shop  will  be  found 
forty-aix  shields  of  arms.  I  suppose  they  were  placed  there 
partly  for  ornament  and  partly  as  a  compliment  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  just  as  at  the  present  day  you 
may  see  engravings  of  the  portraits  of  our  local  magtiatcs 
in  the  coffee-room  of  the  New  London  Inn,  It  is  quite 
clear  that  at  Moll's  the  arms  are  those  of  the  county  people 
as  distinguished  from  the  city,  A  good  many  of  them  have 
suffered  from  time  and  neglect,  and  in  cases  where  the  silver 
had  become  discoloured,  gold  has  been  substituted,  without 
regard  to  the  Heralds'  College.  A  list  of  these  arms,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  thera  out,  is  subjoined.  Goo'jic 
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1.  Bishop's  Pilace.  Mantelpiece  ^th  the  arms  of 
Bishop  Peter  Coui-tenay  and  the  See  of  Exeter. 

2.  CouBTENAT  HousE.  Two  shields  of  arms  :  (1.)  Cour- 
■tensy,  quartered  with  Eedvers,  and  impaling  or,  a  chev. 
hetic.  three  griffins  salient  sa.,  crest,  a  dolphin.  Suj^rters, 
a  wild  boar  and  a  griffin.  (2.)  Arms  of  the  See,  impaling 
Courtenay.  Supporters,  a  dolphin  and  a  wild  boar.  Motto, 
"  Ubi  lapsus,  quid  feci." 

3.  Bajipftlde  House.  Shield  over  the  fireplace,  carved 
in  oak,  with  the  arms  and  quarterings  of  Bampfylde. 

1.  Or,  on  a  bend  gu.  three  mullets  arg.     Bampfylde. 

2.  Or,  a  maunch  gu.     Hastings. 

3.  Arg,,  a  lion  ramp.  sa.     Huxham. 

4.  Arg.  on  afesse  sa.  three  crosses  crosslet  or,  all  within 
a  hordure  az.     Faber. 

5.  Arg.,  a  bend  gu.  betw.  three  lions'  heads  erased  sa., 
croicned  of  the  second.     Pederton. 

6.  Gu.,  sem6e  of  crosses  crosslet,  a  lion  pass,  guard, 
arg.     Pederton. 

7.  Arg.,  two  chev.  gu.,  over  all  a  label  az.    St.  Maare. 

8.  Or,  semee  of  crosses  crosslet,  a  lion  ramp.  az. 
Pederton. 

Over  the  doorway  of  upstairs  room  is  another  shield,  giving 
the  arms  of  Bampfylde  impaled  with  those  of  Clifton  {sa., 
semSe  of  cinque/oils,  a  Uvn  ramp.  arg.).  Sir  Amias  Bamp- 
fylde married  Eliz.  d.  of  Sir  John  Clifton,  of  Baningtoa 
(v.  Visitation  of  Devon,  1620,  p.  17). 

In  the  ball  tbeie  are  six  shields  of  painted  glass  in  the 
window  {See  plate). 

1,  Bampfylde,  but  the  field  instead  of  being  or  is 
arg. 

2,  Bampfylde  (the  field  being  vert),  impaling, 
quarterly  1  and  4  gu.  semie  of  crosses  crosslet,  a  lion  pass, 
guard,  arg.  Pederton;  2  and  3,  arg.  two  chev.  gu.;  a 
label  of  the  f  eld.    St.  Maure. 

3.  Bampfylde,  impaling,  arg.  three  Horn  ramp.  gu.  within 
a  bord.  engr.     Kirkham. 

4.  The  same  as  tlie  last. 

3.  Bampfylde,  impaling,  vert,  a  chev.  betw.  three  mullets 


6.  The  same  as  (2). 

4.  Mayobalty  House,     Three  shields  over  the  fireplace : 


Ccati  of  Anna  In  a  idndD*  in  Bunptflda  H 
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(1.)  Per  chev.  engr.  or  and  sa.  on  three  roundels  three 
Jieurs-de-lys,  all  counterckanged.  Mallack.  (2.)  Royal  arms, 
(3.)  Az.  a  castle  triple-towered  or,  standing  on  the  waves  of 
the  sea  proper ;  iniMeftwo  ducal  coronets  of  the  second. 
Merchant  Adrenturers  of  Exeter. 

5.  Nevt  Inn.  Iq  the  Apollo  Room,  where  the  Exeter 
Lodge  of  Freemasons  held  their  meetings,  are  some  shields 
of  anns  which  have  heen  described  by  Dr.  Oliver  and  Mr. 
Pitman  Jones.  They  are  :  (1.)  Royal  arms ;  (2.)  City  of 
Exeter  ;  (3.)  Calmady  ;  (4.)  Preatwood  ;  (5.)  Acland  ; 
(6.)  RaddifTe ;  (7.)  Hillerdon.  The  last  I  could  not  make 
out  myself,  owing  to  the  light,  and  I  was  not  quite  satisfied 
about  it. 

6.  Bbllair.  The  arms  of  the  Rhodes  family  will  be 
found  over  the  drawing-room  door  :  arg.  a  lion  pass, 
guard,  gu.  beta,  two  acorns  ppr.  on  a  bend  az.  cotised 
ermines. 

7.  Cooper's  Wabbhoubb.  There  is  an  old  carved  oak 
ceiling  with  some  coats  of  arms  :  (1.)  Three  talbots'  heads. 
Hull  of  Larkbear.  (Hen.  Hull,  Mayor,  1588.)  (2.)  Three 
stags'  heads.     (3.)  A  horse  courant. 

8.  Moll's  Coffbb  House.  Shields  round  the  walls  of 
upper  room  : 

1.  Sa.,  three  swords  in  pile  arg.     Pawlet. 

2.  Quarterly  gu.  and  or.     Say  (Lord  Say). 

3.  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  or,  a  lion  ramp.  sa.  {az.  f) 
Brabant.  2  and  3,  gu.  three  pikes  or  luces  2  and  1  or. 
Lucy  (Duke  of  Northumberland). 

4.  Qu.  (or  ?)  a  lion  ramp,  icithin  a  hord.  engr.  or  {gu.  9) 
Pomeroy. 

6.  Or,  on  a  bend  sa.,  three  bucks'  heads  of  the  field. 
6.M 

7.  Bari-y  or,  and  so.,  and  on  a  chief  quarterly  or  and  sa. 
four  fleurs'de-lys  or. 

8.  Checquy  or  {arg.9);  sa.,  a  fesse  gu.     Acland. 

9.  Or,  a  cross  engr.  gu.  betw.  four  water-bougets  sa. 
Bourchier. 

10.  Sa.,  a  cross  engr.  betw.  four  martlets  arg. 

11.  Or  (argf),  a  lion  ramp.gu.;  on  a  chief  sa.,  three 
esealUyps  of  tm  field.     Russell. 

i  in  other  oocm   mmit  remain 

i1.  ^o^e 
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12.  So.,  three  lions  ramp,  or,  vntkin  a  bordure  comp. 
or,  andgu. 

13.  Gu.,  two  Iwm  combatant  or? 

14.  Or,  a  /esse  gu.  {tico  bars  gu.  f),  and  in  chief  three 
torteanxes.    Mules. 

15.  Quarterly  or  and  gu.,  over  all   a   bend  vairde  or 
and  sa. 

16.  Barry  or  and  sa.  9 

1 7.  Or,  Jretfij  sa.  (sa.  jretttj  or  f)     Bellow  ? 

18.  Gu.,  Jive  fusils  in  bend  or  {arg.  f).     Kaleigh. 
■    19.    Gu.achev.or — ? 

20.  ? 

21.  Or,  a  ckev.  hetw.  tliree  mullets  sa. 

22.  Az.  on  a  bend,  betw.  two  escallops  or,  a  Cornish  chough 
ppr.  Petre. 

23.  Or,  three  torteauxes.     Courtenay. 

24.  Gu.,  a  chev.  or  {arg.  9)     Fulford, 

25.  Barry  nebuUe  or  and  sa.     Blount. 

26.  Ghecquy  or  and  gu.,  a  chief  vair.     Chichester. 

27.  Erm.,  three  battle-axes  gu.     Dennis. 

28.  Or,  three  lioncels  pass,  in  pale  sa.     Carew. 

29.  Sa.,  a /esse  wavy  betw.  two  estoiles  arg.     Drake. 

30.  Or  (arg.  9),  on  a  cliev.  sa.,  three  roses  of  the  field. 
Gilbert. 

31.  Or,  a  double-headed  eaglef  debncised  with  afesse 
az.  within  a  bord.  sa.,  bezantSe. 

32.  Gu.,  a  ckev.  betw.  three  suns  or  ? 

33.  Gu.,  a  saltire  vair  betw.   itcelve  billets.     Champer- 
nowne. 

34.  9 

35.  Gu.,  two  wings  conjoined  in  lure  or  9    Seymour. 

36.  Or,  on  a  bend  gu.,  three  mullets  of  the  field  [arg.  f). 
Bampfylde. 

37.  9 

38.  Or  (arg.  f),  a  ckev.  betw.  three  mullets  gu.     Brough- 

tOD. 

39.  —  three  fusils  infessegu. 

40.  Or    (arg.  9),  three  lions  ramp.  wiOtin  a  bord.  gu. 
Kirkham, 

41.  Arg.  9  three  crescents  toithin  a  bord  gu. 

42.  Az.f  three  pears  or.     Calmady, 

43.  Gu.,a  chev.engr.betio.threelec^ards' faces  or.  Bemm.. 
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44.  Or,  a  chev.  betio.  three  double-headed  eagles  displd. 
SI.  (veri.?).     Bluett. 

45.  Or,  upon  a  chev.  giu  hetw.  three  herons'  heads  couped 
sa.  three  trefoils  of  the  field. 

46.  Or,  a  chev.  gu.     Stafford. 

(3.)  Hbealdbt  op  the  Cathedral. 

The  heraldry  of  the  Cathedral  cornea  next  in  order. 
I  have  not  empted  to  give  a  complete  collection  of  all  the 
arms  \rhic  may  he  found  on  various  monuments  and 
windows,  hut  the  arms  of  the  Bishops  are  given  according  to 
Oliver,  who  himself  followed  Izacke  and  Westcote,  making 
a  few  additions  and  verhal  alterations. 

The  arms  of  the  See  are  gu.,  a  sioord  erect  in  pale  arg., 
pommelled  and  hilted  or,  surmounted  by  two  keys  in  saltire 
of  the  last. 

Dean.  Az.,  a  stag's  head  cabossed  and  ensigned  with  a 
cross  pdtSe  fitchSe  arg. 

Precentor.     Arg.,  on  a  saltire  az.,  afleur-de-lys  or. 

Chancellor.      Qii.,  a  saltire  arg,,  heho.  four  crosslets  o 

Treasurer.    Ou.,asaltireengr.oetw.fourlefypards\h 

Bishops. 

Leoprio.  1050-71-2.  Or,  a  cross  fleurie  sa.,  having  in 
thefesse  point  a  mitre  ppr.  (Monument  in  Cath.  erected  in 
1668.) 

OsBEBS.  1072-1103.  Gu.,  a  bend,  arg.,  surmounted  by 
afesse  or. 

Warblwast.  1107-1137.  Az.,  a  saltire  or.  (Izacke.) 
But  ace.  to  Westcote,  Per  pah  gu.  and  or;  in  the  Xst, 
two  keys  pale-vrise  of  the  second;  the  2nd  charged  vntha 
sword  point  in  point  of  the  field  {sic}. 

Chichester.  1138-1155,  Chequy  or  and  gu.,  a  chief 
voir. 

Warelwast,     1155-1160.     As  before. 

Bartholomew.  1161-1184.  Party  per  pale  gu.  andsa., 
six  dolphins  naiant  arg.  (Izacke.)  Per  pale  sa.  and  arg., 
six  dotphiTis  transmuted.     (Westcote.) 

John.    1186-1191.  Arg. ,  a  cross  sa.;  achief of  the  second, 

Marshall.     1194-1306.     Or,  a  lion  ramp.  gu.  mthina 

oqIc 
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lord,  az.,  mired  of  ike  first.  (Izacke.)  Per  pale,  or  and  vert, 
a  lion  ramp.,  armed  and  langued,  gu.  wUhm  a  bord.  charged 
with  mitres  ppr.     (Westcote.) 

Simon  DE  Apitlia.  1214-1223.  Az.,  three  mtres  or,  2 
and\.     (Izacke.)    Macuhj  or,  and sa.     (Westcote.) 

Bbusrb.     1224-1244,     Gu.,  two  bends  wavy  or. 

Blohdt.  1245-1257.  Lozengif  or,  and  sa.  (Izacke.) 
Az.,  three  bishop^  mitres  ppr.     (Westcote.) 

Bbotteboombe.  1257-1280.  Or,  upon  a  chev.  httw.  hco 
kn/s  erect  in  chief  and  a  stoord  erect  in  base  sa.,  three 
cinquefoila  of  the  field  of  the  second.     (Monument  la  Catb.) 

QuiviLTi.  1280-1291.  Az.,  a  cross  arg.,  betw.  two  roses 
in  cliiif  and  twn  flciirs-dc-lys,  in  base,  or. 

Bytton.     1292-1307.    Erm.  a  fesse  gu. 

Stapledon.  Arg.twohendsvxtvysa.  (Monument  in  Cath.) 

Bebkleyb.  1326-1327.  Gu.,  a  chev.  betw.  ten  crosses 
fitchUe  or.     (Westcote.)     Arg.     (Izacke.) 

GEAMDI880N.  1327-1369.  Paly  of  six,  arg.  andaz.,abend 
gu.,  charged  with  a  mitre  hetw.  two  eaglets  dispL  or. 

Bhamtymoham.  1370-1394.  Sa.,  a  fesse  crenelUe  betw. 
three  Catherine  wheels  or. 

Stafpobd.  1395-1419.  Or,  a  chev.  gu.;  his  addition, 
enioyred  with  bishops'  mitres  ppr.     (Monument  in  Cath.) 

Kbtbriok.    1419.  Arg.,onafesseengr.sa.,three  trefoils  or. 

Caey.  Arg.,  on  a  bend  sa.,  three  roses  of  the  field. 
Westcote  says,  "  to  him,  for  distinction,  was  added  a  lord, 
entoyred  with  mitres  ppr." 

Lacy.  1420-1455.  Az.,  three  Shovellers'  heads  erased 
arg.     (On  the  wall  in  Cath.) 

Nevyll.  1456-1464.  Gu.,  a  saltire  arg.  To  this 
Westcote  adds,  "  a  file  of  three,  gobonated  arg.  and  az. :  his 
mother's  coat,  ai-g.,  th^ree  lozenges  in  fesse  gu.  Yet  there  is 
set  for  him,  gu.,  three  lozenges  in  fesse  arg.,  within  a 
hard,  or." 

Booth.  1465-1478.  Arg.,  three  boars'  heads  erased, 
erect  sa.,  in  chief  a  label  of  three  points  gu. 

CouBTBNAY.  1478-1487.  Or,  three  torteauxes  in  ckiefa 
label  of  three  points  az.,  charged,  says  Westcote,  zeith  nine 


Fox.     1487-1491.     Az.,  apelican  in  her  piety,  or. 
King.    1492-5.     Arg.,  on  a  clwo.  sa.,  three  escallops  of 
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Kbdiutk.  1496-1501.  Gu.,  three  cushions  arg.  (Izacke.) 
Erm.  according  to  WeBtcote,  and  tasselhd  or. 

Aepndell.  1502-1504.  Sa.^  six  stoallotos,  three,  two, 
and  one,  org, 

Oldham.  1504-1519.  Sa.,  ackeo.  or,  betu).  three  owls 
ppr.;  on  a  chief  of  the  second  three  roses  gu.  (Monumeat 
in  Cath.) 

Vbybet,  alias  Hahmak.  1519-1551.  Arg.,  a  cross  sa. 
chargedwitk  a  luck's  head  couped  hetic.  four  doves  org.,  and 
on  a  chief  az.,  a  crossjkurte,  according  to  Westcote ;  a  crosslet, 
(Izacke)  hetw.  two  roses  or. 

CoTBRDALB.  1551-1554,  Quarterly,  per  fesse  indented 
gu.  and  or,  in  chief  a  rose  betw.  two  jieurs-de-h/s  ;  in  base 
afleuT-de~lys  hetw.  two  roses,  all  counterchaJiged. 

Vbysby.     Restored,     1553-4.    As  before. 

TuBBEBTlLliB.  1555-1559.  Erm„  a  lion  ramp,  gtt., 
crowned  or,  langued  andarmedaz.  (Izacke.)  Arg.,  a  lion 
ramp,  gtt.,  crowned  or.     (Westcote.) 

Allby  or  Allein.  1560-1570.  Az.,  a  pale  engr.  erm. 
betw.  two  lions  ramp,  arg.,  langued  and  armed  gu.  (Izacke.) 
Az.,  a  pale  betw.  two  hons  ramp.  erm.  crowned  or.  (West- 
cote.) 

BBADsaiDQB.  1571-1578.  Az.,apheonarg.  (Monument 
in  Cath.) 

WoTTON.  1579-93-4.  Arg.,  a  lion  ramp,  supporting  a 
saltire  engr.  gu. 

Babisgton,  1594-1597.  Arg.,  ten  torteauaxs,  four,  three, 
two,  and  one ;  and  in  chief  a  label  of  three  points  az. 

Cotton.  1598-1621.  Arg.,  a  bend  sa.  Jtetw.  three 
ogresses.     (Monument  in  Cath.) 

Caey.      1621-6.     As  before. 

Hall.  1627-41,  Sa.,  three  talbots'  heads  erased  arg. 
(Monument  in  Cath.) 

Bbownbiog.  1642-59.  Arg.,  a  h'o)t  ramp,  sa.,  gouttie 
or,  langued  and  ai~mcd  gu.,  betw.  tlirce  crescents  of  the  last. 

Gauden.  1660-2.  Az.,  a  chev.  betw.  three  leopards' 
faces  or. 

Wabd.     1662-7.    Az.,  a  cross  fleune  or. 

Spabbow.     1667-76,     Erm.,  three  roses  arg.,  seeded  or. 

Lampluqh.  1676-88.  Or,acrossJleuriesa.  (Hatchment 
in  St.  Thomas's  and  Sfc.  Kcrrian's  Churches,  P.N.) 

TbblAWSEY.     1688-1707.     Arg.,  a  chev.  sa.         oo»jlc 
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Blackall.     1707-16,     Arg.^  a  greyhound   courant  sa. 

collared  or  ;  on  a  chief  dancettee  of  the  second  three  hezavis. 

Blackburne,    1716-24.     Arg.,  afesse  nehuliehetw.  three 


Weston.  1724-41.  Ai-g.,  a  cross  calvary  gu.,  and  on 
a  chief  az.  three  hezants.     (Monument  iu  Cathedral.) 

Claoqett.  1742-6.  Erm.t  on  afesse  sa.,  three  jpheons 
or. 

Lavihqton.  1746-62.  Arg.,  a  saltiregu.;  on  a  chief  of 
the  second  three  boars'  heads  couped  or.    {Mooument  in  Cath.) 

Keppel.     1763-77.      Gu.,  three  escalltyps  arg. 

Ko3S.     1778-92.      (?u,j  three  water-hougets  arg. 

BuLLER.  1792-6.  Sa.,  on  a  cross  arg.,  quarter  pierced 
of  the  field,  four  eaglets  displayed  of  the  first. 

CouRTENAY.      1797-1803,      Or,  three  torteauxes. 

Fisher.  1803-1807.  Sa.,  ona  mound  ofturfppr.,  two 
stags  salient,  respectant  arg.  collared  and  chained  or. 

Pblham,  1807-1820.  Az.,  three  -pelicans  arg.,  vulning 
themselves  in  the  breast  gu. 

Carey.  1820-30.  Arg.,  on  a  bend  sa.,  three  roses  of 
the  field,  and  on  a  chief  gu.,  fioo  crosses  pdtie  or. 
(Monument  iu  Catli.) 

Bethell.  1830.  Arg.,  on  a  chev.  betw.  three  boars'  heads 
couped  sa.  an  estoile  or. 

PiiiLLPOTTS.  1831-69,  Gu,,  a  cross  arg.  hetw.  four  swords 
erect  of  the  last,  pommels  and  hilts  or. 

Temple,  1869.  Quarterly,  1  and  4  or,  an  eagle  dis- 
played sa.,  2  and  3,  two  bars  sa.,  each  charged  vnth  three 
martlets  or. 


(4.)  The  HEBAiiDRY  of  the  Guildhall. 

The  late  Dr,  Oliver  examined  the  shields  of  aims  in  the 
Guildhall  and  made  a  list  of  them,  which  -was  that  of 
Hollingshed,  with  such  alterationa  as  represented  the  then 
existing  state  of  things,  I  have  compared  Dr.  Oliver's  list 
with  the  actual  shields,  and  in  some  few  instances  I  find 
there  is  not  that  variation  between  Hollingshed  and  the 
present  shields  which  Dr.  Oliver  notices,  whilst  one  shield 
mentioned  as  still  remaining  no  longer  exists.  I  have 
corrected  "some  of  these  small  inaccuracies,  made  a  few 
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verbal  alterations,  and  have  added  notes  giving  tlie  names 
and  dates  of  Mayors,  Recorders,  aud  benefactors,  from  whicb 
will  be  seen  tbe  reasons  why  the  several  coats  of  arms  irere 
.  inserted.  Where  the  anus  are  incorrect,  I  hare  also  given 
notes  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstance.  Tbe  same 
thing  seems  to  have  taken  place  here  as  at  tbe  Coffee 
House, — viz.,  tbe  substitution  of  gold  for  silver,  where  the 
latter  bad  become  tarnished.  On  this  and  on  other  accounts 
it  would  be  necessary  to  revise  the  shields  very  carefully,  if 
they  were  ever  repainted.  There  are  some  few  about  which 
there  is  no  certainty,  and  for  tbe  insertion  of  which  tbe 
reason  is  not  apparent,  whilst  some  others  are  unaccountably 
absent.  Besides  the  shields  round  the  ball,  a  window  full 
of  armorial  bearings  of  the  later  Alayors  has  recently 
been  inserted,  an  account  of  which  I  have  given  below. 


AbHS   IK   TUB   GUTLDHALL. 

Over  the  Mayor's  seat  England  and  France  quartered, 
under  which  is  the  croum  and  double  rose. 

On  tbe  right  of  tbe  Mayor's  seat  were  the  arms  of  the 
city  of  Exeter  Per  pale  gu.  and  sa.,  a  castle  triple-towered 
Willi  a  portcullis  or.  The  space  is  now  occupied  by  tbe 
arms  of  the  Company  of  Brewers. 

3.  DlNNia  Erm.  three  hatth-axes  erect  gu.  (Sir  Thomas 
Dennis,  Recorder,  benefactor,  1513)  v.  JEzacke,  pp.  107, 
116. 

4.  MooBB.  Erm.  on  a  bend  sa.  (now  a  chev.  az.)  three 
cinque/oi'ls  or.     (John  Moor,  Esq.,  R.  1454.) 

5.  CoLSHULL.  Checquy,  or  and  sa.,  on  a  chief  arg.,five 
goutes.     (John  Colshill,  Mayor,  1493.) 

6.  HooKBB.  Quarterly  of  six.  1.  Or,  ahar  vairSe  arg. 
and  sa.,  betw.  two  lions  pass,  guard,  of  the  last.  Vowell. 
2.  Gu.,  upon  a  fesse  engr.  arg.  betw.  three  cinquefoils  or 
two  fleur-de-lys  az.  Hooker.  3,  Erm.  (now  arg^,  on  a 
chief  az.,  three  birdbolts  arg.  Bolter.  4.  Sa.,  a  chev. 
betw.  three  bunches  of  daisies  arg.  Druell.  5.  Arg.,  a 
chev.  betw.  three  billets  gu.  Kelly.  6,  Gu.,  a  chev.  arg., 
betw.  tliree  garbs  or.  Comyns  1  (John  Hooker,  Mayor, 
1487-90.     John  Hooker,  Chamberlain.  1554.) 

vou  XXX.  -/[^.CLioot^k' 
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7.  Cawoodlbt.  Az.,  a  pair  of  wings  in  lure  arg., 
de^miiaed  by  bar  gu.  (John  Cawoodley,  Mayor,  1495,  Tho. 
C.  1467.) 

8.  Duke.     Per  /esse  arg.  and  az.,  three  chaplets  counter-  , 
changed.     (William  Duke,  Mayor,  1456-60.) 

9.  Blondbll.  Paly  wavy  of  sic,  erm.  and  gu. ; — arg.  and 
gu.?) 

10.  Shillinopord.  Arg.,abendgu.,a  labeloffvepointa 
az.  (John  ShiUingford,  Mayor,  1419-28-9.  1444,  6-7,  t. 
Iz.  p.  79.) 

11.  Hull.  Sa.^  a  chev.  betw.  three  talbots'  heads  erased 
arg.,  langued  gu.  (Henry  Hull,  Mayor,  1403,  John  Hull, 
Mayor,  1427,-30,-37,-45.) 

12.  FlTZHKKBY.  Arg.,  a  cross  engr.  sa.  (This  wns 
formerly  Hele.)  (Roger  Fitihenry,  Mayor,  1216,-20,-22i 
-26,-29,-35,-58.) 

13.  Sficeb.  Per  palesa.  andgu.,  three  castles  tnple'towered 
in  bend  or,  betw.  two  cotises  and  a  bord.  engr.  erm.  (Joho 
Spicer,  Mayor,  1353,-54,-57,-59,-60.)  (MonumentB  in  St. 
Martin's  Ch.) 

14.  Lbvebmore.  Arg.,  a  fesse  cotised  sa.,  betw.  three 
i^fis  of  leaves  vert,  (now  pine-apples  ppr.)  (Morris 
Lerermoro,  Mayor,  1555.) 

15.  Hele.  Arg.,  a  bend  of  five  fusils  gu.  (John  Hele,  Esq., 
Recorder,  1593.) 

16.  Drew.  Arg.,  a  lion  pass.  gu.  (Bdw.  Drew,  Esq., 
Recorder,  1592.) 

17.  ToTHiLL.  Az.,  on  a  bend  arg.,  cotised  or,  a  lion  so, 
(Geofi".  Tothill,  Recorder,  1563.) 

18.  Chaeles.  Per  Jesse  wavy  gu.  and  erm.  in  chief  an 
eagle  displ.  or  (now  deBtroyed),  (John  Charles,  Esq., 
Recorder,  1558.) 

19.  Stdse.  Or  (now  arg.):,  a  star  of  eight  points  sa. 
(Edm.  Sture,  Esq.,  Recorder,  1554.) 

20.  Harris.  jSi3.,  three  crescents  within  a  bord.  arg. 
(John  Harris,  Esq.,  Recorder,  1544.) 

21.  Wtnard.  Arg.,  on  a  beadaz.,  three  ■mullets  of  the 
field  (now,  arg.,  a  ch£v.  az.,  betio.  three  mullets  gu.)  (Wm. 
Wynard,  Esq.,  Recorder,  1404,  beneractor.) 

22.  Holland.  Az.,  a  lion  salient  guard  betw.  five 
fleurs-de-lys  arg.  (now  wiOiin  a  bord.  arg.)  (Roger  Hol- 
land, Esq.,  Recorder,  1498.) 

-ctvGooj^le 
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23.  BovBisH.  -Arg.,  a  head  cotised  within  a  bard.  sa. 
(Tho.  Dowrish,  Esq.,  Recorder,  1468.) 

24.  Hbxt.  Or,  a  castle  triple-towered  betw.  three  baUle- 
ascea  so.     (Tho.  Hext,  Esq.,  Recorder,  1482.) 

25.  Hpmt.  Az.,  upon  a  bead  hetw.  two  water  hornets 
or,  three  leopards  faces  gu.     (Tho.  Hunt,  Mayor,  1517.) 

26.  HuDDisFlELD.  Arg.,  a  bar  betw.  three  hoars  passant, 
with  a  crescent/or  diff.  sa.  fWm.  Huddiafield,  Esq.,  Recorder, 
1479.) 

27.  Gahdt.  G«.,  three  saltires,  arg.  (dow  or) ;  formerly 
Somaster,  arg.,  a  castle  triple-towered  hetw.  four  fleurs-de-lyt 
sa.     (Henry  Gandy,  Mayor,  1666). 

28.  Ceossihg.  Or,  upon  a  chev.  az.,  three  bezants  betw.  three 
crosses  crosslelftchSe  gu.  (formerly  Weekea,  erm.  three  battle- 
axes  sa.)     (HughCroaaing,  Mayor,  1620.  Thos.  C,  1624.) 

29.  Walkbr.  Az.,  a  griffin  segreant  armed  and  langued 
within  a  hord.  engr.  or.  (formerly  Newoombe).  (Tho.  Walker, 
Mayor,  1614-67.  Monument  with  arms  in  St.  Mary  Arches 
Church.) 

30.  Query  Grai  ?  Or,  upon  a  head  az.,  three  martlets 
arg.;  (now  quarterly :  I  and  4,  sa.  a  chev.  betw.  three  martlets 
or,  jive  goutes;  2  and  3  arg.,  a  chev.  hetw.  three  crosses 
crosslet  gu.     (John  Gray,  Mayor,  1399). 

31.  BoBQoiN.  Az.,  a  talbot  pass,  or,  langued  and 
collared  gu.,  chained  or.  (William  Burgoin,  Esq.,  Recorder, 
1496.) 

32.  TiCKBLL.  Erm^,  on  a  chief  indented  gu.,  three  crowns 
or.     (W.  Tickell,  ChamberUin,  1601.) 

33.  KiTsON.  Sa.,  three  fishes  hauriant  arg.,  a  chief  or; 
now,  gu.,  three  fishes  hauriant  arg. 

34.  BATTiflmjliL.  Az.,  a  cross  crosslet  saltirewise  betw. 
fi)ur  owls  or.     (Martin  Battishull,  Mayor,  1370.) 

35.  DuPORT.  Barry  of  six:  or,  and  sa.  (now  az.),  a 
ealtire  within  a  hord.  both  engr.  or.  (Alfred  Duport, 
Mayor.  1269,-75,-76,-78,-80,-81,-83,-84,  v.  izftcke,  p.  22.) 

36.  Query  Bradstone  1  -Arg.,  a  cliev.  hetw.  three  hoars' 
heads  couped  sa. 

37.  NoBLB.  Or,two  fiaunches,upon  afesse  sa.,betw.two 
lions  pass,  az.,  incensed  gu.,  three  bezants;  now  :  arg.,  two 
fiaunches  sa.,  on  afes.se  hetw.  two  lions  pass,  incensed  sa. 
three  bezants.    (Robert  Noble,  Mayor,  1358,  v.  Iz.  p.  51.) 

38.  Query   Chalokb  I      Or,  two  bars  hetw.  an    orU   af 
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martlets  gu. ;  now  Bridport,  or,  a  bend  az.  betw.  a^  dmMe 
rosea  gu.     (Rob.  Bridport,  Mayor,  1349,-50,-1,-2.) 

39.  OzBNHAM?  Erm.,a  bar  betw.  three  creacents  m., 
now  Bampfylde,  or,  on  a  bend  az.,  three  muU^  o/the  field. 
(Tho.  Bamfield,  Esq.,  Recorder,  1654.) 

40.  Query  Helios  1  Or,  on  a  bend  sa.,  three  murdets 
org.  (now  org.  afesae  betw.  three  crescents  gu.) 

41.  Query  QovLD'i  Per  pale  arg.  and  sa.,  a  Hon 
salient  gu.,  within  a  bord.  counterchanged.  (James  Grould, 
Mayor,  1648,  t.  Iz.  p.  160.  This  shield  is  not  in 
existence.) 


To  the  left  of  the  Mayor's  seat. 

1.  Smith,  Sa.,  a  /esse  coHsed  beta,  three  martlets  or, 
(Sir  Geo.  Smith,  Mayor,  1607.) 

2.  Pbsiam.  Ou.y  a  chev.  engr.  betw.  liAree  leopards'  faces 
or.     (Will  Peryam,  Mayor,  1532.) 

3.  Hurst.  Or,  an  estoile  of  eight  points  toavy  gu.  WilL 
Hurst,  Mayor,  1524,-35,-45,-51,-61;  benefactor. 

4.  Pollard.  Or,  a  chev.  sa.,  betw.  three  mullets  (now 
escallops)  gu.  (Lewis  Pollard,  Esq.,  Recorder,  1548.) 

5.  Tucker.  Barry  wavy  of  tioelveaz.  andarg.,uponachev. 
crenelUe  or,  betw.  three  sea-horses  sa.  {now  or),fin7ied  and 
maned  of  the  third,  five  goutes  de  poix  (goutes  now 
omitted).     (Geo.  Tucker,  Mayor,  1638.) 

•    6.  Pbbstwood.     So.,  a  lion  salient  (now  ramp.)  betw.  tioo 
flaunches  or.    (Tho.  Prestwood,  Mayor,  1544,-50.) 

7.  PfiiDEAUi.  Quartered  with  Roach,  1  and  4,  or,  a 
chev.  aa.  and  a  label  gu.  ;  2  and  3,  three  roaches,  2  and  1, 
naiant,  or.     (Edm.  Prideaux,  Esq.,  Recorder,  1648.) 

8.  Bpllbb.  Or,  on  a  cross  sa.  pierced  of  the  field  foter 
eagles  disp.  of  the  secoTid.  (Rob.  BuUer,  Mayor,  1528.  John 
B.,  1558.  Hatchment  in  St.  Thomas's  Church,  with  crest,  a 
Saracen's  head  couped  ppr.  and  motto,  "  Aquila  non  capit 
muscas.") 

9.  Arms  of  the  JoiuBBa 

10.  Hill,  of  Hill's  Court  Gu.,  a  saitire  vair.  (now  arg.) 
hetw.  four  mullets  pierced  arg.  (now  or).  (Edw.  HiU,8tewml, 
1673.) 

11.  Ball.  Arg.,  a  chev.  gu.  betw.  three  fire  balls  so., 
fusiedgu.     (Peter  Ball,  Esq.,  Recorder,  1632.)      ,~  ,,^o[.. 
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12.  Newcombk,  Arg.,afessecrendlee,  in  chief  three  escal- 
lops so.  (now  ^u).     (Will.  Newcombe,  Mayor,  1612.) 

13.  The  Tailors'  Compant. 

14.  Hutchinson.  Per  pah  az.  and  gu.,  a  lion  ramp, 
org.,  semSe  with  twelve  crosses  crossht  or  (now,  sa.  a  lion 
rarnp.  or,  hetw.  fifteen  crosses  crosslet  or). 

15.  White.  Gu.,  on  a  canton  erm.  a  lion  Salter^  (now 
ramp.)  so.  within  a  bord.  of  the  last  charged  toith  stars  org. 
(now  or).  (Walter  White  May,  1646;  but  I  think  the 
trne  aims  are  on  a  hatchment  in  St.  Kerrian'i  Church  ;  t. 
p.  261.) 

16.  Geevis.  Arg.,  six  ostrich  feathers  in  pile  three,  two 
and  one  sa.  (Walter  Gervia,  Mayor,  1217.  Tho.  G.  133. 
V.  Iz.  p.  13.) 

17.  Besrtmah.  Arg.,  a  chev.  hetio.  three  talbots  sa. 
(Wm.  Berryman,  steward,  1537.) 

18.  BoNTlLLB.  Sa.,  sis  mullets,  or,  three,  two  and  one, 
pierced.     (William  Lord  Bonville,  benefactor.) 

19.  GiLBBBT.  Or,  on  a  chev.  sa.  three  roses  of  the  field. 
(Monument  in  St.  Paul's  Churcb ;  John  Gilbert,  beuef,  1539.) 

20.  Champnets.  Or,  a  lion  salient  (now  ramp.)  vsithin 
a  hard,  esngr.  gu.    (Walter  Champneya,  Mayor,  1502.) 

21.  Aherideth.     Gu.,  a  lion  ramp,  reguard.  or. 

22.  Atwill.  Arg.,  a  chev.  sa.,  a  pile  in  point  counter- 
changed.    (Joha  Atwili,  Mayor,  1476  ;  v.  Iz.  p.  91.) 

23.  Barry  of  ten,  or  and  gu.,  vjUk  an  annulet  for  diff. 
of  the  last. 

24.  Peteb.  Gu.  upon  a  hend  or  hetw.  two  escallops  or, 
a  Cornish  chough  ppr.  hetw.  two  dnqriefoils  az.,  upon  a 
chief  of  the  second  a  double  rose  hetw.  two  demi  fleurs-de-lys 
of  ute  first.     (John  Peter,  Mayor,  1557.) 

25.  Ddckenpibld.  Arg.,  a  cross  sarcellSe  sa.,  voided  oj 
tkefield.    (Ralph  Duckenfield,  benefactor,  1576.) 

26.  Haydon.  Arg.,  three  hars gemelles  sa.,  on  a  chief,  gu., 
a  bar  dancettSe  or.  (John  Haydon,  of  Cadhay,  benefactor, 
1590.) 

27.  Plea.  Per  pale  az.,  and  gu.,  a  lion  pass,  {novr  ramp.) 
arg.,  crowned  or,  with  a  label  of  three  points  az.  for  diff. 
(Rob.  Pleigh,  receiver,  1335.) 

28. Barry  of  eight  sa.,  upon  a  <A,ief  gu.  three 

leopards'  faces  or. 

29.  Weavers  and  Fullers.     30.    Glorers.     31., Bakers. 
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32.  HaberdaBh««.     33.  Query  Armourera  i     31.  Coopers. 
35.  Butchera 

COBBBCTIONS. 

4.  Ought  to  be  as  at  present     (Moore.) 

6.  In  the  third  quartering  the  field  ought  to  be  "  ermine,'* 
as  originally.  The  last  quartering  ought  to  be  :  "  gu.,  a 
chev.  erm..  betw.  three  leopards'  faces  or."     (Wilford.) 

7.  "  Az.,  tiBO  icings  conjoined  arg.^  over  all  on  a  Jess  gn. 
three  bezarits."     (Cawoodley.) 

14.  Suhatitate  "^/iso/grass"  for  "pine-apples.^'  (Lever- 
more.) 

15.  "  Qu.,  five  JusUs  in  bend  erm."     (Hele.) 

16.  The  field  should  be  "  erm."  as  originally.     (Drew.) 
19.  The  field  should  be  "  or,"  as  orig.     In  the  Visitation 

the  arms  are  "  arg.,  a  bend  so.,  and  in  chief  a  file  of  three 
pornta  gu."     (Sture.) 

21.  As  originally.     (Wynard.) 

23.  The  bordure  ought  to  be  engrailed.     (Dowrish.) 

24.  "  Az.,  on  a  bend  betw.  tioo  water  bougets  or,  three 
leopards'  faces  gu."     (Hunt.) 

25.  The  saltires  should  be  "fir^."    (Gandy.) 

26.  "  Or,  on  a  cheo.  az.,  betw.  three  crosses  crosslet  fitchSe 
gu.,  three  bezants"     (Crossing.) 

29.  "  Az.  a  griffin  segreant  per  fesse  or,  and  arg.  wiihin 
bord.  engr.  erm."     (Walker.) 

31.  The  talbot  should  be  "  arg."    (Burgoin). 

37.  As  originally.     (Noble.) 

38.  As  originally.     (Bridport ) 

39.  "  Or,  on  a  bend  az.,  three  mullets  arg.     (Bampfylde.) 


1.  The  martlets  should  be  "or."    (Smith.) 

3.  The  field  should  be  "arg."    (Hurst.) 

4.  "Arg.,  a  chev.  so.,  betw.  three  escallops  giL"    (Pollard.) 
fi.  The  sea-horses  to  be  "or."    (Tucker.) 

6.  The  lion  to  be  "  ramp."     (Prestwood.) 

7.  1  and  4  the  field  should  be  "  arg."     (Prideaui.)     2 
and  3  "  02.,  three  roaches  in  pale  arg."     (Roach.) 

8.  The  field  should  be  "  arg."     (BuUer.) 

9.  *'  Qu.,  a  saltire  vatr  betw.fi}ur  mullets  arg."     (HUU  , 
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12.  "Arg.,  a  Jesse  embattled  betw.  two  escallops  in  pale 
»a."     (Newcorabe.) 

14,  "  Lion  ramp,  arg,"     (HutchinBon.) 

18    The  mullets  should  be  "arq."     (Bonville.) 

19.  The  field  should  be  "  org."     (Gilbert.) 
■    20.  The  field  should  be   "arg,,'   and   the  bord.    "ta." 
(Champne^a) 

Asms  in  the  Window. 

1.  Quarterly  of  six.  1.  Arg.,  upon  a  bend  betw.  six 
mullets  gu.,  charged  with  a  cross  potent  or,  2.  Arg,,  a  tree 
vert  wifkin  a  bord.  gu.  3.  Or,  upon  a  Jesse  hetw.  three 
Jklcons   az.,  three   bezants.      4.  Az.,    a   ckev,   betw.    three 

arrows  or.  5.  Erm.,  on  a  bend  or  three  acorns  vert 
6.  Erm.,  on  a  bend  sa.  three  acorns  or.  John  Chiiwell  De 
U  Garde. 

2.  Arg.,  a  chev.  betw.  three  magpies.     William  Kingdon. 

3.  Arg.,  a  /esse  componge  az.,  and  arg.,  betw.  three 
crescents  gu.    Cliristopher  Arden. 

4.  Quarterly.  1.  Or,  a  lion  ramp,  gu.,  dehruised  by 
a  bend  az.  charged  unth  three  bezarUs.  2.  Sa.,  a  Jesse  betto. 
two  daggers  arg.  3.  Arg.,  a  chev.  betw.  three —  f  so.  A  as  I. 
William  fiuckingham. 

5.  Kingdon,  as  above. 

6.  Or,  on  a  Jesse  gu.,  betw.  ffvree  faUxns  close  az.,  at 
many  bezants.     Hooper. 

7.  So.,  a  cAcw.  erm.  betw.  three  bulls'  heads  cabossed 
or.     Sanders. 

8.  Quarterly.  1  and  4  arg.,  a  wyvem  with  wings  dis- 
played and  tail  nowed  gu.,  2  and  3  or,  a  chief  indented  erm. 
Drake. 

9.  Arg.,  afesse  az.,  and  in  chief  two  eagles  displayedgu. 
(according  to  Ljsons,  in  base  an  annulet  gu.,  thr<mgh  which 
a  slip  of  olive  and  another  of  palm  in  saltire).     Keonaway. 

10.  Gu.  a  chev.  betw.  three  escallops  arg.     Wodmer. 

11.  Hooper,  as  before. 

12.  Az.,  a  bend  betw.  two  dolphins  or.     Franklin, 

13.  Az.,  afesse  erminois  beiw.  three  unicorns  pass,  arg., 
a  canton  or.     Wilkinson. 

14.  Per  pale  az.,  and  gu.,  upon  afesse,  betw.  two  ohevroHe 
arg.,  three  horseshoes  sa,     Brutton.  , 

K>glc 
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15.  Per  pale  az.  and  sa.y  a  chev.  embedded  betw.  two  rcyses 
in  chief  aim  a  cross  potent  or,  tn  base.     CorQUb. 

16.  Arg.,  a  chev,  oz.,  betw.  three  dolphins  naiant  so. 
Eendall. 

17.  Or.,  three  lions  pass,  in  pale  so.     Carew. 

18.  Quarterly.  1  and  4  arg.,  a  chev.  betw.  three  moor- 
cocks sa.,  2  and  Z  erm.,  three  bame-aoces  gu.    W.  Denis-Moore. 

19.  -^rg.j  on  a  pile  go.,  a  cheo.  oettoeen  three  crosses 
crosslet  arg.     Daw. 

20.  Az.,  three  leopards'  heads  couped  or.     Barnes. 

21.  jSh2,,  a  chev.  erm.  betw.  three  Jers-de-moline  or,  and 
on  a  chief  arg.,  a  lion  pass.  gu.     Turner. 

22.  Arg.,  upon  a  chev.  az.,  betiv.  two  chaplets  m  chief 
and  a  stork  in  base  or,  charged  with  an  escallop  of  the  field 
betw.  two  martlets  or  {sic.)     Shapter. 

23.  Quarterly.  1  and  isa.,billett4earg,,acrossJleurieoJ 
the  last  2  and  3  or,  on  a  chief  az.,  three  martlets  of  the 
field.     Norria. 

(24.)  Per  fesse  TithuUe  az.  and  arg.,  three  antelopes^  heads 
counterckanged.     Snow. 

In  the  foregoing  list  of  Arms  in  the  Guildhall  I  have 
added  some  references  to  Izacke's  Antiquities  of  Exeter,  a 
book  which  gives  many  curious  particulars  and  biographical 
details.  I  will  jiist  take  one  or  two  instances.  We  get  at 
p.  107  an  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Dennis,  Recorder.  We 
are  told  that  he  lived  in  the  distinct  reigna  of  seven  Kin^ 
and  Queens,  viz. :  Edward  IV.,  Kicliard  III.,  Henry  VII., 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  that  he  was  domestic  servant  to  Henry  VII.,  one 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  Henry  VIII.,  Chancellor  to  Queen 
Anne  of  Cleves,  Custos  Rotulorum  of  Devon,  and  histly  serea 
times  Sheriff  of  tlie  said  county,  and  once  two  years  together, 
contrary  to  the  statute  of  23  Henry  VL  8,  whereby  he 
forfeited  two  hundred  pounds  to  tbe  King  and  the  informer, 
,a  raoiety  to  each,  wherewith  he  acquainted  the  King,  who 
ordered  his  attorney-general  to  file  an  information  against 
him  for  the  same,  and  had  judgment  thereon,  which  the 
King  pardoned  and  the  informer  released  by  acknowledging 
satisfoction  on  record. 

Of  Robert  Noble,  Mayor  in  ]  346,  we  are  told  that  he  had 

a  beautiful  daughter  named  Helen,  who  was  beleaguered  by 

"  lovers,  insomuch  that  she  might  justly  with  the  poot 
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conipl^D,  "  Id  me  turba  niuat  tuxuriosa  proci."  But  she, 
bidding  defiance  to  them  all,  resolving  with  herself  to  die  a 
Tii;gio,  by  leading  a  aiogle  life,  one  of  the  number  despair- 
ing of  any  success  in  his  suit,  bestowed  on  her  this 
encomium  : 

"  As  noble  Helen  was  the  cause 

Of  ten  yearn'  war  in  Troy : 

So  Helea  Noble  is  the  cause 

Of  this  my  great  annoy." 

John  Atwill,  Mayor  in  1483,  "  was  Mayor  of  this  city  five 
serend  times,  and  did  bear  'the  office  of  magistracy  in  the 
reigns  of  four  successive  kings,  namely,  Edward  IV"., 
Edward  V.,  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.  Three  of  tiiem 
came  to  this  city  and  were  very  honourably  entertained. 
As  Bait)x  a  native  hereof, 

Tempore  quinqne  suo  r^nantes  ordine  vidit, 

Uorum  eirenwilui  ad  quatuor  iUe  fuit." 

I  now  pass  on  to  give  a  list  of  the  names  which 
are  omitted,  some  of  which  seem  highly  deserving  of 
memorial,  either  on  account  of  the  eminence  of  their  family 
in  the  county,  or  of  their  own  exertions  and  distinction. 

Ma?/ors. — John  Kelly.     1477. 

Rich,  Orenge.     1454.     v.  Iz.  p.  82. 
lloger  Worth.     1482. 
Hob.  Russell.     1485. 
Hen.  Hamlyn.     1538.     v.  Iz.  p.  119. 
Geo.  Waltham     1613. 
John  Prowse.     1619. 
Thos.  Flay.     1630. 
John  Hakewill.     1643.     t.  Iz.  p.  153. 
Sir  Hugh  Crocker.     1643.     t.  Iz.  p.  22. 
John  Acland.      1627-66. 
Nich.  Izacke.     1665. 
Sir  Benj.  Oliver.     1670. 
Tho.  Copleston.     1719. 
Recorders. — Sir  Edw.  Seymour. 

Nich.  Ducke.     t.  Iz.  p.  146. 
John  Weeks. 
Nicholas  Radford. 
Tho.  Gibbon. 
Benefactor. — Sir  John  Maynard.  ^         . 

^  Digitized  by  C.OOQ  e 

VOL.  XXI.  ='       'iru    o 
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Izacke  gives  us  the  following  interesting  accouct  of  RicharJ 
Oreoge  : — "  This  niityorwas  a  gentleiaao  of  iioble  parentage, 
(leaceiided  from  the  family  of  the  Orengea,  who  dwelt  in  the 
countries  of  Anjow  and  Mayn,  and  came  over  with  Sir  John 
Palstaff,  governor  of  Anjou  and  Mayn,  recovered  the  Castle 
of  St.  Owen,  descended  from  Sir  Guillam  Orenge,  then 
captain  thereof  in  the  5th  year  of  this  king's  reign.  This 
Eichard  gave  the  same  arms  that  the  said  Sir  Guillam  did, 
viz.,  '  Ar^gent,  3  smiths'  barnacles  impaled  gules,'  who  after- 
wards became  sick,  being  infected  with  the  disease  of 
tbe  leprosy,  who  notwithstandiny;  his  great  birth  and 
nobility,  his  wealth  and  ability,  yet  most  humbly  submitted 
himself  to  the  good  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  and  was 
contented  to  dwell  among  the  Lazar  people  in  St  Uary 
Magdalene  Hospital  without  the  south  gate  of  the  said  city, 
where  he  finished  bis  days,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
the  chappel  belonging  to  that  house." 

Henry  Hamlyn,  Mayor  in  1538,  "was  the  first  devisor 
that  the  weekly  markets  for  wool,  yarn  and  kersies  were  hei-e 
erected,  for  the  compassing  whereof  he  waded  through  diffi- 
culties, not  only  with  his  dissenting  brethren  at  first,  but 
also  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Crediton,  who  for  a 
while  did  much  impugn  the  same." 

Sir  Hugh  Crocker,  Mayor  in  1627,  was  knighted  by  King 
Charles,  after  his  defeat  of  tbe  Earl  of  Essex,  whilst  lie  was 
lodging  at  Bedford  House.  Sir  Hugh  was  one  of  tlie  old 
family,  whose  arms  were  "Argent,  a  ckev.  engr.  gu.  hetio.  three 
crows  proper."  One  of  his  ancestors,  Izacke  says,  was 
"  sworn  servant  to  King  Edward  IV.  in  the  office  of  his  cup- 
bearer, who,  in  remuneratione  serritii,  gave  bim  a  cup  d'or 
for  hia  crest  unto  his  said  coat  armoury,  which  to  ttiis  day 
is  still  enjoyed  by  that  family,  whereof  they  do  not  a  little 
triumph." 

Nicholas  Duck,  Becorder,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  him- 
self, and  the  brother  of  another  even  more  distinguished. 
Dr.  Arthur  Duck.  When  the  Becorder  Duck  was  "  chosen 
reader  of  Lincoln's  Iim,  two  hogsheads  of  claret  wine  were 
presented  him  from  this  city,  as  a  testimony  of  their  reepects 
towards  him," 

These  are  a  few  selected  instances  of  eminent  men  whose 
arms  do  not  appear  in  the  Guildhall.  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  series  of  shields  should  be  carefully  restoraj. 
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And  that  in  place  of  some  few  which  are  doaht6il  others 
from  the  abore  list  should  be  substituted.  Room  might  be 
made  for  some  more  by  removing  the  arms  of  Companies  ; 
but  if  these  were  retained,  it  might  be  possible  to  find  space 
for  a  second  row  of  shields,  not  onlj  adding  some  of  the 
more  ancient,  but  carrying  on  the  series  to  a  later  date.  I 
mAj  also  suggest,  though  with  some  hesitation,  that  the 
order  of  the  shields  might  be  changed  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  chronology.  But  in  case  of  any  such  restoration  I  can- 
not be  wrong  in  saying  that  a  record  should  be  drawn  up  of 
any  changes  made,  and  of  the  reasons  for  the  retention  or 
the  insertion  of  all  the  shields. 

I  look  upon  the  heraldry  of  the  Guildhall  as  the  central 
point  of  the  heraldry  of  Exeter,  and  I  trust  that  the  pre- 
servation and  completion  of  these  ornamental  relics  of  the 
past  will  not  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  our 
authorities.  Such  records  of  civic  distinction  tend  to  throw 
a  lustre  over  the  offices  which  our  worthiest  members  are 
called  on  to  fill ;  they  add  a  dignity  and  a  grace  to  life,  and 
if  it  should  be  said  that  they  minister  to  vanity,  the  vanity  is 
at  least  harmless  as  regards  the  individuals,  and  is  certainly 
conducive  to  the  common  good  of  all.  Men  may  well  be 
proud  of  bearing  rule  iu  this  ancient  and  venerable  city. 
Its  relative  importance  may  have  declined  since  the  days 
when,  according  to  Mr.  Freeman,  it  probably  aspired  to  be 
an  independent.  Imperial  city  ;  when  it  was  "  the  centre  of 
all  patriotic  action ;  "  when  it  was  placed  in  the  same  class 
with  London,  York,  and  Winchester;  and  none  other ;  but  it 
has  never  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  West ;  never  failed 
to  maintain  its  character  for  loyalty  and  fidelity  ;  has  never 
been  found  wanting  when  any  great  or  generous  undertaking 
was  on  foot ;  has  never  been  shown  to  lack  the  shrewd  heads 
and  the  bold  spirits  which  distinguished  the  fathers  of  the 
miglity  city  in  days  of  yore,  and  placed  it  in  its  proud  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  the  throne,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  patriotic  commonwealths  of  this  realm  of 
England. 

(5.)  General  Hbraldrt  of  Exeter. 
In  this  following  miscellaneous  collection  I  have  gone  on 
the  same  principle  as  throughout  the  rest  of  this  memoir,  viz. 
to  get  together  as  many  coats  of  arms  as  I  could  of  Kunilies 
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distinctly  connected  with  Exeter,  rather  than  to  compile  an' 
annorial  guide-  to  the  city  hy  giving  an  account  of  every 
sepulchral  monument.  There  remains,  therefore,  a  good 
d^  to  be  explored  in  the  Cathedral,  in  the  Deanery,  and 
elsewhere  perhaps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arms  of  the 
great  nobles  of  the  county  in  the  Cathedral  windows  are 
easily  to  be  found  in  ordinary  books  of  reference,  and  are 
not  necesBarily  connected  with  Exeter.  Many  of  the  monU' 
ments  also  have  been  placed  in  the  churches  and  in  the 
Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  persons  who  never  resided  in 
Exeter,  and  who  could  not  in  any  sense  be  reckoned  among 
Exeter  families. 

AcLAKD. — Cheqvy  ar^.,  and  »a.,  a  festtga.  Hatchment  in  St.  Thomaa'ai 
John  Aclond,  Major,  1627. 

Andrews. — A  reaping-hook  betur.  two  taltira.  Oliver.  Monument  in  SL 
Mary  Arches  Chuioh  suppoeed  to  be  referred  to,  a  lady  reclining,  with  two 
shields  of  arms,  una  perhaps  as  above ;  the  other  giving  the  arms  of  the 
Hamburg  merchants :  barry  neb.  arg.,  and  as.,  on  a  chief  qvarUrly  1  and 
4  two  rote*  gu.  2  and  3  a  lion.  past,  guard,  or.  Tha.  Andrews,  May<n', 
1504-1510. 

Bakbr. — Arg.,  on  a  taltire  engr.  kl  five  eteallopt  of  the  fidd;  and  en  a 
ehuf  of  the  tecond  a  lion  past,  guard,  of  the  first.  Geo.  Baker,  Ardi- 
deacoa  of  Totnes.     Monument  in  Cath. 

Barino  (Mount  Radford), — Ax.,  a  feMeor.,indatf  abear't  head  proper, 
mvtzled  and  ringed  of  the  lecond. 

Baron. — Gu.,  a  chev.  eomp.  sa.  and  or.  {at.  fretty  or.  Burke)  beta,  three 
garbtofthe  latt.     Thos.  Baron,  Mayor,  1706.    Monument  in  St.  John's  oh. 

Barrett. — Chequy  arg.  and  ta.     Monument  in  Cath. 

Bartholomew. — Arg.,  a  ehev.  engr.  betw.  three  lioni  ramp.  to. 
Monument  and  window  in  chapel  of  St  John's  Hospital.  Robt.  K, 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School. 

BiDGOOD. — Arg.,  on  a  chief  engr.  az.,  a  tortoite  or.  John  B.,  M.D., 
benet  (v.  Iz.  p.  189).    Monument  in  Cath. 

BoDLBT. — Arg.,  five  martleU  laltirewite  aa.;  on  a  chief  at.  three  dveal 
erownt  or.     (Westoote.) 

BoLiTHO, — A  (hev.  betw.  three Jleure-de-lyt.  Tho.  B,,  1763,  Monument 
in  St.  Stephen's  ch. 

Booth. — Arg.,  three  boars'  headt  couped  sa.    Hatchm.  in  St.  Thomas's  di. 

Bbadpord. — Sa.,  a  cross  engr.  arg.  Edw.  B.  1679.  Monument 
in  St.  Lawrence's  ch. 

Braook — Arg.,  a  chev.  vert  betw.  thrre  oxen  past.  so.  Monument 
in  Heavitree  ch. 

Brokino. — Arg.,  a  feste  wavy  betw.  six  crosses  croislet  gu.  Hich.  B., 
Mayor,  1655,     Monument  in  St.  Mary  Arohea  ch, 

Bruton. — Per  pale  gu.  and  az.,  afetse  betw.  tvn  chev.  arg.  Will,  R,  of 
HeaTitree,  buried  in  the  Cathedral     Monument  in  St.  Paul's  ch, 

Bdckenah. — Arg.,  a  lion  ramp,  within  a  hard.  engr.  gu.  and  a  mulift  of 
thelast.     Will  B.,  benef.,  Mayor,  1641.     (l»cke). 

Butler. — At.,  three  covered  cupt  or,  andachiefofthelast;  on  aecaUon 
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org.,  arose  of  the  teeond.  Monument  io  St.  Martin's  ch.  John  B.  1663, 
vidt  Iz.  p.  169. 

Cahbw. — Or.  three  lianceU  paw-  in  pale  to.  Hatchment  in  St 
Thomas's  oh.     Proprietors  of  Bowhill, 

Cbbly. — At.,  a  ehev.  betw.  three  mtUlett  or.  {argt)  John  C,  canon  of 
Exeter,  and  Bon  of  Oliver  C.  of  PlymoutL   Monument  in  St  Maiy  Ardiesoh. 

Ghbbkb. — Erm.,  on  a  chief  la,  three  lotenget  org.  Phioeas  C.  1573. 
Monument  in  St  SidneU's  ch. 

Colby. — Az.,  tun  ehevrondU  beta,  tun  tKollop*  in  chief,  and  at  manp 
palmers'  staea,  saltiremite,  in  lose,  or,      F.  T,  Colby,  of  Heavitree,  B.D. 

CoLLBTON. — Or,  three  stags'  head*  emtped  ppr.  Peter  Colleton,  High 
Sheriff  of  Exeter,  1618.     (V.  Visitation  of  1620,  p.  66.) 

Collins. — Sa.,  on  a  ehev.,  hetweea  three  doves  org..  Jive  gtmtet  de  sang, 
I>r.  C,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School.  Monument  in  St  John's  Hosp. 
Chapel). 

CookkT — Sa.,  three  bends  arg.  Hatohment  in  Si.  Thomas's  ch. 
Christ.  Cooke,  Mayor,  1692. 

OoPLBSTOHK. — Arg.,  a  ehev.  gw.  betw.  three  leopards  faces  arg.  Crest,  a 
demi'tion  (or  tiger)  gu.  tufted  and  maned  or.  Hatchment  in  St 
Thomas's  cL     Tho.  C,  Mayor,  1719. 

Cbabbb. — Az.,  a  ehev.  org.,  betw,  tuio  Jleun-de-lgs  in  eUtf  and  a  erah  in 
base  or.     Vf.K  Cr*bbe,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Cro*ton. — Per  pale  indented  or  and  az.,  a  liem  pats,  guard,  eotmler' 
changed.     O.  Lowther  Crofton,  of  Hearitree,  Esq. 

Davy. — Party  per  pale  arg.,  and  gu.,  a  crtist  enffr.  touiater-changed, 
John  D.,  thrioe  Mayor,  and  benef.  d.  160U.     (Isacke.) 

DoDDRiDQB. — Arg.,  too  pales  wavy  az.,  betw.  nine  crosses  crotsUt  gu.  Ihree^ 
three  and  three.  Uooument  in  the  ludy  Chapel  of  the  Oathedial,  v. 
lEacke,p.  161,2. 

Dock. — Or,  on  a  /esse  wavy  sa.,  three  U^enges  <if  the  Juld,  Nich.  D., 
Beoorder,  1620.    (Visitation,  1620,  p.  98.) 

DuNTZB. — Arg.,helylamhpass.er.  CreeX,  a grifinsegreantor.  Hatohment 
in  St  Thomas's  ch.  Aco.  to  Lysons,  " sa,,  ah.  I. p.  org."  and  crest '" a 
mullet  bette.  two  eaglet  wings." 

DoRAKT. — So.,  a  erosslet  or;  Mottc^  "Beati  qui  dnrant"  Window  in 
St  Petrook'B  ch. 

Dthham.— &tt.,  four  fusils  in  fesse  erm,,  mtMn  a  lord,  of  the  last. 
(Tisitation,  1620,  p.  100.) 

Ebobb. — Sa.,  three  nmni'  heads  erased  ppr.  Rob.  £.,  from  Ireland. 
Monument  in  St.  Stephen's  cL. 

Ellacot. — Lozengy  or  and  az.  within  a  bord.  gu,  Henry  K,  of  Exeter, 
(Visitation,  1620,  p.  106.) 

Elwill. — Erm.,  on  a  ehev.  engr.,  betw.  three  double-headed  eaglet  dispt. 
gu.  ea.  gorged  with  a  dvcal  coronet  or,  as  many  annulets  of  the  last.  Sir 
John  Elwill,  of  Eieter,  Bart  1709. 

ExNiB. — Crest,  a  boar  pass,  Peter  Ennia.  Monumeut  in  St  Sidvell 
cburohyard. 

FiTZRALPH. — Barruly  org.,  and  ax.,  three  bueklesgu.  2  and  1.  Wm.  F. 
benef,  1164. 

Flat. — Err^  on  a  pale  ax.,  three  doves  arg.  impaling  sa.  a  ehev. 
erm.  betw.  three  cattle*  or,  Tha  P.,  Mayor,  1630,  and  benef.  d.  1634. 
Monument  in  Gath.    (Visitation  of  1620,  p.  343.)  ,  <  . 
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Flotbr. — Sa.,  a  cA«t>.  bOu.  thrte  arroui  ar^.  Ancient  Mat  at  Flojers- 
haveB.     (Visitation,  1620,  p.  343.) 

Ford. — J'er/fue  arg.,  and  to.  wUhin  a  bord.  engr.  ta  ehi^  a  grt^yoand 
coy,Tatit,inba$tan  owl,  all  counlercha«ffrd.  (V.  Visa.  1620,  p.  107),  after- 
wanls  of  NutwelL     Tho.  F.,  Mayor,  1656. 

FoBTBSGUK. — At,,  a  bendenffr.  arg.,  cotitedor.  Barth.  F^  bene!,  about 
1514.     (Iiaoka) 

Fry. —  Vert,  aJUur-de-lyt  or,  hetto.  thrte  horte*  eourant  org.,  bridl«d  of 
the  teeand.     Rob.  F.,  of  Exeter,  mentioned  by  Weatuota. 

Gkerb. — Gu.,  two  bart  or,  on  «a.,  three  maadet  org.,  and  on  a  etmton  of 
the»ee»ndaleopard'ifaeeoftheUuL  John  tieere,  of  Heavi  tree.  (Visita- 
tion, 1620.) 

GiBBS. — Arg.,  three  woodbUU  ta  paU  to.     Sir  Vioary  O.,  1 750. 

GiDLRT. — Or,  a  cattle  »a,  tnthiu  a  bord.  of  the  lait  betantie.  Barth.  C. 
G,,  Mayor,  1871.     (Granted  1671.) 

GoDVW. — Or,  two  tioM  jKUt.  m.  Uatt.  G.  Hus.  Bao.  UonUment  in 
Cathedral.   . 

UoBOBa. — Per  ehev.  etigr.  three  beteaUe.  Tho.  ti.,  of  Heavitree,  Esq. 
Monument  in  Heavitree  oh.     (Different  from  all  known  anns  of '  Gorgea.') 

Gould. — Per  taltire  ax.  and  or.  a  lion  ramp,  eoutiierehanged.  Hatch- 
ment in  St.  Thomas's  ch.     Proprietors  of  Hayes. 

Grant. — Arg.  three  lion*  ramp.  «.,  a  chief  of  the  eeoond.  John  Grant, 
Arohdeaoon  of  Barnstaple  and  Canon  of  Eieter.     Monument  in  Catli. 

Graveb^awlb  (of  Barley  House). — Ai.,  three  ftdwnJ heath erated,  2  and\ 
vrithin  a  bord.  or  ;  Greet  an  eagle,  diepl.  or,  holding  in  the  dexter  elau  a  «ta/ 
erect  ppr.,  thereon  hoieted  a  peadant,  forked  andflomng  to  the  tinieter,  gti. 
with  an  ineeription  "  per  einuM  Codanum."  Carrings  on  the  doon  and 
window,  with  anna  of  this  and  allied  families,  in  St  Thomas's  ch. 

GRRNDOtr, — Arg.,  two  chev.  gu.  and  a  label  of  three  poiidt  vert.  Simon, 
G.,  ttirioe  M^or,  1396,  1398  and  1405,  and  benef.  1406.     (Isacke.) 

Grovb. — Erm~  OH  a  chev.,  engr.  ffu.  three  eeeallopi  arg.  Crest,  a  talbot 
pail.  «a.  Hugh  Orove  of  Enford,  Wilts,  Esq.,  beheaded  at  Exeter,  1655. 
Monument  in  St.  Sidwell's  ch. 

Uakewill. — Or.  a  bend  betw.  tix  trefoH*  ilipped  purp.  John  H.,  of 
Exeter,  16:!0.     (YisitaUon,  p.  136.) 

Hancock  (of  Mount  Radford).— tf».,  on  a  chief  arg.,  three  each  of  the 
field.    (Westoote.) 

Harvt. — Quarterly.  1  and  4  (w  a  bend  three  trefoil*  dipped.  2.  a  lion 
ramp,  mthin  on  orle  of  eight  biUet*.  3.  bUletie  three  liont  ramp.  (Anth. 
H.     Monument  in  Cath.)     (Visitation,  1620,  p.  140.) 

Hawtrby. — Arg.  betw.  two  bendlete,  three  Uotu  poet,  gvard.  kl,  crowned 
or,  C.  Hawtrey.    Monument  in  CatbediaL 

Heath. — Arg.,  a  eroet  engr.  betw.  twelve  billete  gu.  impaling :  erm.,  a 
lion  ramp,  gu.,  crowned  or,  armed  and  langued  az.  Alioe  Heath,  benef., 
1654.     (Iiacke.) 

Henbley. — Arg.,  a  lion  ramp  ax.,  armed  and  langved  gu.  David 
Hensley,  clerk,  benef.  1566.     (Izacke.) 

Hern. — On.  a  heron  or.     Will.  H.,  derk,  benef.,  1502.     (laacke.) 

Hoofer. — Oyronny  of  eight,  or,  and  erm.,  a  cailU,  triple-towered  m, 
Phil.  H.,  1715.     Monument  in  St.  Martin's  ch. 

Hull  (of  La^bear). — Scl,  a  ehev.  betn.  three  laiboti  headt,eraied,arg, 
Henry  Hull,  Mayor,  1605.    (Westoota) 
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Hunt. — Ai.,  on  a  bend  hetw.  two  uater  fwigett,  or,  three  lei^ardJ  faeu 
gu.     Tho.  Hunt,  Mayor,  1617,  1523,  1537.     (Viaittition,  1620,  p.  165.) 

Ibaaok  (of  PolstorJ. — Per  pale  at.,  and  purp.,  a  crotifieurie  or.  Nioh. 
lEacke,  Mayor,  166S.     (Visiution,  1620,  p.  159.) 

IviE.—QuarUrlji.  1  and  4  gu.,  a  Hon  ramp,  or,  2  aad  3  or,  a  /ettt 
engr.  bebc.  three  petUtt.     Monument  in  St.  Eerrian's  oh. 

Jeffxrt. — Arg.,tix  billett  so.,  and  an  a  chief  of  the  leoond  a  lion  past.  or. 
Monument  to  Nathan  S.  JeSery,  £sq.,  in  St.  iiawrenoe's  oh.  Kioh. 
Jeffeij,  Mayor,  1471. 

Kino. — &L,twofiaunehe»  erm.,  a  lion  ramp.  be^.  three  duoal coronet* or. 
Lord  Chanoellor  King,  of  Exeter. 

Lanodon. — Arg.,  achev.  betvr.  three  bain'  heads  erased  so.  Monument 
in  St  Paul'fl  ch. 

Lanobton. — A  chev.  within  a  bord.  mitred.  Wm.  L.,  canon.  Mona- 
ment  in  Cathedral. 

Lant. — Perpaie  org.,  and  gu.,  a  cross  engr.  counter -changed.  John  L., 
Mayor,  1611,  and  beoef.,  1614.     (Izacke,  Vieitation,  1620,  p.  164  ) 

Lrhpbibre. — Gtt.,three  eagles  displ.  org.  Dr.  L.,Master  of  the  Orammu 
School     Window  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John's  HoepitaL 

Levdat. — Per  taUire  gu.  and  sa.,  a  griffin  segreant  or.  Sir  Rich.  L., 
BarL,  1643. 

Long. — So.,  a  lion  ramp.  belw.  eight  erosses  erosslet  org.,  and  langued  gu. 
Sons  of  Walter  Long,  benefra.,  1239.     (Izaoke.) 

Lthn. — Ou,,  a  demi-Uon  ramp,  org.,  within  a  bord.  so.  bescmiie.  John 
Lynn,  Mayor,  1628.     (Visitation,  1620,  p.  176.) 

MANNBBUtO. — Arg.,  two  ban  go.  wUhin  a  lord,  engr,  to.  OUver  and 
Geo.  benefrs.     (Izaoka) 

Marshall. — Or,  a  miU-rind  so.,  and  on  a  ehief  grUes  three  anidopes' 
heads  erased  of  the  jietd.  Monument  in  Si.  Sidwell's  oh.  John  M., 
Mayor,  1615  ;  James  M.,  Mayor,  1658. 

Maktin. — Arg.,  two  bartgu.  Will.  M.,  Recorder ;  Mayor,  1690  ;  Nioh. 
M.,  Mayor,  1574,  1685,  1631;  Tho.  M.,  Mayor,  1581,  1618.  (Woeb- 
cote.) 

Matnb. — Or,  on  a  fesee  sa.,  three  escallops  of  Afield.  Crest,  a  woifs 
head  erased.     Monument  in  St.  Petrock's  cb. 

Mii(i& — Brm.,  a  mill-rind  so.     Window  in  chapel  of  SL  John's  Hosp. 

MoRiCB.'^ffu.,  a  lion  ramp,  regvard.  or.  Sir  W.  M.,  Sso.  of  State  to 
King  Charles  II. 

Nappbb. — Arg.,  a  saltire  engr.  betw.  four  etM/jue/oits  gu.  {Visitation, 
1620,  p.  197.) 

NoBTUMORB  (of  Cleve). — d».,  a  lion  ramp,  or,  hngved  and  armed  as. 
crowned  with  a«  Eastern  crown  arg.  Crest,  a  lion's  head  erasedgu,,  crowned 
as  above,  charged  on  the  neek  with  a  rose  org.,  bearded  and  seeded  ppr. 
Motto,  "Nee  data  neo  dejecta."  Hatchments,  monuments,  and  win- 
dow in  St  Thomas's  ohuroh,  with  arms  of  allied  bmilies,  St  Aubyn, 
Walby,  &e. 

OuvBB. — J^rnt.,  on  a  chief  sa.,  three  lions  ramp.  arg.  Sir  Benj.  0., 
Mayor,  1670.     Monument  in  St.  John's  ch. 

OrknOB. — Arg.,  three  smiths'  barnacles  in  pale  gu.  (v.  Izacke,  p.  82). 

Parker. — So.,  a  hart's  face  within  two  flavnd{es  arg.  (Will.  P.,  of 
Exeter,  Westeote.)     (Visitation,  1620,  p.  203.) 

Pknkeck. — Arg.,  on  a  chev.  gu.  betw.  three  wrens'  head*  erased  ppr.,  at 
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many  eteaUopt  or.  Crest,  a  darter  arm  embotetd,  the  hand  holding  a  wren 
ppr.  Motto,  "  Spem  pretio  non  emo,"  Proprietora  of  Bowhill.  Brass  in 
St  Sidwell's  ch. 

PoiTKR. — So.,  afeute  wm.,  betw.  three  cinqvtfbiU,  or.  Aid.  Geo.  P. 
MoQument  iu  St.  Stepben's  ch.     (Viso.  of  1620,  p.  216.) 

Pbovsb. — EnA.,  three  liont  ramp.  arg.  Richard  P.,  Major,  1608, 
1619.    (ViBQ.  of  1620,  p.  223.) 

Ptbk. — ffa,,  a  ehev.  erm.,  betw.  three  pine  applet  or.  Honoment  in 
HeaTitxeeoh.    (Visn.  1620,  p.  231.) 

Radoliffb. — Arg.,  a  bend  evgr.  ta.,  upon  a  eatUon  of  the  Jirgt 
a  horte'i  head  of  the  second.  Monument  in  St.  Thomas's  cL  Jasper' 
B.,  Esq. 

Raillabd. — &u.,  a  paU  org.,  in  chief  a  demi-griffin  or.  R,  R.,  a  Swiss 
merchant  of  Exetw.     Monument  iu  Oath. 

B00ES& — Arg.,  a  ehev.  bette.  three  iuob  irippant  m.  UoDument  in  St. 
Petrook'a  oh. 

RtTDQWAT. — So.,  too  mngt  conjoined  in  lure  arg.  Stephen  R.,  benet 
(Izacke.) 

Shapootb. — So.,  a  ehev.  bette.  three  dovecote*  arg.  (Vian.  1620,  p.  257. 
Isacke'a  list  of  Sheriff) 

Shkbrb. — Per  bend  tin.  indented  arg.,  and  arm.,  tun  Jlewi-de-lj/t, 
Monument  in  St.  Petroolc's  ch.,  ITSS.     JohnS.,  Mayor,  1616. 

Short. — &u.,  a  griffin  tegreant  or,  and  a  dnef  erm.  John  S.,  of  Exeter. 
(Visn.  1620,  p.  259.) 

Setniieh. — Sa.,  a  ehev.  or,  betw.  three  griffin^  heade  eroMtd  arg.  Crest,  a 
grijin'i  head  org.,  holding  in  At*  month  a  tinuter  gauntlet  go.  Tho.  S., 
J^rchdeacoD  of  Totnes  and  Precentor      Monument  in  Gath. 

Smith. — Sa.,  a  feeie  harruled  bette.  three  martlets  or.  Sir  Geo,  S., 
Mayor,  1607.     (Visn.  1620,  p.  264.     Burke's  Gen.  Arms.) 

Spbkb. — 1.  Barry  of  eight  at.,andarg.,overaU  a  double-headed  eagleditpl. 
gu.  2.  arg.  tieo  bars  at.,  over  all  an  eagle  di»pl.  gu.  Sir  Tho,  Speke,  Knt. 
Monnment  in  Speke  chapel,  Cath. 

StapLehILL.— Jry.,  a  cAw.  JO.    Walter  S.,  Mayor,  1656.    (Visn.  1620.) 

Stevens. — Ov.,  on  a  bettd  or,  three  garland*  vert.  John  S.,  M.D., 
Canon,  beneC     (Izacke.) 

Stbtehb. — Per  ehev.  arg.  and  gu.,  in  chief  lumfalconi  rieing  ppr,  belled 
or.     Tho.  Moore-StoveoB,  Recorder,  1820. 

SrKONDB. — Perfeaie  to.  and  arg.,  a  pate  counter-changed,  three  tr^oiU 
dipped  of  the  tecond.     Wm.  a,  of  Exeter,  1620.     (Visn.  p.  280.) 

ToHEiHB. — Ai,,  a  ehev,  betw.  three  cock  pheatanti  or.  Monument  in  St. 
Paul's  ch. 

TrOBSE  (of  Exwtck). — Gn.,  three  eutUutet  in  pale  arg.,  handles  or. 
(Visn.  of  1620,  p.  288.     Arms  in  St.  George's  Clyst  ch.) 

TucEBB. — Barry  wavy  of  ten,  org.,  and  at.,  on  a  ehev.  embattled  or,  betw. 
three  tea-hone*  nautant  of  the  la*t,  five  govtte*  de  poix.  Rob.  T.,  aid.  of 
Exeter.     (Visn.  1620,  p.  352.) 

TuOEFiBLD. — Arg.,  three  Unenge*  in  feete  aa.,  for  dietinetitm  a  canton  gu, 
(Izacke's  List  of  Sheriffs.) 

Vadohan. — Quarterly.  1  and  4  gu.,  three  boar*'  head*  erased  in  pale  ; 
2.  or,  a  lion  ramp.  «a,  ;  3  gu.,  three  eerpenf*  intertwined  or.  Monument 
in  St.  Lawrence's  oh. 


Vivian. — Or,  vpon  a  ehev.  at.,  betw.  three  lianj  heade  eratedppr,  at 
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onnuleb  o/  the  field.  Rich.  V.,  of  Exeter,  merchant.  Monument  in  S. 
John's  di. 

Wakxhaij'. — Vtrt,  a  taltire  wavy  erm.  Tho.  W.,  sheriff,  1620.  (t. 
TiBn.  of  1620,  p.  296.) 

Walkbr. — At.,  a  gri^n  legreant  arg.,  within  a  hard.  engr.  erm,  Tho. 
W.,  Ma^or,  1614,  1628;  Kob.  W.,  Mayor,  1639.  Monument  in  St. 
Maiy  Arches  eh. 

Waltham.^&i.,  a  ehm>.  engr.  heho.  threemnt  org.  Geoffrey  Waltham, 
Mayor,  1613  (t.  Vian.  of  1630,  p.398). 

White. — Arg.,  on  a  bend  oolited  so.,  t/iTte  muUett  pierced  or.  Hatch- 
iDCDt  in  St  Kerriau'a  oh.  Hilary  W.,  Mayor,  1360  ;  Walter  W.,  Mayor, 
1646. 

Wight. — (ru,,  a  ehev.  erm.  betw.  three  bean  (I)  headi  couped  org. 
Monument  in  St.  Mary  Archea  ch.     John  Wight,  rector. 

Williams. — Arg.,  a  greyhoimd  eaurtmt  to,,  betw,  three  Comith  eKemgh* 
ppr.     Monument  in  St.  Thomaa'a  oh. 

WiLLODOHBr. — Sa.,  a  eron  ertgr.  or.  Edw.  W.,  dean  of  Exeter,  1630. 
(Visn.  p.  306.) 

Worth. — .^^n.,  a  doMe-headed  eagU  in.  Monument  in  St.  Petrodc's 
ch.,  1675  (depretted  with  abar  gu.,  &co.  to  Weetcoto).  Roger  W,,  Mayor, 
1483. 

WOTTOM. — Arg.  a  laltire  engr.  betw.  four  muliete  to.  UoDument  in  St 
Thomas's  ch.  to  Will.  Wotton,  1689.  Will  W.,  Mayor,  1331 ;  Robert 
W.,  1322;  Rich.  W.,  1333. 

Yard. — Arg.,  a  ehev.  gu.,  betw.  three  waler-bougett  to.  Gilbert  Y., 
Mayor,  1695.     (Vian.  1620,  p.  319.) 


GENERAL  LIST  OF  THE  ARMS. 


Auknd,  239,  356. 
Alley,  243. 
Ameridetb,  249. 
Andrews,  256. 
Apulia,  Simon  de, 

242. 
Arden,  256. 
Arundell,  343. 
Athelaton,  235. 
Atwill,  249. 

Babington.  243. 
Baker,  256. 
BaU,  248. 
Bampfylde,  238, 

240. 
Baring,  256. 
Barnes,  253. 
Baron,  356. 
Barrett,  256. 
Bartholomew, 

241,  256. 


BattiahUJ,  247. 
Bellew,  340. 
Berkeley,  242. 
Berryman,  249. 
Bethell,  244. 
Bidgood,  256. 
Blackbume,  244. 
BlackaU,  244. 
Bloody,  342, 
Blount,  340. 
Bluett,  241. 
BInndell,  246. 
Bockerell,  236. 
Bodley,  256. 
Bolitho,  256. 
Bolter,  245. 
Bonville,  249. 
Booth,  242,  256. 
Bourchier,  239. 
Brabant,  239. 
Bradbridgo,  243. 
Bradford,  256. 


Bradstone,  347. 
Bragge,  256. 
Brantyngham, 

342. 
Brewer,  236. 
Bridport,  247. 
Brokiug,  256. 


Carew,  240,  262, 

257. 
Carey,  244. 
Cary,  242. 
Cawoodley,  246. 
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EABTHWOSES  IN  BBECENOCESHIBE. 

Bjr  a.  T.  (XAItK. 

Th¥BB  are  two  earthworks  in  the  north-eastern  quarter 
of  this  county,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Builth,  which,  from 
their  peculiArity,  deserve  notice.  They  are  unlike  the  usual 
hill  camps  of  the  district,  being  less  lofty  in  position,  much 
smaller  in  area,  and  of  a  regular  outline. 

One  is  placed  upon  the  southern  and  higher  end  of  a 
ridge,  perhaps  250  or  300  ft.  above  the  Talleys  at  its  foot, 
of  which  that  to  the  north-west  is  occupied  by  the  Cam- 
march,  and  that  to  the  south  by  the  Cnyffiad,  two  streams 
which  meet  below  the  point  of  the  hill  in  the  meads  of 
Dolaeron,  where  also  they  receive  the  Annell,  and  their 
combined  waters  fall,  a  little  lower  down,  into  the  Yrfon,  an 
important  tributary  of  the  Wye.  This  earthwork  is,  on  the 
Ordnance  Map,  designated  Ffobest,  but  the  name  by  which 
it  is  locally  known  is  Caeb-aeson.  It  is  composed  of  a 
central  tump,  a  fosse  nearly  surrounding  it,  and  a  bank 
upon  the  outer  mai^u  or  counterscarp  of  the  fosse.  The 
tump  is  about  42  ft.  north  and  south  by  36  ft.  east  and 
west,  rather  oval  therefore  than  circular,  though  this  is  pro- 
bably from  mere  irregularity  of  construction.  In  height 
above  the  surface  it  is  about  12  It.,  and  it  is  hollow.  The 
hollow  is  rather  rectangular  than  round,  and  about  5  ft. 
deep.  On  the  north-east  side  the  bank  is  rather  lower,  as 
though  for  an  entrance. 

The  outer  edope  of  the  tump  rests  on  the  inner  edge  or 
scarp  of  a  ditch  cut  in  the  rock,  about  4  ft.  deep,  and  7  ft. 
vride.  No  tool-marks  are  visible,  the  rock  weathering  to  a 
rough  sur&ce,  but  the  fosse  has  wall  sides,  and  was  evidently 
hewn  with  tools.  This  fosse  surrounds  about  one-fifth  of 
the  tump,  ceasing  on  the  west  side,  where  it  is  less  necessary, 
the  ground  falling  steeply  towards  the  Cammarch.  Outside, 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  fosse,  is  the  bank  already  mentioned 
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about  4  ft.  high,  'which  also  ceases  where  there  is  no  ditch. 
Had  the  bank  completed  the  circle,  its  length  would  hare 
been  as  near  as  may  be  300  ft.,  and  of  this  the  part  where 
the  ditch  is  wanting  is  60  (t.  Thus  the  whole  work,  from 
the  centres  of  the  circumscribing  bank,  measures  in  diameter 
100  fl.,  and  to  the  foot  of  ita  slope  a  trifle  more.  What 
has  this  earthwork  been  intended  for  T  Clearly,  firi*  defence 
as  shown  by  the  ditch  and  bank ;  but  these  alone,  though 
perhaps  a  foot  or  two  higher  and  deeper  than. now,  wodd 
have  been  of  little  use.  To  hnve  been  of  use,  they  must 
have  carried  a  palisade.  For  a  wall  they  are  too  lender. 
Then  for  what  purpose  could  this  dwelling,  thus  defended, 
have  been  employed  t  It  could  not  contain  abore  five  or 
six,  or,  at  the  very  outside,  eight  or  ten,  persous,  and  a  single 
family  would  scarcely  have  established  tiiemselvee  up  here. 
Probably,  therefore,  its  tenants  were  placed  to  keep  a  look- 
out, and  the  view  all  round  is  certainly  extensive.  The  rock- 
cut  fosse,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  angles  of  the  earthen  hollow 
within  the  tump,  look  as  though  it  were  not  of  high  anti- 
quity ;  and,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration, 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  look-out  post  in  advance  of  the 
stronghold  of  Builth,  and  may  in  that  case  be  attributed  to 
the  invaders  from  England  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
shortly  before  or  after  the  boundary  dyke  was  thrown  up 
by  Offa. 

The  other  earthwork,  also  of  a  peculiar  character,  is  about 
two  miles  due  west  of  the  above.  It  is  not  marked  in  the 
Ordnance  Map,  but  it  is  placed  above  "  Cwm  Cowydd  "  on  a 
height  of  the  narrow  steep  ridge  which  lies  between  the 
valleys  of  the  CnyflSad  and  the  Annell,  and  but  a  few  yards 
south  of  the  old  ridge-way  which  ran  from  Ahei^wessin  to 
Builth,  and  was  formerly,  the  main  way  for  drovers  from  the 
north  of  Caermarthen  and  Cardigan  to  England.  This 
work  is  a  circle  65  ft.  diameter,  and  fairly  true,  contained 
within  a  bank  about  3  ft.  on  the  east  and  5  ft.  on  the 
west  or  weather  side.  There  is  no  ditch,  exterior  or 
interior,  no  mound,  and  not  even  a  depression.  On  the 
contrary,  the  soil  rises  slightly,  say  2  ft.,  towards  the  centre. 
There  is  no  depression  for  an  entrance. 

This  is  evidently  not  a  military  work.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  a  dwelling,  and  a  large  one,  composed  probably 
of  spars  resting  against  the  bank  and  meeting  in  the  centra 
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tbe  weather  bank  being  the  highest,  to  keep  out  the  saoT. 
Probably  those  who  occupied  it  represented  some  local  lord 
who  took  toll  upon  the  adjacent  way.  Had  its  occupiers 
been  mere  clerks  of  St.  Nicholas,  acting  ou  their  own  illegiti- 
mate authority,  they  would  scarcely  have  pitched  their  wig- 
wam io  so  exposed  a  position,  visible  for  miles  around.  The 
ridge  on  which  the  work  is  placed  may  be  500  ft.  above  the 
Talleys.  It  stands  upon  a  considerable  knoll,  but  do«i  not 
cover  the  whole  of  the  top,  the  ground  to  its  immediate 
south  being,  perhaps,  a  trifle  higher.  It  is  a  curious  earth- 
work, and  peculiar. 

Besides  these  works  may  be  mentioned  another,  at  no  great 
distance  to  the  south-east,  and  the  name  of  which,  though 
correctly  given  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  is  calculated  to  mis- 
lead. It  is  there  called  Cabbau,  and  a  spot  close  by  it  is 
called  "  Castell  Lan."  It  is  a  large  conical  mound,  about 
18  to  20  ft.  high,  and  about  150  ft.  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  to  all  appearance  sepulchral ;  nor  are  there  any  traces 
about  it  of  banks  or  ditches  other  than  those  occupied,  or 
formerly  occupied,  by  fences,  and  apparently  constructed  for 
that  purpose  alone. 

The  position,  though  rather  on  high  ground  than  on  a 
hill,  is  visible  for  some  distance  rotud,  and  is  a  not  impro- 
bable site  to  have  been  selected  for  a  burial-place  for  the 
dead  in  some  local  struggle. 
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BOUANO-BBinSH,   OB  LATE   CELTIC,    REMAINS  AT  TEELAH 
BAHOW,  ST.  KBVEENE,  OOENWALL.' 

By  J.  JOPE  ROQERS,  BSQ. 

Bt  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Helston,  I  am  enabled 
to  record  a  small  but  interesting  discovery  made  on  the 
estate  of  Trelan  Bahow,  in  the  parish  of  St.  KeTerne,  in  this 
county,  about  forty  years  ago,  but  unpublished  until  now. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  18!J3  Mr.  Samuel  James,  the  then 
freeholder  of  the  estate  of  Trelan,  had  occasion  to  cut  a  new 
road,  in  extension  of  one  already  existing,  through  a  large 
field  called  the  Bahow.^  In  the  course  of  the  work  he  came 
upon  several  graves,  situated  in  a  sheltered  place  on  a 
northern  slope  of  the  land/  near  the  southern  margin  of 
Goonhilly  Down.  Mr.  James  died  in  America  in  1865,  but 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  employed  by  him  professionally  in 
selling  the  estate  subsequently  to  the  discovery  of  the 
graves,  relates  that  he  was  informed  by  Hr.  James  that  they 
were  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
lay  in  a  group  together.  Each  grave  was  formed  of  six 
stones  set  on  edge,  two  at  each  side,  and  one  at  each  end, 
besides  the  covering  stones,  and  they  lay  in  a  direction  nearly 
east  and  west.  In  one  of  them  was  found  a  very  perfect 
mirror  of  bronze,  together  with  several  beads  of  vitreous 
su]7stance,  and  some  rings  of  brass  strongly  gilded,  some  in 
a  perfect  state,  others  fragmentary,  with  other  bronze 
articles,  such  as  parts  of  fibulae,  &c.,  all  apparently  personal 
ornaments,  and  probably  indicating  the  interment  of  a 
female.  There  were  also  several  implements  of  hard  iron- 
stone. Several  of  these  relics  were  dispersed  at  the  time 
for  want  of  knowledge  of  their  value,  and  they  cannot  now  be 
traced,  nor  can  I  learn  that  any  record  of  them  was  pub- 
lished even  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time.  Those  which 
survived  were  given  to  Mr.  Edwards,  who  generously  placed 
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them  at  my  disposal ;  and  I  have  siace,  \rith  his  saactioa, 
added  them  to  the  natiooal  oollectioa  of  aatiquities  in  the 
British  Museum, 

The  mirror  is  an  object  of  great  rarity.  It  Ls  circular 
in  form,  six  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  well-formed  handle, 
which  projects  2J  inches  from  its  edge.  Mr,  Bdwards 
informs  me  that  when  it  was  found  one  side  was  quite 
brightly  polished.  The  whole  mirror  is  now  richly  covered 
with  (Bru^o,  but  a  portion  of  the  polished  surface  ia  still  dis- 
cernible.  Both  front  and  back  are  perfectly  flat,  and 
although  the  plate  is  very  thin  it  has  no  appearance,  as 
some  such  objects  have,  of  haviag  been  furuished  with  a 
strengthening  rim.  Around  the  margin  of  the  back  an 
ornament  is  deUcately  punched.  It  consists  of  the  repetition 
of  a  small  triangular  figure,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height, 
whose  united  bases  form  one  circle,  and  whose  apices  touch 
another  circle  close  to  the  outer  edge.  The  effect  is  that  of 
frilled  Vandyke  ornament  around  the  entire  circle  of  the  mir- 
ror. The  central  space  within  this  frilling  is  partially  occupied 
by  two  circles  placed  side  by  aide,  as  the  mirror  is  held  in  the 
hand,  leaving  the  spandrils  above  and  below  quite  plain.  These 
two  circles  are  irregularly  filled  with  discs  and  curves  of 
various  diameters,  the  spaces  between  them  being  occasion- 
ally hatched  with  the  impression  of  a  punch,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  marginal  frilling.  Some  of  these 
punch  marks  precisely  resemble  those  represented  as  occur- 
ring on  the  back  of  a  bronze  mirror  found  in  1863  at  Stam- 
ford Hill,  near  Plymouth,  and  figured  in  Archseologia,  vol. 
xl.  502,  plate,  fig.  1.  The  handle  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a 
loop,  whose  expanded  ends  are  grooved  for  the  insertion  of 
the  edge  of  the  mirror.  The  workmanship  is  excellent,  and 
its  condition  nearly  perfect  {See  the  accompanying  woodcut). 

A  comparison  of  this  Trelan  mirror  with  others  found  else- 
where may  be  interesting.  Five  other  similar  discoveries  are 
recorded,  four  in  England,  and  one  in  Scotland ;  and  although 
none  of  the  examples  resemble  this  in  every  respect,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Trelan  mirror  belongs  to  the 
same  period  of  art  to  which  the  rest  are  assigned  by  the 
best  authorities. 

1.  The  earliest  in  point  of  date  is  that  which  was  found 
in  the  year  1763  by  the  Rev.  Bryan  Faussett  at  Gilton,  a 
Saxon  cemetery  near  Sandwich,  in  Kent.    It  is  figured  in 
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Plate  ziii.  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  "  lareatorium  Sepulcbrale," ' 
aad  described  as  having  been  found  in  a  coffined  grave  about 
3i^  feet  deep,  together  with  remains  of  unbumt  bones,  glass 
beads,  and  remains  of  articles  of  personal  uso  and  orna- 
ment, both  of  brass  and  iron,  from  which  it  was  concluded 
that  the  grave  was  that  of  a  female.  The  mirror  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Faussett,  the  finder  :  "  It  ia  of  mixed  metal, 
flat  and  circular  ;  it  is  very  highly  polished  on  one  side  ; 
it  is  near  five  inches  diameter,  and  somewhat  convex  on  the 
polished  side.  It  is  much  injured  by  rust,  but  not  so  much 
but  that  one  may  plainly  see  one's  face  in  it."  He  then 
describes  the  handle,  which  was  found  near  it,  but  detached 
by  a  recent  blow,  and  was  the  same  length  as  the  diameter 
of  the  mirror.  The  handle  of  the  Gilton  mirror  is  straight, 
and  was  either  ornamentally  turned  in  a  lathe,  or  cast  from 
a  turned  mould,  and  was  grooved  at  its  upper  end  for  the 
reception  of  the  edge  of  the  mirror  plate.  It  appears  to 
hare  had  no  surface  ornament  and  no  rim.  This  and  the 
following  specimen  are  now  in  the  museum,  munificently 
presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer  to  the  town  of  Liverpool. 

2.  This  specimen  was  purchased  in  Paris  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Robinson,  as  a  Celtic  or  Gallo-Roman  mirror  :  the  place  of 
discovery  unknown,  but  Mr.  Albert  Way  and  Mr.  Franks 
agree  in  considering  it  Celtic  from  the  ornamentation  of  its 
back.  It  is  6^  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  an  ornamental 
handle  {See  Archseologlcal  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  72,  note  4.). 

3.  This  specimen  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Archieological 
Society  of  Bedford,  and  was  found  in  the  excavations  for  the 
Warden  tunnel  of  the  Midland  railway,  about  six  miles  from 
Bedford.  Mr.  James  Wyatt  of  that  place  informs  me  that 
when  found  it  was  broken  into  two  parts,  is  7f  inches  in 
diameter,  has  a  looped  handle,  3^  inches  long  ;  one  side  was  - 
polished,  the  other  "  presents,"  as  Mr.  Albert  Way  says  in 
his  elaborate  paper  on  "  Bronze  Relics  of  the  Late  Celtic 
Period"  (Archieological  Journal,  xxvi.  p.  71),  "one  of  the 
most  typical  examples  of  the  trumpet-shaped  decorations 
hitherto  obtained.  It  is  wholly  produced  by  delicate  zigzag 
work,  executed  with  much  deUcacy  and  precision.  .  .  .  The 
disk  ...  is  slightly  kidney-shaped.  The  handle  may  have 
been  enriched  with  enamel."     The  site  of  its  deposit  is  near 


'  Prirately  printadilto,  18G6.    London. 
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places  vhete  rarious  Roman  relics  have  been  found.  Mr. 
Franks  adds,  in  the  note  to  Mr.  Spence  Bate's  memoir,  referred 
to  below,  that  it  resembles  in  several  respects  the  most  per- 
fect of  the  three  mirrors  next  to  be  noticed,  viz. : 

4.  A  bronze  mirror,  and  the  handles  of  two  other  mirrors, 
found  in  the  spring  of  1863,  in  a  cemetery  at  Stamford 
Hill,  near  Plymouth,  and  fiilly  described  and  figured  by 
Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate,  F.R.S.,  in  vol.  xl.  of  the  "  Archseologia," 
pp.  500-510,  The  graves,  which  are  considered  as  Romano- 
British,  were  dug  about  four  feet  deep  in  tlie  soil  and  slaty 
rock,  and  contained,  besides  the  fragments  of  mirrors,  some 
bronze  fibulae,  armlets,  and  other  ornaments,  with  glass  and 
pottery,  chiefly  fragmentary,  remains  of  unburnt  human 
bones,  and  some  iron  implements,  too  much  decomposed  to 
be  capable  of  identification.  A  solitary  Roman  coin  appears 
to  have  been  subsequently  found  near  the  site  of  the  ceme- 
tery, but  not  suflnciently  near  the  graves  to  justify  any  con- 
clusion as  to  their  date.  The  coin  is  a  defaced  second  brass 
of  Vespasian,  a.d.  69-79  (Ibid,  p.  510).  Mr.  Franks  adds  in 
his  note  that  in  1832  a  considerable  number  of  British  coins 
were  also  found  on-  Mount  Batten,  near  the  cemetery,  but 
the  mirrors  were  probably  unconnected  with  them  (See 
Numismatic  Journal,  vol.  i.). 

I  extract  from  Mr.  Spence  Bate's  description  of  the  more 
perfect  of  the  Plymouth  mirrors  enough  to  illustrate  its 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Trelan  and  others  :  "  It  was 
found  lying  flat  at  the  bottom  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  a 
grave.  It  was  nearly  circular  in  form,  rather  wide  than 
deep  (pi.  sxx.  fig.  1).  The  front  or  polished  surface  was 
placed  downwards.  The  back  was  ornamented  with  engraved 
scroll-work,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  plate.  In  order  to  bring 
out  more  strongly  the  design,  some  portions  of  the  engrav- 
ing were  filled  in  with  numerous  short  striations,  somewhat 
like  basket-work.  The  mirror  was  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
border  or  rim,  formed  of  a  separate  piece  and  folded  over 
the  margin." 

This  mirror  had  no  handle  remaining,  but  a  second 
mirror,  apparently  similar,  had  a  handle  attached  to  it 
(fig.  3),  very  closely  resembling  the  handle  of  that  from 
Trelan,  whilst  the  striated  filliug  up  of  some  of  the  inter- 
stices of  the  curves  of  ornament  on  the  back  are  so  like  tliose 
of  the  Trelan  specimen  that  they  might  have  been  punched 
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by  the  B&me  tool.  The  Plymouth  looped  handle  is  four 
inches  long.  Another  handle  was  also  fpund  of  a  more 
finished  character,  being  omam^tally  turned,  as  the  Gilton 
specicaea  is,  but  terminating  ia  a  strong  oral  ring. 

5.  The  only  remaioing  specimen  to  be  noticed  is  that 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Scottish  Anti- 
quities. It  was  discovered  with  other  bronze  relics  in  a 
moss  in  the  parish  of  Balmaclellan,  Kirkcudbrightiihire,  and 
is  figured  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  his  Prehistoric  Annals,  (vol.  ii., 
ed.  1863,  p.  228),  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Franks  in 
his  note  on  Mr.  Spence  Bate's  memoir,  already  cited  ; 

"  A  mirror  of  slightly  elliptical  form  (greatest  width  8^ 
inches),  with  plain  back,  a  marginal  rim,  and  a  broad  handle. 
The  portion  of  this  handle  joining  the  mirror  is  ornamented 
with  scrolls  in  relief  The  lower  end  is  decorated  with 
pierced  work." — (Proceedings  of  the  Soa  Ant.,  Scotland,  vol. 
iv.  p.  294,  and  "  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,"  vol.  ii,  p.  10.) 
Mr.  Franks  adds  :  "  I  should  be  therefore  disposed  to  attri- 
bute the  mirrors  from  Plymouth,  and  the  others  which  I 
have  described,  to  a  late  Celtic  origin.  The  only  other 
mirrors  with  ornamented  backs  are  Etruscan.  In  their 
elhptical  form  the  specimens  under  consideration  are  not 
altogether  unlike  Egyptian  mirrors." 

With  respect  to  the  probable  date  of  this  and  similar 
reUos,  Mr.  Albert  Way  agrees  with  Mr.  Franks  in  the  belief 
expressed  by  the  latter  in  the  "  Hor^  Forales,"  that  they  "  are 
probably  not  more  ancient  than  the  introduction  of  coinage 
into  Britain,  from  200  to  100  B.  c,  and  not  much  later  than 
the  close  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  when  the  Roman 
dominion  in  this  country  was  firmhr  established.  This  date 
would  account  for  the  occasional  discovery  of  such  remains 
with,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  Boman  antiquities,  and  also 
for  Uiat  influence  that  their  designs  seem  to  have  exercised 
over  certain  phases  of  Roman  colonial  art,  in  which,  how- 
ever, their  wild  and  studied  irregularity  of  design  are 
brought  into  subjection,  though  at  the  same  time  the  patterns 
lose  much  of  their  charm  and  originality." 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  mention  the  only  other  relics 
found  with  the  Trelan  mirror. 

1.  Glass  beads.  Two  only  of  these  remain,  each  about 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  perforation  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch.     One  is  of  the  deep  blue  paste  similiu'  to 
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that  of  which  the  celehrated  Portland  vase  is  made ;  tiie 
other  is  striated,  black  and  grey. 

2.  Rings  of  brass.  Two  of  these  remtun  entire,  and  are 
of  1  i^  and  2ff  inches  external  diameter  respectively.  The 
latter  is  made  of  metal  of  the  uniform  thickness  of  ^  inch  on 
the  plane  of  its  diameter  ;  the  other  rather  stouter,  and  of 
unequal  thickness.  Fragments  of  similar  rings  were  also  dis- 
covered, 

3.  Various  bronze  articles  of  personal  use  or  ornament,  of 
which  nothing  remains  but  two  portions  of  fibulae. 

4.  Stone  implements.  These  have  unfortunately  been 
lost,  but  Mr.  Edwards  remembers  that  several  were  found, 
and  he  bad  more  than  one  of  them  in  his  possession  for 
some  years.  His  recollection  of  them  is  that  they  were  of 
the  form  of  the  wedge  and  hammer ;  the  former  of  these 
may  have  been  mutilated  stone  axes,  such  as  frequently 
occur  in  West  Cornwall. 

It  may  be  asked  what  bearing  have  these  Trelan  relics 
upon  the  argument  lately  raised  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Borlase,  in  his 
"  Njenia  Cornubiie,"  in  favour  of  the  Roman  date  of  many  of 
our  early  Cornish  interments.  It  seems  impossible  to  conceive 
that-  specimens  so  skilfully  and  artistically  wrought  and 
finished  as  these  from  Trelan  could  have  been  produced  at  a 
period  anterior  in  date  to  that  of  the  usual  stone  and  bronze 
implements,  or  of  the  rude  pottery  found  at  Morrah  Hill. 
The  most  recent  date,  however,  which  the  best  authorities 
assign  to  these  late  Celtic  relics  corresponds  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roman  occupation  of  England ;  whilst, 
therefore,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  Roman  and  even 
Saxon  interments  within  tumuli  and  other  burial  places 
of  acknowledged  earlier  British  date,  affording  frequent 
opportunity  for  the  mingUng  of  Roman  and  Saxon  coins 
and  other  relics  with  those  of  undoubted  earlier  periods, 
it  seems  to  be  quite  contrary  to  all  archaeological  experience 
that  the  art  manu&cture  of  a  nation  should  sudd«ily,  and 
within  the  limits  of  historical  records,  be  found  to  become  so 
deteriorated  as  the  change  from  the  quality  and  beauty  of  the 
Trelan  relics  to  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  most  perfect 
palstave  or  funeral  urn.  Yet  nothing  less  than  this  seems 
to  be  involved  in  the  argument  referred  to. 
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LEITEBS  ILLUSTBATma  THE  KEIQN  OF  QUEEH  SANS. 

CcnUboM  hr  I.  MORE  UOLTNEUX,  bq.,  7.B.A. 

Thb  documents  now  Hsbmitted  to  the  oonsideration  of  the  Institute 
by  the  obliging  permission  of  their  owner  are  portiona  of  &  considerable 
and  very  valuable  coUection  preserved  at  Loeeley  Park,  near  Guildford, 
Surrey,  which  baa  long  been  known  to  the  literaiy  and  historical  student 

Following  the  description  of  Mr.  Eempe,  who  published  the  work 
entitled  "The  Loseley  Manuscripts"  in  the  year  1836,  the  visitor  to 
Loseley  approaches,  Uirough  a  grove  of  forest  trees,  the  extensive  front 
of  the  venerable  mansion  of  stone  of  which  the  Muniment  Room  is  an 
appendage.  "  He  enters  the  lofty  hall  round  which  the  portraits  of  its 
former  owners  are  arranged,  depicted  '  in  their  habits  as  they  lived  ; ' 
the  sunbeams  stream  through  the  light  shafts  of  the  lofty  embayed 
window,  illumining  the  household  coats  of  the  iamily  emblazoned  in  the 
gorgeous  tinctures  of  heraldiy  on  the  glass."  The  more  matter-of-fact 
description  of  the  mansion  in  the  well-known  work,  "The  Domestic 
Architeoture  of  the  Middle  Ages," '  says,  "  Loseley  House  was  built  by 
Sir  William  More  in  1562 — 8.  It  is  a  good  Klizahethan  mansion,  witJt 
some  additions  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  very  well  preserved  by  the 
Molyneuz  family."  In  that  latter  sentence  all  who  have  seen  it  will 
certainly  agree,  and  nothing  could  perhaps  be  more  picturesque  or  in 
better  taste  than  the  combination  of  modem  comforts  and  elegancies 
with  the  graver  and  sterner  articles  of  ancient  family  uae  and  adornment 
now  collected  in  the  ball  of  Loseley. 

The  umple  early  history  of  the  place  is  briefly,  and  I  believe  correctly 
told  by  Mr.  Eempe.  It  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  Guildford,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Wey.  Taking  its  name  from  a  Saion  proprietor, 
the  description  of  Loseley  in  the  Domesday  Book  agrees  weU  with  its 
modem  condition.  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  it  was  purchased  by 
Christopher  More,  Esq.,  whose  grandfather  was  Thomas  More  of  Norton, 
in  the  county  of  Derby,  with  whom  the  pedigree  of  More  of  Loseley  in 
the  books  of  the  Heralds'  College  begins.  Christopher  More  was  knighted 
in  the  24th  year  of  Henty  VIII.,  and  his  eon  William,  who  succeeded  him 
in  1549,  and  represented  Guildford  several  times  in  Parliament,  waa 
knighted  in  1576  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's 
garden  at  Pirford,  in  Surrey,  the  Queen  being  present  at  the  ceremony. 
As  we  have  already  heard,  tho  mansion  of  Loseley  was  rebuilt  by  William 
More,  and  by  him  the  collection  of  MSS.  was  formed.  He  must  have 
been  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  active,  energetic,  and  well-infomied  ;  but 
the  careful  intelligence  with  which  he  preserved  every  paper  and  docu- 
'  Vol  uL  p.  311. 
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meat  containing  bjij  information,  gre&t  or  small,  will  perhape  be  as 
good  a  claim  as  any  he  could  have  to  the  kindly  remembrancea  of 
antiqitariee.  There  is  a  LoBeley  chapel  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  at 
Guildford,  in  which  Sir  Christopher  More,  Sir  William  More,  and  othen 
of  the  family  are  buried.  The  interrat  excited  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of 
Guildford  by  the  Tisit  paid  by  the  Archieological  Institute  in  the  year 
1872  to  its  quaint  church  and  the  ruins  of  its  castle*  was  the  oooasion  of 
the  present  owner  of  Loseley's  further  contribution  to  the  gratification  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute.  Subsequent  to  the  tiuildford  ezouiuon 
I  was  kindly  invited  to  examine  the  Loaeley  MSS. 

Knowing  the  collection  there  only  by  Mr.  Eempe's  excellent  woik, 
and  by  scattered  references  to  the  M^.  in  the  history  of  the  county,  in 
Ellis'^  "  Letters "  and  other  works,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  tWe 
was  still  a  tcit  considerable  quantity  of  early  MSS.  unarranged  and 
undeaoribed.  The  work  that  has  been  done  upon  the  collection,  good 
as  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  not  been  sufficiently  systematic  What  was 
required  in  the  first  instance  was  a  general  chronological  arrangement, 
and  then  a  descriptive  calendar — a  work  which  will,  let  ns  hope,  before 
long  be  undertaken.  As  it  is,  under  the  directions  of  the  late  historian 
of  Surrey,  William  Bray,  Esq.,  of  Shere,  many  of  the  most  important  MSS. 
were  bound  in  ten  folio  Tolumes ;  but  this  was  done  with  a  regard  rather 
to  subject  matter  than  to  chronological  arrangement ;  and  as  a  large 
section  of  the  collection  was  not  then,  perhaps,  sufficiently  examined 
or  carefully  eatimated,  the  credit  of  having  well  preserved  such  intereating 
memorials,  and  of  making  them  readily  aocessible,  is  perhaps  all  that 
can  be  given  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Bray.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to 
the  facilities  thus  afibrded  for  their  examination  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  very  excellent  work  of  Mr,  Kempe — a  work  which  was  produced 
when  the  history  of  the  records  of  the  nation  was  being  closely  looked 
into,  with  a  result  which  showed  very  advantageously  to  the  credit  of  the 
owners  of  private  collections  which  had  been  preserved  like  that  at 
Loseley. 

Proceeding  at  once  to  examine  the  portion  of  the  collection  which 
had  been  put  aside,  or  not  worked  by  previous  inquirers,  and  avoiding 
the  bound  volumes  and  all  documents  (except  one)  which  appeared  to 
have  passed  through  other  hands,  I  selected  the  following  spedmene,* 
which  appeEired  to  be  specially  worthy  of  being  submitted  to  the  notice 
of  the  Institute.  The  exception  to  which  I  allude  ia  one  which  was 
exhibited  with  others  in  a  small  frame  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  Loseley, 
on  account  of  its  autograph  signatures,  and  its  insulting  allusions  to 
Queen  Maiy.  This  was  the  work  of  Mr,  Reginald  Bray,  a  grandson  of 
the  historian  of  the  county.  But  having  previously  found  a  letter,  dated 
a  few  days  earlier,  relating  to  the  then  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
historical  bearing  of  the  second  letter  being  obviously  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Bray,  I  drew  the*  attention  of  the  owner  to  these  very  important  and 
interesting  letters,  with  the  result  now  before  us. 

The  documents  now  brought  to  notice  are  of  great  interest  and  of 
some  historical  value,  and  may  be  taken  together.  They  are  dated 
respectively  the  8th  and  16th  of  July,  155'd,  and  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
one  of  them  only  bas  been  casually  noticed. 

■  See  p.  2S8  for  lilt  of  dooumanta  az> 
hibitsd  by  Ur.  Moljneux.     ,  .  , 
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In  the  month  of  April,  1553,  when  King  Edward  VI.  Beamed  to  be 
mortally  sick  at  Greenwich,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  (then  chief 
mmiBter  of  the  State)  bowed  outwardly  to  the  general  feeling  which 
looked  upon  the  Princeaa  Mary  aa  the  succesaor  to  the  throne.  She 
was  then  at  Hunadon,  where  he  supplied  her  with  regular  bulletins 
of  the  Euig's  health,  and  restored  to  her  the  arms  and  qnarteringa 
which  she  had  borne  as  heir  preaumptiTe  before  the  divorce  of  her 
mother. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  King  getting  worse,  and  Northnmber- 
land  evidently  plotting  against  the  Princess  Mary,  the  Emperor's 
ambassador  reported  that  he  heard  Northampton  and  Suffolk  were 
going  down  into  Hertfordshire  to  form  a  cordon  silently  round 
Huiudon,  and  to  take  poesessioQ  of  Msj-y's  parson  when  the  signal 
should  bo  given  tham  in  Londoa  The  plot  thickened,  and  ita  sup- 
posed details  were  duly  reported  to  the  Emperor,  In  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  King  was  persuaded  to  write  with  his  own  hand  what  he  called 
"  his  devise  for  the  succession,"  which  was  afterwards  so  altered  aa  to 
make  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  his  heir.  The  scheme  met  with  much 
opposition,  but  the  dying  King  insisted  upon  it,  and  the  letters  patent 
altering  the  succession  were  completed,  and  the  King's  sisters  rendered 
incapable  of  reigning.  The  instrument  pledging  support  to  the  scheme 
waa  afterwards  signed  by  all  whom  Northumberland  could  influence,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  of  London  not  signing  till  the  8th  of  July. 
On  the  6th  July  the  King  died  at  Greenwich,  and  the  Princess  Mary 
had  been  already  counselled  to  flee  fiijm  Hunadon  to  Framlingham  Castle, 
where  she  would  find  friends ;  advice  which  she  speedily  followed. 

On  the  8th  July— the  very  day  on  which  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
London  ugned  their  adhesion  to  the  change  of  succession — the  first  of 
the  two  following  letters  was  addressed  to  the  chief  persons  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  of  whom  Mr.  More  was  one. 

The  sequel  is  well  known — the  Lady  Jane's  arrival  in  state  at  the 
Tower,  her  proclamation  as  Queen,  the  short  struggle  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  the  final  triumph  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  second  letter  now  printed  is  a  new  and  interesting  contribution 
to  the  history  of  this  eventful  time.  It  emanated  from  the  Council  on 
Sunday,  July  16,  the  day  on  which  Bishop  Bidley  preached  against  the 
Princess  Mary  at  Paul's  Cross.  Three  days  afterwards  Queen  Mary 
was  proclaimed  in  London,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  one  of  the  signatories  of  both  the  letters 
now  printed.  But  the  Earl  of  Arundel  did  not  sign  the  "  Devise  for 
the  Succession  to  the  Crown,"  nor  did  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  whose  name 
appears  to  the  second  letter,  though  their  names  ore  appended  to  the 
Letters  Patent.*  . 

In  the  interval  between  the  dates  of  these  two  letera  a  circular  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  lieutenants  of  Counties,  aunouncing  the  accession 
of  the  Lady  Jane  Orey,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  among  the  Loseley  MSS.* 

*  See  Appendix  L  to  "The  Chronicla  for  "  The  Will  ol 

o(  Queen  Jue  And  Two  Tean  of  Queen  and  hia  Deriie  fi 

Mary," ftc, edited  for  theCundenSooietj  Crown." 

li7J.Q.Niolioli,F.S.A.,(whaMnN»ntde-  *  Ibid.,  Appendix  it 

oetM  Om  Inititate  has  deeply  to  deplore)  ,-.            , 
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[Letter  from  the  Privy  Council,  July  8,  1553.] 
"  After  OUT  right  harty  oommendacionB,  Thies  ahalbe  to  wgnify  unto 
you  that  tlie  L&dy  Maiy  being  at  Honadon  is  sodenly  departed  with  her 
trayne  and  fiunyly  towud  the  sea  coast  of  Norfolk,  uppon  what  occasion 
we  knowe  not,  but  as  yt  ye  thought  eyther  to  flye  the  realme  or  to  abide 
there  sume  foreyne  power,  intending  by  Buche  ungodly  meanes  and 
vayea  to  disturbe  the  commune  quyet  of  this  realme  and  to  rsBist  sychs 
ordinances  and  decrees  aa  the  Kinges  Majesty  hathe  sett  forth  and 
establisshed  for  the  succession  of  thimperiall  crowns  of  this  realme  after 
his  deceasse  if  God  shall  call  him  owt  of  this  lief  without  issue  of  his 
owne  body.  Wherefore  to  avoide  the  danger  that  may  ensewe  to  the 
state  and  to  preserve  the  realme  from  the  tyranny  of  foreyne  nacyons 
which  bf  the  said  Lady  Maries  ungodly  pretenses  maye  be  brought  into 
this  realme  to  the  utter  ruyne  and  distruction  of  the  same,  We  have 
thought  goods  to  require  and  chaise  you,  not  onely  to  putt  your  selves 
in  a  reat^ee  after  youre  best  power  and  maner  for  the  defence  of  our 
naturall  ountree  against  oil  Byche  attemptates,  but  likewise  exhort  you  to 
be  ready  uppon  on  howera  warning  with  youre  said  powei-  to  repajer 
unto  us,  and  to  stand  fast  with  such  ordinances  as  bo  prescribed  unto 
us  by  his  Majestie  signed  with  his  owne  hand  and  sealed  with  the  great 
seale  of  England,  the  which  we  shall  cause  to  be  imparted  unto  you 
with  as  convenyent  Bpede  as  we  maye.  And  in  the  mean  tyme  we 
require  and  praye  you  to  take  syche  goods  ordres  for  the  muntenaunce 
of  the  continuall  watches  in  every  place  within  that  shyre  aa  no  styrre 
nor  nprore  ba  attempted  but  that  the  dooers  thravf  be  by  your  indus- 
tries and  poUJt^es  stayed  and  the  styrrers  apprehended,  and  advertise- 
ments sent  unto  us  by  you  from  tyme  to  tyme  as  occasion  shall  serve. 
And  thus  we  byd  you  right  hart«ly  well  to  fare.  From  Orenewich  the 
viyU'cf  July  1653. 

"  Tour  loving  frendea 
"T.  Cant'.  T.  Ely,  Cane'.  Winchester  Northflb'rland 

"  J.  Bedford  W.  Northt'. 

"AmndelL  F.  Huntyngdon  Penbroke 

"  Bychard  Cotton 
"T.  Daroy  G.  Cobham." 

Endorsed  "  To  our  loving  frendes  the  Deputies  of  the  Kinges  Majestie's 
Lieutenauntea  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  and  to  the 
Shirif,  the  Chief  Justices  and  others  the  worshipfuHs  of 
the  same  County,    With  all  dilligence. 

At  Mr.  Cardens  or  Mr,  San&deia." 


[Letter  from  the  Privy  Council,  July  16,  1653.] 
*<  After  our  moat  hartie  commendacions.  Albeit  it  hath  been  heretofore 
openly  publisahed  in  all  partes  of  this  Eealnie  by  open  proclamacions, 
lett«ra,  and  many  other  wayes,  upon  what  groundcs  of  nature,  justice 
and  common  ordre,  our  most  gratioua  Souvereigne  Lady  Quene  Jane  la 
presently  inveetid,  and  in  just  poaaesaion  of  thimperiall  Crowne  of  thia 
fisalme  of  England,  Fransce,  and  Ireland,  with  all  anothoriteea,  rightes 
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and  preeminenoes  thereunto  belonging.  Yet  forosmache  as  the  Lady 
Mary,  bastard  doughter  of  the  noble  Frinoe  King  Henry  theight,  seeking 
dayly  more  and  more  by  all  wayes  and  meanes  Bhe  can  to  etiire  and 
move  sundry  of  the  nobles,  gentlemen  and  others  the  Queenea  M^es- 
ties  subjectea  to  rebellion,  oeaasitb  not  to  spread  and  sett  fiu-the  most 
traytorously  sundry  untrue  reportes  of  our  Sovereigne  lAdy  Quene  Jane 
and  falsely  also  of  some  of  us  of  her  Majeaties  Privey  CouuBell.  We 
have  thoi^ht  good  by  thiea  our  letters,  to  open  and  declare  unto  you 
in  few  wordes  the  veiy  trueth  and  originall  ground  of  this  matter. 
Which  b  that  our  late  Master  and  Sovereigne  Lord  King  Edward  the 
Sixt  considering  that  if  the  Crowne  Imperiall  of  this  Bealme  shuld 
have  descended  to  his  bastard  sister  the  I^y  Mary,  it  shuld  have  beene 
prejudicialle  to  all  those  that  be  of  the  whole  bloud  descended  of 
thimperiall  Crowne  of  this  Bealme ;  And  been  occasion  of  thuttet 
dishereaone  of  all  personages  descended  of  the  smd  blood  royolle,  and  a 
mean  to  the  bringing  in  of  straungers.  Whereof  was  like  to  have 
folloed  the  bondage  of  this  Roalme  to  the  old  servitude  of  the  Ante- 
christe  of  Rome,  the  Hubversion  of  the  true  preaching  of  Goddes  worde, 
and  of  tfaauncient  lawea,  usages  and  liberties  of  this  Kealme,  did  first 
in  his  lief  tyme,  will,  declare  and  limitte  the  said  Imperiall  Crowne  to 
remajne  in  suche  aorte  and  ordre  aa  we  and  our  posterities  by  the 
grace  of  God  mighte  be  well  assured  to  live  many  yeres  under  Princes 
naturally  borne  in  this  Kealme,  and  tefully  begotten,  and  descending  of 
the  blood  royal  of  the  same.  Unto  which  his  pleasure  being  by  him  self 
in  his  royall  penon  openly  declared  unto  us  long  before  his  deatbe,  not 
only  we  and  every  of  us  being  of  bis  Majesties  Privie  Counselle  did 
consent  and  subscribe,  but  the  most  parte  of  all  the  nobilitie  of  this 
Bealme,  Judges,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  and  many  other 
grave  personages  of  good  reputat^n  did  also  subscribe  and  agree. 
According  to  which  limitation  and  agreement  of  the  States  aforestud,  our 
said  Sovereigne  Lady  is  presently  in  actuall  and  reall  possession  of  the 
said  Imperiall  Crowne,  not  by  any  epecialle  procurement  of  particular 
men,  but  l^the  fulle  consent  and  agreement  of  the  hole  State  as  ia 
aforesaid.  Wheninto  as  we  did  at  the  beginning  with  good  deliberacion 
assent  and  agree  upon  many  just  and  good  growndes ;  So  doo  we  still 
holly  remayne  and  God  willing  minde  alwayes  to  remayne  of  that  same 
concord,  and  to  maunteyne  and  defend  to  the  deathe  our  stud  Sovereigne 
Lady  Quene  Janes  just  title  during  our  lives.  3ory  we  be  that  thies 
unnatural!  seditions  and  tumultes  stirred  by  the  said  bastard  doughter 
to  the  great  daunger  of  this  Bealme  shuld  in  this  sorte  disquiett  you  or 
any  others  the  Queues  Mejestiefl  subjectee,  Soi  the  stay  wherof,  if  it  might 
have  liked  her  to  have  been  contented  with  the  honorable  state  she  was 
by  the  noble  Prince  King  Heniy  the  Eight  left  in,  and  by  our  late  Sove- 
reigne Lord  and  M^ter  King  Edward  the  Sixt  confirmed  and  increased, 
nothing  hath  byn  on  our  behalf  omitted.  But  considering  that  through 
the  oounselle  of  a  nombre  of  obstinate  Papistes  she  forsakeeth  as  by  her 
seditious  proclamaoions  may  appere  the  just  title  of  aupremade  annexed 
to  thimpenalle  Crowne  of  this  Bealme,  and  consequently  to  bring  in  agtun 
the  miserable  servitute  of  the  Busahop  of  Bome,  to  the  great  offence  of 
Almighty  God  and  utter  subversion  of  the  bole  state  of  this  Bealme,  the 
Quenes  Mt^eetie  hath  appointed  our  very  good  Lord  tbe  Duke  of  North- 
umberland and  with  mm  the  Lord  Marques  N<Mrthampton,  the  Srle 
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of  Huntingdon,  the  Lord  Admiralle,  and  other  noble  men  to  goo  forward 
for  the  stay  of  the  Bald  seditions  and  tumultee.  Whero^  as  we  have  at 
good  length  made  you  prlTey  by  thies  our  letters,  eo  we  doubt  nothing, 
but  consideriiig  your  dueties  to  Alm^ty  God,  your  naturalle  Sovereigne 
Lady  Queue  J  .  ,  .  you  will  oonforme  your  eelf  to  the  common 
.  .  .  peaz  and  conoorde  of  the  nobilitie  and  state  of  .  .  .  Tnr 
Tailing  by  all  wayes  and  meanes,  that  al  ,  ,  ,  rebellions  and 
tumultes  upon  any  pretence  of  .  .  .  doughttera  unlaufull  olaymo 
or  otherwise  .  .  .  and  the  authora  or  procurers  of  any  suche 
a  .  .  .  and  punieshed.  Wherby  you  shall  not  only  esoha  .  .  . 
punishment  of  the  lawes  ordsyned  for  such  as  shall  attempt  any  thing 
Bgaiust  their  Sorereigne  Lord  or  Lady  being  in  poBsession  of  the  Impe- 
rial! Growne  ;  but  also  be  well  assured  to  finds  our  stud  Sovereigne  Lady 
Queue  Jane  your  good  and  gratious  Lady,  and  us  most  willing  to  fiuUier 
any  your  reasonable  suites  when  oooaaion  shuU  serve.  And  bo  fare  you 
most  hartely  well.     From  the  Toure  of  London  the  xyj'^  of  July  15fi3. 

"  Your  assured  laving  froendes 

"  T.  Cant'.        T.  Ely  Cantf.      Winchester        J.  Bedford      H.  Suffolk 

"  Arundell  F.  Shrewesbury  Penbroke 

"  T.  Darcy  G.  Cobham  R.  Byche 

"  Robert  Bowia," 

(Endorsed)    "  To  our  veiy  loving  fitendes  the  Shtrref,  Justices  of  peax 

and  otlier  gentilmen  of  the  oountie  of  Surrey  and  to 

er^y  of  them." 

Joseph  Bubit. 
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^votttttinse  at  ffit^insa  of  ^t  Bogal  ^rcTfaeoIogtcal 
Kiuftitute. 

May  3,  1873. 
OoTATiue  MoBOAK,  Ebq.,  F.S.A.,  M,  P.,  and  Y.  P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Thb  Chairman  adverted  with  feelings  of  great  regret  to  the  loss  bue- 
tained  by  the  Institute  in  the  decease  of  one  of  the  Vioe- Presidents,  Sir 
William  Tite,  M.P.  On  veiy  many  occaaiona  Sir  William  had  rendered 
excellent  service  to  the  cause  of  archeology,  and  had  always  beeu  most 
willing  to  assist  the  Institute.  His  important  contributious  to  the  dis- 
play of  early  printed  books  made  in  tiie  rooms  of  the  Institute  in  the 
course  of  lost  year  greatly  conduced  to  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 
And  in  the  recent  death  of  M.  de  Caumont,  the  arcbeeolugical  world  had 
suffered  a  great  loaa.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Society  Franfoite 
^Arehdohgie,  and  had  devoted  the  great  part  of  a  long  life  to  the  study 
of  antiquities,  upon  which  he  had  written  many  essays.  The  BulUtin 
MonuTMntal  was  founded  by  him,  and  antiquaries  had  received  much 
instruction  from  the  contents  of  its  pages.  He  feared  the  place  of  M.  de 
Caumont  as  an  investigator  in  the  studies  pursued  by  the  members  of 
the  Institute  would  not  be  easily  supplied. 

Beferring  to  the  objects  exhibited  by  him,  the  Chairman  drew  atten- 
tion to  two  rings  bearing  the  T.A.U.  emblem,  the  subject  and  bearing  of 
which  be  discussed  at  some  length,  the  results  of  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
appear  in  the  Journal.  Mr.  Fortnum  joined  in  the  discussion,  and 
instanced  several  examples  of  the  use  of  the  emblem,  which  might  p6r< 
haps  have  belonged  to  aguild  of  which  St,  Anthony  was  the  patron. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Wallxb  read  "  Bemarks  on  some  bronze  objects  found  at 
Haynes  Hill,  Kent,"  exhibited  by  Hi.  Mackeson,  of  Hythe,'  and  by  Mr. 
Toumay : — 

"The  bronze  objects  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  you, 
were  discovered  during  excavations  making  for  the  branch  line  of  the 
South  Eastern  Kailway  to  Hythe  and  Sandgate,  and  have  been  preserved 
by  Mr.  Mackeson,  Mayor  of  Hythe,  and  Mr.  W,  T,  Toumay,  of  Brook- 
hall,  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  To  these  gentlemen  we  are  indebted  for 
their  exhibition.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  very  profoundly  acquainted  with 
this  class  of  antiquities,  and  should  have  hesitated  to  have  entered  into 
the  subject  but  from  the  fact  that  many  able  antiquaries  have  already 
investigated  them  with  great  abihty,  and  have  drawn  tbem  £rom  the 
obscurity  in  which  much  of  their  history  has  been  involved, 

"The  locality  m  which  these  objects  were  foundis  remarkable,  irhether 
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ooDsiderod  in  relation  to  the  piotoreaque  beaut;  of  the  earrounding 
countiy,  or  to  the  roauy  points  of  arch«eolc^cal  interest  within  eigbt,  Bome 
of  which  are  entirely  unknown,  and,  at  present,  unrecorded.  In  this 
yicinitj  the  two  Boiences  of  geolo^  and  archieology  foil  into  moat  intimate 
relations.  Hythe,  an  ancient  Cinque  Port  town,  whose  very  name 
indicates  a  haven,  has  no  longer  any  harbour  whatever.  A  dreary  waste 
of  shingle,  miles  in  extent,  shuts  up  the  ancient  estuary  at  the  entrance 
of  Romney  Marsh,  through  which  Roman  galleys  must  have  ridden  up 
to  the  Portus  LemEmia,  whose  name  is  remembered  in  the  modem  village 
of  Lympne.  The  ruins  of  thb  ancient  fortress,  erected  for  the  proteo- 
tion  of  the  estuary,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  hillside  ;  the  same  opera- 
tions of  nature  which  have  caused  ita  decay  are  yet  progressing,  over- 
turning ita  massive  walls,  bearing  them  slowly  down  the  incline,  and 
burying  them  under  the  soil.  As  we  stand  above  the  present  town  of 
Hythe  we  look  upon  the  long,  flat  district  of  Romney  Marsh,  almost  as 
cheerless  in  its  general  aspect  as  a  desert,  with  its  towns  like  oases  in  the 
waste  ;  only  the  term  '  desert '  would  be  most  inapplicable  to  its  rich  and 
fertile  soil.  The  churches  in  this  district  are  spacious  and  maguiGcent, 
and  some  contain  monuments  of  a  highly  interesting  character.  A 
fioman  road,  called  Stone  Street,  goes  direct  to  Canterbury,  and  is 
about  the  best  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  county.  Whilst  speaking  of 
this  neighbourhood  one  must  also  remember  that  it  is  one  of  the  spots 
to  which  some  writers  would  refer  the  landing  of  CsMar,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  singularly  bears  out  in  some  very  important  local  parti- 
culars tiie  narrative  in  the  Commentaries, 

"  One  must  necesBarily  make  allusion  to  the  military  works  erected  for 
the  defence  of  this  coas^  as,  doubtless,  in  all  time  it  was  one  selected  for 
the  facilities  it  offered  to  invaders  from  the  opposite  shore,  or  from 
attacks  by  piratical  hordes.  Indeed,  our  fortifications  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  in  the  long  lino  of  forts  and  martello  towers, 
now  as  obsolete  as  the  ancient  existing  works,  attest  the  importance  it 
has  always  had  in  the  eyes  of  military  engineers. 

"  Now,  if  there  be  any  especial  interest  in  the  discovery  I  lay  before 
you,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  they  were  found  in  a 
camp.  Not  that  I  would  assert,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  all 
possess  a  militaty  character,  but  that  they  prove  this  work  to  be  at  least 
as  early  as  the  objects  themselves,  and  one  anterior  to  the  occupation  of 
this  island  by  the  Romans.  The  camp  occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill 
entirely  composed  of  sand,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  general  term 
'Sandling'  is  given  to  the  vicinity,  but  the  hill  itself  has  goue  under  the 
name  of  Haines  Wood ;  nor  was  its  character  at  all  known  until  tbe 
partial  dearauce  of  its  summit  during  the  operations  for  the  railway. 
The  first  su^eation  of  its  being  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortification  was 
made  by  an  officer  connected  with  the  Ordnance  Survey,  who  called  upon 
Mr.  Mackeson  last  year,  and  pointed  out  to  him  his  impressions  on  the 
subject.  Being  at  Hythe  at  the  time,  I  and  my  friend  walked  together 
to  the  place,  and  both  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  suggestion,  the 
artificial  character  of  the  valla  being  unmistakable.  And  it  was  on  the 
Bide  of  one  of  these  vatla,  a  portion  of  which  is  now  cut  away  by  the 
railway,  that  the  objects  now  under  consideration  were  found. 

"  As  we  stood  upon  the  summit,  the  importance  of  its  position  was  at 
once  manifest.  Lympne  church,  on  the  south-west,  indicates  the  situation 
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of  the  Portos  LemanU.  Turatng  to  the  aouth-eut,  on  b  dear  day  the 
-  ooBBt  of  FniDoe  is  diatinotly  TUible.  Oppoaite,  on  the  range  of  hills 
behind  Folkestone,  staade  out  prominenti;  the  hills  crowned  with  earth- 
works, known  as  Csesar  Camp,  but  whioh  is  a  work  of  much  anterior  date. 
Then,  more  to  the  north,  forming  an  angle  between  the  eminence  on 
whioh  we  are  standing,  on  the  crest  of  a  range  of  chalk  hills,  is  a  large 
area,  in  whioh  the  soil  is  everfwhere  upturned  and  disturbed,  evidently 
for  habitations  of  some  kind  or  other.  To  this  there  is  a  remarkable 
asoent  on  the  south  side,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  whioh  by  a 
winding  oouree  leads  to  the  summit.  It  has  been  paved  with  large 
stones,  itself  a  work  having  the  appearanoe  of  great  antiquity,  and  Ur. 
Maokeson  has  suggested  that  this  area  is  doubtless  the  site  of  a  British 
Tillage  or  town,  an  opinion  whioh  has  been  oonfirmed  by  other  antiquaries, 
and  whioh  seems  to  be  extremely  plausible.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
BO  interesting  a  feature  in  this  part  of  the  country  should  be  entirely 
unknown,  and  consequently  has  not  met  with  the  attention  it  deseires. 
If  I  have  made  my  description  nnderetood,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two 
camps  stand  in  advance  of  this  spot,  as  it  were  on  either  flank,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  were  connected  with  the  defenoesof  the 
coast  at  a  very  remote  period.  It  might  be  as  well  to  state  that  the 
camp  remains  nearly  intact,  a  tunnel  being  made  for  the  railway  through 
the  hill,  and  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  vallum  on  either  side  that  has 
sutFered  from  the  cutting,  and  to  so  small  an  extent  that  the  plan  is  well 
lireserved.  It  has  the  irregular  character  which  is  ao  frequently  to  be 
Obeerved  in  earth-works  ascribed  to  the  Britons,  partially  following  the 
shape  of  the  hill  on  which  it  is  formed  ;  but  the  wood,  whioh  grows  thickly 
upon  it,  is  an  obstacle  to  its  complete  comprehension,  and  it  would 
require  a  well-drawn  plan  before  its  exact  nature  could  be  understood. 

"  As  regards  the  objects  themselves,  they  are  paralleled  by  many  like 
discoveries  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  eBtablish  conclusively 
that  they  were  manufactured  on  the  spot.  What  I  mean  by  this  is  that 
the  process  of  manufacture  was  going  on  there.  None  of  them  are 
completely  perfect,  but  are  intentionally  broken  into  fragments  for  the 
process  of  recssting,  and  exhibit  the  appearance  that  may  be  witnessed 
any  day  in  a  caster's  shop  in  Clerkenwell  or  elsewhere,  in  which  old 
raeta)  or  nwilt  castings  are  lying  about  broken,  ready  again  for  the 
cmdhle.  As  if  to  prove  that  this  was  the  case,  a  number  of  rough 
ingots  of  metal,  apparently  of  copper,  were  found  with  them,  which  fact 
has  also  been  generally  recorded  as  accompanying  such  discoveries. 

"  They  consist  of  celta,  swords  or  daggers,  gouges,  and  a  few  articles 
which  cannot  easily  be  appropriated.  Of  the  swords  there  are  five 
different  types  of  execution,  all  two-edged,  but  in  section,  showing 
different  proportions  in  the  central  spine  or  ridge.  Portions  of  the 
handles  of  two  swords  are  among  the  series,  and  also  part  of  a  dagger, 
or  perhaps  a  lance  head.  There  are  three  examples  of  the  beads  of  darts 
or  other  missile,  and  three  portions  of  lanoe  heads,  differing  in  form  from 
one  another — eight  of  them  in  alL  Of  celts  there  are  twenty-one,  mostly 
incomplete,  but  showing  no  great  variety  of  type.  There  are  two  por- 
tions of  gonges,  and  three  articles  whioh  appear  to  have  belonged  to  some 
utenuls.  One  flint  implement,  partly  broken,  was  found  by  Mr.  Touroay 
lumself,  about  four  feet  beneath  the  sur&ce.  The  &ot  is  interesting,  but 
not  onunud.    Those  who  have  studied  these  prinueval  remains  hav« 
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diTided  tbem  into  tha  Btoua  period,  tlie  faronxe  and  the  iron,  as  somiDy 
mcccMiTe  ulTancefl  in  dvilisitioii,  evinced  in  the  knowledge  of  the  vot- 
ing of  metaU.  But  aa  it  is  obvious  that  in  all  changes  there  must  have 
been  a  state  of  transitton,  so  we  maj  meet  with  the  weapons  or  imple- 
menta  of  an  earlier  time  asaociated  with  those  of  a  later  or  more 
advanced  condition.  The  objects  in  Mr.  Mackesoa's  poflnemion,  about 
eight  in  number,  conaist  of  fragments  of  celts  and  a  vety  perfect  gouge, 
bcsidM  pieces  of  copper,  as  have  been  described. 


^ 


IragmmU  ul  Imnua  ubJecU  [uimd  at  UalDU  Hill.  Kent 

"  The  examples  bete  engnived  are  among  the  moat  uncommon  of  thoee 
found.  Fig.  1.  Part  of  a  Uuce  head,  omameiited  with  oouoentrio  nog. 
Fig.  2.  Perhaps  part  of  a  sword,  the  obtuse  termination  being  brou^t 
to  a  fine  edge.  Fig.  3.  Upper  portion  of  on  utensil.  Fig.  4.  Part  of 
Bword  handle  (1).  Fig.  5.  Chape  of  a  eword  scabbard  :  this  is  one  of 
the  rarest  of  tbe  objects. 

"The  implement  of  flint  may  or  may  not  belong  to  a  different  period  to 
that  of  the  bronze  objects,  but  in  either  case  it  is  a  voucher  for  the  early 
antiquity  of  the  earth-work  on  which  it  was  discovered,  and  I  think  we 
may  assume  that  the  latter  must  have  formed  part  of  a  system  of  coast 
defence  or  a  camp  of  observation,  most  likely  in  connection  with  that 
neat  Folkestone,  called  '  Ctesar's  Camp,'  with  which,  being  in  sig^t,  there 
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would  be  easy  oommunication  by  Bignals.  The  estuary  of  the  Bother, 
vhioh  eziated  in  these  early  tiroes,  afforded  fiicilities  for  the  landing  of 
an  enemy,  as  ia  proved  by  its  being  fortified  by  the  Romans,  and  our 
own  series  of  works  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  may  help  us  to 
oomprebend  the  neoessity  whioh  existed  for  its  protection  long  previous 
to  the  landing  of  Cceear. 

*'  Many  such  discoveries  as  tbia  now  brought  to  notice  have  been 
made  at  different  times ;  all  or  most  of  them  under  similar  oonditioDs. 
The  late  Mr.  Wtokbam  Flowers  records  one  a  few  year^  ago  at  Beddington 
Parlt.  It  consisted  of  thirteen  pieces  of  hronae — parts  of  spear  h^s, 
some  oelts,  gouges,  several  ingots  of  metal,  and  part  of  a  mould  ;  and  be 
says,  from  the  battered  and  broken  condition  of  moat  of  the  pieces,  it  is 
clear  that  they,  rh  well  as  the  ingots,  were  intended  for  the  melting-pot. 
This  is  a  general  and  very  obvious  conclusion,  but  it  sometimes  happens, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  perfect  specimens  are  found  along  with 
fraetured  ones.  Mr.  Eoach  Smith  records  .such  a  one  as  having  been 
found  at  AttJeborough,  Norfolk,  and  figures  several  nf  these  examples  in 
vol  i,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Brit  Arch.  Association.  He  has  also  preserved 
a  record  of  a  discovery  at  Sittiagboume,  Kent,  January  16th,  1828,  in 
vol.  i.  of  his  "Collectanea  Autiqua,"  p.  101.  The  objects  were  of  a  similar 
description,  but  in  this  instance  were  found  in  two  urns,  and  the  ingots 
of  pure  copper  amounted  to  about  thirty  pounds  in  weight.  Mr.  Smith 
figures  these  celts  and  a  gouge,  and  they  are  identical  in  character  with 
,  those  found  at  Haines  Wood,  There  was  '  a  dagger,  twelve  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  twoken  into  three  pieces,  and  six  bronse  rings,  graduat- 
ing from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.' 

"At  a  meeting  of  this  Institute,  on  January  7,  1)J53,  Mr.  Fowler 
exhibited  several  celts  found  at  West  Halton,  near  Winterton,  Lincoln- 
shire,  speoimens  of  which  are  engraved  in  the  Journal,  and  the  same 
conclusions  are  arrived  at  as  have  been  here  advanced,  for  it  is  observed, 
'  Such  fragments,  broken  up  seemingly  to  be  ready  for  the  melting-pot 
have  been  found  in  other  instances  with  celts  in  a  more  or  less  finished 
and  perfect  condition  ; '  aud  he  mentions  a  find  at  Romford,  E^ssei,  in 
which  the  same  facts  were  noted.  I  do  not  observe  any  variety  of  type 
from  those  above  noted  in  the  discoveries  here  alluded  to.  Recently  I 
have  heard  of  another  disinterment  of  similar  objects  from  Allhallows, 
in  the  hundred  of  Hoo,  Kent,  which  I'  understand  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  H.  Wickbam,  of  Strood.  At  Martlesham,  in  Suffolk,  there 
was  also  a  simitar  discovery,  remarkable  for  the  large  massive  ingot  of 
copper  associated  with  them.  These  objects  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
F.  U.  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Ufford,  in  that  county." 

After  some  discussion,  and  thanks  having  been  voted  to  Mr.  Waller 
for  his  communication, — 

The  Hon.  SBonBTABT  read  a  memoir  "  On  three  Copper  Cakes  found 
at  Bryndu,  Angleeea,"  by  Mr.  F.  Evans,  of  Amlwch.  (This  has  been 
printed  at  p.  63  of  the  present  volume).  The  Hon.  W.  0.  Stanley,  M.P., 
contributed  some  observations  upon  the  facts  detailed,  and  the  su^;es- 
tions  mooted  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  in  the  discussion  which  ensued  Sir  J. 
Maclean  and  others  took  part.  The  Chairman  also  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  great  heat  required  for  smelting  copper,  and  contributed  some 
interesting  &ots  relating  to  the  early  transport  of  heavy  articles  across 
country,  whioh  bad  come  under  hie  observation  during  the  early  yean  of 
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his  lifa,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  was  &st  dieappeftriDg  under  the 
operation  of  the  present  improved  methods  of  transport. 


9nt{qaUif<  axCB  VBarU  at  9rt  tfrti&itto. 

By  Mr.  H.  O.  Maokiboh  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Todbnat. — NumeronB  pw- 
tions  of  bronse  objects  found  at  Haines  Hill,  near  Hjthe,  Kent. 

By  the  Chauuum. — A  signet  ring,  of  DiaBaive  gold,  weighing  three 
fiovereigns  and  a  lalf,  having  on  the  bezel  a  LoDibwdio  B  within  a 
Gothic  border,  and  on  each  of  the  shoulderB  is  incised  a  T,  the  bottom  of 
the  cavitj  being  eoareelj  batched  for  the  piupoee  of  holding  enamel, 
which  vas,  not  improbably,  of  a  blue  colour.  It  was  found  about  three 
years  ago  in  a  sm^  garden  in  the  town  of  Abergavenny,  near  a  portion 
of  some  old  wall  covered  vitb  ivy.  The  house  to  which  the  garden 
belongs  is  in  a  small  back  street  leading  out  of  Monk  Street,  and  not 
very  &r  from  the  priory  and  its  ohurchyEmi  ; — A  bronse  ring,  very  much 
worn,  having  engraved  on  the  bezel  what  seems  to  be  a  ohalico  standing 
on  a  book,  as  though  it  were  to  represent  the  chahoe  standing  on  the 
Bible.  Od  each  of  the  shoulders  is  engraved  a  Yi  notwithstanding  iU 
being  somewhat  worn ;  there  are  indications  of  its  having  been  gilt. 
Date,  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was,  most  probably,  a 
signet  ring ; — An  episcopal  ring  of  the  thirteenth  century,  gold,  set 
with  a  good  sapphire.  It  was  found  among  the  jewellery  of  a  French 
lady,  who  died  many  years  ago ; — A  quaint  &noy  ring,  having  a  mouse 
in  white  enamel  running  round  it ;  age  uncertain;  but  not  very  old ; — 
A  prophylactic  charm  against  the  evil  eye,  of  rock  cryatai,  in  form  of  a 
dosed  hand,  the  thumb  being  inserted  between  the  fingers  ;  eighteenth 
century  i — Abronze  mould  or  matrix  of  an  Agnus  Dei ;  thirteenth  century; 
use  nnlinown,  but  very  probably  for  marking  small  cakes  of  wax  called 
"  agnus  dei,"  which  were  sold  or  distributed  by  the  prieets,  as  pardons 
were  by  the  pardoners.  It  was  found  at  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire, 
about  forty  years  ago.  It  is  figured  at  vol.  xxix.,  p.  363,  in  iUustratioa 
of  a  somewhat  similar  medallion  of  copper  found  in  the  river  Avon,  at 
Bristol,  and  exhibited  at  the  meeting  held  in  July,  1672. 

By  Mr.  C.  D,  E.  Fobtnom,  F.S.A. — A  ring,  on  the  circular  bezel  of 
which  is  represented  a  white  rose,  emblem  of  the  rightful  royal  line, 
enamelled  and  in  high  relief,  having  six  large  and  six  smaller  petals,  and 
two  green  leaves  on  a  blue  ground  ;  it  is  gadrooned  beneath,  and  con- 
nected with  the  hoop  by  open-work  shoulders,  each  ornamented  with  a 
leaflet.  The  hoop  bears  the  inscription  qvarit  .  patkia  .  oababxm,  in 
gold  on  blue  enamel  "  The  country  desires  its  king,"  a  hidden  way  of 
expressing  the  party  wish  for  the  return  of  the  Stuarts.  It  is  a  Jacobite 
relics  probably  made  about  1740-4fi  for  an  adherent  of  the  fallen  dynasty, 
and  in  all  likelihood  a  member  of  the  Monro  family.  It  was  given  by 
James  Monro  to  his  brother  Charles,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
owner,  by  whose  kind  permission  it  is  shown,  and  to  whom  it  waa  pre- 
sented on  the  18th  of  April,  1873,  by  hia  aunt,  Miw  Elizabeth  Jane 
Monro,  a  lady  eighty-seven  years  of  age ; — A  polished  celt  of  cherty  flint, 
74  inches  long  by  3  wide,  which  had  been  found  on  trenching  a  garden 
at  Chalvey  Grove,  near  Etonwick,  Bucks, 

By  Sir  Jobs  Maclean,  F.S.A.— Five  time-piecee  and  watches  (behmg- 
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ing  to  Mr.  Page)  having  peouliaritiea  of  construotion.  No.  I,  a  watch 
of  Oennan  maco&cture,  of  about  the  year  1700  ;  No.  2,  somewhat 
ffimilar  to  No.  1,  of  about  the  year  1690;  No.  3,  an  EugliBh-made  watoh 
of  about  the  year  1700  ;  No.  4,  a  large  Btauding  olook  with  peiidulum 
(suggeited  to  htiTa  been  since  added)  and  inscribed  "1663.  Thomas 
BateDUta,  on  Tower  Hill,  fedt" ;  No.  5,  a  Swiss  dock,  with  place  for 
light— eighteenth  century.  An  iuoense  burner  of  copper,  r^pousste 
work,  sereuteenth  oentuiy  {!)  said  to  be  from  a  Kusaiau  oolleotion ; — 
Three  BeUomiine  pottle  pots  (seTenteenth  century  I)  and  two  others 
of  later  date,  found  near  the  churchyard  of  St.  Qregoiy,  Sudburr, 
Suffolk. 

By  the  Kev.  A.  G.  Smith. — A  metal  plaque,  with  handle  at  back,  pro- 
bably a  pax  of  very  rude  worknianship,  of  the  sixteenth  oentiuy  (1).  Upon 
a  small  plate,  apparently  of  latten,  about  four  iuohee  by  three,  a  somewhat 
smaller  plate  of  cast  work  is  riyetted  in  four  plaoee.  In  a  recess,  formed 
by  twisted  columns  of  a  renaissance  character,  with  an  ogee-headed  oanopy, 
the  Virgin  and  Child  enveloped  in  rays.  At  the  back  is  fiutened  a 
small  plate  at  right  angles,  to  be  used  as  a  handle,  and  against  which  it 
would  stand  upright.  It  had  been  found,  lying  on  tiie  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  the  ^uden  of  the  Kev.  Brian  King,  Ticar  tA  Avebuiy,  Wilts. 

OcTiiviDS  UoKQAM,  EsQ.,  F.S.A.,  U.P.,  and  T.P.,  in  the  chair. 
June  6,  1873. 

The  Ghaibuan,  in  illustration  of  four  early  watches  exhibited  by  him, 
read  remarks  "  Oii  Balance  Springs  and  R^ulatiou  of  Watches." 

"  The  early  watohes  had  no  Bpedal  m^inery  for  r^ulating  the  oeal- 
latioQ  of  the  balance,  which  at  first  consisted  of  two  amtB,  weighted 
at  the  ends,  affixed  to  an  upright  Terge,  and  whioh  waa  made  to 
vibrate  to  and  fro  hv  means  of  pallets  or  flat  plates,  which  played  in 
the  teeth  of  a  wheel.  This  wheel,  from  its  form  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  a  pointed  crown,  was  called  the  crown  wheeC  and  the  coa- 
triraace,  from  the  pallets  esoapiug  from  the  preeaure  of  the  teeth  of  the 
crown  wheel  was  called  the  '  verge  and  crown  wheel  eeoapemeat.'  This 
was  the  first  and  only  eeoapement  known  and  used  for  watches  and 
mechanical  docks  from  the  earliest  known  period. 

"  In  watches  the  only  mode  of  controlling  the  action  and  speed  of 
going  waa  by  increasing  and  diminishing  the  force  of  the  main-spring. 
Tikis  was  managed  by  a  very  ingenious  coutrivanoe  in  the  first  watches, 
but  which  was  disused  on  the  invention  and  application  of  the  fusee  and 
cord,  whioh  waa  much  more  effectual  in  equalising  the  power  of  the  miun- 
epring.  Of  the  inventors  of  either  of  this  early  escapement,  or  of  the 
fusee,  trath  wonderhilly  ingenious  contrivances,  nothing  is  known. 

"  In  watches  small  wheels  were  soon  introduced  in  lieu  of  the  original 
CTOHs-anned  balance.  These  balance  wheels  were  very  small,  and  their 
action  hurried  and  irregular.  There  was,  however,  ooossionally  applied 
a  small  sliding  pieoe  of  braaa,  on  whidi  were  fixed  upright  two  small 
pieces  of  fine  bristle,  whioh  could  be  moved  so  as  to  control  the  extent 
of  the  oaoillations,  and  thus  r^^ulate  their  frequency.  But  the  usual 
mode  of  governing  the  velocity  of  the  movement  waa  by  increasing  or 
diminiflhing  the  power  of  the  main-spring  by  the  oontrivanoe  of  an  endr 
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lees  screw  and  pinion  attaohed  to  the  arbor,  by  whiob  the  epring  could 
be  coiled  up  closer,  or  let  down  looser. 

"Id  1658  Dr.  Hooke,  a  most  iogeaious  and  skilful  mathematician 
and  mechanic,  seems  first  to  have  oonoeived  the  idea  of  applying  a  very 
fine  steel  spring  not  much  larger  than  a  hair,  and  thence  <^led  the  hair- 
spring, to  regulate  the  oscillation  of  the  balance  wheel,  but  hia  inTention 
vas  subsequently  disputed  by  Huygens,  a  skilful  Dutchman  of  the  same 
turn  of  mind.  His  first  idea  ia  said  to  have  been  a  straight  spring, 
attached  by  a  slide  to  the  back  of  the  cook  (the  name  of  that  part  of  a 
wat(^  in  which  the  upper  pivot  of  the  verge  moves,  and  which  ooven 
the  balance  wheel)  and  passing  through  a  loop  on  the  periphery  of  the 
balance  wheel.  By  this  the  arc,  and  consequently  the  frequency  of  the 
oscillations  wore  governed,  and  could  be  regulated  by  the  length  of  the 
spring,  which  could  be  at^usted  by  means  of  the  slide.  I  have  in  my 
collection  an  instance  of  this  in  a  watch  and  a  table  clock.  This  does 
not  seem  to  have  sjiswcred  satisfactorily,  and  Dr.  Hooke  then  (in  1660) 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  spiral  spring,  one  end  being  attached  to  the 
verge  of  the  balance  wheel,  and  the  other  made  fast  to  the  plate,  outside 
the  revolving  action  of  the  wheel,  the  spring  being  made  to  pass  tbrouj^h 
a  slide,  by  means  of  which  the  extent  «f  its  action  could  be  extended  or 
contracted,  and  thus  regulate  the  motion  of  the  wheel  This  slide  was 
moved  by  a  straight  horizontal  screw,  on  which  it  trmersed,  a  scale 
being  engraved  on  the  plate,  so  as  to  mark  the  movement  of  the  slide, 
which  thns  became  an  index.  Two  of  the  watches  now  exhibited  present 
this  form  of  spring  and  regulator. 

"  This  gtraigkt  movement,  howeTer,  did  not  agree  with  the  ctirvature 
of  the  spiral  spring,  and  distorted  it  from  its  proper  position,  and  for  this 
was  substituted  a  regulator  with  a  circular  action,  which  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  in  or  about  1675,  and  was  probably  the  invention,  of 
Gliomas  Tompion,  a  famous  watchmaker  of  that  time,  and  this  invention 
and  arrangement  continue  in  use  to  the  preeent  time.  Tompion  has 
always  been  said  to  have  been  thefint  who  made  watches  with  the  spiral 
or  pendulum  spring,  because  he  made  a  watch  with  this  inscription  : 
'Hooke  inveuit,  1658;  Tompion  fecit,  1675.'  But  that  was  not  the 
fact,  as  the  watches  now  exhibited  will  show. 

"The  earliest  watch  now  exhibited  is  one  made  by  Edward  East,  who 
was  clock  and  watchmaker  to  Charles  I.  It  is  a  very  good  and  perfect 
example.  It  is  a  dock  or  striking  watch,  showing  on  the  dial  the  day  of 
the  month ;  the  case  is  of  silver  pierced  and  engraved  with  flower 
work  in  use  at  that  time,  and  it  has  neither  pendulum,  spring,  nor  regu- 
lator to  the  balance  wheel,  which  has  been  weighted  to  m^e  its  motion 
more  regular.  The  ceise  is  of  tortoise-shell,  piyw*  with  silver  and  per- 
forated, to  suffer  the  sound  to  escape.     Temp.  Charles  I. 

"  The  second  specimen  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  watch,  which  was  lately 
given  to  me  by  a  country  watchmaker  as  a  piece  of  rubbish,  ou  account 
of  the  name  '  Edward  East,'  which  it  bears.  I,  however,  soon  saw  its 
historical  importance.  Here  there  is  seen  the  regulator  with  the  long, 
Btrtu^t  screw,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  and  this  shows 
that  Edward  East,  who  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  made  hia 
watches  without  spring  or  regulator,  employed  the  spiral  spring  and 
straight  regulator  before  the  end  of  hie  life,  and  therefore  adopted  that 
spring  before  the  date  of  Tompion's  famous  watch.     Edward  Ifast  was 

Klglc 
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one  of  the  fint  memben  of  the  ClookmakerB'  Company,  tncorpomted  by 
Charles  L  in  1631,  and  he  died  in  1665.  This  vauih  was,  therefore, 
made  between  1660  and  1665. 

"  The  next  watch  ia  a  very  large  and  powerful  watch,  made  by  James 
Markwich,  a  famous  Loudon  maker,  admitted  into  the  Clockmakere' 
Company  of  Loadon  in  1666,  and  who  died  between  1690  and  '95.  The- 
inscription  says  it  waa  made  '  pro  F.  B.,  M.D. '  i  it  was,  therefore,  moat 
probably  the  watcli  of  boiqq  physician  of  that  day.  Being  very  lai^,  it 
demonstrates  the  early  regulator  with  the  straight  screw  very  veil,  and, 
moreover,  ahows  that  iaooavenienee  was  felt  from  the  defection  of  the 
curved  spring  in  the  straight  Une,  for  an  alteration  baa  been  made  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  spring  and  regulator,  so  aa  to  obviate  that  inoonvo-- 
nience  as  much  as  possible.  It  must  have  been  ntade  after  1676,  for 
in  that  year  Daniel  Quare,  a  rival  of  Tompion,  invented  the  minute 
wheel,  and  so  was  enabled  to  put  two  hands  to  watches. 

"  The  next  watch  is  a  veryfine  enamelled  watch  by  therMiowned  Thomas 
Tompion,  and  here  we  see  a  watch  with  the  third  jJiase  of  the  spiral 
spring  and  regulator  with  the  ciroular  movement  and  small  dial  just  aa 
we  have  it  at  the  present  day.  With  this  hair  spring  and  pwfected 
regulator,  it  became  possible  to  increase  the  size  of  the  bidance  wheel,  and 
the  action  became  steadier  and  more  regular.  The  action  of  thia  watch  is 
not  quite  stead/,  and  shows  it  to  have  been  an  early  example,  and  this  is 
bome  out  by  the  painting  and  character  of  the  enamel  case,  whioh  is  the 
work  of  Camille  AndrS,  a  hitherto  unknown  artist  in  enamel,  but  of  no 
mean  ability.  The  dial  plate  ia  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  date  of  the 
watch  I  take  to  be  about  1680,  at  the  latest. 

"From  these  examples  it  will  appear  that,  in  1658,  Dr.  Hooke  first 
oonoeived  the  idea  of  a  spring  to  govern  the  action  of  balance  wheels  in 
watches.  That  his  first  idea  was  a  straight  spring,  but  that  not  answer- 
ing, in  1660  he  had  a  plan  of  applying  a  spring  of  a  spiral  form,  whioh 
was  adopted  by  Edward  East  at  the  end  of  his  career,  aa  also  by  James 
Markwich,  and  probably  by  others,  with  a  straight  regulator,  in  1675, 
and  that  in  thia  year  Tompion  invented  the  circular  movement  of  the 
regulator,  and  thus  offered  Dr.  Hooke's  invention  in  so  perfect  a  manner 
that  it  has  continued  in  use  to  the  present  day." 

Mr.  BcRn  (B&n.  Sec.)  read  "  Notes  on  some  original  documents 
selected  fixim  the  MSS.  at  Loseley  Hall,  Surrey  "  (printed  at  p.  267,  as 
regards  the  two  moat  important  of  the  documents  ezhitHted  on  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  More  Molynenx). 

Mr.  J.  GouoH  NiOHOLS  bore  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the 
collection  preserved  at  Loseley,  and,especialty  to  the  curious  and  interest- 
ing documents  now  brought  forward  relating  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Jane:. 
He  had  given  a  reference  in  hie  Camden  Society's  Book  relating  to  that 
reign,  to  every  known  document  of  the  reign,  and  would  glEtdly  have 
included  those  now  brought  to  light  had  they  been  known  at  the  tima 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  gave  a  diBCOurse  "On  the  arcbitectare  of  the 
eleventh  centui?,"  which  was  Uluatrated  by  many  drawings  and  sketches. 
(Printed  at  p.  117). 

The  Hon.  Secbetart  announced  that  a  spemal  ezcutsion  would  be 
made  to  Berkhamsted  in  the  early  part  of  July,  when  Mr.  Q.  T,  Clark 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  would  ^ve  dificourses  upon  the  owtle  and 
church,  aa  at  Quildford  last  year. 

-ctvGooj^le 
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3y  the  Chairkan. — Four  English  watches  of  the  Berenteenth  oentuty, 
iUustnting  icaprOTementa  ia  uuuiufBoture. 

hy  Mr.  J.  JoPB  RooBBB,  through  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  F.aA,— A 
brotue  mirror,  found  witii  two  glaw  beads  and  other  objects  at  Trekn,  St. 
Kevenie,  ComwalL  (An  aooount  of  thii  remarkable  diBooTery,  prepared 
for  the  Joum^  of  the  Royal  InBtitution  of  Cornwall,  is  given  at  p.  267). 

By  Mr.  J.  MoBi  Molteibux,  F.S.A.— A  seleotion  of  MSS.  from  the 
Muniment  room  at  Loeeley  Park,  Quildford. 

1.  Boll  headed  : — "  Of  the  Lorde  of  Myarale  his  charges  and  expenses. 
"  A  brefe  Abatracte  declaringo  the  charges  of  thapparrell  and  fumyture 

of  Qeorge  Fenys  apoynted  Lorde  of  Mysrule  in  the  Oonrte  duringe  the 
tymo  of  Crystemaa,  and  his  retyneve,  with  the  gomiahinge  and  druMyi^ 
0^  oerten  propertiee  and  utensilee  then  occupied  to  that  purpose,  prepared 
and  delyrerid  owta  of  the  Kiogea  hie  Majesties  ReTellee  by  Sir  Thooias 
Cawerden  knyghte  Maist«r  of  the  same,  upon  certen  warrauntes  from 
bis  Highnes  moBte  honorable  Couneoll  to  him  directid  in  that  behalf, 
done  betwene  the  xziiij*^  of  December  anno  quinto  Regis  Edwardi  aexti 
and  the  vj*^  of  Januarye  nexte  enBuioge,  oonteyninge  the  state  of  the 
paroelles  and  somes  of  money  dews  for  the  same  as  foloweth." 

2.  Roll  headed  : — "  Anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  seiti,  quiuto. 

"  An  Estymate  of  the  ohargee  of  direrB  and  soa<^  acoomplisheB 
done  and  f^yihed  in  and  i^ut  the  Kinge  his  MajcBtiea  ReTolles 
and  tentes  in  Uiis  aforesud  yeare  of  his  most  prusperous  nigne  upon 
knoleage  of  his  Highnes  pleasure  and  by  vrarrauntes  from  his  Majesties 
most  honorable  counsaill  directed  in  that  bebalfe,  as  by  the  perticular 
bokea  of  the  same  doe  appears." 

3.  Letter  itota  the  Lords  of  the  Coundl  to  the  Justicee  of  Surrey, 
8  July,  1553  (printed  at  p.  270). 

4  From  the  same  to  the  same,  16  July,  1553  (printed  at  p.  270). 

fi.  Letter  of  Sir  Francis  WalsiDgham. — "To  the  lyght  worshtpfbll 
and  his  verry  frende  Mr.  Moore  at  London,*'  (torn  Parkebenye,  the  23rd 
October,  15S5.  It  enoloaee  a  letter  to  a  lady  with  whom  he  wishes  for  a 
reoonoiliation,  and  evidently  refers  to  a  tender  passage  in  the  great 
Statesman's  life.  He  writes,  "  My  request  ia  that  thu  iucloaed  letter 
(which  I  sonde  you  unsealed  to  the  ende  you  may  peruse  the  same)  yf 
you  so  thinke  fytt,  may  be  clad  in  your  tyverye  and  beare  yonr  cog- 
nisaunoe  (1  means  that  yt  may  passe  in  oompaynyo  of  your  letters  for 
whoB  sake  I  knowe  yt  shall  be  welcoome)  as  a  straynger  may  be.  I  seeke 
not  by  the  same  in  any  respects  to  remove  by  perswat^on  the  gentle- 
wootnan  from  her  resolutyoD  of  sole  lyfb.  I  only  seeke  to  eiscuse  my 
selfe  and  my  frende  by  rendringe  an  accompte  of  the  cause  of  my 
proceadingee.  I  suppose  therfor  she  wyll  not  take  yt  in  evill  parte  in 
that  you  be  an  instrument  of  reooncylyatyon  where  offence  before 
unwittingly  hatbe  ben  ministred,  or  to  cause  your  freode  (which  name  or 
credyt  with  you  I  am  bowlde  to  chalendge)  to  be  well  thowght  of  as  your 
frende."  The  matter  is  loft  entirely  to  Mr.  Moore's  discretion  as  to  the 
letter  enclosed  and  the  suggested  mode  of  sending  it. 

6.  Letter  from  "Ursula  Walsyngham"  to  Mrs.  Moore  (24th  May, 
1567).  The  writer  was  probably  the  lady  referred  to  in  No,  5.  It 
relates  to  canvas  and  towellii^  procured  at  "Roan"  [Rouen]. 

7.  LetterfromSirWal^nghamto  "Mr.  MooreatLoseley,"  dated 7thJiihi 
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1569,  in  favour  of  hia  wife's  oousin,  who  "  ooafesaetfas  his  faulte,  uid 
promyseth  amendment  (towohiage  the  myatmoge  of  the  mynister  in 
Bpeaobe)."  He  tb^^fore  hopes  he  may  not  be  ctUled  upon  to  appeu  at 
the  next  Aaeieea,  and  though  the  writer  "lores  not  to  atoppe  the  course 
of  juetioe,"  hopes  the  offender  may  be  excused  on  account  of  hie  youth, 
and  its  being  his  first  ^nlt. 

8.  Another  letter  from  SirF.Walsingham  to  Sir  W.Moore,  from  the  Court 
at  Newhalle  (Essex),  16th  September,  1S71.  He  cannot  bring  the  matter 
mentioned  in  his  late  letters  to  tbe  notice  of  the  Council,  u  they  are 
now  too  much  occupied  with  pleasure  "  in  this  tyme  of  progresse." 

9.  "  Memorandum  that  I  Oeorge  Auaten  of  Guldeford  in  the  Counti 
of  Surrey  by  the  appoyntement  of  Thocnae  Taylor  esquire  the  QueneO 
Majeatyes  Purveyor  Generail  within  the  Conutie  of  Surrey  have  caused 
certen  sandje  stone  to  the  nomber  of  twentie  and  two  loadcs  to  be  taken 
out  of  tholde  wales  of  the  Castle  of  Guldeford  aforesaid  which  said  xxii, 
loadea  of  sandy  stones  or  valued  and  prayaed  by  Heniy  Hunt  and  Fhilipp 
Barefote  at  ziii^.  every  loade  in  the  place  aforesaide  which  in  the  whole 
amountethe  to  the  aome  of  xzij«.  And  the  aame  zxij,  loodes  of  stone  sr 
Bolde  and  delyvered  to  Mr.  William  More  of  Loaeley  in  the  aaide  Countie 
esquire  by  the  appc^tement  aforesaide,  the  zxth  daie  of  this  instant 
moneth  of  Maye  who  is  to  answer  to  the  Quenea  Majesties  use  tbe  aaide 
Borne  of  xiyi.  for  the  eude  stone."  In  witnesa  whereof  iba,  30th  May, 
17  Eliz.  (1575). 

Signed  by  Ge<u-ge  Austen, 
"The  mark  of  Henry  Hunt, 

"  PhYLLTP   ISjlBBFOOr." 

Item  I  the  aaide  George  Austen  "  have  taken  a  certen  smale  bell  ont 

of in  the  said  Countie  of  Surray," — (blanks  being  left  for  the 

weight  and  cost  of  same) — "  which  bell  is  delyrered  and  sold  to  the  saide 
William  More,  by  the  appoyntement  aforesaide — June,  17  Eliz." 

10.  Letter  from  Sir  F.  Walsiagham,  "from  the  Court,"  to  Sir  W. 
Moore  at  Loseley,  2Sth  Deer.  1579.  It  thanks  him  for  his  news  relative 
to  the  firing  of  the  beacons,  and  saya  he  had  heard  they  had  been  fired 
in  error  "throughe  a  fyre  made  about  Portesmouth  Downe  by  hunters 
that  had  earthed  a  badger  and  thought  to  have  smouthered  him." 

11.  Letter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  Sir  William  More,  28th 
September,  1695.  He  is  directed  to  assist  in  inquiring  into  the  causes  of 
the  present  high  prices  of  corn  and  other  victuals,  and  to  put  in  force  the 
statutes  and  orders  made  for  the  maintenance  of  markets,  and  against 
"  forestallera,  regratora,  and  ingrusEers." 

12.  Letter  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  dated  27th  October,  1696,  to  tbe 
Justices  in  Surrey,  respecting  the  high  prices  of  com,  directing  them  to 
take  measures  to  counteract  them  ;  to  suppress  the  unnecessary  number  of 
ale  houses  and  tippling  houses ;  to  certify  their  number  and  by  whom 
and  how  licensed  ;  to  take  care  that  there  be  therein  only  such  drink  as 
is  of  mean  and  convenient  aize  and  strength  for  the  use  of  travellers  and 
inferior  people,  and  not  for  drunkenness  ;  to  take  up  vagrant  people 
called  "  BouidieiB  "  and  "  Egyptians  and  other  rogea,"  and  deal  with  them 
as  vagabonds.  Certificates  of  their  proceedings  to  be  sent  in  from  time 
to  time. 

13.  Letter  from  the  LorSs  of  the  Council  at  Whitehall,  12th  Deer, 
1596,  to  the  Justices  of  Surrey,  drawing  attention  to  the  great  oonsump- 

TOU  xzx.  R     B 
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tion  of  malt  in  "  brewing  beare  of  greater  strength  in  this  tyms  of  soaroity 
then  was  used  in  other  timea  when  mawlt  was  good  obeape."  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  having  certified  that  ha  bad  thought  fit  to  order  there 
should  be  but  two  sorte  of  beer  brewed,  viz.,  at  St.  and  8*.  the  barrel,  the 
like  order  is  to  be  pvea  to  the  brewers  in  their  county,  and  care  to  be 
taken  to  suppress  the  excessive  number  of  ale-houses  there. 

14.  Another  letter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  (copy),  relating  to 
the  same  subject.     12th  Deor.  1596. 

15.  Letter  from  Lord  Buckhurst  to  Sir  Geoi^  Moore  and  two  other 
Justices  of  Surrey,  14th  August,  1601.  Encloses  petition  of  Morris 
Sacrill,  Parson  of  Okeley,  complaining  that  hia  good  name  and  reputation 
are  called  in  question  by  evil  perBone.  For  more  than  forty  yoara  the 
writer  has  known  him  as  living  with  good  Mtimation,  preaching  and 
teaching  in  his  vocation  with  good  oommendation  to  himself  and  godly 
exhortation  to  others — so  that  it  is  a  very  strange  and  unlocked  for 
accident  that  ever  in  this  sort  he  should  be  scandalized  and  slandered. 
They  are  to  inquire  into  the  matter  and  certiiy  thereon. 

16.  Letter  signed  by  "Ellesmere"  and  three  other  Lords  of  the 
Council,  to  Sir  G.  More,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  dated  at  York,  2nd  Novr. 
1615,  directing  him  to  receive  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset  as  a 
prisoner,  and  that  his  servants,  "  Francis  Copinger "  and  "  Andrew 
Faigeson,"  be  also  received  with  him,  to  be  shut  up  with  him,  and  attend 
upon  him  there. 

By  Uajob-Gbkebal  Lbpkot,  RA.,  Governor  of  Bermuda. — A  rubbing 
of  a  brass  dish,  and  photc^rapb  of  a  work  in  wax  on  panel,  described  in 
the  following  communication  : — 

"I  inclose  a  photograph  of  a  work  of  art  which  has  just  been  thrown  on 
our  shores  by  the  wreck  of  an  unfortunate  ship  called  the  'Charlotte^' 
It  WBS  bought  at  a  sale  of  wreck  by  an  officer  for  li.  Gd.  It  is 
a  panel  of  some  dark  wood,  apparently  pine,  coated  about  O'lS  inch  thick 
with  wax,  on  which  is  worked  a  figure  of  St.  Andrew,  with  flowers  snd 
ornaments.  The  name  written  underneath  is  modem.  The  nimbus  is 
worked  in  gold  thread,  as  are  the  lacings  of  the  sandals.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  more  gold  about  it.  The  panel  is  about  18  inches  wide. 
Some  of  the  colours,  particularly  a  orimson  rose  in  the  left  lower  comer, 
are  very  little  &ded.  I  could  not  see,  in  my  hasty  examination,  how  the 
silk  ia  attached  to  the  wax,  but  I  imagine  that  the  ends  go  through.  I 
should  much  like  to  hear  its  probable  date,  for  I  ventured  to  tell  the 
purchaser  that  it  might  be  as  old  as  the  tenth  century  ;  but  Mr.  Croker, 
one  of  the  chaplains  here,  tells  me  that  embroidery  on  wax  came  down 
to  a  late  period. 

"  The  same  officer  purchased  at  much  the  same  rate,  two  large  brass 
dishes,  17  inches  Id  diameter,  one  representing  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  aad  the  other  the  Temptation,  in  an  early  style  of  art. 
Each  has  round  it  an  inscription,  which  I  read 

This  ia  repeated  four  times.  The  Temptation  has,  further,  a  second 
exterior  insoripticn 

repeated  five  times.  -, 
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"  The  ezoeediDglj  early  period  oftheee  fine  disheBBeems  to  me  shown  by 
the  rudeneae  of  the  art  aa  well  as  the  Bjmbalisni.  Behind  Ere  is  the  door 
of  a  cnstle  with  a  turret,  and  a  look  on  it.  At  her  feet  a  thiatle  aprings 
»p.  Adam  haa  at  hie  feet  what  appears  to  be  a  dove,  but  it  may  be  only 
a  planL  The  background  is  full  of  flovera,  many  of  which  have  much 
reaeroblance  to  fleura-de-Iys. 

"With  regard  to  the  unfortunate  'Charlotte,'  ahe  waa  from  Leghorn 
for  Boston,  laden  with  atatuary  marble  and  etatuary,  and  apparently  with 
the  treaaurea  of  some  ill-fated  collector.  She  became  a  total  wreck  on 
the  7th  March,  1873,  within  full  view  of  OoTemment  House,  and  I  bncy 
that  what  waa  aaved  from  her  cargo  beara  but  a  amall  proportion  to  what 
is  rolUug  among  the  reefa.  She  is  said  to  have  been  ninety  days  at  eea, 
and  her  crew  were  nearly  atarved.  I  can  only  attribute  the  sale  of  these 
few  things  for  an  old  song  to  pure  ignorance.  I  did  not  know  of  it  until 
too  late. 

"  Among  the  objecta  saved  is  a  MS.  on  vellum  of  the  fourteenth 
century  (aa  I  imagine).  The  rules  of  the  Benedictine  order,  in  Italian; — 
a  mediaeval  iron  chest  with  complicated  lock  (late),  and  some  other 
things,  unsold.  The  chest  contained  two  small  Etruscan  vases  broken 
to  pieces  ;  I  fancy  by  careless  handling. 

"  And  BO  '  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  Uie  deep '  ia  atill  fed  '  with  aunkea 
wrecks  and  suulesii  treasures.'  When  we  get  calm  weather  I  hope  to 
visit  the  spot,  which  is  about  eight  mUes  off." 

By  Uias  Farinoton. — Four  drairiugs  of  stained  glass,  now  at  Worden, 
Lancaster,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  Lathom  Houae,  when  despoiled  by 
the  Parliament,  consisting  chiefly  of  heraldic  bearings  of  the  family  of 
Stanley,  but  preaentiag  some  siugular  combinations,  which  are  probably 
additions: — A  key,  with  good  floriated  handle,  found  in  a  farm  house  in 
the  pariah  of-Layland,  dated  over  the  door  1635. 

By  Mr.  J.  £.  Niuhtinoale. — Photograph  of  an  arch  lately  discovered 
in  the  nave  of  Britford  church,  near  Saliabiiry.  The  church  is  one  of  the 
examples  of  so-called  "  Saxon  "  work,  meutioned  by  Rickman.  The  arch 
seems  to  have  a  Bomanesque  character,  and  is  richly  ornamented  with 
foliated  and  interlaced  scroll  work,  picked  out  with  colour,  and  in  excellent 
preservation. 
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A  OENTUKT  OF  BIBLES  OF  THB  AUTHORISED  VERSION  FROM  Ull 
TO  1711,  &c  Compiled  by  ths  BeT.  W.  J.  Lom«  B^,  FjS.A.  Sto. 
London:  Piakering,  Itiji, 

Taii  Tolnme  is  a  very  Tttluabl«  contribution  to  biblit^rapliical  litera- 
ture. Occupying  ground  much  of  which  hu  never  been  trarened 
until  now — no  list  of  the  editions  of  King  James's  Tersion  of  the  H0I7 
Scriptures  having  before  been  published — it  contains  a  "  Ceuturj "  of 
Bible*  and  Tettamento  of  that  tr&nelation,  comprising  upwards  of  fire 
hundred  examples  ;  to  many  of  these  are  appended  descriptive  and  illuatra- 
tire  notes,  and  the  catalt^e  is  supplemented  by  an  Appendix  consisting  of 
lists  of  Siblee  of  the  same  version  in  the  libraries  of  the  British  Museum, 
Lambeth  Palace,  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  the  Knyal  Library,  Stuttgart 
(compiled  by  the  Rev.  Sir  William  H.  Cope,  Bart.,  in  1859)  ;  and  of  like 
Bibles  and  Testaments  in  the  Cathedral  Library,  Canterbury,  "  Lee 
Wilson's  Catalogue,"  and  the  very  important  collection  of  Mr,  Francis 
Fry,  who  "  moat  obligingly  gave  up  "  to  Mr.  Loftie  "  the  materials  he  had 
gathered"  when  at  one  time  contemplating  the  production  of  an  account 
of  his  biblical  treasures.  Very  great  pains  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Loftie 
to  make  his  work  aa  complete  as  possible.  He  has  oonscientiously  endea- 
voured to  inspect  all  the  books  named  in  it,  and  in  cases  where  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  so,  references  are  given  to  the  authorities  on  which  they  are 
inserted.  So  catalogue  of  the  kind  has  mentioned  so  many  Testaments, 
atnongsti  which  are  the  first  Cambridge  Testament  (of  1628)  and  the  first 
Oxford  Testament  (of  1679),  a  small  4to,  the  only  known  copy  of  which 
is  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Collie,  Dublin.  Under  the  date  1631 
{No.  84  of  the  "  Century  "),  there  is  the  first  full  account  of  a  book  often 
vaguely  alluded  to,  which  is  usually  called  by  the  name  of  the  "  Wicked 
Bible,''  on  account  of  a  misprint  in  Exodus  xz.  14,  "  Thou  shalt  oommit 
adultery,"  for  "  Thou  shalt  not."  A  thousand  copies  were  printed, 
but  being  found  full  of  typographical  errors,  the  king's  printers,  Messrs. 
Barker  and  the  assigns  of  Bill,  were  summoned  before  the  Stat 
Chamber,  and  fined  3001.  (subsequently  compounded  for  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  aset  of  Qreek  types  to  one  of  the  Universities),  and  the  eotiro 
edition  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  Copies  of  this  rare  Bible  are  in  the 
British  Museum  (c.  24,  a),  in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  two  private  libraries. 
At  p.  205  we  learn  that  the  Bible  of  1709  (0.  Bill,  Sec)  appears  to  have 
been  the  last  folio  edition  printed  by  the  representatives  of  Christopher 
Barker  or  Barkar,  who  had  obtained  the  patent  as  Boyal  Printer  in  1677 ; 
that  Thomas  Baskett  purchased  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  Newcomb 
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and  Bill'B  patent  in  1709  ;  that  in  1769  Charles  Eyre  boaght  Baskett's 
patent ;  and  that  at  the  present  time,  1873,  Meesra.  Byre  &  Spottiswoode 
oontinne  a  saccession  irhi<£  has  been  unbroken  since  1565. 

More  information  on  this  subject  is  afforded  in  Hr.  Loftie's  "  Introdno- 
tory"  chapter,  which  gi?e8  a  detailed  account  of  oar  "Authorised  Version," 
and  of  its  more  important  revisions,  and  is  rich  in  fiicls  of  interest  alike  to 
the  general  reader  and  to  the  student  and  bibliographer.  A  portion  of  it,  for 
-  example,  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry  respecting  the  term  "  authorised,''  and  the 
claim  of  King  James's — i.e.,  the  above-named  version — to  that  appellation. 
In  the  strict  sense  of  that  word,  it  appears  that  the  only  version  to  wliich  it 
correctly  applies  was  the  Q-reat  Bible  referred  to  spedally  in  a  Proclama- 
tion of  Henry  VIII.,  dated  in  1538.  The  liao  "  Jfipointed  to  ie  read  in 
Ckureiee,^'  will  not  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  title  in  the  etiitio 
prineepe  of  the  Bible  (folio,  1611)  of  King  James's  translation;  "nor," 
according  to  Mr.  Loltie,  "  does  this  important  feature  occur  anywhere  in 
the  first  octavo,  the  first  Testanrent,  the  first  quarto  Testament,  the 
second  quarto  Bible,  the  first  Roman  letter  folio,  or  a  great  many  other 
editions,  being,  in  fact,  for  the  first  year  or  so  confined  to  the  engraved 
titles  of  two  Bibles."  It  seems,  further,  that  King  James's  version  was 
never  separately  sanctioned  by  Council,  Convocation,  or  Parliament ;  but, 
just  as  the  authority  of  the  Bishops'  (or  Elizabethan)  Bible  depended 
mainly  on  its  being  r^arded  as  merely  a  revision  of  the  Great  Bible, 
that  of  King  James  in  like  manner  may  be  held  to  depend  on  its 
assumption  of  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  Bishops'.  "  That,  in 
truth,"  says  Mr.  Loftie,  "  this  was  the  intention  of  those  in  power  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  no  edition  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  was  afterwards  issued  ; 
and,  fnrtber,  that  the  very  type,  head-pieces,  and  even  woodcuts  of  the 
Elizabethan  version  were  employed  in  the  new  edition.  Thus  the  figure 
of  Neptune,  which  in  the  largest  of  the  Bishops'  was  made  frequently 
available,  now  headed  the  Qoapel  of  St.  Matthew ;  and  similar  economy 
of  material  may  be  traced  in  other  places,  as  in  the  initials  of  the  Psalms, 
where  we  still  see  the  crest  and  arms  of  Walsingham  and  of  Cecil.  The 
same  arrangements  are  traceable  in  the  smaller  editions."  There  is  little 
or  no  contemporary  evidence  as  to  the  reception  accorded  to  the  new  (Royal) 
Bible,  or  as  to  the  history  of  its  early  editions.  When  at  the  revision  of 
theBookof  GommoQ  Prayer  in  1662,  the  Epistles,  Oospels,  and  the  opening 
sentences  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services  were  taken  from  it, 
and  when  the  revised  Prayer  Book  was  annexed  to  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, a  certain  sanction  was  given  to  it,  "  which,"  observes  Mr.  Loftie, 
"  placed  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Qreat  Bible,  from  which  the 
Psalms  and  certain  other  parts  of  the  seivice  are  still  taken." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  particular,  we  gather  the  following  in£)r- 
mation  from  Mr.  Loftie's  "  Introductory  "  pages.  The  Universities  had 
early  claimed  the  right  of  printing  Bibles  and  Testaments  on  their  own 
account,  and  Bibles  were  sent  forth  from  the  Cambridge  press  in  1629,  and 
bear  the  names  of  Thomas  and  John  Buck,  printers  to  the  University. 
The  first  Oxford  Bible  was  not  issued  until  1678,  although  the  patent  for 
printing  at  the  press  of  that  University  dates  from  1632.  "A  large 
number,"  remarks  Mr.  Loftie,  "of  the  productions  of  the  Oxford  press 
followed  in  the  ensuing  years.  They  all  bear  the  imprint '  at  the  Theater,' 
and  were  usually  commissioned  by  London  booksellers.  Among  these 
appear  most  often  the  names  of  Ann  Leakey  a  widow,  carrying  on  ^iness 
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in  Fetter  lAue,  Fleet  Street,  and  TAomaa  Oug,  of  Lomb&rd  Street,  who 
afterwards  became  the  munificent  founder  of  the  hospital  which  bears  his 
name."  The  Biblical  collection  in  the  possession  of  the  Venerable 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Archdeaoon  of  Mudatoae,  and  at  present  deposited  in 
the  Cathedral  Libraij,  Canterburj,  contains  a  unique  series  of  the  Oxford 
Biblee  published  b^  Ouy. 

In  1638  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text  in  the  Cambridge  Bibles 
"  as  to  the  use  of  italics,  the  spelling,  and  the  panctuation,"  having 
I>ecome  Tery  notorious,  one  Dr.  Wwd,  with  other  divines,  super- 
intended the  publication  of  a  folio  edition,  in  which  they  made  many 
emendations,  but  unfortunately  added  a  reading,  in  Acts  vi.  3,  which  was 
afterwards  triumphantly  cited  by  the  "Independent"  sectaries  against 
their  Prelatical  opponents.  "  It  consisted  in  the  alteration  of  a  single 
tetter,  by  which  tne  apostles  are  made  to  commit  the  ordination  of  deacons 
to  the  congregation  :  '  Look  ye  out  among  you  sereu  men  of  honest  report 
.  .  .  whom  ye  may  appoint  over  this  business.'  The  pronoun  should  have 
been  'we,'"  During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  English 
Bibles  were  surreptitiously  printed  in  Holland  and  imported  into  this 
country  ;  these  were  disgracefully  remarkable  for  their  serious  omissions 
and  mistakes.  To  one  di  these  spurious  editions,  pretending  to  be  the 
production  of  an  Edinburgh  firm  in  1694,  belongs  the  bad  eminence  of 
having  surpassed  all  oompetttors  in  careless  and  erroneous  typogmphy,  a 
mistake  occurring  in  every  column,  and  almost  in  every  verse.  "  Thus," 
says  Mr.  Loftie,  "in  Hark  vii.  35,  we  read  of  the  deaf  mute,  'and  straight- 
way his  eye»  were  opened  .  .  .  and  he  spake  plaio.' "  Nor,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  tlieee  pirated  copies  alone,  notable  for  incorrectness.  Allusion 
has  been  made  to  the  sins  of  the  Cambridge  Bihies  in  this  respect,  and 
to  the  mutilation  of  the  seventh  commandment  in  Barker's  edition  of 
1631.  In  a  black-letter  quarto  of  1619-20,  the  Translators  are  called 
the  " TrancetatoTs,"  and  2  Corinthians  is  termed  2  Coot'nthians  !  In 
the  second  folio,  issued  in  1611,  in  Matt.  xzvi.  36,  we  find,  "Then 
Cometh  Judat  with  them  to  a  place  called  Qethsemane  ;"  and  in  a  12mo. 
Bible  of  the  date  1 638,  the  heathen  are  spoken  of  as  vexing  the  Israelites 
with  their  "wives  "  (for  "  wiles  ")  in  Numbers  xxv.  18. 

Daring  the  disastrous  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  careless  corrup- 
tion of  the  printed  text  of  the  Bible  attained  its  greatest  dimensions. 
Manifold  examples  of  it  were  "  discovered  by  William  Eilbume,  gent.," 
in  a  tract  published  in  16S9,  which  Ur.  Lofue  has  reprinted  entire  from 
the  small  4to.  or  8vo.  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  The  incorrectness  of 
Bible  printing  did  not  cease  with  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  it  has 
continued  even  nntil  the  present  day,  a  fitct  of  which  Mr.  Loftie  adduces 
several  curious  illustrations.  "An  octavo,"  he  relates,  "printed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1831  reads  Psalm  cxix.  93,  ■  I  will  never  forgive  thy  precepts,' 
and  1  John,  iv.  7, '  love  another,' /or  *  love  one  another.'  An  Oxford  octavo 
of  1792  names  St.  Philip  instead  of  St.  Peter  in  Luke  xxti.  34.  Baakctt's 
fine  folio  of  1717  is  known  as  the  vinegar  Bible,  ftma  the  misprint  in 
the  heading  of  the  parable  of  the  vineyanl  in  the  same  chapter  :  and  an 
oct«TO  of  I7II  omits  the  '  not'  in  the  last  clause  of  Isaiah  Ivii.  12.  Dr. 
Lee  gives  many  examples  in  his  Memorial.  Thus  in  an  Edinburgh  quarto 
of  1791,  he  found,  '  make  me  mil  to  go  in  the  way  of  thy  commandments,* 
Psalm  cxix.  35 :  in  a  New  Testament,  1816,  'let  all  tongues  be  done 
decently;'  in  two  quartos,  1811  and  1814,  'die  blast  of  the  terrible  ones 
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is  aa  a  ttont  against  the  wall ; '  whilst,  ha  ujs  '  it  might  disturb  the 
gravity  eren  of  well-disposed  penons  to  hear,'  at  1  Kings,  zxii.  38, '  the 
dogs  Kited  his  Uood  '  in  another  Scottish^Bible  of  1791,"  In  reference  to 
our  "Authorised  Version,"  as  we  now  have  it,  Mr,  Loftie  summarily  re- 
marks, "Although  it  remains  substantially  the  same  as  when  it  left  the 
hands  of  the  translators,  yet  Puritans  and  Calvinuts,  Churchmen  and 
Methodists,  Hebraists  and  OrieciBts  hare  all  left  their  marks  upon  it.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  gulf  which  sep&rates  the  last  edition 
of  Bagster  from  the  first  of  Barker  equals  that  by  which  the  Authorised 
Version  diSen  from  the  tentative  efforts  of  Tyndale  and  Ooverdale,  but  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  our  modem  Bible  is  altered  throughout 
from  its  original,  for  the  better  in  some  plsoes,  for  the  worse  in  some  ; 
and  that,  while  the  general  correctness  of  the  printing  is  greater  aa  a  rule 
in  our  day,  the  spelling  and  punotuatiou  muht  yet  with  advantage  follow 
the  earlier  model.  These  things  appear  at  first  sight  of  trifling  moment, 
yet  it  is  with  such  trifles  that  revisers  have  to  deal :  and  it  is  by  a  number 
of  such  small  matters  that  the  authority  of  the  whole  is  most  often  tested," 
Before  we  close  Mr,  Loflie's  book,  we  cannot  hut  commend  the  special 
excellence  of  its  paper  and  typography,  and  its  telling  woodonte,  which 
recall  the  vigorous  embellishments  of  our  early  printers.  Only  120 
small  paper  and  30  large  paper  copies  of  this  work  have  been  issued,  and 
we  understand  they  have  already  been  absorbed  by  publio  and  private 
libraries.  We  trust  that  this  success  will  encourage  Mr.  Loftie  to  realise 
his  "  hope  that  a  future  volume  may  be  devoted  to  the  editions'*  of  tiw 
Bible  "  published  since  1711," 

J.  F.  B, 
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FuRiBKB  mformation  sapplies  some  oorreotioiu  in  reading  the 
epitaph  on  the  bniaB  plate  oommemorating  Bishop  Halsej  and  Gavin 
Douglas,  lately  restored  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  Saroy  (see  p.  203).  For 
"Sancti  Stephani,"  read  "Sancti  Petri;"  for  "  AQglicaun,"  read 
"Anghcor,"  oontracted  from  "Anglioorum; ''  and  for  "  Dolklas,"  read 
"  Dowglaa."  Some  further  remarks  will  be  given  ou  a  future  oocauon 
in  refer«ioe  to  this  spitaph. 

It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  the  works  at  BeauUeu  are  making 
satisfactory  prt^ress.  A  csrious  heart  ooffin  of  stone  has  been  found,  in 
one  of  the  reoeptacles  of  which  was  a  small  glazed  earthenware  jar, 
entirely  broken.  Those  who  attended  the  Annual  Meeting  at  South- 
ampton in  1872,  and  aooompanied  the  party  who  were  bo  kindly  received 
by  Lord  Henry  Scott  at  Beaulieu,  will  take  especial  interest  in  this 
discoveiy,  which  will  doubtless  be  only  one  of  many  interesting  items  of 
intelligence  to  be  brought  before  the  Institute. 

The  general  Index,  kindly  taken  in  hand  by  members  of  the  Institute, 
has  now  been  extended  ^m  twenty  to  twenty-five  volumes.  Subscribers 
will  see  particulars  relating  to  this  addition  among  the  announcements 
on  the  cover  of  this  No.  of  the  Journal.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  W,  Dyke,  Bagendon  Rectory,  Cirencester. 

The  works  in  progress  at  Exeter  Cathedral,  so  recently  the  subject  of 
observation  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  have  lately  brought 
to  light  a  chamber  in  the  aouth-west  comer  of  the  Prieat-Yicar'a  Court 
on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  the  existence  of  which  was  hitherto  nn- 
kuown.  It  is  nearly  square,  being  7  ft  by  6  ft  6  in,,  and  nearly  15ft. 
in  height,  with  a  vaulted  roof  of  early  character.  It  was  reached  through 
an  arched  passage  and  by  making  a  descent  of  about  9  ft.  Among  other 
suggestions  as  to  its  early  use,  that  of  its  having  been  a  dungeoa  has 
been  made. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln  have  lately  decided  upon  improving 
the  condition  of  the  muniments  of  that  diocese.  A  preliminary  exam- 
ination has  brought  to  light  many  interesting  documents,  some  of  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Inatitute. 

In  excavating  at  Box  Hall,  Milton,  near  Sittingboume,  a  Soman  coffin, 
containing  a  few  bones,  a  twisted  wire  gold  ring,  and  some  wooden 
sqnare-headed  nails,  has  been  found.  The  site  of  the  discovery  appears 
to  have  been  a  Roman  cemetery,  and  six  or  eight  coffins — some  being 
elaborately  ornamented — have  men  found  there.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
fuller  account  of  this  disoorety  may  be  laid  before  the  lostitute. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  EXETEE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.' 

By  EDWARD  A.  FREEUAN,  D.C.K 

The  thought  sometimes  comes  into  the  mind  of  the  English 
traveller  in  other  lands  that  the  cities  of  his  own  laud  must 
seem  but  of  small  account  in  tho  eyes  of  a  traveller  from  the 
lands  which  he  visits.  I  speak  of  course  as  an  antiquary  ;  I 
speak  not  of  modern  prosperity  and  modem  splendour ;  I 
speak  of  the  historical  associations  of  pa.H  times  and  of  the 
visible  monuments  which  past  times  have  left  behind  thera. 
Our  best  ecclesiastical  and  our  best  military  buildings,  the 
minsters  of  Durham  and  Ely,  the  castles  of  Eochester  and 
Caernarvon,  are  indeed  unsurpassed  by  buildings  of  the  same 
class  in  any  other  land.  But  buildings  of  this  kind  are  few  and 
far  between  ;  the  English  town,  great  or  small,  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  make  the  same  impression,  as  an  artistic  and  antiquarian 
object,  as  a  town  of  the  same  class  in  Italy,  Germany,  Bur- 
gundy, France,  or  Aquitaine.  The  ordinary  English  market- 
town  has  commonly  little  to  show  beyond  its  parish  church. 
Its  history,  if  it  has  any  history,  is  simply  that  it  has  been,  so 
to  speak,  the  accidental  site  of  some  of  the  events  of  general 
English  history,  that  it  has  been  tlio  scene  of  some  battle  or 
the  birth-place  of  some  great  man.  In  many  parts  of  the 
continent  such  a  town  would  have  its  walls,  its  gates,  its  long 
lines  of  ancient  bouses ;  it  would  have  too  a  history  of  its 
own,  a  history  perhaps  hardly  known  beyond  its  own  borders, 
but  still  a  history — some  tale  of  its  lords  or  of  its  burghers, 
of  lords  ruling  over  a  miniature  dominion,  of  burghers  defend- 
ing a  miniature  commonwealth,  but  still  lords  and  burghera 

1  Read  in  the  HiBtoricttl  Section  of  the  Eietar  Meotlo^  July  30th,  ISTJUq^,  |.> 
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who  have  a  history,  no  less  than  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths on  a  greater  scale.  In  towns  of  a  Iiiyher  class,  the 
peers  of  our  Hhire-towna  and  cathedral  cities,  the  palace  of 
the  piince,  the  council-house  of  the  commonwealth,  perhaps 
a  long  range  of  the  dwelHngs  of  old  patrician  houses,  speak 
of  the  greatness  of  a  city  which  once  held  its  rank  among 
European  capitals,  as  the  dwelling-place  of  a  prince  or  as  a 
free  city  of  the  Empire.  I  speak  not  of  world-famous  cities 
which  have  been  the  seats  of  Empires  and  mighty  kingdoms 
or  of  commonwealths  which  could  bear  themselves  as  the 
peers  of  Empires  and  kingdoms.  I  speak  not  of  Venice  or 
rioreiice,  of  Trier  or  of  Ravenna.  I  speak  of  cities  of  a  class 
one  degree  lower.  I  speak  of  the  last  home  of  Carolingiau 
kingship  on  the  rock  of  Laon  ;  I  speak  of  the  walls  of  suc- 
cessive ages,  spreading  each  round  another,  like  the  circles 
of  Ecbatana — the  works  of  Gaul  and  Roman  and  Frank,  of 
Counts  and  Bishops  and  citizens — gathering  around  the 
minster  and  the  castles  of  Le  Mana  I  speak  of  the  Bern  of 
Theodoric  by  the  Adige  and  of  the  Bern  of  Berchthold  by 
the  Aar.  I  speak  of  the  council-houses  of  Lubeck  and 
Ghent,  of  Padova  and  Piacenza,  of  the  episcopid  palace  at 
LitSge  and  the  ducal  palace  at  Dijon,  of  the  castled  steep 
which  looks  down  on  the  church  of  Saint  Elizabeth  at  Mar- 
burg, of  the  hill  with  its  many-towered  church,  its  walls,  its 
gateways,  its  rugged  streets,  which  rises  above  the  island 
home  of  Frederick  at  Gelnhausen.  We  have  few  such  spots 
as  these,  spots  so  rich  at  once  in  history  and  in  art.  And 
yet  we  need  not  grieve  that  we  are  in  this  matter  poorer 
tlian  other  nations.  Whatever  is  taken  away  from  the 
greatness  of  particular  cities  and  districts  is  added  to  the 
general  greatness  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Why  is  the  his- 
tory of  Niimberg  greater  than  the  history  of  Exeter  ?  Simply 
because  the  history  of  England  is  greater  than  the  history 
of  Germany.  Why  have  not  our  cities  such  mighty  senate- 
houses,  such  gorgeous  palaces,  as  the  seats  of  republican 
freedom  or  of  princely  rule  among  the  Italian  and  the 
Teutonic  cities  ?  It  is  because  England  was  one  while  Italy 
and  Germany  and  Gaul  were  still  divided.  Our  cities  lack 
the  stately  buddings,  they  lack  the  historic  memories.  But 
they  lack  them  because  England  became  an  united  nation 
too  soon  to  allow  of  her  nobles  and  prelates  growing  into 
sovereign  princes,  too  soon  to  allow  of  the  local  freedom  of 
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her  cities  and  boroughs  growing  into  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  sovereign  commonwealths. 

And  if  the  cities  of  England  are  less  rich  in  historic 
memories,  less  thickly  set  with  historic  buildings,  than  the 
cities  of  the  continent,  tbey  must  no  less  yield  to  them  in 
mere  antiquity.  We  have  no  cities  like  Massalla  and  Gades, 
■which  can  trace  up  an  unbroken  being  and  an  unbroken 
prosperity  to  the  days  of  Greek  and  even  of  Fhcenician 
colonization.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  can  find  a 
site  which  can  even  pretend  to  have  lived  on,  like  the  ancient 
towns  of  Italy  and  Gaul  and  Spain,  as  a  dwelling-place  of 
man  from  the  earliest  recorded  times,  the  home  in  turn  of 
the  Briton,  the  Roman,  and  the  Englishman.  Arretium, 
Tolosa,  Remi,  a  crowd  of  others  in  the  south-western  lands, 
are  cities  which  have  lived  on,  with  their  own  names  or 
the  names  of  their  tribes.  They  are  cities  reared  by  the 
Etruscan,  the  Iberian,  and  the  Celt  to  become  possessions  of 
Roman,  Gothic,  and  Frankish  masters.  In  our  land  Gr. 
Guest  has  shown  that  London  itself  has  hut  feeble  claims  to 
an  unbroken  being  from  the  days  of  the  Briton.  Even  of 
the  cities  raised  in  Britain  by  the  Roman,  though  many  are 
still  inhabited,  though  some  have  been  constantly  inhabited, 
yet  many  others,  like  Bath  and  Chester,  rose  up  again  after 
a  season  of  desolation,  while  other  sites,  Anderida,  Calleva, 
Uriconiura,  remain  desolate  to  this  day.  All  this  is  the 
natnral  result  of  the  history  of  the  country.  Britain  was 
the  last  of  her  great  provinces  to  be  won  by  Rome ;  she 
was  the  first  of  her  great  provinces  to  fall  away.  The  tie 
which  binds  the  history  of  the  Roman  to  the  history  of  the 
conquered  provincial  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Teutonic 
conqueror  on  the  other  is  weaker  here  than  in  other  lands, 
Ilowhere  else  did  the  Roman  find  so  little  of  native 
groundwork  on  which  to  build ;  nowhere  else  was  his  own 
work  so  utterly  swept  away.  The  grass  which  once  grew 
over  the  temples  and  houses  of  Deva  and  AquEe  Solis,  the 
grass  which  still  grows  over  the  temples  and  houses  of 
Calleva  and  Anderida,  is  the  best  witness  to  the  difference 
between  the  English  Conquest  of  Britain  and  the  Gothic, 
Burgundian,  and  Frankish  conquests  of  other  lands. 

Yet  the  very  fact  that  the  cities  of  England  must  yield  in 
antiquity,  in  artistic  wealth,  in  historical  associations,  to  the 
cities  of  other  European  lands,  dues  not  fail  to  give  them  a 
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special  interest  of  their  own.  The  domestic  history  of  an 
English  town,  which  was  eilways  content  to  be  a  munici- 
pality, which  never  aspired  to  become  an  independent 
commonwealth,  seems  tame  beside  the  long  and  stirrini; 
annals  of  the  free  cities  of  Italy  and  Germany.  Yet,  for 
that  very  reason,  it  has  a  special  value  of  its  own.  Because 
the  city  has  not  striven  after  an  independent  being,  it  hag 
done  its  work  as  a  part  of  a  greater  whole.  Because  it  has 
not  aspired  to  be  a  sovereign  commonwealth,  it  has  played 
its  part  in  building  up  a  nation.  And  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  lowly  English  nmnicipality  and  the  proud  Italian 
or  German  commonwealth  has  also  an  interest  of  another 
kind.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  simply  the  differ- 
ence implied  in  the  absence  of  political  independence  in  the 
one  case  and  its  presence  in  the  other.  The  difference  is 
purely  external.  The  internal  constitution,  the  Internal  his- 
toiy,  sometimes  the  internal  revolutions,  often  present  the 
most  striking  analogies.  In  both  we  may  often  see  the 
change  from  democracy  to  oligarchy  and  from  oligarchy  to 
democracy.  In  both  we  may  see  men  who  in  old  Greece 
would  have  taken  their  place  as  demagogues,  perhaps  as 
tyrants.  Here,  as  in  other  lands,  the  city  has  often  had  to 
strive  for  its  rights  against  the  neighbouring  nobles,  Exeter 
has  something  to  tell  of  Earls  and  Countesses  of  Devon : 
Bristol  has  something  to  tell  of  its  own  half  citizens,  half 
tyrants,  the  Lords  of  Berkeley.  We  may  see  germs  of  a 
Federal  system  among  the  Five  Danish  Boroughs  of  Mercia, 
among  the  Cinque  Poi-ts  of  Kent  aud  Sussex,  and  in  the 
Hansa  of  the  Burghs  of  Scotland.  We  may  see  germs  too 
of  the  dominion  of  the  city,  ruling,  like  Sparta  or  Bern,  over 
surrounding  subject  districts,  so  long  as  the  county  of 
Middlesex  neither  chooses  her  Sheriffs  herself  nor  receives 
them  from  the  central  government,  but  has  to  accept  such 
Sheriffs  as  may  be  given  her  by  the  great  neighbouring  city. 
To  that  city  which  her  inhabitants  stand  thus  far  in  the 
relation  which  a  Spartan  knew  as  that  of  irepioiKoi  and  a 
Benier  as  that  of  tlnlertkanen. 

In  the  free  cities  of  the  continent  in  short  we  see  what 
English  cities  might  here  grow  into,  if  the  royal  power  in 
England  bad  been  no  stronger  than  that  of  the  Emperors, 
and  if  England  had  therefore  split  up  into  separate  states, 
like  Germany,  Italy,  and  Gaul.     A  city  or  borough,  with  its 
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organized  municipal  constitution,  could,  if  the  central  power 
were  either  gradually  or  suddenly  removed,  at  once  act  as 
an  independent  commonwealth.  It  is  plain  that  a  county 
could  not  do  so  with  anything  like  the  same  ease.  It  has 
been  the  constant  tendency  to  unity  in  England,  the  ten- 
dency to  subordinate  every  local  power  to  the  common 
King  and  the  common  Parliament,  which  has  made  the 
difference  between  a  municipality  like  Exeter  and  a  common- 
wealth like  Florence.  And  here,  in  this  city  of  Exeter, 
reflexions  of  this  kind  have  a  special  fitness.  No  city  of 
England  has  a  history  which  comes  so  near  to  the  history 
of  the  great  continental  cities.  No  city  in  England  can 
boast  of  a  longer  unbroken  existence ;  none  is  so  dii'ect  a 
link  between  the  earliest  and  the  latest  days  of  the  history 
of  oin-  island.  None  has  in  all  ages  more  steadily  kept  the 
character  of  a  local  capital,  the  undisputed  head  and  centre 
of  a  great  district.  And  none  has  come  so  near  to  being 
something  more  than  a  local  capital.  None  has  had  so  fair 
a  chance  as  Exeter  once  had  of  becoming  an  independent 
commonwealth,  the  head  of  a  Confederation  of  smaller 
boroughs,  perhaps  the  mistress  of  dependent  towns  and  sub- 
ject districts,  ruling  over  her  irtptoiKoi  or  Unlerthanen  as 
Florence  ruled  over  Pisa,  as  Bern  ruled  over  Lausanne. 

I  think  then  that  it  is  not  with  mere  words  of  course  that 
I  may  congratulate  the  members  of  this  Institute  on  finding 
themselves  at  last  within  the  walls — here  it  is  no  figure  of 
speech  to  say  within  the  walls — of  the  great  city  of  Western 
England.  For  years  we  have  been,  like  Swegen  or  William 
himself,  knocking  at  the  gates.  At  least  we  have  stood  out- 
side, and  we  would  have  knocked  at  the  gates,  if  any  gates  had 
been  left  for  us  to  knock  at.  What  has  so  long  kept  ns  out 
I  know  not ;  that  is  a  question  too  deep  for  human  powers 
to  solve.  One  thing  at  least  we  know,  that  we  have  not, 
like  Swegen  or  William,  had  to  stand  outside  because  the 
citizens  of  Exeter  were  not  wilhng  to  receive  us  within.  We 
have,  wherefore  no  man  knoweth,  dealt  with  the  Damnonian 
Isca  as  the  last  among  the  great  cities  of  England,  but  it 
has  assuredly  not  been  because  it  is  the  least.  We  have 
seen  York  and  Lincoln  and  Chester ;  and,  if  Exeter  must 
yield  to  York  and  Lincoln  and  Chester  in  wealth  of  actually 
surviving  monuments,  it  assuredly  does  not  yield  to  any  of 
them  in  the  historic  interest  of  its  long  annals.     It  has  in 
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truth  a  peculiar  interest  of  its  own,  in  -which  it  stands  alone 
among  the  cities  of  England.  Exeter  is  among  cities  what 
Glastonbury  lb  among  churches.  It  is  one  of  the  few  ties 
which  directly  bind  the  Englishman  to  the  Koman  and  the 
Briton.  It  is  the  great  trophy  of  that  stage  of  EogUsh  Con- 
quest, when  onr  fore&thers,  weaned  from  the  fierce  creed  of 
Woden  and  Thunder,  deemed  it  enough  to  conquer  and  no 
longer  sought  to  destroy. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  city  shows  the  traveller  that  it 
is  one  of  a  class  which  is  common  on  the  continent,  but  rare 
in  England,  and  which  among  West-Sazon  cities  is  absolutely 
unique.  From  Winchester  onwards  —  we  may  say  from 
Dorchester,  for  the  forsaken  sites  must  not  be  foi^otten  in 
the  reckoning — the  seats  of  the  West-Saxon  bishoprics,  as  a 
rule,  lie  low.  Take  the  most  familiar  test ;  besides  Exeter, 
Sherborne  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  traveller  on  the 
railway  at  all  looks  up,  and  to  Sherborne  he  looks  up  far 
less  than  he  looks  up  to  Exeter.  From  Sherborne  indeed 
the  Lotharingian  Hermann  took  a.  high  flight  to  the  water- 
less hill  of  the  elder  Salisbury  ;  but  Richard  Foore  re- 
dressed the  balance  by  bringing  church  and  city  down  into 
the  plain  of  Merefield.  Dorchester  looks  up  at  the  camp  on 
Sinodun  ;  Winchester  looks  up  at  the  place  of  martyrdom 
on  St.  Giles's  hill.  Wells  crouches  at  the  foot  of  Mendip ; 
Glastonbury,  on  her  sacred  island,  crouches  at  the  foot  of 
the  Archangel's  Tor.  Bath  has  in  modern  times  climbed  to 
a  Iieight  like  that  of  Lincoln  or  Durliam,  but  the  site  of  ber 
minster  shows  how  the  true  Bath,  the  Aquae  Solis  tliat 
Ceawlin  conquered,  the  Old  Borough  where  Eadgar  wore 
his  crown,  was  built,  as  the  Jew  says  in  Richard  of  the 
Devizes,  "ad  portas  inferi."  But  Exeter  at  the  fii'st  glance 
tells  us  another  tale.  The  city  indeed  looks  up  at  heights 
loftier  than  itself,  but  the  city  itself  sits  on  a  height  rising 
far  above  railway  or  river.  Exeter,  Isca,  Caer  Wise,  is  in 
short  a  city  of  the  same  class  as  Bourges  and  Chartres,  as 
communal  Le  Mans  and  kingly  Laon,  as  Lausanne  and 
Geneva  by  their  lake,  as  Chur  and  Sitten  in  their  Alpine 
valleys.  We  have  here,  what  we  find  so  commonly  in  Gaul, 
so  rarely  in  Britain,  the  Celtic  hill-fort,  which  has  grown 
into  the  Roman  city,  which  has  lived  on  through  the 
Teutonic  conquest,  and  which  still,  after  all  changes,  keeps 

t  place  as  the  undoubted  head  of  its  own  district.    In, 
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t  such  a. history  is  unique;  in  alt  southern  Englaoil 
London  is  the  only  parallel,  and  that  but  an  imperfect  one. 
The  name  carries  on  the  aame  lesson  which  is  taught  us  by 
the  site.  Caer  Wise  has  never  lost  its  name.  It  has  been 
Latinized  into  Isca,  it  has  been  Teutonized  into  Gxanceaster, 
and  cut  short  into  modern  Exeter,  hut  tlie  city  by  the  Exe 
has,  through  all  conquests,  through  all  changes  of  language, 
proclaimed  itself  by  its  name  as  the  city  by  the  Exe.  In 
this  respect,  the  continuity  of  its  being 'has  been  more 
perfect  than  that  of  most  of  the  cities  of  northern  Gaul. 
At  Riieims,  Paris,  Bourges,  a  crowd  of  others,  the  name  of 
the  tribe  haa  supplanted  the  true  name  of  the  city ;  but 
Iscai,  like  the  cities  of  the  south,  like  Burdigala  and  Massalia, 
has  never  exchanged  its  own  name  for  the  name  of  the  Dam- 
uonian  people.  The  name  and  the  site  of  Exeter  at  once 
distinguish  it  from  most  of  the  ordinary  classes  of  English 
towns.  They  distinguish  it  from  Teutonic  Marks  which 
have  grown  into  modem  towns,  and  ■which,  like  Reading 
and  Basingstoke,  still  keep  the  clan  names  of  the  HEedingas 
and  Basingas  :  they  distinguish  it  no  less  from  Roman 
towns  like  Bath  and  Chester,  which  rose  again  after  a  season 
of  desolation — from  towns  like  Weils  and  Peterborough, 
which  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  some  great  minster — 
from  fortresses  or  havens,  like  Taunton  or  Kingston-on-Hull, 
which  sprang  into  life  at  the  personal  bidding  of  some  far- 
sighted  King — from  towns  like  Durham  and  New  Salisbury, 
where  church  and  city  arose  together  as  some  wise  Bishops 
sought,  on  the  peninsular  hill  or  on  the  open  meadow,  a 
home  more  safe  either  from  foreign  invaders  or  from 
unkindly  neighbours.  Exeter  is  none  of  these  ;  like  Lin- 
coln it  stands  on  a  site  which  Briton,  Roman,  and  English- 
man have  alike  made  their  own  ;  like  Lincoln  it  is  a  city 
set  on  a  hill,  it  has  a  temple  built  on  high ;  on  the  whole, 
Lincoln  is  its  nearest  parallel  among  the  cities  of  England  ; 
in  some  points  the  histories  of  the  two  present  a  striking 
likeness  ;  in  others  they  present  differences  not  less  instruc- 
tive than  their  likenesses. 

Exeter  then,  as  a  hill-fort  city,  has,  more  than  almost  any 
other  city  of  England,  a  close  analogy  with  the  ancient- cities 
of  Gaul.  But  there  is  another  point  in  which  the  history  of 
Exeter  altogether  differs  from  theirs.  The  Gaulish  city  has 
almost  always  been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  from  the  days  of 
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the  first  establishment  of  Christianity.  The  Cathedral 
Church  and  the  Episcopal  Palace  stand,  and  always  have 
stood,  side  hj  side,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  stands.  The  city  is  indeed  older  than  the  Bishopric, 
because  it  is  older  than  Christianity  itself.  But  the  Bishopric 
is  something  which  was  firmly  established  during  the  days 
of  Roman  dominion,  something  which,  as  far  as  the  Teutonic 
conquerors  were  concerned,  might  be  looked  on  as  an 
inherent  and  immemorial  part  of  the  city.  There  had  been 
a  time  when  BouT-gcs  and  Chartres  and  Paris  had  not  been 
seats  of  bishoprics ;  but  it  was  only  as  seats  of  bishoprics 
that  their  Frankish  conquerors  knew  thom.  The  Roman 
Bishopric,  like  so  many  other  things  that  were  Eoman,  lived 
on  through  the  Teutonic  conquest,  and,  except  in  the  case  of 
very  modern  unions  and  suppressions,  it  has  lived  on  till  our 
own  day.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  the  union 
of  some  bishoprics  and  the  division  of  others,  there  has  been 
a  wandering  to  and  fro  of  the  immediate  seats  of  episcopal 
rule  to  which  there  has  been  no  parallel  in  Gaul.  In  Gaul, 
not  above  two  or  three  bishoprics  have  been  moved — as 
distinguished  from  being  united  or  divided — from  their 
original  seats ;  in  England  it  is  rather  the  rule  than  the 
exception  that  a  bishopric  should  have  changed  its  place 
once  or  twice  since  its  foundation.  The  causes  of  these 
differences  go  very  deep  into  the  history  of  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  I  have  spoken  of  them  elsewhere,  and  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  them  now.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  _ 
character  of  the  English  Conquest,  aa  a  heathen  conquest, 
hindered  any  place  within  the  proper  England  from  being 
the  unbroken  seat  of  any  Roman  and  Christian  institution. 
Add  too  that  in  Britain,  neither  Celts  nor  Teutons,  unused 
as  both  of  them  were  to  the  fully-developed  city  life  of  the 
south,  ever  strictly  followed  the  rule  which  was  universal  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  of  placing  the  seat  of  the  Bisliop  in 
the  chief  town  of  his  diocese.  Hence,  while  on  the  Conti- 
nent, the  city  and  its  bishopric  are  both,  from  a  Teutonic 
point  of  view,  immemorial, — that  is  to  say,  both  existed 
before  and  lived  through  the  Teutonic  conquest — in  not  a 
few  English  cities  the  bishopric  is  a  comparatively  modern 
institution.  The  Bishop  has  not  been  there  from  the 
bcgiiming  ;  he  has  been  placed  there  by  the  Confessor  or  by 
the  Conqueror,  by  Henry  the  First  or  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
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or  by  Yirtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  many  of  us 
are  old  enough  to  remember.  So  it  is  conspicuously  at 
Exeter.  The  hill-fort  has  grown  into  the  city  ;  the  city  has 
lived  through  all  later  conquests ;  but  the  Bishopric  is 
something  which,  in  the  long  history  of  such  a  city,  may 
almost  seem  a  creation  of  yesterday.  Bishops  of  Exeter 
have  played  an  important  part  both  in  local  and  in  general 
history ;  but  the  city  of  Exeter  had  begun  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  Britain  ages  before  Bishops 
of  Exeter  were  heard  of.  The  episcopal  church  now  indeed 
stands  out  only  less  conspicuously  than  Boufges  or  Geneva, 
as  the  roof  and  crown  of  the  whole  city ;  but  for  ages  its 
predominance  in  the  landscape  must  have  been  disputed  by 
the  castle  on  the  Red  Mount,  and  Isca  had  lived  and 
flourished  for  a  thousand  years  before  its  height  was 
crowned  with  a  stone  of  either  niinater  or  castle.  Let  us 
compare  Exeter  for  one  moment  with  two  continental  cities 
in  which  the  points  both  of  likeness  and  of  unlikeness  seem 
to  reach  their  highest  degree.  As  Exeter  stands  upon  its 
hilt,  but  is  still  surrounded  by  loftier  hills  that  look  down 
upon  it,  so  the  loftier  heights  of  Chur  and  Sitten  are  looked 
down  upon  by  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Pennine  and  Baetian 
Alps,  Vast  as  is  the  difference  of  scale,  there  is  a  real 
likeness  of  position  as  compared  with  the  isolated  hill  of 
Chartres,  rising  in  the  midst  of  its  vast  corn-land.  Like  the 
Damnonian  Isca,  Sedunum  and  Curia  BEetorum  are  cities 
which  have  lived  on  from  Roman  to  modern  times.  But  in 
them,  not  only  the  city  but  the  bishopric  also,  has  Jived  on 
through  all  changes.  And,  following  the  common  law  of 
the  bishoprics  within  the  Empire,  the  Bishops  of  those  cities 
grew  to  a  height  of  temporal  power  to  which  no  prelate, 
not  the  Palatine  of  Durham  hiinself,  ever  reached  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  were  among  those 
who  were  furthest  from  reaching.  At  Chur  the  church  and 
the  palace  of  the  Bishop,  with  its  surrounding  quarter,  grew 
into  a  fortified  Akropolis,  where  the  Bishop  still  reigned  as 
prince,  even  when  the  lower  city  had  become  independent 
of  his  rule.  At  Sitten,  church  and  castle  stand  perched 
on  the  twin  peaks  of  Valeria  and  Tourbillon.  But  the 
castle  WBB  the  fortress,  not  of  King  or  Buke,  but  of  the  pre- 
late himself.  In  some  English  Bishoprics  too  the  Bishop 
was,  if  not  prince,  at  least  temporal  lord.     At  Wells,  for  _ 
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instance,  the  city  simply  arose  outside  the  close,  and  its 
municipal  franchises  were  the  grant  of  its  episcopal  lords. 
At  Exeter,  where  the  Bishop  came  as  something  new  into  a 
city  which  had  stood  for  ages,  it  was  as  much  as  he  could 
do  if  he  could  maintain  the  exemption  of  his  own  immediate 
precinct,  at  all  events  when  the  civic  sword  was  wielded  by 
a  Mayor  of  the  ready  wit  and  the  stubborn  vigour  of  John 
Shillingford. 

It  is  not  however  ray  business  to  dwell  at  any  detail  on 
either  the  ecclesiastical  or  municipal  history  of  the  city,  I 
had  hoped  that  those  two  aspects  of  its  history  might  have 
been  dealt  with  in  full  at  this  Meeting  by  the  two  men  who 
are  the  fittest  in  all  England  severally  to  deal  with  them. 
Such  however  is  not  to  be  our  good  luck,  and  it  ia  not  for 
me  to  try  to  supply  their  places.  My  business  is  with  tho 
city  in  its  more  general  aspect.  I  have  pointed  out  two  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  its  history,  how  it  is  rather 
continental  than  English  in  its  position  as  a  hill-fort  city 
living  out  from  Roman  and  British  times,  while  it  is  specially 
English  in  the  modern  date  of  the  foundation  of  its  bishopric. 
The  first  question  which  now  suggests  itself  is  one  which  I 
cannot  answer.  When  did  the  city  first  become  a  West- 
Saxon  possession  1  When  did  the  British  Caer-Wisc,  the 
Koman  Isca,  pass  into  the  British  Exanceaster  1  Of  that 
event  I  can  find  no  date,  no  trustworthy  mention.  The 
first  distinct  and  undoubted  mention  of  the  city  that  I  can 
find  is  in  the  days  of  jElfred,  where,  as  every  reader  of  the 
Chronicles  knows,  it  figures  as  an  English  fortress,  and  a 
fortress  of  great  importance,  more  than  once  taken  and  re- 
taken by  the  great  King  and  his  Danish  enemies.  I  am  as 
little  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  English  conquest  of  Isca 
as  I  am  to  fix  the  date  of  its  original  foundation  by  the 
Briton.  John  Shillingford  tells  us  that  Exeter  was  a  walled 
city  before  t)ie  Incarnation  of  Christ,  and,  though  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  a  walled  city  in  any  sense  that  would 
satisfy  either  modern  or  Roman  engineers,  it  is  likely  enough  to 
have  been  already  afortified  post  beforeCassar  landed  inBritain. 
Nor  can  I  presume  to  determine  whether  Isca  ever  bore  the 
name  of  Penholtkeyre,  a  name  suggestive  of  that  neighbour- 
ing height  of  Penhow,  of  which  I  shall  have  again  to  speak. 
Nor  can  I  say  what  was  the  exact  nature  of  Vespasian's 
dealings  with  the  city  at  the  time  when  they  are  connected 
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in  some  mysterious  way  with  tLe  selling  of  thirty  Jews — 
some  any  only  tlieir  heads — for  a  penny.  In  a  later  age, 
aiiotlier  civic  worthy,  the  famous  John  Hooker,  telLs  us  that 
Veapaaian,  when  Duke  under'  the  Emperor  Claudius,  besieged 
the  city  by  order  of  hia  master,  bilt  was  driven  away,  Hke 
some  later  besiegers,  by  the  valour  of  the  citizens,  and 
betook  himself  to  Jerusalem  as  an  easier  conquest.  These 
questions  are  beyond  me  ;  but  the  identity  of  the  British 
Caer-Wisc,  the  Roman  laca,  the  English  Exanceaster,  is 
witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  authorities.  Still  I  know  of  no  evi- 
dence to  fix  the  point  at  which  laca  became  Exanceaster,  any 
more  than  to  fix  the  point  when  Isca  came  into  being.  As  the 
story  of  Saint.  Boniface  runs,  we  are  told  that  he  was  born  at 
Crediton,  and  brought  up  at  Exeter,  For  his  birth  at  Crediton 
I  know  of  no  ancient  authority  whatever.  Hia  education  at 
Exeter  rests  on  the  reading  of  a  passage  in  his  biographer 
Willihald,  where  a  name,  which  we  should  certainly  under- 
stand to  be  Exeter  if  there  were  no  reason  to  the  contrary, 
is  written  in  so  many  ways  in  different  manuscripts  as  to 
make  the  case  somewhat  less  strong  when  there  are  proba- 
bilities the  other  way  to  be  set  against  it.  I  cannot  myself 
bring  the  West-Saxon  conquerors  even  to  the  borders  of 
Somerset  at  any  time  earUer  than  the  days  of  Ine,  when  the 
powerful  King  Geient  reigned  over  Damnonia,  and  when 
Taunton  was  a  border  fortress  of  the  Englishman  against 
the  Briton.  The  point  is  one  which  I  argued  more  fully  last 
year  before  the  local  Archaeological  Society  of  my  own 
county,  whether  this  doubtful  reading  of  Willihald  is  enough 
to  outbalance  the  general  consent  of  our  evidence  as  to  the 
progress  of  English  conquest  westward — whether  it  is  by 
itself  enough  to  make  us  believe  that,  somewhile  before  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  Isca  was  already  an  English 
town,  where  an  English-born  youth  could  receive  his  educa- 
tion in  an  English  monastery.  I  should  myself  be  inclined 
to  hold  that  the  balance  of  probability  lies  the  other  way, 
and  that  Isca  and  the  rest  of  Damnonia  must  have  been 
conquered  at  some  time  between  the  days  of  Ine  and  the 
days  of  Ecgberht.  It  is  certain  that  under  ^thelwulf 
Devonshire  was  English,  and  that  the  men  of  Devonshire,  as 
West-Saxon  subjects,  fought  valiantly  and  successfully 
against  the  Danish  invader.  This  is  the  first  distinct  men- 
tion I  can  find  of  the  district  as  an  English  possession,  while 
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the  first  distinct  mentiou  of  the  city,  aa  I  hare  alreadj  said, 
comes  later  in  the  same  century,  in  the  wars  of  Alfred. 
But  though  it  was  English  by  allegiance,  it  was  not  till  two 
generations  later  that  the  city  became  wholly  English  in 
biood  and  speech.  In  'jElhelstan's  day  the  city  was  still 
partly  Welsh,  partly  English.  We  can,  if  we  please, 
according  to  many  analogies  elsewhere,  conceive  the  two 
rival  nations  dwelling  side  by  side  within  the  same  enclo- 
sure, but  separated  again  by  enclosures  of  their  own,  Britons 
and  Englishmen  each  forming  a  city  within  a  city.  To  this 
state  of  things  the  Lord  of  all  Britain,  the  conqueror  of  Scot 
and  Northman,  the  lawgiver  of  England,  deemed  it  time  to 
put  a  stop,  and  to  place  the  supremacy  of  the  conquering 
nation  in  the  chief  city  of  the  western  peninsula  beyond  alt 
duubt.  Hitherto  we  may  be  sure  that  the  English  burghei's 
had  formed  a  ruling  class,  a  civic  patriciate.  Now,  strength- 
ened doubtless  by  frebh  English  colonists,  they  were  to 
become  the  solo  possessors  of  the  city.  Exeter  was  a  post 
which  needed  to  be  strongly  fortified,  and  for  its  fortifica- 
tions to  be  put  in  no  hands  but  such  as  were  thoroughly 
trustworthy.  The  British  inhabitants  were  driven  out,  and, 
to  the  confusion  of  those  who  tell  us  that  Englishmen  could 
not  put  stones  and  mortar  together  till  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  later,  the  city  was  encircled  by  a  wall  of  square 
stones,  and  strengtliened  by  towers,  marking  a  fourth  stage 
in  the  history  of  English  fortification.  Ida  first  defended 
Bamborough  with  a  hedge  or  palisade ;  a  later  Northum- 
brian ruler  strengthened  it  with  a  wall  or  dyke  of  earth. 
Eadward  the  Elder  surrounded  Towcester  with  a  wall  of 
stone ;  ^thelstan  surrounded  Exeter  with  a  wall  of  squared 
atones.  This  is  not  theory,  but  history.  If  anyone  asks  me 
where  the  wall  of  ^thelstan  is  now,  I  can  only  say  that  a 
later  visitor  to  Exeter  took  care  that  there  should  not  be 
much  of  it  left  for  us  to  see.  Yet  there  are  some  small 
fragments,  huge  stones  put  together  in  clear  imitation  of  the 
Roman  nature  of  building,  which  may  well  enough  be 
remains  of  the  great  wall  of  ^thelstan.  But  suppose  that 
not  a  stone  is  left,  suppose  that  Swegen  left  no  trace  of  what 
^thelstan  reared,  still,  as  I  understand  evidence,  the  fact 
that  a  thing  is  recorded  to  have  been  destroyed  is  one  of  the 
best  proofs  that  it  once  existed. 

Now  the  distinguisliing  point  in  this  stage  of  the  history 
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of  Exeter  is  this,  that  it,  alone  of  the  great  cities  of  Britain, 
did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  invaders  till  after 
the  horrors  of  conquest  had  been  softened  by  the  influence 
of  Christianity.  Whatever  was  the  exact  date  of  the  con- 
quest of  Devonshire,  it  was  certainly  after  Biiinus  had 
preached  the  faith  to  that  most  lieathen  nation  of  the 
Gewissas,  after  Cynegils  and  Cwichelm  had  plunged  beneath 
the  waters  of  baptism,  and  had  built  the  minster  of  Dor- 
chester and  the  old  minster  of  Winchester.  When  Caer- 
Wisc  became  an  English  possession,  there  was  no  fear  that 
any  West-Saxon  pnnce  should  deal  with  it  as  jEthelfrith 
had  dealt  by  Deva,  as  Ceawlin  had  dealt  by  Uriconium  and 
Aquae  Solis,  as  jElle  and  Cissa  bad  dealt  by  Anderida.  The 
Norman  came  to  Exeter  as  he  came  to  Pevensey,  but  he  did 
not  find  the  walls  of  Isca,  like  the  walls  of  Anderida,  stand- 
ing without,  a  dwelling-place  of  man  within  them.  They  did 
not  stand,  like  the  walls  of  Deva,  again  to  become  a  city  and 
a  fortress  after  a  desolation  of  three  hundred  years.  When 
Uca  was  taken,  the  West-Saxons,  aa  I  before  said,  bad 
ceased  to  be  destroyers  and  deemed  it  enough  to  be  con- 
querors. Thus  it  was  that  Exeter  stands  alone,  as  the  one 
great  English  city  which  has  lived  an  unbroken  life  from 
prSB-English  and  even  from  prse-Roman  days.  Whatever 
was  the  exact  date  at  which  the  city  first  became  an  English 
possession,  it  was  with  the  driving  out  of  the  Welsh  inhabi- 
tants under  ^tbelstan  that  it  first  became  a  purely  English 
city.  As  such  it  fills,  during  the  whole  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  a  prominent  place  among  the  cities  of 
England,  and  a  place  altogether  without  a  rival  among  the 
cities  of  its  own  part  of  England.  The  complete  naturaliza- 
tion of  the  British  city  by  the  expulsion  of  its  British  citizens 
was  accompanied  by  a  meeting  of  the  Witan  of  the  whole 
realm  within  the  newly-raised  walls,  and  at  that  meeting  one 
of  the  collections  of  laws  which  bear  the  name  of  jEthelstan 
was  put  forth.  Later  in  the  century  we  find  the  fortress  by 
the  Exe  the  chief  bulwark  of  western  England  during  the 
renewed  Danish  invasions  of  the  reign  of  ^thelred.  It  is  a 
spirit-stiriing  tale  to  read  in  our  national  Chronicles  bow  the 
second  millennium  of  the  Christian  sera  is  ushered  in  hy 
the  record  which  tells  us  how  the  heathen  host  sailed  up  the 
Exe  and  strove  to  break  down  the  wall  which  guarded  the 
city— how  the  wall  of  .^thelstan,  defended  by  the, valiant 
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burghers,  bore  up  against  everj  onslaught — "  bow  fastly  the 
invaders  were  fighting,  and  how  &8tly  and  hardly  the 
citizens  withstood  them."  It  was  no  fault  of  those  valiant 
citizens  that,  as  ever  in  that  wretched  reign,  the  valiant 
resistance  of  one  town  or  district  only  led  to  the  further 
desolation  of  another.  Exeter  was  saved,  but  the  Unready 
King  had  no  help,  no  reward,  for  the  men  who  saved  it ;  the 
local  force  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset  had  to  strive  how 
they  could  against  the  fiiU  might  of  the  invader  ;  and  the 
overthrow  of  Fenhow  and  the  wasting  of  the  land  around 
followed  at  once  upon  the  successful  defence  of  the  city. 
The  very  next  year  Exeter  became  part  of  the  morniug-gift 
of  the  Norman  Lady,  and  for  the  first  time — a  foretaste  of 
what  was  to  come  before  the  century  was  out — a  man  of 
foreign  blood,  Hugh,  the  French  churl,  as  our  Chroniclers 
call  him,  was  set  by  his  foreign  mistress  to  command  in  an 
English  city.  With  no  traitor,  with  no  stranger,  within  their 
walla,  the  men  of  Exeter  had  beaten  off  all  the  attacks  of 
the  barbarians ;  but  now  we  read  how,  through  the  cowardice 
or  treason  of  its  foreign  chief,  Swegen  was  able  to  break 
down  and  spoil  the  city,  and  how  the  wall  of  j^thclstan  was 
battered  down  from  the  east  gate  to  the  west.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  rule  whether  this  means  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  wall  or  only  the  destruction  of  two  sides  of  it ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  sixty  years  later,  when  Exeter  had  to  strive, 
not  against  Norman  -  traitors  within,  but  against  Korman 
enemies  without,  the  city  was  again  strongly  fortified  accord- 
ing to  the  best  military  art  of  the  times.  It  may  be  noticed 
that,  in  the  description  of  Swegen's  taking  of  Exeter,  though 
we  read  of  plundering  and  of  bi-eaking  down  the  walls,  we 
do  not,  as  we  commonly  do  when  a  town  is  taken,  hear  of 
burning.  As  a  rule,  houses  in  those  days  were  of  wood  ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  amazing  bow,  when  a  town  has  been 
burned,  we  find  it  spring  up  again  a  year  or  two  later,  some- 
times only  to  be  burned  again.  Wliether,  in  a  city  which 
was  so  early  fortified  with  towers  and  walls  of  squared  stones, 
other  buildings,  too,  may  not  have  been  built  of  stone  earlier 
than  was  usual  in  other  places,  I  leave  to  local  inquirers  to 
settle. 

After  the  capture  by  Swegen,  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
the  city  itself  during  the  rest  of  the  Danish  wars.  Doubtless 
it  submitted,  along  with  the  rest  of  western  England,  when 
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^thelmser  the  Ealdorman  of  the  Befnssetas,  and  all  the 
Th^DB  of  the  west,  acknowledged  Swegen  as  King  at  Bath. 
In  the  war  of  Cnut  and  Badmund  the  men  of  Devonshire 
fought  on  the  side  of  England  at  Sherstone,  but  we  hear 
nothing  specially  of  the  city.  Our  only  knowledge  of  Exeter 
between  the  Banish  and  the  Roman  inrasions  consists  of  the 
fact  of  the  foundation  of  the  Bishopric,  and  of  the  further 
fact  that  the  city  which  bad  been  part  of  the  morning-gift 
of  Emma  became  also  part  of  the  morning-gift  of  her  suc- 
cessor Eadgyth.  The  two  facts  are  connected.  The  special 
relation  of  the  Lady  to  the  city  accounts  for  the  peculiar 
ceremony  which,  though  the  charter  in  which  it  is  recorded 
is  marked  by  Mr.  Kemble  aa  doubtful,  can  hardly  be  mere 
matter  of  inrention.  In  that  charter  we  are  told  that  Leofric, 
the  first  Bishop  of  the  new  see,  was  led  to  his  episcopal 
throne  by  the  King  and  the  Lady,  the  King  on  his  right  side 
and  the  Lady  on  his  left,  each  of  them  talcing  him,  if  the 
words  of  the  document  are  to  be  followed  hterally,  not  so 
much  hand-in-hand  as  arm-in-arm.  Here,  as  everywhere 
else  in  these  times,  in  every  expression  and  in  every  cere- 
mony, the  strong  Regale,  the  undoubted  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy of  the  King  and  his  Witao,  or,  to  apeak  more  truly,  the 
identity  of  the  nation  and  the  national  Church,  comes  out 
plainly.  The  Bishop  is  not  only  placed  in  his  Bishopric  by 
the  King,  but  the  Lady,  as  the  immediate  superior  of  the  city, 
has  her  part  in  the  ceremony.  Exeter  now  became  a  city  in 
the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  the  civil  sense.  And  the 
change  ia  one  which  is  worthy  of  notice  on  many  grounds. 
The  foundation  of  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter  was  accompanied 
by  several  circumstances  which  mark  it  as  an  event  belong- 
ing to  an  age  of  transition.  It  was  among  the  last  instances 
of  one  set  of  tendencies,  among  the  earliest  instances  of 
another.  The  reign  of  Eadward  the  Confessor  ia  the  last 
time  in  English  history,  unless  we  are  to  except  the  reiga  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  when  two  English  bishoprics  were  joined 
together,  without  a  new  one  being  founded  to  keep  up  the 
number.  Such  an  union  had  happened  more  than  once  in 
earlier  times ;  it  happened  twice  under  Edward,  when  the 
Bishoprics  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  already  held  in 
plurality  by  Lyfing,  were  formally  united  under  Leofric,  and 
when  the  Bishoprics  of  Dorset  and  Wiltshire  were  united 
under  Hermann.      But  this  translation  is  also  the  first 
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instance  of  a  movement  ^tiich,  like  so  many  other  movementa, 
began  under  the  Normannizing  Eadward  and  went  on  under 
liis  Norman  successors,  a  movement  for  bringing  into  Eng- 
land the  continental  rule  that  the  Bishopric  should  be  placed 
in  tlie  greatest  city  of  the  diocese.  The  translation  of  the 
see  of  Saint  Cnthbcrlit  to  Durham  was  not  a  case  in  point ; 
Ealdhun  sought  a  place  of  safety,  and  chose  one  so  wisely 
that  a  city  presently  grew  up  around  his  church.  But 
the  translation  of  the  West-Welsh  Bishopric  from  Crediton 
and  Saint  Germans  or  Bodmin  to  Exeter  was  the  beginning 
of  a  system  which  was  further  carried  on  when  the  great 
Mid-English  Bishopric  was  moved  from  Dorchester  to  Lin- 
coln, and  when  the  East- Anglian  Bishopric  was  moved  from 
Elmham,  first  to  Thetford  and  then  to  Norwich.  Again,  the 
first  Bishop  himself  represents  in  his  own  person  more  than 
one  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  He  represents  the  do- 
minion of  the  Englishman  over  the  Briton  ;  he  represents 
the  close  connexion  of  the  Englishman  of  that  generation 
with  his  Teutonic  kinsmen  beyond  the  sea.  Leofric,  a  native 
of  his  own  diocese,  is  described  as  a  Briton,  that  is,  I  con- 
ceive, a  native  of  Cornwall.  But,  like  the  great  mass  of  the 
landowners  of  Cornwall  in  his  day,  he  bears  a  purely  English 
name.  Eitlier  he  was  the  descendant  of  English  settlers  in 
the  British  land,  or  else  he  was  the  descendant  of  Britons 
who  had  so  far  gone  over  to  English  ways  as  to  take  to 
English  proper  names,  just  as  the  English,  a  generation  or 
two  later,  took  to  Norman  proper  names.  In  either  "way,  he 
represents  the  process  through  which  the  Ust  which  Domes- 
day gives  us  of  the  landowners  of  his  diocese  in  the  days  of 
King  Eadward  reads  only  one  degree  less  English  than  the 
list  of  the  landowners  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  But  Leofric, 
whether  English  or  British  by  blood,  was  neither  English  nor 
British  by  education.  His  bringing  up  was  Lotharingian, 
and  be  was  the  first  prelate  of  his  age  to  bring  the  Lothar- 
ingian discipline  into  England.  He  thus  represents  the  high 
position  which  was  held  at  the  time,  as  seminaries  of  eccle- 
siastical learning  and  discipline,  by  the  secular  churches  of 
Germany,  by  those  especially  of  that  corner  of  the  Teutonic 
Kingdom  which  might  be  looked  on  as  the  border-land  of 
Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  which  drew  scholars  from 
all  those  countries  alike.  Leofric  represents  further  that 
close  connexion,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  betweea 
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England  aod  the  Teutonic  maialand  wliiuh  began  under 
jEthelstan  and  Eadgar,  which  went  on  under  Cnut,  and 
which  reached  its  height  when  Godwine  and  Harold  found  it 
an  useful  counterpoise  to  the  Norman  and  French  tendencies 
of  King  Eadward.  Leofric  again,  in  the  constitution  whicli 
he  brought  into  his  church,  the  stricter  discipline  of  Chrode- 
gang,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  tendency  which  was  after- 
wards carried  on  by  Gisa  at  Wells,  and  for  a  moment  by 
Thomas  at  York,  but  which  presently  gave  way  to  the  sys- 
tem which  Remigius  brought  from  Souen  to  Lincoln,  and 
which,  in  theory  at  least,  still  remains  the  coostitutioa  of  the 
Old-Foundation  churches  of  England.  Leofric  survived  the 
Norman  invasion ;  he  survived  the  great  siege  of  Exeter,  in 
which  his  name  is  not  mentioned.  Insular  by  birth,  bpt 
continental  in  feeling,  he  was  succeeded  by  almost  the  only 
one  among  the  Norman  settlers  in  England  who  became  an 
Englishman  at  heart.  Osbern,  a  son  of  the  famous  Gilbert 
of  Brionne,  a  brother  of  the  fierce  Earl  of  Hereford,  came  to 
England,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  to  seek  his  fortune 
at  the  court  of  King  Eadnard.  Of  him  alone  among  the 
foreign  prelates  of  that  day  we  read  that  in  his  manner  of 
life  he  followed  the  customs  of  England,  and  had  no  love  for 
the  pomp  of  Normandy.  Of  his  English  tastes  we  have 
still  a  negative  witness  among  us.  Through  bis  episcopate, 
down  to  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  the  First,  the  church  in 
which  Englishmen  had  been  content  to  worship  still  stood. 
The  oldest  parts  of  the  present  church  of  Exeter  date  only 
from  the  time  of  his  successor. 

The  great  ecclesiastical  change  of  the  eleventh  century  has 
carried  us  on,  in  point  of  date,  beyond  the  great  time  which 
stands  out  above  all  others  in  the  history  of  Exeter,  the 
time  when  we  may  say  that  for  eighteen  days  Exeter  was 
England.  The  tale  of  the  great  siege  I  have  told  elsewhere 
in  as  full  detail  as  existing  records  gave  me  the  means  of 
telling  it,  and  I  will  not  tell  it  in  the  same  detail  again. 
But  the  story  of  the  resistance  of  the  western  lands  and 
their  capital  to  the  fiiU  power  of  the  Conqueror  is  one  which 
ought  never  to  pass  away  from  the  memories  of  Englishmen. 
The  city,  with  its  walls  and  towers  again  made  ready  for 
defence — the  mother  and  the  sons  of  Harold  within  its  walls 
— the  march  of  the  Conqueror  to  the  Eastern  gate— the 
faint-heartedne^  of  the  leaders — the  strong  heart  Qf  the 
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commons,  vho  endured  to  see  their  hostage  blinded  before 
their  eyes — the  resistance  as  stubborn  against  William  as  it 
had  been  against  Swegen — the  breach  of  the  walls  by  arts 
which  to  the  simpler  generalship  of  Swegen  were  unknown 
— the  escape  of  Gytha  and  her  companions  by  the  water- 
gate — the  bloodless  entry  of  the  Conqueror — the  foundation 
of  the  castle  to  curb  the  stout-hearted  city — the  raising  of 
its  tribute  to  lessen  the  wealth  which  had  enabled  it  to 
resbt — all  form  a  tale  than  which,  even  in  that  stirring  time, 
none,  save  the  tale  of  the  great  battle  itself,  speaks  more 
home  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  to  bear  in  mind  how  long 
and  hard  a  work  it  was  to  make  England  yield  to  her 
foreign  master.  Our  hearts  beat  with  those  of  the  defenders 
of  Exeter ;  we  mourn  as  the  mother  of  the  last  English 
King  flees  from  the  last  English  city  which  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  house  of  Grodwine.  But  we  see  none  the  less 
that  it  was  for  the  good  of  England  that  Exeter  should  falL 
A  question  was  there  decided,  greater  than  the  question 
whether  England  should  be  ruled  by  Harold,  Eadgar,  or 
William- — the  question  whether  England  should  be  one. 
When  Exeter  stood  forth  for  one  moment  to  claim  the  rank 
of  a  free  Imperial  city,  the  chief  of  a  confederation  of  the 
lesser  towns  of  the  West — when  she,  or  at  least  her  rulers, 
professed  themselves  willing  to  receive  William  as  an  ex- 
ternal lord,  to  pay  him  the  tribute  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  old  Kings,  but  refused  to  admit  him  within  her  walls  as 
her  immediate  sovereign — we  see  that  the  tendency  was  at 
work  in  England  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  the  Empire 
were  split  up  into  loose  collections  of  independent  cities  and 
principalities.  We  see  that  the  path  was  opening  by  which 
Exeter  might  hare  come  to  be  another  LUbeck,  the  head  of  a 
Damnonian  Hansa,  or  another  Bern,  the  mistress  of  the  sub- 
ject lands  of  the  western  peninsula.  Such  a  dream  sounds 
wild  in  our  ears,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  no  such  ideas 
were  present  in  any  such  definite  shape  to  the  minds  of  the 
defenders  of  Exeter.  But  any  such  conscious  designs  were 
probably  just  as  little  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who,  in 
any  German  or  Italian  city,  took  the  first  steps  in  the  course 
by  which,  from  a  municipality  or  less  than  a  municipalit)', 
the  city  grew  into  a' sovereign  commonwealth.  Historically 
that  separate  defence  of  the  western  lands  which  ended  in  a 
separate  defence  of  Exeter  is  simply  a  case  of  the  way  in 
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which,  after  Harold  was  gone,  England  was  conquered  bit 
by  bit.  York  never  dreamed  of  helping  Exeter,  and  Exeter, 
if  it  had  the  wish,  had  not  the  power  to  help  York.  Bat  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that,  when  we  see  a  confederation  of 
weatero  towns,  with  the  great  city  of  the  district  at  their 
head,  suddenly  starting  into  life,  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  Conqueror,  we  see  that  a  spirit  had  been  kindled,  which, 
had  it  not  been  checked  at  once,  might  have  grown  into 
something  of  which  those  who  manned  the  walk  of  Exeter 
assuredly  never  thought.  We  cannot  mourn  that  such  a 
tendency  was  stopped  even  by  the  arm  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror. We  cannot  mourn  that  the  greatness  of  Exeter 
was  not  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  greatness  of  England. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  stop  and  think  how  near  England 
once  was  to  running  the  same  course  as  other  lands,  how 
easily  the  Earls  of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury  might  have 
grown  into  sovereign  princes,  Margraves  of  their  border 
principalities — how  easily  the  Palatine  Bishops  of  Durham 
might  have  grown  into  spiritual  princes,  like  their  brethren 
of  Speier  and  Bamberg — how  easily  Exeter  and  Lincoln 
might  have  taken  their  places  as  the  heads  of  confederations 
of  free  cities  in  the  WealA-cyn  and  among  the  Five  Danish 
boroughs.  From  such  a  fate  as  this,  from  the  sacrifice  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  to  the  greater  brilliance  of 
particular  members  of  the  whole,  we  have  been  saved  by  a 
variety  of  causes,  and  not  the  least  of  them,  by  the  personal 
chaiacter  of  a  series  of  great  Kings,  working  in  tlie  cause 
of  national  unity,  from  West-Saxon  Ecgberht  to  Norman 
William.  The  tendency  of  the  patriotic  movements  in 
William's  reign  was  a  tendency  to  division.  The  tendency 
of  William's  own  rule  was  a  tendency  to  union.  The  aims 
of  the  Exeter  patricians  could  not  have  been  long  reconciled 
with  the  ^ms  of  the  sons  of  Harold,  nor  could  the  aims  of 
either  have  been  reconciled  for  a  moment  with  the  aims  of 
the  partizans  of  the  .^theling  Eadgar,  of  the  sons  of  .^fgar, 
or  of  the  Danish  Swegen.  We  sympathize  with  the  defenders 
of  Exeter,  of  York  and  Ely  and  Durham,  but  we  feel  that, 
from  the  moment  when  England  lost  the  one  man  among 
her  own  sons  who  was  fit  to  guide  her,  her  best  fate,  in  the 
long  run  was  to  pass  as  an  undivided  kingdom  into  the 
hands  of  his  victorious  rival. 

With  the  submission  of  Exeter  to  William  we  might  fa|r|y; 
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end  our  tale  of  the  place  of  Exeter  in  English  history.  It 
was  now  ruled  for  ever  that  the  city  by  the  Eie  was  to  be 
an  English  city.  It  was  to  be  no  separate  commonwealth, 
but  a  member  of  the  undivided  English  kingdom,  ^'et  still  a 
cicy  that  was  to  remain  the  undisputed  head  of  its  own  dis' 
trict.  Its  history  from  this  time,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
with  it,  is  less  the  history  of  Exeter  than  the  history  of  those 
events  in  English  hiatory  which  took  place  at  Exeter.  It 
still  has  its  municipal,  its  ecclesiastical,  its  commercial  his- 
tory ;  it  still  had  to  strive  for  its  rights  against  Earls  and 
Countesses  -and  Bishops ;  it  still,  in  later  days,  could  bear 
its  share  in  the  great  seafaring  enterprises  of  commerce  and 
discovery.  But  from  the  entry  of  William,  Exeter  has  no 
longer  a  separate  political  being  of  its  own.  It  is  no  longer 
Hn  object  to  be  striven  for  by  men  of  contending  nations. 
It  is  no  longer  something  which  might  conceivably  be  cut 
off  from  the  English  realm,  either  by  the  success  of  a  foreign 
conqueror  or  by  the  independence  of  its  own  citizens.  In 
the  other  sense  of  the  words,  as  pointing  out  those  events  of 
English  history  of  which  Exeter  was  the  scene,  the  place  of 
Exeter  in  English  history  is  one  which  yields  to  that  of  no 
city  in  the  land  save  London  itself.  It  was  with  a  true 
instinct  that  the  two  men  who  open  the  two  great  seras  in 
local  history,  English  .Jlthelstan  and  Norman  William,  both 
gave  such  special  heed  to  the  military  defences  of  the  city. 
No  city  in  England  has  stood  more  sieges.  It  stood  one, 
perhaps  two,  more  before  William's  own  reign  was  ended, 
indeed  before  William  had  brought  the  conquest  of  the 
vhole  land  to  an  end  by  the  taking  of  Chester.  The  men  of 
Exeter  had  withstood  William  as  long  as  he  came  before 
them  as  a  foreign  invader ;  when  his  power  was  once  fully 
established,  when  the  castle  on  the  Eed  Mount,  reared  by 
the  stranger  on  the  earthworks  of  earlier  days,  held  down 
the  city  in  fetters,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  mood  to  join 
in  hopeless  insurrection  against  hira.  When,  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  great  siege,  the  castle  was  again  besieged  by 
the  West-Saxon  insurgents,  the  citizens  seem  to  have  joined 
the  Norman  garrison  in  resisting  their  attacks.  According 
to  one  account,  they  had  already  done  the  like  to  the  sons 
of  Harold  and  their  Irish  auxiliaries.  The  wars  of  Stephen's 
reign  did  not  pass  without  a  siege  of  Exeter,  in  which  King 
and  citizens  joined  to  besiege  the  rebellious  Lord  of  Rouge- 
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moot,  aod  at  last  to  starre  him  out  vithin  the  towers  which 
legend  was  already  beginning  to  Bpeak  of  as  the  work  of 
the  Caesars.  I  pass  on  to  later  times ;  the  Tudor  sera  saw 
two  sieges  of  the  city,  one  at  the  hands  of  a  pretender  to 
the  Crown,  another  at  the  hands  of  the  religious  insurgents 
of  the  further  West.  Twice  again  in  the  wars  of  the  next 
century  do  we  find  Exeter  passing  from  one  side  to  the 
other  by  dint  of  siege,  and  at  last  we  see  her  receiving  an 
invader  at  whose  coming  no  siege  was  needed.  The  entry 
of  William  the  Deliverer  through  the  Western  Gate  forma 
the  balance,  the  contrast,  and  yet  in  some  sort  the  coun- 
terpart, to  the  entry  of  William  the  Conqueror  through 
the  Bastem.  Gate.  The  city  had  resisted  to  the  utmost, 
when  a  foreign  invader,  under  the  guise  of  an  English  King, 
came  to  demand  her  obedience.  But  no  eighteen  days'  siege, 
no  blinded  hostage,  no  undermined  ramparts,  were  needed 
when  a  kinsman  and  a  deliverer  came  under  the  guise  of  a 
foreign  invader.  In  the  army  of  William  of  Normandy 
Englishmen  were  pressed  to  complete  the  Conquest  of 
England  ;  in  the  army  of  William  of  Orange  strangers  came 
to  awake  her  sons  to  begin  the  work  of  her  deliverance.  In 
the  person  of  tbe  earUer  William  the  Crown  of  England 
passed  away  for  the  first  time  to  a  King  wholly  alien  in 
speech  and  feeling ;  in  the  later  William  it  in  truth  came 
back  to  one  who  was,  even  In  mere  descent,  and  yet  more 
fully  in  his  native  land  and  native  speech,  nearer  than  all 
that  came  between  them  to  the  old  stock  of  Hengest  and 
Cerdic.  The  one  was  the  first  King  who  reigned  over 
England  purely  by  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  the  other  was 
the  last  King  who  reigned  over  England  purely  by  the 
choice  of  thd  nation.  The  coming  of  each  of  the  men  who 
entered  Exeter  in  such  opposite  characters  marks  an  xra  in 
our  history.  And  yet  the  work  of  tbe  two  was  not  wholly 
alien  to  each  other.  The  later  William  came  to  undo  tbe 
work  of  the  earlier,  so  far  as  it  was  evil,  to  confirm  it  so  far 
as  it  was  good.  With  the  one  began  the  period  of  foreign 
domination,  which  seemed  to  sweep  away  our  ancient  tongue 
and  our  ancient  law.  With  tbe  other  began  that  period  of 
internal  progress,  every  step  of  which  has  been  in  truth  a 
return  to  the  old  laws  of  England  before  the  Norman  set 
foot  upon  our  shores.  And  yet,  after  all,  William  tbe  Con- 
queror did  but  preserve  what  William  the  Deliverer  came  to 
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restore.  His  Conquest  ruled  for  ever  that  England  should 
remain  an  undivided  kingdom,  and,  in  so  ruling,  it  ruled  that 
the  old  laws  and  freedom,  trampled  on  indeed  but  never 
trampled  out,  should  live  on,  to  spnng  up  again  in  newer 
forms.  When  the  one  William  renewed  the  Laws  of  Eadward, 
it  was  but  a  link  in  the  same  chain  as  when  the  other 
William  gave  his  assent  to  the  Bill  of  Eights.  In  the  one 
case  the  invader  came  to  conquer,  in  the  other  he  came  to 
deliver ;  but,  in  both  cases  alike,  the  effect  of  his  coming 
was  to  preserve  and  not  to  destroy  ;  the  Conqueror  and  the 
Deliverer  alike  has  had  his  share  in  working  out  the  con- 
tinuous being  of  English  law  and  of  English  national  life. 
The  unwilHng  greeting  which  Exeter  gave  to  the  .one  William, 
the  willing  greeting  which  she  gave  to  the  other,  marked  the 
wide  difference  in  the  external  aspect  of  the  two  revolutions, 
And  yet  both  revolutions  have  worked  for  the  same  end ; 
the  great  actors  in  both  were,  however  unwittingly,  fellow- 
workers  in  the  same  cause.  And  it  is  no  small  place  in 
English  history  which  belongs  to  the  city  whose  name  stands 
out  in  BO  marked  a  way  in  the  tale  alike  of  the  revolution  of 
the  eleventh  century  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  seventeenth. 
It  is  no  small  matter,  as  we  draw  near  by  the  western  bridge 
or  by  the  eastern  isthmus,  as  we  pass  where  once  stood  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Gate,  as  we  tread  the  line  of  the 
ancient  streets,  to  think  that  we  are  following  the  march  of 
the  Conqueror  or  of  the  Deliverer.  It  is  no  small  matter,  as 
we  enter  the  minster  of  Leofric  and  Warelwast  and  Crandi- 
son,  to  think  that  on  that  spot  Te  Deum  was  sung  aUke  for 
the  overthrow  of  English  freedom  and  for  its  recovery.  It 
is  no  meaQ  lesson  if  we  learn  to  connect  with  the  remem- 
brance of  this  ancient  city,  among  so  many  associations  of 
British,  Roman,  and  English  days,  two  thoughts  which  rise 
above  all  the  rest,  the  thought  that  there  is  no  city  in  the 
land  whose  name  marks  a  greater  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
Conquest  of  England,  that  there  is  none  whose  name  marks 
a  greater  stage  in  the  history  of  her  deliverance. 
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THE  ANOIENT  POTTERIES  OP  THE  KEW  FOEEaT, 
HAMP8HIHE. 

By  the  B«T.  J.  PRMBERTON  B&RTLGTT. 

Thb  remains  of  RomaDo-British  potters'  kilna  have  from 
time  to  time  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain — at  Castor  in  Northamptonshire,  in  London,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Medway,  at  Ewell  in  Surrey,  at  Warrington, 
and  at  Shepton  Mallet.  A  rude  kind  of  pottery  was  made 
at  Holt  Forest,  in  this  county,  and  I  was  some  years  since 
the  fortunate  discoverer  of  sites  of  several  potteries  in  the 
New  Forest  It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  day  in  early 
spring,  when  in  rambling  in  the  Forest  I  happened  to  light 
on  a  piece  of  coarse-looking  pottery  that  had  been  unearthed 
by  a  rabbit  in  making  its  subterranean  home.  On  carefully 
examining  it,  I  conjectured  it  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  On 
going  some  little  distance  further,  I  found  men  busy 
draining — tall,  long-backed,  long-limbed  West-Sason-looking 
peasants,  but  withal  civil  and  intelligent.  Upon  enquiring 
if  they  ever  found  fragments  similar  to  the  piece  I  had  found, 
one  man,  with  evident  surprise  at  my  interest  in  such  a 
common-looking  shard,  told  me  that  on  a  hill  a  short  distance 
off  I  could  get  a  barrowfull.  Upon  going  to  tlie  spot 
described,  which  was  in  the  then  finely-wooded  part  of  the 
Forest,  I  discovered  what  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  three 
large  depressed  barrows.  On  searching  among  the  grass 
and  ferns  with  which  they  were  covered,  I  found  several 
mole  casts,  which  consisted  of  small  pieces  of  pottery 
mingled  with  a  fine  black  ash-like  mould.  Upon  digging 
into  tbe  apex  of  one  of  the  mounds,  the  spade  brought  to 
light  numerous  fragments  of  different  kinds  of  pottery,  which 
led  me  instantly  to  conclude  I  bad  discovered  the  site  of  a 
potter's  kiln. 

I  found  from  the  workman  that  tbe  hill  was  called 
"Crockkle,"  which  struck  me  at  once  as  a  corruption  of 
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Crock  HiU,  or  even  more  probably  of  Crock  Kiln.  I  re- 
turned home  with  my  pockets  filled  with  those  interesting 
fragments,  and  my  mind  filled  with  those  feelings  of  pleasure 
at  the  discovery  which  an  antiquary  only  can  thoroughly 
enter  into.  It  may  be  perhaps  that  there  are  some  who, 
like  Wordsworth's  peasant  when  looking  on  the  primrose  at 
the  river's  brim,  would  look  upon  these  interesting  and 
classically  shaped  vessels  before  me  as  only  broken  pots  and 
pans,  "  and  nothing  more."  But  it  is  not  so.  They  speak 
of  a  race  that  has  passed  away — of  a  conquered  country — 
and  bring  before  us  the  very  articles  of  domestic  use  in 
those  early  times. 

The  circumference  of  the  mounds  at  "  Crockkle  "  varied 
considerably,  the  largest  being  rather  more  than  100  yards, 
the  second  between  70  and  80,  while  the  third,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  ashes  and  small  fragments  of  pottei'y,  and 
which  bore  no  traces  of  a  kiln,  was  about  50  yards  in 
circumference,  and  was  more  depressed  than  the  others. 
Having  obtained  permission  from  the  proper  authority  to 
explore  the  kilns,  X  set  to  work  by  opening  a  trench  about 
3  feet  wide  at  the  base ;  the  workmen  then  proceeded  to 
undermine  the  artificial  soil  of  which  the  mound  was  com- 
posed, then  driving  strong  stakes  into  about  two  feet  of 
ground,  they  were  pushed  forward,  and  the  mass  fell  gently 
into  the  trench  in  a  sufficient  body  to  prevent  any  vessels 
contained  in  it  from  breaking.  By  these  means  the  specimena 
now  brought  before  us  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  and 
the  collection  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  were  fi*om 
time  to  time  brought  to  light,  I  hoped  we  might  have 
found  the  masonry  of  the  kilns  intact,  as  Mr.  Artis  found  in 
his  researches  among  the  potters'  kilns  of  Northamptonshire, 
but  in  this  we  were  disappointed,  as  the  only  traces  were  a 
mass  of  crumbling  red  brick  soil,  among  which  we  found  a 
few  rough  bricks,  probably  moulded  by  the  hand.  Around 
this  mass  of  decayed  bricks  in  two  of  the  kilns  a  circle  of 
large  sandstone  boulders  was  discovered. 

From  the  decayed  state  of  the  bricks,  the  general  coarse- 
ness of  the  pottery,  and  from  the  fact  that  among  the  great 
quantity  of  fragments  dug  out  not  a  specimen  was  found 
with  any  figures  or  potter's  name,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  our  forest  kilns  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  of 
Northamptonshire.     The  only  ornaments  were  circles,  dots, 
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Imes,  and  zig-zags,  mdented  with  some  tool,  or  burnt  in  with 
a  white  or  red  pigment ;  all  were  done  with  considerable 
uentness  and  taste. 

The  fragments  and  more  perfect  vessels  consisted  of  the 
remains  of  differently  shaped  vases,  patersR,  mortaria,  colan- 
ders, and  what  appeared  to  have  been  candlesticks,  the  mo»t 
perfect  example  of  which  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Hartley  Institute  at  Southampton.  The  most  frequently 
j'ecurring  form,  both  in  a  perfect  and  fragmentary  state,  Was 
a  vase  similar  to  many  found  at  Castor  by  Mr.  Artis. 

Although  the  New  Forest  pottery  is  of  a  somewhat  in- 
ferior kind,  yet  it  possesses  the  elegance  of  form  so  charac- 
teristic of  Roman  art. 

The  ornaments  of  this  pottery,  though  simple,  are  very 
diversified  ;  sometimes  formed  of  bands  of  semicircles  or 
circles,  made  probably  with  compasses,  sometimes  by  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  with  lines  drawn  from  the  half-circles 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels.  Some  are  ornamented  with 
■wavy  intersections  and  zig-zag  lines,  while  on  others  the 
ornament  is  formed  by  raised  points  encircling  the  vessels  in 
bands,  or  grouped  into  circles,  squares,  or  diamond  patterns. 
In  other  examples  the  ornament  was  more  simple,  consist- 
ing merely  of  parallel  or  crossed  lines.  Lines  crossed  dia- 
mond-wise, like  net-work,  were  also  commonly  found. 

The  vessels  were  of  various  sizes  from  9  in.  to  2  in.  in 
height,  holding  from  a  quart  to  less  than  a  gill  in  measure. 
They  are  chiefly  made  of  a  hard  dark  slate-coloured  ware, 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  snaps  and  flies 
out,  probably  from  the  clay  being  mixed  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  silicious  matter.  Some,  however,  were  of  a  red 
porous  pottery,  and  some  of  a  coarse  white  kind.  The  in- 
dentures at  the  sides  of  many  specimens  were  probably 
formed  upon  them  by  the  thumb  of  the  potter  when  unbaked ; 
in  others  of  the  same  class,  but  more  neatly  finished,  the 
indentations  appear  to  have  been  made  by  some  instrument ; 
a  smooth  polished  pebble  found  in  one  of  the  kilns,  and 
which  fitted  some  of  the  hollows,  was  probably  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Some  Roman  coins  were  dug  up  at  Cadnam,  in  the  Forest, 
which  one  of  the  workmen  informed  me  were  contained  in 
just  such  "a  thumb  pot,"  as  he  called  it ;  a  similar  one  was 
dug  up  at  Winchester.     I  aliso  find  in  tho  volume  of  the 
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Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  recording  the 
Salisbury  Meeting,'  a  drawing  of  a  vessel  found  in  a  barrow, 
almost;  precisely  similar  to  some  found  among  the  New  Forest 
Pottery.  Now  it  happens,  curiously  enough,  that  I  have  an 
almost  exactly  similar  vessel,  a  well  burat  «m  of  thin  red 
pottery,  in  height  i\  in.,  while  its  largest  diameter  is  2J  in.,  a 
very  trifling  variation  from  the  size  of  the  one  found  in  the 
barrow  near  Beckhampton.  I  find  too  on  one  of  the  plates 
of  drawings  (Y.)  illustrating  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  barrows,  &c.,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Merewether,  late 
Dean  of  Hereford,  given  in  the  same  Volume,  the  drawing  of 
a  fragment  of  a  small  ampulla  of  somewhat  coarse  pottery 
found  in  a  barrow  near  Silbury  Hill,  which  is  precisely  the 
same  shape  as  several  specimens  found  in  tlie  New  Forest 
kilns. 

A  small  vessel  full  of  silver  Roman  coins  was  dug  up  at 
Amberwood  (about  half-Ar-mile  from  the  site  now  under  con- 
sideration), which  one  of  the  workmen  informed  me  was 
exactly  the  shape  of  a  vase,  of  which  he  found  several  nearly 
perfect  examples.  Ono  of  the  coins  I  know  to  have  been  of 
Valens,  and  one  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  as  they  were  ex- 
hibited before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

From  these  coincidences  we  may  infer  the  probability  of 
these  vessels  being  manufactured  at  the  Forest  potteries. 
1  was  disappointed  in  my  hope  of  finding  any  tools  used  by 
the  workmen.  About  a  pound  of  corroded  sheet  lead,  and 
a  lump  of  iron  (about  half  a  pound  in  weight),  but  so  cor- 
roded as  to  render  it  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its 
use,  were  all  that  we  discovered.  The  only  coins  found 
were  two  pieces  of  Hadrian  in  large  brass,  and  three  small 
brass  coins  of  the  lower  empire,  one  of  which  crumbled  to 
pieces  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  ;  the  other  two  were  of 
Victorinus,  who  reigned  in  Gaul,  and  probably  in  Britain, 
from  A.D.  265  to  A.D.  267  ;  but  aa  all  the  coins  bore  traces 
of  hating  been  long  in  circulation,  they  were  probably  lost 
at  the  kilns  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  third  century.     How 
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long  these  potteries  continued  in  use  after  this  period  must 
be  left  to  conjecture,  but  they  probably  were  worked  till  the 
Romans  abandoned  Britain,  and  it  is  uot  impossible  they 
might  have  been  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  after  that 
event. 

In  one  of  the  potteries  we  found  a  mass  of  clay  apparently 
ready  mixed  and  ground  together  for  use.  The  district  of 
the  Forest  where  these  potteries  are  situated  is  where  the 
lower  Bagshot  Sands  with  their  clays  crop  out,  probably 
part  of  the  same  bed  which  is  still  used  by  the  potters  at 
Aldershott,  and  Verwood,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Avon. 
Upon  comparing  the  present  style  of  pottery  made  there  at 
this  time  with  the  specimens  found  in  the  Forest,  we  are 
struck  with  the  great  superiority  of  the  ancient  over  the 
modern,  both  in  design  and  hardness. 

Potteries  probably  extended  at  intervals  for  miles  through- 
out the  Forest,  and,  no  doubt,  more  remain  to  be  discovered. 
Besides  those  at  "  Crock  Hill"  and  "  Island  of  Thorns,"  I 
found  traces  of  kilns  at  Anderwood,  Sloden,  and  Pitt's  In- 
closure,  from  all  of  which  specimens  liave  been  obtained  of 
various  degrees  of  fineness  and  perfection. 

Traces  of  potteries  have  also  been  more  recently  found  by 
Mr.  Wise,  in  Oakley  Inclosure,  Lower  Hat,  Ashley  rails,  and 
near  Linwood.  He  also  explored  a  mound  in  Pitt's  In- 
closure which  I  had  not  examined,  and  which  he  describes 
as  "  remarkable  for  the  number  of  kilna  placed  close  togetiier. 
There  were  five  ranged  in  a  semicircle,  and  pnved  with  sand- 
stone."  Close  to  the  Westernmost  kiln  were  found  only  the 
necks  of  various  unguent  bottles,  while  the  Easternmost  oven 
seemed  to  have  been  used  only  for  baking  a  coarse  red 
panchion,  on  which  a  cover  with  a  knob  for  a  handle  was 
fixed ;  of  these  were  found  an  enormous  quantity.  Mr.  Wise 
also  found  there  "  two  heaps  of  white  and  fawn  coloured 
clay,  and  red  earth  placed  ready  for  mixing,  and  another 
heap  of  the  two  clays  mixed  for  the  immediate  use  of  the 
potter." 

Mr.  Wise  found  also  a  kiln  with  more  perfect  bricks  than 
I  had  discovered,  on  some  of  which  the  finger-marks  of  the 
workmen's  hands  could  plainly  be  traced.  I  also  found  the 
handle  of  a  vessel  (which  is  now  in  the  Hartley  Museum, 
Southampton)  on  which  the  graining  of  the  skin  of  the  work- 
man's thumb  can  plainly  be  seen.    Mr.  Wise  also  found  a, 
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strainer  or  colander,  a  funnel,  some  fragments  of  mock 
Samian  ware,  part  of  a  lamp,  and  some  beads  of  Kimmeridge 
clay,  which  help  to  prove  the  Roman  origin  of  the  kilns  ; 
the  iron  tools  of  the  workmen  had  dropped  into  the  furnace, 
and  were  much  melted  ;  he  also  fouud  the  plank  upon  which 
the  claj  had  been  tempered,  the  wood  of  which,  he  sup- 
poses, owed  its  preservation  to  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the 
soil,  and  was  in  a  semi- fossilized  state. 

There  are  few  who  now  ascribe  these  and  the  other 
potteries  mentioned,  to  any  other  period  than  the  Romano- 
British,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Roach  Smith  was  the  first  to  deny 
the  so-called  "  Samian  "  a  British  or  Italian  parent^e,  and  to 
assign  it  to  the  Gaul.  If  we  may  assume  that  the  vase 
previously  noticed  as  found  with  the  skeleton  at  Beckhampton 
was  made  at  the  potteries  of  this  district,  it  favours  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  in  operation  at  least  as  late  as  tlie  en  d 
of  the  fourth  century ;  the  interment  at  Beckhampton 
being  of  the  Roman  period,  and  subsequent  to  the  days  of 
Constantine,  when  the  Pagan  rite  of  cremation  fell  into 
disu.se. 
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Bj  WILLIAM  COPELAND  BORLAS^  U.A..  F.S.A. 

Theee  are  still  some  parts  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
■where,  as  m  the  case  of  Dartmoor,  the  bones  of  the  country 
protruding  through  the  skin  have  effectually  baffled  every 
effort  of  the  farmer  to  follow  his  plough  through  their  tree- 
less desolate  wilds.  It  is  true  tliat  of  late  years  a  more 
determined  foe  has  arisen  in  the  person  of  the  stone-cutter, 
M'ho  not  content  with  overturning  the  tolrnen  at  Constenton, 
has  driven  hia  quarries  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Clieese- 
wring  itself,  thereby  having  already  partially  overturned, 
and  still  threatening  wholly  to  upset,  one  of  the  most  weird 
and  curious  of  Nature's  relics.  But  still  many  a  bold 
"karn"'  remains  untouched;  its  summit  surmounted,  it 
may  be,  by  a  Cyclopean  fortress,  or,  it  may  be,  by  the  caii-n 
of  some  pre-historic  lord  of  the  soil,  whose  now  tenantlasa 
homestead  is  sure  to  be  found  somewhere  hard  by  on  the 
hillside  beneath,  orergrown  with  fern  and  heather,  and  seem- 
ingly scarce  worthy  of  a  passing  glance.  It  is,  indeed, 
remarkable  that  while  the  memorials  of  the  dead^the 
cromlechs,  the  circles,  and  the  monoliths — have  secured  so 
large  a  share  of  the  antiquary's  time  and  ingenuity,  the 
homes  of  the  living  have  been,  until  recently,  comparatively 
speaking,  overlooked.  Plans  and  drawings  have,  in  somo 
few  cases,  been  forwarded  to  the  local  societies,  and  by  them 
published  in  their  Journals  ;"  but  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  compare  and  to  classify  such  habitations,  much  less  to  dig 
to  their  foundations  and  examine  their  contents.  As  I  fult 
sure  that  it  was  by  this  latter  method  only  that  a  clue  could 
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be  gained  to  the  mode  of  life  pursued  by  the  inhabitants,  to 
the  ethnology  of  the  race,  and  to  the  approximate  date  of 
occupation,  I  aet  to  work  upon  a  few  of  the  more  promising 
Bpecimena.  How  far  I  may  have  succeeded  ;  whether  or 
not  I  may  have  opened  a  passage  for  one  ray  of  historic 
light  to  steal  in  on  these  "  Children  of  the  Western  Mist,"  it 
will  be  for  fiiture  researches  to  determine. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  plans  and 
drawings  which  accompany  this  paper,^  that  in  treating  gene- 
rally of  Cornish  hut-circles,  we  are  in  reality  dealing  with 
two  distinct  types  or  classes  of  structures — the  one  far 
simpler  in  plan  and  apparently  far  more  primitive  in  con- 
struction than  the  other.  Whether  we  are  to  regard  them 
both  as  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  people  at  different 
stages  of  progressive  culture,  or  whether  the  more  finiahed 
groups  (which,  by  the  way,  are  only  met  with  west  of  Hayle), 
were  the  abodes  of  a  pai-ty  of  settlers  on  the  promontory  of 
Bolerium,  more  advanced  in  masonic  skill,  is  a  question  we 
can  scarcely  hope  to  set  at  rest.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  is 
to  recognise  the  distinctive  features  in  either  class,  and  tlioii 
pass  on  to  consider  a  few  of  the  more  characteristic 
examples. 

The  main  point  of  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  the 
ruder  specimens  of  the  Eastern  district  are  all  detached,  those 
of  the  West-country  are  (with  very  few  exceptions)  closely 
attached  to  each  other.*  In  the  latter  case,  the  hut-cham- 
bers are  all  seen  to  nestle,  as  it  were,  in  the  thickness  of  a 
surrounding  wall,  more  or  less  massive,  and  sometimes 
defensible.  In  the  former,  each  hut  stands  by  itself,  in  the 
centre,  or  at  the  side  of  an  enclosure  so  uniformly  depressed 
and  so  large  in  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  it  was 
ever  intended  to  serve  any  other  purpose  than  a  boundary 
of  land  or  a  fence  for  cattle.  In  cases,  however,  where 
defence  was  necessary,  we  have  evidence,  as  at  Grimspound 
in  Devon,  and  probably  also  at  Castallack,"  and  elsewhere,  in 
Cornwall,  that  the  builders  of  the  detached  lints  also  could 
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sometimes  raise  their  cattle  fences  into  wails  of  considerable 
height  and  marvellous  solidity.  Other  distinctive  features, 
such  as  the  relative  height  of  the  stone  walls  of  the  huts 
themselves,  and  the  presence  of  subterranean  structures  in 
or  near  the  Western  examples,  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel ; 
meanwhile  two  points  of  similarity  between  the  classes  are 
obsei-vable  in  the  lines  of  upright  stones  which  frequently 
are  seen  to  stretch  over  the  downs,  or  form  enclosures  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  artificial  terraces  or  plat- 
forms levelled  out  of  the  hill  sides  in  close  proximity  to  them. 

Having  thus  very  briefly  noted  these  class  distinctions, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  examine  some  few  of  the  more  per- 
fect examples  of  each  group,  recording  as  we  go  on  such 
discoveries  made  in  or  around  them  as  may  tend  to  throw 
light  on  their  origin  and  use.  Firstly,  then  (though  they 
are  probably  the  more  recent),  we  will  consider  what  I  shall 
term  the  hut-dusters  of  the  Western  district. 

Generally  speaking,  these  are  to  bo  found  on  the  suuny 
elope  of  a  prominent  eminence,  varying  in  aspect  from  S.W. 
to  S.B.  Among  the  peasants  and  miners  they  are  known 
by  a  name  which  deserves  remark.  They  are  called  "  The 
aid  men's ''  dwellings,"  local  tradition  pointing  to  them  as  the 
habitations  of  an  early  race  of  miners,  whose  surCaoe  works 
for  tin,  generally  to  be  found  in  an  adjacent  valley,  are 
styled,  in  like  manner,  "  The  old  men's  vjorkiiufs."  The  name 
which  tliey  bore  in  the  Cornish  language  was  simply 
descriptive  of  their  present  appearance — "  Crellas "  or 
"  Crowlas  "  being  equally  appropriate,  whether  it  signifies, 
as  Gwavas  says,  "the  round  green  spots,"  or,  as  Borlase 
suggests,  "  the  green  folds  or  pens."  In  many  places  the 
sites  of  these  ancient  towns,  though  now  partially  or  entirely 
demolished,  may  be  detected  at  a  distance  by  the  immense 
piles  of  stones  pillaged  from  older  walls,  which,  in  clearing 
the  ground  for  cultivation,  have  been  gathered  together  to 
form  the  modern  hedges.  Indeed  it  was  in  this  manner  that 
I  was  first  guided  to  the  remains  of  a  hut-town  at  Bodinar", 
in  the  parish  of  Sancreed,  4  miles  N.W.  of  Penzance,  some 
features  of  which  are  worthy  of  note. 

The  site  in  this  case  selected  for  the  settlement  was  ele- 

*  See  Mt.  BiiDt'B  PopuUr  BomuiceB.  Borl&se'a  Paroch.  Vem.,  US.,  p.  22,  and 
S«coii<l  kHm,  p.  111.  in    Kdmond's  "Lamd's   Bnd    Diatiict," 

*  I'TsriouB  naticea  of  Bodinar  ocxsnr  in      p.  i7.  /  ~~  r 
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rated,  and  tlie  prospect  most  extensive,  commanding  to  the 
Southward  the  greater  part  of  Mount's  Bay  and  the  laod 
intervening.  Terraces  artificially  levelled,  not  for  defence, 
but,  seemingly,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  a  rustic  plough, 
skirt  tlio  ascent,  while  a  narrow  sunken  lane  winding  through 
them  leads  to  the  dwellings  above.  Of  the  number  of 
these  dwellings,  existing  even  within  the  memory  of  man, 
the  present  ruins  represent  but  a  fraction.  Small  levelled 
plots,  surrounding  tliose  that  still  remain,  afiford  excellent 
grazing  for  cattle,  a  purpose  for  which  they  were  no  doubt 
designed.  One  structure  moie  perfect  than  the  rest  I  have 
selected  for  illustration.  (N'os.  1  and  2.)  It  is  placed  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  town,  and  consists  of  two 
fontiguous  oval  enclosures,  the  larger  41  ft.  by  36,  the 
smaller  one  32  ft.  by  19.  The  entrance  to  the  former  faces 
iS.S.E.,  and  two  rude  pillars,  each  6  ft.  high,  guard  the  passage 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Observing  that  chambers  existed 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  larger  circle,  I  caused  these 
to  be  cleared  out  in  the  summer  of  last  year.  These,  vvhich 
are  indicated  in  the  plan,  1  found  to  be  three  in  number,  of 
various  lengths,  but  averaging  4  ft.  in  breadth.  All  three 
opened  into  the  central  court  by  narrow  doorways,  2  or  3  ft. 
wide,  the  jambs  of  which  were  still  in  their  places.  The  end 
of  each  chamber  vras  semicircular  and  exhibited  some 
attempt  at  the  overlapping  mode  of  structure  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak.  The  depth  of  vegetable  mould  ex- 
humed from  the  chambers  made  it  pretty  clear  that  the 
roof  had  in  each  case  consisted  of  turf,  or  thatch,  supported, 
it  may  be,  on  wooden  rafters  springing  from  the  walls  at  a 
height  not  exceeding  5  ft.  from  the  floor. 

The  following  notes  on  the  constniction  of  this  hut-cluster 
■will  be  applicable  generally  to  all  the  other  hut  masonry  of  this 
class.  The  outer  wall  of  the  larger  circle  was  faced  externally 
with  immense  granite  blocks,  in  Kome  cases  8  ft.  long,  placed 
contiguously  to  each  other,  and  lixed  on  their  edges  in  the 
natural  soil.  These  enclosed  and  supported  a  bank  of 
smaller  stones  and  rubble,  in  this  case  not  exceeding  6  or  8  ft. 
liigh,  though  soractimes,  where  defence  was  aimed  at,  it 
reached  double  that  height.  Internally,  this  outer  wall 
(which  served  also  fur  the  back  wall  of  the  chambers,  and 
branched  off  to  form  the  partitions  between  tliem)  consisted 
of  hedging  stones  neatly  fitted  together  without  mortflr,  and 
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■was  strengtliened  here  and  there  by  upright  pillars  or  joints, 
sometimes  as  much  as  4  ft.  in  height.  la  the  case  of  the 
smaller  circle  adjoining,  a  low  bank  of  earth,  not  2  ft.  high, 
had  been  faced  on  either  side  with  stones  set  on  edge,  the 
thickness  of  the  whole  averaging  3  ft.  How  huts  of  this 
description  were  covered  in,  if  they  ever  were  so  at  all,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  In  this  instance  a  great  depth  of 
vegetable  mould  in  the  interior  indicated,  perhaps,  that  turf 
rising  in  the  form  of  the  stone  beehives,  and  supported  by 
poles  lashed  together  or  other  framework  of  wood,  had 
formed  the  original  roof.  During  the  work  of  exploration 
small  quantities  of  burnt  earth  and  ashes  were  taken  from 
the  floors  of  the  chambers,  together  with  pebbles  from  the 
sea  shore,  which  some  may  regard  as  cooking  stones,  like 
those  of  the  Assinaboins,  or  "  Stone-boiling,"  Indians.* 

Although  not  very  successful  myself  in  the  case  of 
the  Bodinar  Crellas,  I  found  on  inquiry  that  previous  ex- 
plorers had  met  with  better  fortune.  Thus,  from  an  old 
inhabitant,  I  learnt  that  during  the  removal  of  another  of 
the  huts,  which  he  remembered  to  have  been  built  of  stone, 
"  like  a  bee-bult,  with  a  lintel  over  the  door,"  a  "  stone 
saucer"  had  been  found,  and  with  it  "a  round  stone  which 
resembled  a  man's  head."  From  the  foundations  of  the  same 
hut  were  taken  up  "the  ashes  of  a  fire,  and  small  copper 
coins."  From  another  man  I  gained  the  information  that 
a  second  hoard  of  copper  coins,  like  the  first,  but  in  much 
greater  quantity,  was  brought  to  light  some  years  ago,  under 
a  flat-stone  in  the  lane  leading  up  to  the  village.  Of  these 
I  was  able  to  obtain  three,  which  proved  to  be  third  brasses 
of  Victorious,  Tetricus,  junr.,  and  Probus  (265  a.d.  to  282). 
Others  of  like  date  have  been  picked  up  in  ploughing  the 
level  platforms  before  alluded  to.  I  may  mention  that  two 
stones'  throw  S-W.  of  the  huts  there  existed  in  1738,  when 
Jtorlase  visited  Bodinar,  a  subterranean  structure  known  as 
the  "Giant's  Holt."' 

*  See  Tf  lor'a  "  Eaily  History  of  Hod-  exlemaliy  to  the  Are,  vrhenaa  in  the  case 

kind,"  p.  266.    Supposed  traces  of  atoD»  of  the  AJninBboitu  b  hole  xras  dug  to  the 

boiling  were  found  by  the  Hon.  W.  0.  ground,  into  wbicb  a  akio  wu  inserted  to 

Stanley,    F.S.A.,    ia    a    hut'Circle    oD  form  the  pot, and  the  water  in  it  wu  then 

Holyhead    mountain,  and  oIro   by  Dr.  boiled  by  the  insertion  of  the  hot  atones. 

BUickmore  in  a  doiDB-ihaped  pit  habita-  Our  pebblea  arenot  auffloiant  evideneeof 

tioa  near  Salisbury.    It  is  evident,  how-  bo  rude  a  practice. 
eier,    from    many  examplei,   that  our  '  Neither  Mr.  Edmonds  (author  of  Om 

'Cornish     hut-pottery      was     subjectod  "Lonil's  End  District")  nor  myself  Iultb 


lor  myself  Iultb 
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The  presence  of  a  bee-bive  hut  at  Bodiaar  may  next  lead 
us  to  examine  the  nature  and  construction  of  a  few  of  these 
remarkable  buildings,  fonning,  as  they  do,  so  instructive  a 
feature  in  earJy  architecture,  and  so  common  a  one  in  the 
hut-dwellinga  of  the  British  Isles.  Of  these,  West  Cornwall 
possesses  one  or  two  unusually  good  specimens.  One  of 
the  most  perfect  has  been  so  admirably  planned  and 
figured  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Blight'  that  no  illustration  need  here 
be  given.  It  is  situated  in  a  marshy  valley  at  Bosporthennis, 
in  the  parish  of  Zeunor.  Formerly  it  vraa  one  of  a  much 
larger  group,  now  demolished;  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  it  was  itself  pei'fect,  the  stone  dome 
being  covered  in  by  a  mound  of  earth.  In  internal  diameter 
it  measures  13  ft.  B.  and  W.,  by  13  ft.  10  in.  N.  and  S. ; 
and  the  height  in  the  centre,  when  perfect,  must  have  been 
8  or  9  ft.  By  a  doorway,  3  ft.  10  in.  high,  and  3  ft.  8  in. 
'wide,  it  is  connected  with  a  second  chamber  oblong  in  form. 

This  entrance,  "5J  parva  licet  componere  magnis,"  cannot 
but  remind  us,  both  in  the  cyclopean  appearance  of  its, 
masonry,  and  the  massive  stone-work  that  abuts  on  it,  of  the 
close-jointed  walls  of  Cortona,  and  the  far-famed  door-cae© 
at  Myceuse.  Besides  this  one,  the  hut  is  provided  with  two 
other  means  of  exit,  placed  on  the  S.W.  and  N.  sides ;  the 
former  high  enough  for  a  person  to  pass  under  upright,  the 
other  only  2  ft.  7  in,  high. 

The  beehive  structure,  as  it  has  been  termed,  consisted  in 
the  West,  in  its  most  p-imitive  form,  of  successive  layers  or 
courses  of  stone,  each  overlapping  the  one  beneath  it,  until  a 
single  stone  was  sufficient  to  complete  the  apex  of  the  dome. 
The  manner  in  which  each  stone  was  poised  on  the  one  im- 
mediately below  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  proves  how  skill- 
fully the  builders  could  adapt  to  their  work  the  ponderous 
and  unhewn  materials  at  their  disposal.  The  lower  layers 
consisted  of  square  blocks  of  no  great  breadth  or  thickness, 
overlapping  each  other  only  in  a  very  slight  degree.  The 
upper  stones,  on  the  contrary,  were  often  of  considerable 

been  mceemtul  in  diacoveiiag  the  where-  were  on  the  floor,  uid  a  dnun  waa  boaatth 

■bouts  of  this  cave,  though  Diinple  tradi-  it.    Inserted  m  the  bam  wait  ia  a  stune 

tioD  of  itBurvJTeB  in  the  □eighbouihood.  with    a    cavitj  in  it  for   hand-grinding. 

I  found,  howBTer,  a  amali  stone  structure  The  "  stone  saucer"  and  "  round  stone  " 
in  one  of  the  hedges,  which  may  have 


vGooj^lc 
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length, — tbeir  outer  extremities,  or  backs,  being  sufficiently 
heary  to  counterpoise  the  weight  imposed  on  their  inner  ■ 
ends,  which  sometimes  protruded  as  much  as  2  ft.  into  the 
building,  and  were  strengthened  hy  pinners  between.  Thus, 
while  the  inside  of  the  hut  was  often  pretty  symmetrical,  the 
outside  presented  a  rugged  and  irregular  appearance,  though 
in  most  cases,  no  doubt,  this  defect  was  hidden  by  a  mound 
of  earth  reared  over  the  whole. 

I  have  said  "  in  its  most  primitive  form ;"  for  we  have  one 
instance  in  West  Cornwall  of  a  hut,  roofed  in  the  beehive 
fashion,  still  perfect,  and  displaying  such  a  decided  supe- 
riority of  construction  as  at  first  lead  me  to  suppose  it  to  be 
a  modem  erection.  Taking  into  consideration,  however,  its 
surroundings,  and  allowing  that  one  side  (previously  destroyed 
by  mining  operations)  has  been  rebuilt  more  recently  to 
render  it  serviceable  as  a  cattle-shed,  I  now  do  not  hesitate 
to  regard  it  as  a  genuine  ancient  structure  (No.  3).  It  is  to 
be  found  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  immediately  South  of  Ding 
Dong  Mine,  in  the  parish  of  Madron,  and  has  never  been 
figured  or  described  before.  A  semicircular  wall,  which  in 
Greece  would  be  termed  cyclopean,  60  ft.  in  circumference, 
and  7  or  8  ft.  in  height,  encloses  a  bank  of  earth  and  stones. 
At  one  end  of  this,  a  low  entrance,  3  ft.  wide,  opens  into  a 
passage  chamber  (a)  18  ft.  long  by  5  ft.  in  width,  roofed  in 
with  8  granite  blocks,  and  corresponding  precisely  to  the 
other  ancient  caves,  or  "  vaus,"  as  they  are  termed,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  bank  a 
second  door-way,  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  opens 
into  a  building  (b)  9  ft.  square.  On  entering  and  looking 
up,  the  roof  is  seen  to  be  formed  of  a  few  enormous  stones 
placed  in  the  following  manner ; — The  walls  of  the  rect- 
angular area,  after  rising  perpendicularly  for  4  ft.  are  spanned 
at  each  corner  by  long  blocks  of  granite  placed  transversely 
across  them.  Above  these,  again,  is  a  second  layer  of 
similar  stones,  their  length  being  parallel  to  the  walls  beneath, 
and  their  ends  resting  on  those  below  them.  It  now  required 
only  a  single  stone  to  fill  in  the  aperture  in  the  centre.  For 
this  purpose  a  fine  flat  block  of  granite  was  chosen ;  and, 
thus,  the  simple  dome  was  completed  at  a  height  of  nearly 
8  ft.  from  the  floor  below.  The  proximity  of  this  hut  to  a 
mine  (c)  traditionally  worked  "  before  the  coming  of  Christ," 
renders  the  discovery  of  it  the   more  remarkablo.     For  at 
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knowledge  of  its  whereabouts  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Troun- 
■  son,  C.  E.,  of  Penzance. 

When  compared  to  beebive  structures  such  aa  these,  those 
of  Dartmoor  and  Eastern  Cornwall  scarcely  deserve  the 
name.  So  small  are  the  latter  that  they  have  been  com- 
pared to  "  cupboards,"  and  so  rugged  are  they  on  the  inside 
that  they  could  scarcely  have  served  for  the  habitation  of 
man.*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Brownwilly,  however, 
several  more  perfect  ones,  ou  a  larger  scale,  are  still  to  be 
met  with.  Indeed,  there  are  said  to  be  seven,  the  where- 
abouts of  which  are  known.  One,  in  especial,  at  Femacre 
(No.  4),  nearly  square  in  its  ground  plan,  measures  8  ft.  in 
length,  by  7  ft.  in  breadth,  and  is  7  ft.  6  in.  high.  Whether 
this  is  in  reality  an  ancient  building  is  open  to  question ;  but, 
even  should  we  regard  it  as  recent,  it  points  to  the  survivid, 
in  that  vicinity,  of  this  mode  of  building ;  and,  doubtless, 
represents  to  us  all  the  characteristics  of  the  more  primitive 
ones  from  which  it  derived  its  origin.  The  "  culver  house  " 
(Columbarium),  or  dove-cot  at  lower  Bussow  in  the  parish  of 
Towednack  (No.  5)  is  another  example  of  the  survival  into 
modern  times  of  this  self-same  beehive  construction,  in  con- 
junction, too,  with  the  old  dry  masonry.  The  dome  in  this 
case  is  formed  by  8  layers  of  stone,  each  overlapping  the 
one  below  it.  It  is  18  ft.  in  height,  and  in  its  low  door-case 
and  the  rude  stone-work  which  surrounds  it,  might  pass  for 
a  Sardinian  "Nurhag,"  or  an  Irish  round-tower  of  Mr. 
Petrie's  earliest  period. 

The  overlapping  structure,  though  best  adapted  for 
circular  buildings,  was  not  confined  to  these.  It  was  the 
universal  mode  of  construction  in  the  case  of  the  subter- 
raneous chambers  already  alluded  to.  One  of  these,  enclosed 
(like  the  Irish  examples)  by  a  rampart,  and  situated  at 
Trelowarren,  afTords  an  excellent  example  oF  this.  It  has 
been  admirably  figured  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Blight,  in  the  "  Archteo- 
logia."*  The  walling  stones,  in  this  case,  as  in  others, 
gradually  approaching  each  other,  from  either  side  of  the 

'  Mr.  Spence  Date,  F.R.S,,  in  bU  pnper  valuables  being  found  ia  vtj  of  t]i«M ; 

on  the  AotiquitieB  of  Dartmoor,  priDt«d  but,  rb  aahea  have  beeo  fouod  in  ibem,  it 

in  the  Transactions  of  the  DeraDehire  seems  more  renaonable  to  suppose  thsm 

Aasociatjon,  1871,  observes  (p.  £01)  with  places  for   the   fire,    which   could   ant 

regard  to  the  beehives ;"  There  is  every  safely      be     llfthted     in    the     adjoining 

reason  to  ^lak  that  the;  were  places  for  tbatohed  encioaura. 

keeping  stores  of  food  or  other  valued  pos-  *  Vol.  zL 

sesoions  in."    I  know  oE  no  instance  of  ^^             , 
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passage,  with  almost  the  regularity  of  an  arch,  are  finalj 
spanned  by  a  single  stone,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
key-stone,  both  in  inversely  supporting  and  consolidating  the 
walls  on  which  it  rests. 

It  is,  indeed,  when  we  descend  into  these  underground 
structures  (many  of  which  were  dwellings  in  as  true  a  sense 
as  those  on  the  surface')  that  we  see  the  masonry  of  our  hut- 
dwellers  in  its  greatest  perfection. 

During  the  summer  months  of  the  years  1863,  1864,  and 
1868,  I  busied  myself  in  exploring  a  structure  of  this  kind 
at  Chapel  Euny  in  the  parish  of  Sancreed,  which  possessed  an 
additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  contained  a  large 
subterranean  "  beehive  "  but.  An  account  of  this  was  read 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ;  but,  in  order  to  make  the 
accompanying  plan  {No.  6)  intelligible,  and  to  point  to  some 
of  the  discoveries  I  then  made,  I  must  here  recapitulate  a  few 
of  the  details.  A  passage  chamber  (a),  40  ft.  long,  and  from 
6  to  7  ft.  high,  was  roofed  in  with  granite  slabs,  averaging 
in  breadth  from  2  to  7  ft.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
entirely  filled  with  fine  dry  earth,  reaching  close  up  to  the 
under-faces  of  the  roofing  stones,  it  was  not  discovered  until 
the  other  chambers  had  already  been  cleared  out.  At  the 
south-western  end,  a  low  narrow  passage,  9  ft.  long,  and 
about  3  ft.  high  (b),  communicates  abruptly  with  the  surface. 
At  its  other  extremity,  a  third  chamber  (c),  also  passes  to 
the  surface  by  a  gentle  ascent,  where  the  entrance  is  marked 
by  an  upright  atone.  A  fourth  chamber  (D),  4  ft.  high  and 
the  same  in  width,  branching  off  at  right  angles  at  the  junc- 
tion of  A  and  c,^  leads  into  the  beehive  hut'  (e).  This  bee- 
liive  hut  is  a  more  perfect  specimen  than  tliat  at  Bospor- 
thennis  ;  but,  in  many  respects,  the  two  structures  are 
precisely  similar ;  and  the  doorways  are  so  much  alike  ^  that 
the  single  drawing  (No.  7)  might  almost  serve  for  them 

'  In  West   Cornwall   tiisj  are   very  explored  similar  discoveriea  have  be«D 

common.      In   addition   to   Trelovarrea  made.    Those  in  ittMes  1  have  myaeU 

and   VAuptt  fvny,  we    maj  name  Tre-  explored. 

woof  {-i),  Hotcamcrll,  Prndien,   Boditiar,  '  Tile  chamber  D  ie  10  ft.  long. 

ChyioiHer.  Caiital\aak,  Tramenheer  (Hul-  '  Diameter  15  ft 

lion),   Bodeait  Veor,    Bray,    Polhanogon  '  Compare  the  sketch  marked  No.  7 

(St.  Keveme).  Rosemoiran,  Bomaan,  and  nilh  the   door   oaKa   at   Boeporthennia 

Treveneagufl.    At  the  lattdr  plaoe  were  Rgured  in  Mr.  Barnwell's  paper  in  the 

diacoTered  pottery  (Boma  with  the  cher-  Areb.    Csmbrenais,     third     series.    No. 

roil  pattern,  ai  aUo  at  the  buta  at  Carae  iziiv. ;    and    also    in    Blight's   Comish 

in  Zptiticir),  flints,  ashes,  bones  of  animals,  Churches,  p.  H'i.     For  a  drawing  of  the 

Bpindle- whorls,  qiiemB,    niullere,  imple-  beehive    hut   see    i'mooedings   ot    the 

ments  of  itod,   &b.    In  all  the  ot^et*  Society  of  Antiqoariea,  Nov.  20,  IS^Sv  [  . 
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both.  This  fact  is  important,  since  it  not  only  affords  proof 
of  the  contemporaneity  of  the  surface  dwellings  with  the  sub- 
terranean ones,  but  shows  also  that  the  inhabitants  were  in 
possession  of  a  distinctly  recognised  style  of  masonry,  which, 
as  induction  accumulates,  may  perhaps  one  day  serve  to 
distinguish  these  structures  wherever  they  are  to  be  found. 

The  drawing  (No.  8)  represents  the  lower  entrance  of  the 
narrow  passage  marked  b;  it  is  3^  ft.  high  by  2^  ft.  wide. 

The  method  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture at  Chapel  Euny  was  clearly  to  be  made  out  during  our 
explorations.  A  trench  about  half  the  required  depth  had 
been  sunk  in  the  natural  soil.  Witliin  this  the  building  had 
been  completed  to  its  full  height.  A  bank  of  earth  had  then 
been  heaped  over  tlie  whole,  completely  concealing  it  from 
view.  The  floors  of  the  chambers  had,  in  each  case,  been 
drained  by  channels  having  their  outlet  at  P. 

During  the  removal  of  the  earth,  with  which  the  long 
chamber  a  had  been  (purposely  to  all  appearance)  filled,  the 
following  objects  were  found  : — 

1.  A  fragment  of  a  small  ornamental  vessel  of  Samian 
ware. 

2.  An  iron  crook,  or  fish-hook,  and  another  iron  object, 
possibly  a  nail. 

3.  An  iron  spear-head,  2^  in.  long. 

4.  A  circular  perforated  stone,  of  the  type  known  at  pre- 
sent as  spindle-whorls.* 

6.  Several  flat  pieces  of  a  corroded  substance. 

6.  Whetstones,  raullers,  pebbles,  ashes,  teeth  of  animals, 
red  pottery,  black  pottery  of  three  kinds,  some  thin  and 
roughly  glazed,  others  thick,  rudely  ornamented,  and  smoked ; 
all  wheel-made,  and  apparently  parts  of  culinary  vessels.' 

Lastly,  from  the  centre  of  this  long  passage,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fused  tin  very  rich  in  quality.  Near  it  was  a 
large  granite  block  covering  a  sink  in  the  drain. 

i'rom  the  first  six  of  these  discoveries  we  may  fairly  infer 
an  occupation  of  this  place  in  Romano-British  times,  i.  e., 

'  A  BecoDd  one  viag  nf terwurdg  found.  about  1 6  in.    At  the  top  ii  a  portion  of 

•  A  wortman   on  the  spot  haa  mooe  the  hole  into  which  the  Krain  wa«  poured. 

discovered  and  brought  to  me  a  broheo  The  under  etone  of  aBitniliu' millfidiilost 

piece  of  the  upper  or  revolving  etoue  of  perfect,  w«a  found  at  Chyeoirtor,  July, 

u  granite  mill.     It  ia  neati;  grooved  on  ls'3.    A  flint,   perforated    by  an    iron 

the  outside,  and  the  uniier  face  (which  inetrumsnt  broken  off  in  the   hole,  has 

worked  round  on  the  lower  »toue)  a  con-  been  fouud  lately  at  Chapsl  Euny,  inelcM 

cavo.     Ita  diameter  when   perfect  waa  proximity  to  the  cave.  , 
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somewhere  between  the  first  and  fifth  centuries  after  Christ 
— the  articles  found  being  precisely  similar  in  character  to 
those  taken  from  villages  ascribed  to  this  period  in  other 
districts.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that,  while  in  the  "  wheems" 
of  Scotland,  and  especially  in  one  at  Arbroath  in  Forfar- 
shire,' the  caye  at  Chapel  Euny,  and  similar  structures  else- 
where in  Cornwall,  have  their  exact  counterpart  in  ground 
plan  and  section,  that  there  also  Komano-British  remains, 
such  as  Samian  ware,  have  been  discovered,  and  that  in  one 
case  a  piece  of  well -moulded  Roman  architecture  had  actually 
been  inserted  into  a  "  wheem"  '  wall.  From  the  discovery  of 
the  tin*  we  may  further  draw  the  inference  that  the  occupiers 
of  this  cave  were  smelters  ;  if  not,  that  the  cave  itself  was 
used  for  this  purpose.  As  a  consequence,  there  must  have 
been  miners  among  them  also,  who,  no  doubt,  obtained  the 
ore  in  some  ancient  and'  extensive  stream  works  in  the 
valley  below.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  local  tradition  pointed 
out  the  place  as  one  where  "  the  old  men  "  had  smelted  their 
tin,  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  that  metal  of  some  kind 
had  been  left  there,  that  persons  had  actually  sunk  pits  in 
search  of  the  long-hidden  treasure. 

And  here  let  me  notice  that  so  little  is  known,  and  so 
much  has  been  conjectured  on  the  subject  of  early  Cornish 
mines  and  miners,  that  any  facts  which  explorations  among 
these  "old  men's  dwellings"  may  furnish  us  with  must  be 
of  the  greatest  value.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  find  in 
these  caves  and  villages  traces  of  industry  at  a  period  utterly 
lost  to  history  and  tradition — traces,  not  of  the  Fhosnicians, 
nor  of  the  Jew-miners  of  King  John's  time,  but  of  genuine 
Romano-British  civilization,  at  a  time  when  the  tin  must 
have  found  a  ready  market  (if  for  the  production  of  bronze 
alone)  amid  the  decaying  splendour  of  the  Roman  world. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  Le  Neve  Foster  for  the  suggestion 
that  some  at  least  of  the  stone  hand-mills  found  in  these 
huts  may  have  served,  as  they  still  do  in  the  Italian  Alps, 

for  kindly  exsmming  tiiia  mat&l 
From  him  I  leun  "  that  it  can. 
,1.  211.  Suniaii  wsre  was  fnund  in  »  Bista  of  oxide  of  tin,  with  Boms  mettltio 
"  Pict'a  bouse  "  at  Pttcur.  in  ScotUnd.  tic,  and  trocea  of  nine,  iron,  and  organlo 

*  Wbeem — from  the  Qaelio  uami. — a  m&tt«r  ; .  - .  that  it  wa>  probably  once 
cava  or  vault.  "Fogou"  or  "vow  "is  altogether  a  masa  of  metallic  tin,  gradu- 
the  Comub  equivalent — a  name  bj  which  ally  oxidiaed  from  witliout;"and  that  it 
the  cave-dwellingB  are  atitl  known.  n  anilai'  in  origin  to  Ukat   known  m 

4  I  have  to  uiank  Mr.  J.  U.  Colltne,       "Jews' house  I' 
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for  pounding  the  ore  previous  to  its  being  subjected  to  the 
fire. 

Besides  the  undei^round  chambers  at  Chapel  Euoy,  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  plan  (No.  6)  that  the  settlement  consisted  also 
of  several  hut-dwellings  on  the  surface,  while  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  are  traces  of  levelled  platforms  as  at  Bodinar. 
No  vestiges  of  fortification  are  observable,  pet^iaps  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  Caer  Bran  (the  King's  Castle), 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  commands  a 
splendid  view  over  the  Land's  End  district.  One  of  the 
surface  structures  (o),  is  of  a  type  which  coanects  this 
village  at  Chapel  Euny  with  others  which  now  deserve  our 
special  attention. 

The  hut-town  of  Chysoister,  or  Chysauster,  lies  on  the 
Southern  slope  of  the  hill  between  the  place  of  that  name 
and  higher  Caraequidden  in  the  parish  of  Gulval*  Ruinous 
heaps  still  indicate  its  site,  which  formerly  covered  the 
whole  hill-side,  occupying  several  acres  in  extenL  Among 
these  may  be  found  the  remains  of  an  underground  structure 
200  yards  South- West  of  the  principal  group,  and  artificial 
terraces,  here,  as  elsewhere,  skirt  the  ascent.  That  portion 
of  the  hut-town,  which  still  remains,  consisted,  as  far  as  can 
at  present  be  made  out,  of  eight  or  ten  hut-clustei-s,  placed, 
with  a  view  perhaps  to  greater  security,  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other.  Each  and  all  of  these  display  so  great  a 
similarity  in  general  arrangement,  in  size,  and  in  mode  of 
construction,  that  I  have  selected  one  only  (No.  9)  for  illus- 
tration ;  and  a  brief  description  of  that  will  serve  to 
convey  an  idea  of  all  the  others.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  of  1873  I  caused  this  cluster  to  be  carefully 
cleared  out  to  its  foundations.^  Stones,  which  had  evidently 
fallen  from  the  walls,  were  replaced  as  far  as  possible  in 
their  former  positions,  and  thus  the  group  is  now  in  some 
measure  restored  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  before  the 
roofs  were  first  put  on.  It  consists  of  an  oval  enclosure, 
95  ft.  long  from  out  to  out,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  consi- 
derable breadth  in  some  places,  with  chambers  nestling  in 
its  thickness,  all  of  which  open  into  a  central  court.  Near 
the  gateway  this  wall  reaches  a  height  of  9  or  10  ft. ;  and, 
at  certain  points,  especially  on  the  Northern  side,  traces  of 

'  The  odjiHiiiDg  cluster  (Na  10)  ittll  r» 
UDB  uueiplared.  , 
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a  rampart  are  observable,  with  a  trackway  round  it,  sur- 
moimted  by  a  parapet  still  2  or  3  ft.  in  height — a  feature 
still  more  clearly  defined  in  an  adjoining  cluster.  [An  eleva- 
tion of  this  latter  cluster,  showing  the  gateway  and  basement 
stones,  is  given  in  No.  10.]  The  site  for  the  whole  had  been 
levelled  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill — the  hut-chambers  on  the 
Northern  side  having  their  floors  considerably  lower  than  the 
natural  soil,  while  those  opposite  them  had  their  foundations 
laid  on  made  ground. 

Enteriug  No.  9,  on  the  S.S.E.  side,  by  the  gateway  (a), 
we  pass  by  a  passage,  narrowing  from  X2  ft.  to  6  ft.  wide, 
and  through  a  wall  16ft.  thick,  into  the  central  court- 
yard (b).  Turning  to  the  right,  we  first  of  all  ascend  by  a 
paved  way  into  the  circular  hut  (c),  14ft,  in  diameter.  This 
proved  on  exploration  to  be  paved  throughout ;  and  in  the 
centre,  indications  of  the  hearth  appeared  in  the  numerous 
wood  ashes  and  burnt  earth  which  strewed  the  floor  and 
penetrated  beneath  it.  Near  the  hearth  was  placed  a  square 
block  of  stone,  apparently  the  old-accustomed  seat  beside 
the  long-extinguished  embers.  Amongst  the  ashes  were 
fragments  of  coarse,  black,  wheel-made  pottery,  similar  to 
that  from  Chapel  Euny,  a  hand  muller,  and  a  curious  little 
broken  stone,  ornamented  at  the  side,  the  use  of  which  I 
cinnot  guess,  unless  it  served  as  a  pulley-block  to  suspend 
the  kettle,  or  to  sharpen  a  pointed  instrument.  From  the 
scarcity  of  stone  in  the  area  of  this  hut,  it  can  hardly  have 
possessed  a  roof  of  that  material.  The  walls,  seemingly, 
reached  a  height  not  exceeding  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  from  thjs 
stage  upwards  it  is  possible  that  poles  resting  "  on  the 
circular  basement,  brought  together  at  the  top,"  and  covered 
with  turf  or  thatch  (in  the  manner  indicated  for  the  Bart- 
moor  ones  by  Mr.  Kelly  ^)  completed  the  roof. 

Proceeding  further  round  the  same  side  of  the  court,  we 
next  arrive  at  a  narrow  doorway,  3  ft.  vride,  opening  into  a 
long  curved  chamber  (d),  having  a  second  exit  into  tlie 
court  at  the  further  end.  A  rude  stone  partition  at  one  time 
divided  this  hut  into  two  parts,  each  about  1 5  ft.  long,  and 
6  ft.  or  7  ft.  broad.  The  floor  was  lower  than  that  of  the 
circular  hut,  and  more  rudely  paved.  Under  the  paving, 
pits  had  been  suuk,  perhaps  for  drains ;  ashes  strewed  the 
floor,  but  there  was  ao  sign  of  pottery. 

J  " TrannotiiHia  of  tba  DsTonihire  Anodilion,"  IStfS,  pwtT.  p-  tC     ^,,1., 
VOU    XXX.  Z  Z  O 
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Five  feet  from  the  Southern  end,  the  workmen  discovered, 
in  the  Eastern  wall,  a  narrow  entrance,  2  ft.  wide,  with  a 
pillar  on  either  side,  opening  into  a  most  remarkable  little 
structure  (e).  It  is  oval,  7  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  9  in.  broad,  and 
built,  like  the  caves,  partly  in  an  excavation  in  the  natural  soil. 
The  ordinary  walling  rises  to  a  height  of  4  ft.,  above  which 
a  layer  of  stones  point  inwards  to  receive  a  "  beehive " 
roof.  Eight  of  these  roofing-stones  are  still  in  their  place, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  dome  we  removed  from  the 
interior.  Numerous  fragments  of  black  pottery  were  found 
on  the  clay  floor,  and  in  the  S.E.  comer  was  a  curious  little 
pit,  with  perpendicular  sides,  1 6  in.  deep,  and  the  same  in 
diameter.     A  large  lump  of  ashes  lay  at  the  bottom. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  use  of  this  strange  little 
hut,  it  is  clear  that  the  interior  had  frequently  been  subjected 
to  strong  heat,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  pit  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  cooking  operations.  Fei'haps  a  fire 
was  kindled  in  it,  and  one  of  the  larger  vessels,  portions  of 
some  of  which  were  blackened  with  fire,  set  over  it  to  boil. 

The  next  enclosure  that  deserves  our  attention  is  the 
spacious  oval  (f)  immediately  opposite  the  gateway.  It 
measures  26  ft.iong  by  18ft.  broad,  and  all  traces  of  a  roof 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  entrance  ia  6  ft.  wide,  and 
a  few  stones  set  in  order  across  the  Eastern  end,  seem,  from 
the  ashes  on  the  rude  pavement  round  thera,  to  have  formed 
the  fireplace.  Near  the  doorway  a  rough  granite  block  was 
discovered,  with  an  artificial  cavity,  (10  in.  in  diameter  and 
4  in.  deep),  scooped  out  in  its  face.  Several  mullera  found 
with  it  had  doubtless  been  used  in  the  cavity  for  hand- 
grinding.  If  we  may  indeed  consider  this  as  the  mill '  of 
the  establishment,  the  wide  entrance  was  perhaps  intended 
to  admit  the  rude  conveyances  bringing  in  the  grain.  Por- 
tions of  a  granite  boulder,  2  ft.  in  diameter,  used,  perhaps, 
in  grinding,  not  com,  but  tin  ore,  may  be  observed  lying  in 
tlie  courtyard  outside. 

Coming  round  to  the  S-W.  side  of  the  cluster,  traces  of  a 
small  hut,  with  a  hearth  and  ashes,  were  discovered  at  a  ; 

'  Tn    the    coireapnnrliDg   hut    Id   &  through  it  averaging  from  3  ■□.  to  6  in, 

Himiliu-I;    nrrange'l    olunter    at    Boeullu,  in  diameter.     The  upparbceof  theetone 

HTOong   the   juving  stones,  1  dug  up  s  ma  Bmooth,  and  i(a  form  nidalj  circular, 

much    larger   mill-atone,   broken    acrosa  Burnt  earth,  pottery,  chMTed  Wood,  uid 

the  centre.     The  entire  Btone  in  thia  case  a  muDor  lay  Dear  it 
«>a   3  ft.    broad,    nith   a    hole  drUIed 
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and  at  n,  in  the  thickDeas  of  the  rampart,  we  found 
a  seventh  and  last  chamber,  7fl.  in  diameter,  whose  stone 
roof  fiaUing  in  had  crushed  out  the  door-posts,  which  we 
replaced  at  a  distance  of  2  ft.  apart.  The  floor  had  been 
divided  into  partitions,  by  layers  and  courses  of  stone.  Imme- 
diately outside  this  chamber  was  a  rough  trough,  near  which 
lay  a  piece  of  metal,^  which,  though  not  sufficiently  fused, 
had  clearly  passed  through  the  fire.  From  this  fact  it  may 
be  inferred  that  here,  as  at  Chapel  Euny,  smelting  had  been 
carried  on.  At  £  was  a  pit  Slled  with  clay,  more  or  less 
burat,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  a  muller  or  hammer-stone.' 
The  lower  stone  of  a  quern,  1  ft,,  in  diameter,  was  found  at 
the  same  place. 

Having  thus  given  the  details  of  the  exploration  of  Chy- 
soister,  it  only  remains  to  notice  the  striking  similarity  which 
exists  in  the  ground-plan  of  this  cluster  and  others  in  the 
vicinity.  At  Chapel  Euny,  at  Bosullo  (also  explored  by 
me  some  years  since),  at  Mulfra,'  and  elsewhere,  we  have 
precisely  the  same  central  court,  with  the  side  chambers  in 
precisely  the  same  positions  opening  into  it.  Should  the 
ethnologist  ask — "  Is  an  arrangement,  so  distinctive  and 
peculiar,  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  1 "  it  will  interest  him  to 
learn,  if  he  does  not  know  it  already,  that  in  some  parts  of 
Carnarvonshire,  as  at  Voel  Rhiwen,  and  Llanllechid,  there 
are  early  enclosures,  described  by  Mr.  Ellis  Owen  in  the 
"Archieologia  Cambrensis,"'  the  ground-plans  of  which  might 
actually  pass  for  those  I  am  describing.  Indeed,  by  merely 
altering  the  names  of  places,  his  descriptions  of  them  would 
suit  those  on  our  West-Cornish  hills.  The  significance  of 
this  fact  becomes  still  more  striking  when  we  find  that, 
where  the  Webh  examples  have  been  explored,  the  articles 
discovered  have  been  the  same  as  in  our  own.  Querns  and 
grinding-stones,  more  or  leas  rude,  pebbles,  spindle-whorls, 
whetstones,  stone  fire-places  and  seats,  smelting-places,  and 
even  Samlan  ware  and  late  Roman  coins,  have  been  the 

*  I  MO  indahted  to  the  Henre.  Bolitlio,      wont  into  their  mrtiics,  probably  b;  ths 
who  kiudl;  caused    it   to   be  snalyEed      workiug   of   ths    pebUea  in   them  lor 
for  me.  for  the   laformatioa   that  tlus      pouoding  paint  or  other  subataccea. 
nieta]  is  that  known  to  the  smelten  ai  '  The  sattletnent  at  Hulfra  Uea  on  tiie 

"  Jew'B-boiwe  tin,"  and  contaioa  oiaety  per       Sonth  side  of  the  hill  of  that  name.  One 
t.  of  tin.  oliuter  is  very  perfect.    A   tall   atone, 

left  ehi.  high,  studs  at  the  gate  uf 
another. 
•  VotiiL 
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objects  which  have  been  met  with  by  Mr.  Stanley  during  his 
researches  into  those  near  Holyhead.*  On  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  this  comparison  I  will  not  dwell ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  hare  pointed  out  the  identity  of  the  structures 
and  their  contents. 

With  regard  to  the  fortification  exhibited  in  the  structure 
of  the  hut-clusters  of  West  Oomwail,  it  appears  that  where 
no  hill-castle  existed  in  the  vicinity,  strength  sometimes 
formed  a  part  of  the  design  ;  whereas,  when  one  was  close 
at  hand,  no  such  necessity  arose,  the  inhabitants  betaking 
themselves  with  their  goods  inside  the  lines.  Thus  Chy- 
woone  Cafltle '  is  provided  with  hut-structures  all  round  the 
iuner  wall,  the  refuges,  no  doubt,  of  the  villagers  of  Bosullo, 
an  undefended  hut-settlement  immediately  below,  and  from 
which  a  paved  way  runs  direct  to  the  castle.  It  would  be 
foreign  to  my  subject  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  account 
of  this  splendid  camp-of-refuge "  at  Chywoone.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  while  the  Cyclopean  masonry  of  the  inner  ram- 
part is  far  finer  than  any  other  in  the  West  of  England,  it 
jirecisely  corresponds  with  that  of  the  hut-clusters  just 
described. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  do  hill-fortrees  was  near  by, 
the  enclosing  walls  of  the  villages  sometimes  rose  to  a  cao- 
siderable  height.  Thus,  at  Chy-gwidden,  in  the  parish  of 
,  Sancreed,  they  measured  from  12  to  15  ft.  high,  including 
a  parapet  on  the  top.  This  place,  though  now  almost 
demolished,  was  tolerably  perfect  when  Br.  Borlase  visited 
it  in  1752.  From  his  MS.  notes  made  on  the  spot,^  it 
appears  to  have  measured  from  out  to  out  150  ft.  in  length, 
by  120  ft.  in  bieadth.  Outside  was  a  ditch  19  ft.  broad,  and 
beyond  it  a  small  vallum  or  counterscarp  6  ft.  thick.  The 
inner  wall  was  16  ft.  wide,  and  the  courtyard  about  90  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  entrance,  which  faced  the  S.E.,  was 
"through  a  large  portal  8  ft.  wide,  across  which,  as  a  lintel, 
lay  formerly  a   large  flat  stone,"  then,  "  fallen   into    the 

'  "  Memoirs  of  remaiiu  of  wwient  dwall-  he  tMa,  "  u«  wonderfully  well  built, . . 

inga  in  Holjhead  iBland,"  b;  tho  iion.  uid  (be  «tjle  o(  iU  maionrj  gmxl,  .  . 

W.    0.    Stanle;,    M.P.,    F.S.A.,  part  i.  tbe  atonea  fitdog  to  euh  other  u  id  tfa« 

pp.  17,  IS;  part  ii.  pp.  T,  19,  20.  old  EtruBcaa  inlla  at  Cortona" — From 

*  See  liorlaw'i  Antiquitiw  of  Com-  two  US.  letters  to  the  lata  Duke  ot 
wall,  edit,  i.,  pi.  uiv.  p.  Slti.  Northumbiirland. 

*  Sir  Oaidoer  Wilkinson,  after  havinj  '  Farooh.  Mem.  MS. ,  p.  22,  and  MB. 
Tinted  the  Cornuh  antiquities  ftnd  those  Exoursion  Book,  both  in  m;  poaaeauon, 
of  Dartmoor,  oburvn  ;  "  I  have  aean  no  in  the  library  at  Castls  Uomeck. 

camp  or  fortlike  CbQun."     "Tbewalla,"  ,  -    li\Ci[  ' 
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passage."  The  "barracks,"  as  the  Doctor  terms  the  side 
chambers,  were  placed  round  the  court  "  in  a  circular  plan," 
and  measured  respectively  in  diameter  15  ft.,  24  fl.,  12|  ft., 
and  12  ft  Altogether  this  must  have  been,  when  the 
Doctor  wrote,  a  lai^r  and  more  perfect  hut-cluater  than 
any  in  the  oeighhourhood  at  the  present  day.  At  present, 
nothing  remains  of  it  but  a  portion  of  the  Northern  wall,  with 
two  large  granite  boulders,  as  at  Chysoister,  lying  in  the 
area.  The  spot  where  it  stands  is  known  as  the  "  gear,"  or 
castle,  croft.  In  clearing  away  the  ruins,  an  old  man  informed 
me  that  ashes  and  pottery  were  found,  and  with  them  several 
little  thick  copper  farthings  with  the  figure  of  a  man  upon 
them.  These,  I  have  reason  to  suspect,  were  third  brass 
Horaan  coins,  like  those  at  Bodinar. 

Other  examples  of  early  enclosures  more  or  less  fortified, 
with  ruins  inside,^  and  yielding  querns,  pottery  and  ashes, 
might  be  cited  from  the  same  neighbourhood.  It  is  now 
time,  however,  to  pass  on  to  the  second  class  of  hut-circles, 
or  those  which  belong  especially  to  the  Eastern  districts. 

These  Eastern  huts,  as  we  have  observed  before,  differ 
from  the  Western  ones,  first,  in  that  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  detac/ied  from  each  other,  and,  secondly,  ia  tbeii- 
inferiority  of  construction.  In  many  instances  they  bear  so  * 
strong  a  resemblance  to  those  of  Dartmoor,  that  any  light 
that  may  be  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  the  one  may  be  ex- 
pected to  elucidate  also  that  of  the  other. 

The  fortified  hill  of  Kam  Brea  (No.  11),  near  Redruth," 
has  been  so  fully  and  accurately  described  by  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  that  I  need  do  no  more  than  point  out  that  it  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  those  entrenchments  usually  acknowledged 
to  have  belonged  to  the  early  British  inhabitants,  shortly 
prior  to  the  final  establishment  among  them  of  the  Koman 
arms,  and  the  Komano-barbaric  civilization.  Here,  as  in 
the  splendid  Caer  Caradoc  on  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  the 
ramparts  follow  the  convolutions  of  the  hill,  the  ground  plan 

■  One  of  theu,  kt  Caitallaak,  iii  the  See   Proceedings  of  the  Sodel/  of  An- 

pariah  of   Paul,  hu  been  dsBcribed  b;  tiquariea.  May  16,  1867. 
Mr.  Blight,  in  the  Jouni&l  of  Ihe  Kojal  ■  See  to  eieellent  paper  on  Kara  Bri 

Institution  of  ComwiU,  for  186B,  No.  iv.  (or  Kam  Brea),  by  Su-  Qsidnar  Wilkin- 

It  bean  a  Btrong  reeemblanoe  to  some  of  bod,  in  the  Forty-aaoond  Annual  Report 

the  DsTom^ire  "  pound*."    The  lover  of  the  Royal  lonjtute  of  Comwall,  ISUO, 

atone  of  a  mill   waa  found  there,  and  p.  17,  ApjieDdii  I- 
Tariout  other  aitiolei  in  a  cave  near  by. 
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and  the  comparative  height  of  the  walls  being  adjusted  to 
the  general  contour  of  the  surface,  and  its  adaptability  for 
defence.  Thus,  while  the  entrenchments  on  the  S.E.  side, 
where  the  gateway  seems  to  have  been,  are  remarkable  for 
their  thickness  and  strength  (the  hill  on  that  side  being  a 
gradual  declivity),  those  to  the  Northward  are  in  some  places 
scarcely  perceptible,  the  precipitous  descent  on  that  side 
affording  a  sufficient  natural  protection. 

Of  the  settlement  within  the  lines,  I  was  able  to  make 
out  the  positions  of  several  huts  in  the  places  indicated  in 
the  accompanying  plan.  Five  or  six  of  these  were  in  fairly 
good  preservation,  but  in  tlieir  ground-plan  they  are  by  no 
means  invariably  circular.  One  hut,  for  instance  (a),  imme- 
diately under  a  pile  of  rocks  at  the  Eastern  end  of  the  camp 
is  (but  for  a  corner  rounded  off  on  the  South  side),  a  perfect 
square — the  sides  measuring  19  ft.,  and  the  entrance,  as 
usual,  facing  the  E.S.E.  It  consists,  at  present,  simply  of  20 
granite  blocks  fixed  upright  in  the  natural  soil.  Of  the 
basement  of  a  circular  hut  there  is  a  good  example  at  B, 
40  paces  from  the  Eastern  wall,  and  due  West  of  the  Dun- 
stanville  Column.  Its  internal  diameter  is  25  ft.  6  in.  N. 
and  S.,  by  24  ft.  E.  and  W.  The  wall  is  composed  of  a  low 
bank  of  earth  2  or  3  ft.  high,  and  4  fl.  thick,  faced  on  the 
interior,  and,  in  some  places,  on  the  exterior  also,  with  slabs 
of  granite  set  on  edge.  The  entrance  is  E.S.E.  Twelve  ft. 
to  the  S.E.  is  a  similar  hut-circle  (c)  more  dilapidated  ;  and 
midway  between  these  two  and  the  square  hut  before  men- 
tioned are  ruins  of  low  walls  arranged  in  a  rectangular  form. 
Another  group  of  huts,  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  lies  oa 
the  opposite  side  of  the  camp  at  d  ;  and  a  remarkably  per^ 
feet  circular  basement  occurs  at  e,  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  nearly  the  SJime  as  that  at  B. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  its  general  features,  the  camp  con- 
taining these  detached  hut-circles  belongs  to  the  class 
attributed  to  the  early  Britons.  The  conclusion  that,  even 
if  not  erected,  it  was  occupied  during  this  period,  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1749,  in  the  middle  of  the 
ridge  of  the  hill,  and  within  the  ramparts,  a  hoard  of  gold 
British  coins'  uninscribed,  and  of  the  rude  "biga"  type,  was 

>  A  coin  of  limilar  date,  of  the  "  Cntti  "  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Halahido.  It  wai  ex- 
type,  haa  been  lately  found  Dear  a  but-  hibited  in  the  Uuaaum  formed  at  Um 
oircle  oa  Dartmoor,  and  ix  ia  powoiuoa      Exeter  Meeting  of  the  liutitutii. 
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dieoovered  by  a  labourer  cutting  turf.  That  the  camp  was 
also  occupied  at  a  later  date  may  perhaps  be  indicated  by  a 
second  discovery  made  in  1 744  of  brass  celts  in  company 
with  coins  of  Antoninus,  Constautine,  and  Severua  Alexander; 
and  by  a  third,  made  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  of  a  pint 
of  coins  of  Tetricus  and  the  Urbs-Roma  type,  together 
with  the  head  of  an  animal  in  brass,  and  other  pieces  of 
metal.' 

A  place  of  even  greater  natural  strength  than  Kam  Brea, 
was  the  rugged  hill  of  Rowtor,  near  Camelford  ;  yet  here 
too,  not  content  with  the  bulwarks  nature  had  provided  for 
them,  tlie  inhabitants  reared  a  Cyclopean  castle  or  camp-of- 
lefuge,  as  it  seems,  for  themselves  and  their  herds  in  time 
of  danger.  The  Tor  itself,  grand  in  the  desolation  of  its 
surroundings,  consists  of  two  natural  peaks  of  rock  with  an 
elevated  platform  between  them  300  paces  in  length.  Four 
lines  of  rude  dry  walling,  two  on  either  side,  consisting  of 
massive  stones  sometimes  pitched  on  end,  sometimes  laid  one 
on  the  other,  join  peak  to  peak  ;  while  each  rocky  extremity 
is  itself  surmounted  by  an  immense  accumulation  of  small 
stones — the  one  to  form  the  cairn  of  some  chieftain, — the 
other  an  outwork  to  the  castle  itself,  and  on  which  the  super- 
stition of  the  Middle  Ages  reared  a  chapel  to  St.  Michael. 
And  here  I  must  venture  on  a  speculation  which,  however 
fruitless  it  may  be,  is  not  altogether  an  idle  one.  There  is 
no  part  of  England  of  which  it  may  be  more  truly  said  than 
of  Corawall,  that  its  folk-lore  rises  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct 
mythology.^  The  savans  of  other  countiies  have  found  a 
resting-pLice  for  many  of  their  myths  in  some  real  occur- 
rence of  the  past.  Why  should  not  we  do  the  same  for  the 
Cornish  ones !  When  we  look  at  rugged  fastnesses,  such  as 
Rowtor  and  Trencrobn,*  and  remember  that  it  is  here  that 
the  legends  are  laid,  do  we  not  feel  that,  afler  all,  some  germ 
of  historic  truth  lies  hidden  at  the  root  of  the  tales  of  the 
Giants  1  In  these  Cyclopean  strongholds  may  we  not  have 
the  veritable  castles  of  a  race  of  men,  strangers,  it  may  be,  in 

9  Borlue'l  Ant.  of  CoruwaU,  edit.  L  *  Each  o!  these  tors  poeseasea  its  giantfi. 

pp.  242,  204,  288.  From  the  summit  of  the  former  thegiuit 

*  See  Uolliwetl's  Raniblei  in  Weetarn  (who  uader  the  p&tronage  of  the  aejnls 

Cornwall  in  the  foolBteps  of  thaOianlB;  had  beeomo  the  devil  himself)  wa»  hurled 

Bottrel'sTntditionsandUaarthetdeStoriee  by  St.  Michael,  and  on  the  latter  dwelt 

of  West  Cornwall,  1st  and  2nd  leriea,  and  the  giant  heroea  of  most  of   the  West 

Hiint'e  Romances  and  Drolle  of  the  Welt  couatiy  droUa,  foes   to    thuae    on    St. 

of  Eughuid,  let  and  2ud  euriee.  Miobaers  Uuunt.                                      I 

■oogle 
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the  land,  or  it  may  be  the  progemtore  of  the  Celtic  people, 
■whom  subsequent  generations  have  raised  iato  the  Olympus 
of  their  crude  oral  myths,  and  invested,  as  of  necessity,  with 
superhuman  attributes  lodged  in  gigantic  forms  1  Is  it  not 
on  these  very  hill  tops  that  the  Giants  roll  about  the  rocks, 
and  wield  their  quoits  "i  Is  it  not  of  the  thievish  and  cruel 
propensities  of  rude  marauding  chiefs,  side  by  aide  witii  an 
inoffensive  agricultural  population  dwelling  around  them,  that 
these  tales  are  told?  And  have  we  not  then,  in  these  weird 
forts  and  the  hut-villages  that  lie  below,  the  very  materials 
out  of  which  would  have  been  developed  just  such  a  mytho- 
logy as  in  the  drolls  and  old  wives'  stories  we  in  truth 
possess  ?     But  to  proceed  : — 

Immediately  below  the  Tor — the  one,  half  a  mile  to  the 
N.W.,  the  other  half  that  distance  to  the  W.S.W. — lie  the 
two  hut -settlements,  Nos.  12  and  13,  we  have  now  to  notice. 
They  are  only  taken,  however,  as  examples  of  many  others 
scattered  over  the  whole  hill  side.  From  the  ground-plans 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  enclosures  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  circumstance  that,  while  in  the  N.W.  one  the  hut 
basements  occur  on  the  line  of  enclosure  itself,  tliose  in  the 
S.W-  one  are  either  contained  within  it  or  immediately  ad- 
joining it  on  the  outside.  In  the  former  the  areas  of  the 
huts  are  larger,  some  measuring  as  much  as  27  ft.  across ; 
while  in  the  latter  from  12  to  15  ft.  is  the  average  diameter. 
The  lai^st  circle  I  measured  lay  near  the  N.W.  group,  and 
was  45  ft.  in  diameter.  Like  those  at  Kam  Brea,  some  of 
the  foundations  display  a  rectangular  plan.  In  a  few  in- 
stances a  small  hut  has  been  attached  to  a  larger  one  ;  and 
where  this  is  the  case,  the  accumulation  of  ruins  in  the  area 
of  the  former  seems  to  indicate  that,  like  those  noticed  by 
Mr.  Bate  on  Dartmoor,'  the  form  was  originally  a  rude  stone 
beehive.  If  so,  the  rudeness  of  structure,  added  to  its  ex- 
tremely small  proportion,  would  make  it  a  very  incommo- 
dious dwelling  for  human  beings.  Indeed  the  construction 
of  these  hut-basements  in  general  is  excessively  rude.  In 
the  case  of  the  larger  examples,  the  banks  of  earth  which 
form  their  walls  have  been  faced  on  both  sides  by  stones  on 
edge  ;  but  in  the  smaller  ones  a  single  row  of  upright  blocks 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  structure,  whatever  it  may  have 
been.     The  contents,  where  they  have  been  explored,  have 

•  See  Ur.  Bite's  paper  previouil;  quoted. 
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been  found,  like  those  oa  Dartmoor,^  to  be  meagre  in  the 
extreme.  The  Rer.  J.  J.  Wilkinson,  who  has  kindly  super- 
intended for  me  the  clearing  out  of  several  of  them,  tells  ma 
that  he  has  discovered,  in  more  than  one  instance,  rough 
paving.  One  circle  had  a  division  across  it,  on  one  side  of 
which  were  numerous  ashes,  and  burnt  stones  foreign  to  the 
soil.  "  One  hut,"  he  adds,  "  was  a  grand  success.  Its 
diameter  was  about  19  ft.,  with  two  stout  upright  gate- 
posts 2  ft.  3  in.  apart,  in  front  of  which,  near  the  centre, 
was  a  perfect  fire-place,  1  fb.  5  in.  by  1  ft.,  and  1  ft.  high. 
On  the  hearthstone  were  remains  of  what  had  been  wood- 
ashes."  '  1  am  not  aware  that  any  pottery  has,  as  yet,  been 
found  in  them. 

The  enclosures  in  which  these  huts  stand  are  generally 
rectangular,  and,  like  those  of  Dartmoor,  are  ft-equently 
subdivided  by  partitions.  They  consist  of  low  banks  of 
stone,  seldom  more  than  30  inches  high,  and  these,  as  I  have 
remarked  before,  are  so  uniformly  depressed,  and  so  widely 
extended,  that  they  could  have  served  no  other  purpose 
tlian  boundaries  of  land  or  fences  for  cattle.  In  some  cases 
these  banks  may  be  traced  for  a  mile  or  more  over  the  plain; 
in  others  they  come  to  an  abrupt  termination  in  a  single  hut, 
as  at  A  in  plan  No.  1 3  ;  and  in  others  again  they  run  direct 
for  the  Tor,  losing  themselves  in  the  blocks  of  denuded  granite 
which  lie  in  and  around  the  entrenchment.  Anything  more 
strange  and  anomalous  than  is  this  network  of  low  banks 
with  circles  dotted  among  them,  arranged  round  the  sides  of 
tliis  fortified  Tor,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  On  the  downs, 
half  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  thein,  where  not  a  single 
liut-circle  or  bank  is  to  be  found,  stands  a  circle  of  the  class 
known  as  Druidical  or  Sacred,  measuring  45  paces  in 
diameter,  and  having  upwards  of  fifty  stones,  nearly  con- 
tiguous, still  in  their  places.  On  the  further  side  of  this 
again,  other  hut  settlements  occur,  showing  the  close  proxi- 
mity in  which  (here  as  in  Dartmoor)  these  structures  lie  to 
monuments  of  the  Megalithic  class.  It  is  a  plain  fact  that 
had  the  builders  of  these  villages  not  regarded  the  sacred 
circle  as  something  inviolate,  they  would  have  removed  the 
stones  to  form  their  own  dweUiugs.     The  inference  must 

*  Sir  QsTdiier  WUkiiuoa  in  the  42nd  '  MS.  Letter,  17  Jul;,  1878. 
Report  ol  the  Kojol  loet,  of  Coranidl, 

lafiO,  p.  3*.  ,—  I 
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either  be  a  comparatively  speaking  conteraporanelty  between 
the  two  classes  of  structure,  or  a  date  for  the  sacred  circle 
more  recent  than  that  of  the  huts. 

As  an  illustration  on  a  larger  scale  of  hut  basements  of 
this  type,  I  have  chosen  two  from  the  southern  side  of 
Sliarpy  Tor,  near  Liskeard.  (No,  14.)  They  form  part  of 
a  much  larger  group,  formerly  extending  over  the  whole 
side  of  the  hill.  The  Northern  circle  (a)  is  22  ft.  in 
internal  diameter,  formed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  entered 
by  a  gateway  18  in.  wide,  with  jambs  on  either  side,  and 
fronting,  as  usual,  E.S.E.  The  Southern  circle  (b),  which  is 
joined  to  the  other  by  a  Trail  and  stones  on  edge,  measures 
20  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  placed  on  a  lower  level.  Its  en- 
trance, 6  ft.  wide,  opens  into  a  platform  levelled  out  of  the 
hill,  reminding  us  of  those  found  in  connection  with  the 
Western  clusters.  The  fortress  on  the  Cheese-wring  hill 
lies  immediately  opposite  this  village,  and  perhaps  served  aa 
a  retreating  place  in  time  of  war. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  my  descriptions  of  these 
early  habitations,  and  it  only  remains  to  see  what  con- 
clusions, if  any,  I  am  justified  in  drawing  from  the  data 
before  me. 

Firstly,  I  think,  in  the  absence  of  any  known  pit-dwellings 
in  Cornwall,  we  may  fairly  regard  the  nlde  detached  hut 
basements  of  the  Eastern  District  and  Dartmoor,  as  the  most 
primitive  examples  we  have  of  the  surface  habitations  of 
domesticated  man. 

Secondly,  that,  from  their  surroundings,  we  may  infer 
their  occupation  by  a  pastoral  people,  herding  their  flocks  in 
pens  on  the  mountain  side,  or  driving  them  into  the  strong- 
holds when  danger  threatened  ;  that  these  people  were  in  a 
low  state  of  culture,  possessing,  with  great  strength,  little 
masonic  skill,  and  that  what  civihzation  they  may  have 
acquired  was  probably  retarded  by  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence,  if  not  by  their  own  marauding  habits. 

Thirdly,  that  we  are  not  without  presumptive  evidence 
that  their  connection  with  the  Mcgalithic  or  Druidical 
monuments  was  something  more  than  tho  mere  proximity  of 
their  villages  to  them. 

Fourthly,  that,  although  their  origin  is  buried  in  obscurity, 
certain  degrees  of  rudeness  are  observable  in  their  construc- 
tion ;  and  that  the  presence  of  some  of  the  bettor  sort  in  an 
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earthwork  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  British  wars,  together 
with  the  discovery  of  coins  of  that  peiiod  there,  leads  to  the 
presumption  that  they  were  still  the  recognised  dwelling- 
places  of  the  people  down  to  the  times  immediately  preceding 
the  Roman  occupation. 

Fifthly,  that  in  the  Western  district  we  have  a  distinct 
class  of  structure  altogether ;  whetlier  pertaining  to  these 
same  primitive  people  at  a  laier  stage  of  culture,  or  the 
abodes  of  a  party  of  settlers — pre-historic  adventurers  in 
tin  mines — there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  sliow  ;  but  that 
even  on  this  question  the  comparative  ethnologist  may  hope 
to  gain  some  few  hints  from  the  fact  that  structures  precisely 
similar  to  them,  even  to  the  minutest  detail,  exist  in  some 
parts  of  Carnarvonshire. 

Sixthly,  that  from  explorations  made  amongst  the  ex- 
amples of  this  latter  class,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  con- 
temporary with  the  subterranean  structures  and  beehive 
huts  found  in  the  same  district,  as  also  with  some  of  the 
Hill  castles. 

Seventhly,  that,  from  a  like  source,  we  derive  the  informa- 
tion that  the  masonry  of  their  builders,  though  without  mortar, 
was  of  no  mean  order,  and  was  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
be  highly  characteristic ;  that  smelting,  and  consequently 
mining,  was  the  employment  of  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
while  others  were  engaged  in  agricultural  labour,  or  in 
grinding  at  home  the  produce  of  their  artificially-levelled 
Jields  ;  that  all  this  time,  however,  they  were  far  from  secure 
from  hostile  encroachment,  and  were  compelled  either  to 
enclose  themselves  by  a  rampart,  or  seek  shelter  in  the 
viciuity  of  a  friendly  camp  ;  that  iron  was  in  use  among  them 
not  only  for  weapons,  but  for  other  implements  also ;  that  they 
made  their  own  wheel-pottery  of  various  qualities,  but  were 
also  acquainted  with  the  Roman  fictilia ;  that  Siimian  ware 
and  late  Eoman  coins  have  been  found  in  their  dwellings; 
and  that,  in  short,  and  apart  from  this  latter  circumstance, 
they  display  just  that  superiority  over  the  hut-dwellers  of 
the  Eastern  district  which  would  be  the  result  of  a  century 
or  so  of  indirect  contact  with  the  civilization  derived  by  the 
provinces  from  Rome.  It  is,  then,  to  this  period  that  I 
would  assign  them.  My  reasons  for  thinking  that  some  at 
least  of  our  Western  "  cairns  "  belong  to  a  like  date,  and  are 
the  sepulcJires  of  these  people,  I  have  already  stated  at 
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length  elsewhere,*  Of  one  fact  with  regard  to  these  people 
I  think  we  may  rest  assured ;  they  were  not  the  savages 
some  would  have  them  to  be.  The  charge  of  utter  barbarism, 
80  often  applied  in  ignorance  and  haste  to  all  that  at  first 
sight  seems  pre-historic  and  past  recall,  cannot  in  fairness 
be  maintained  against  them.  Whether  we  see  them  as 
miners  in  the  streams,  smelters  in  the  caves,  herdsmen  in 
the  paddocks,  husbandmen  in  the  cornfields,  soldiers  on  the 
ramparts,  or  cooks  in  the  kitchen,  they  are  still  men,  not 
merely  of  like  passions  and  like  instincts,  but  of  like  voca- 
tions also  with  ourselves. 

If  then,  in  tracing  the  simple  annals  of  their  daily  life,  we 
can  reinstate  these  early  people  in  that  place  in  civilization 
to  which  (however  immature  their  culture  may  have  been) 
they  appear  in  truth  to  lay  claim,  shall  we  not  draw  from 
the  historian  as  well  as  from  the  antiquary  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  in  these  ruinous  heaps  there  is  still  a  study  worth 
pursuing  ? 

'  "NoBiiia  Comubiio."  Longman,  1873. 
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PICKERING  CASTLE. 

By  a.  T.  CLABK,  Esq. 

The  castle  and  town  of  Pickering  stand  upon  the  southern 
edge  of  the  moors  of  north-eastern  Yorkshire,  where  tlie 
upland  subsides  into  a  broad  tract  of  meadow,  which, 
under  the  names  of  Carr,  Ing,  Marisch,  and  Bottom,  extends 
southwards  nearly  to  Malton,  and  east  and  west  from  near 
Scarborough  to  a  little  short  of  Helrasley.  This  is  the  dis- 
trict known  as  the  Lythe  or  Vale  of  Pickering,  a  designation 
■which  shows  the  early  and  wide-spread  importance  of  the 
castle,  the  chief  seat  of  so  considerable  a  district. 

One  of  the  principal  passes  into  the  Lythe  from  the  north 
is  that  now  occupied  by  the  Malton  and  Whitby  Railway, 
and  down  which  flows  the  Pickering  Beck,  a  tributary 
(tlirough  the  Costa  Beck)  of  the  Rye  and  the  Derwent.  The 
pass  is  rathor  a  rarine  than  a  valley,  and  is  deep,  rocky, 
narrow,  and  winding.  The  castle  occupies  a  rocky  knoll  near 
where  the  pass  opens  out  into  the  plain,  and  stands  a  few 
yards  east  of,  and  100  ft.  or  more  above,  the  stream,  on 
either  bank  of  which  is  built  the  town,  below  and  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  castle. 

The  position  is  a  rocky  headland,  about  70  or  80  ft.  above 
the  town,  and  jutting  out  sharply  towards  the  north  and 
west  into  the  valley.  Thus  two  sides,  covering  nearly  half  the 
area,  are  naturally  strong.  Towards  the  south  and  west  the 
ground  rises  gently,  attaining  to  the  height  of  200  and  even 
300  ft.,  at  distances  of  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles. 
On  these  sides,  therefore,  the  defence  is  artificial,  and  com- 
posed of  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  which  opens  out  upon  tlie 
valley  at  each  of  its  ends.  It  is  quite  dry,  and  from  its  posi- 
tion and  level  was  probably  always  so  :  a  part  of  it  indeed 
carried  the  way  up  to  the  postern. 

The  area  thus  defended  falls  somewhat  towards  the  west. 
It  is  pear-shaped,  the  stalk  being  towards  the  south-west.  Its 
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cross  dimensions  are  about  500  ft.  by  350  ft.  It  is  contained 
within  a  curtain  wall  of  considerable  height  and  strength 
towards  the  town  front,  and  having  upon  its  southern  half 
four  towers.  Upon  the  nortliera  half  were  formerly  two, 
both  of  which  have  disappeared.  The  Keep  and  the  inner 
gatehouse  belong  to  both  divisions,  being  upon  the  line 
common  to  botb.  Within  the  general  area,  and  rather  near  to 
ita  north-eastern  or  larger  end,  is  a  conical  flat-topped  mound, 
wholly  artificial,  and  surrounded  by  a  circular  ditch,  of  which 
a  part  towards  the  east  is  quarried  out  of  the  rock.  Upon 
this  mound  stood  the  Keep,  and  from  it,  ou  nearly  opposite 
sides,  sprung  the  cross  curtain  which  traversed  the  area  in 
almost  ita  greatest  diameter,  and,  with  the  Keep,  divided  it 
into  two  nearly  equal  wards,  to  the  north  and  the  south. 
On  the  outer  or  the  southern  front  of  this  wall  is  a  deep  and 
wide  ditch,  which  extends  from  the  ditch  of  the  mound 
each  way  towards  the  enceinte,  the  eastern  limb  opening" 
into  the  outer  ditch,  and  the  western  upon  the  face  of  the 
low  cliff.  Each  of  these  openings  is,  however,  traversed  by 
the  main  curtain.  Upon  the  southern  and  longer  limb  of 
the  cross  curtain  is  the  inner  gateway,  leading  from  one  ward 
to  the  other,  and  opposite  to  the  outer  gate,  which  is  on  the 
southern  front. 

The  four  mural  towers  already  mentioned  are  all  iii  the 
southern  ward.  They  are.  Mill  Tower,  Eosamond's,  the 
Devil's  Tower,  and  the  Grate  Tower.  Devil's  Tower  contains 
a  postern.  Besides  the  Keep,  Leland  mentions  three  towei's 
in  the  north  ward.  Of  these  the  inner  gate  was  one,  and 
the  other  two  probably  capped  the  two  angles  of  that  ward. 
The  domestic  buildings  in  Leland's  time  were  of  timber,  and 
are  gone.  There  remains  a  chapel,  desecrated,  and  of  which 
the  existing  building  is  of  very  doubtful  date. 

The  Mound  is  76  ft.  diameter  at  the  flat  top,  about  70  ft. 
high,  and  at  its  base  in  the  bottom  of  the  surrounding  ditch 
about  220  ft.  diameter. 

The  Keep,  which  is  placed  upon  its  summit,  was  a  shell 
of  masonry,  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  thick  ;  within  it  is  circular  ;  and  out- 
side, in  part  at  least,  polygonal  ;  and  was  perhaps  originally  a 
nonagon,  with  sides  of  24  ft.  Of  this  slioll  there  remain  two 
fragments,  on  nearly  opposite  sides  of  the  area,  one  35  ft.  long, 
and  containing  two  loops,  the  other  24  ft.,  and  containing  a 
loop  and  a  half.     These  are  at  the  ground  level.     They  are 
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B  ft,  high  and  of  3  in.  opening,  doyetailed  at  the  lower  end, 
.and  having  a  short  cross  member.  Each  is  placed  in  a 
round-headed  recess  of  6  ft.  opening  and  splayed.  The 
fragments  are  about  18  ft.  high,  and  may  have  been  20  ft. 
to  tlie  rampart  walk.  Outside,  the  wall  rises  from  a  low 
plain  plinth.  The  wall  is  of  rude  roughly  coursed  r«bble, 
with  ashlar  dressings  and  quoins  at  the  two  angles  that 
remain.  There  is  a  ledge  or  walk  of  about  2  ft.  broad  out- 
side the  wall. 

Fr'om  opposite  sides  of  the  mound  spring  the  cross  curtains, 
at  a  very  obtuse  angle,  bo  that  a  trifle  more  of  the  base  of  the 
mound  belongs  to  the  south  than  to  the  north  ward.  These 
curtains  are  7  ft.  thick,  and  are  built  upon  the  slope  and 
across  the  ditch  of  the  mound,  being  at  the  deepest  about 
70  ft.  high.  At  present  they  cease  at  the  top  edge  of  the 
mound,  and  do  uot  seem  to  have  been  any  higher,  save  by  a 
parapet,  or  to  hare  abutted  against  the  Keep.  This  is  what 
appears  at  Tickhill  and  Tamworth.  and  perhaps  was  the  case  at 
Berkliampstead.  No  doubt  the  parapet  was  continued  against 
the  Keep  wall,  and  there  may  have  been  a  postern,  as  at 
Hawarden,  where,  however,  the  wall  itself  abuts  upon  the 
Keep.  The  eastern  limb  is  tolerably  perfect  as  far  as  the  coun- 
terscarp of  the  ditch.  It  is  then  broken  down  for  some  feet, 
but  finally  is  seen  to  have  abutted  upon  the  outer  curtain, 
close  to  the  Devil's  Tower.  The  other,  or  western  hmb, 
extends  to  the  inner  gate  tower.  Towards  the  junction  the 
curtain  is  somewhat  thickened  and  very  lofty.  Here  a 
straight  flight  of  steps  ascends  from  the  rampai't  walk  to  a 
second  rampart  higher  up,  so  that  there  are  two  rows  of 
loops,  the  upper  being  in  the  battlement.  Possibly  there  was 
a  wooden  gallery  here  to  give  breadth  to  the  upper  rampart 

The  Gate  Tower  at  which  the  curtain  ends  was  not  a 
gatehouse,  but  a  tower,  as  at  Cardiff",  by  the  side  of  the 
gateway,  but  having  no  communication  with  it.  This  tower 
is  21  ft.  broad  by  16  ft.  deep,  and  had  a  basement  and  two 
stories.  The  gateway,  of  which  it  formed  the  eastern  side, 
was  probably  a  mere  opening  in  the  curtain.  The  further 
side  is  gone,  but  the  tower  side  shows  no  marks  of  vaulting 
or  piirtcullis,  and  has  but  one  rebate  for  the  doors.  Here 
was  a  drawbridge  of  6  ft.  span,  of  which  the  counter-pier 
remains.  From  the  gateway  the  cross  curtain  was  continued 
until  it  abutted  on  the  west  curtain.    All  this  part  is  gone. 
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or  nearly  so.  In  front  of  the  cross  curtain  is  a  ditch,  crossed 
by  the  outer  curtain  at  each  end,  and  running  into  the 
ditch  of  the  mound,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  is 
from  this  ditch  that  opens  internally  the  postern  of  the  Deyil's 
Tower.  This  cross  curtain  is  of  rough  raasonryj  and  at  the 
least  its  lower  part  may  very  well  be  Norman  work. 

Of  the  towers  in  the  outer  ward  the  first  to  be  noted  is 
the  Mill  Towke.  This  caps  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  castle. 
It  is  31  ft.  6  in.  square,  with  walls  10  ft.  thick.  It  has  a 
basement  and  two  upper  stories,  all  once  floored  with  timber. 
It  is  built  of  excellent  ashlai*.  The  basement  cliamber  is  at 
the  ward  level,  but  20  ft.  or  more  above  the  ditch.  It  is 
1 1  ft.  6  in.  square,  and  entered  by  an  acutely-pointed  doorway 
from  the  inner  face.  In  its  outer  face  is  rather  a  singular  loop. 
A  shoulder-headed  recess,  4  ft.  3  in.  broad  and  5  ft.  deep, 
converges  upon  a  loop  of  4  in.  opening,  the  sides  of  which  are 
parallel  for  5  ft.  On  the  splay  of  the  loop,  in  the  scanty 
light  of  it,  some  prisoner  has  carved  a  circle  with  figures. 
Outside,  in  the  west  wall,  is  the  mouth  of  a  small  drain 
from  this  chamber,  which  was  evidently  a  prison.  The  first 
floor  is  at  the  level  of  the  rampart  walk  of  the  outer  curtain, 
and  is  entered  thence  by  means  of  an  external  stone  stair, 
sheltered  by  a  parapet,  6  ft.  6  in.  high.  The  doorway  lias 
an  equilateral  head,  with  deep  mouldings,  beaded  angles, 
and  a  passage  ribbed  transversely.  The  chamber  is 
15  ft.  6  in.  square.  In  the  west  wall  is  a  garde-robe  chamber, 
2  ft.  6  in.  broad  by  10  ft.  long,  looped,  and  with  an  external 
shoot,  flush  with  the  wall.  In  the  south  wall  la  an  equi- 
lateral arched  recess,  with  a  ribbed  barrel  vault  and  stone 
seats,  and  in  it  a  two-light  flat-topped  window,  trefoiled. 
In  the  east  wall  is  a  plain  square-headed  fire-place,  and  a 
door,  also  square-headed,  opening  into  a  well-stair,  which 
ascends  hence  to  the  battlements  and  the  upper  floor.  This 
stair  is  contained  within  a  triangular  projection  from  the 
tower.     It  ends  above  under  a  ribbed  and  domed  covering. 

Rosamokd's  Towkb  caps  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  curtain. 
It  is  of  ashlar,  22  ft.  broad  by  24  ft.  deep,. and  has  no  in- 
ternal projection.  The  floors  were  of  timber.  It  has  a 
basement  about  H  ft.  above  the  court  level,  and  a  first  and 
second  floor.  The  basement,  entered  from  the  ward,  is 
]  0  ft.  by  8  ft.,  and  has  a  single  loop.  The  goi^e  wall,  at  the 
rampart  level,  is  pierced  by  a  gallery  to  carry  the  rampart 
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walk.  This  gallery  descends  and  rises  again  4  ft.,  the  first 
floor  being  so  much  below  the  rampart  level.  This  Soor 
seems  also  to  have  been  entered  by  an  exterior  stair  built 
over  the  lower  doorway. 

The  Devil's  or  Posteen  Tower,  that  N.W.  of  the  Keep,  is 
rectangular  and  of  ashlar,  and  has  exterior  projection  only. 
It  is  22  ft.  broad  by  27  ft.  deep.  The  basement  is  vaulted, 
and  pierced  by  a  postern  passage.  The  inner  door,  pointed, 
opens  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  of  the  cross  curtain  ;  it  is 
now  nearly  buried.  The  outer  door  is  walled  up.  It  is 
pointed,  of  3  ft  6  in.  opening,  and  placed  in  a  square-headed 
recess,  6  in.  deep,  5  ft.  broad,  by  1 0  il.  high,  intended  to  lodge 
the  bridge  when  up.  At  the  foot  of  this  door,  outside,  in  two 
strong  stones,  are  two  holes,  6  in.  diameter,  and  18  in. 
deep,  which  contained  the  wooden  axle  of  the  drawbridge. 
Above  is  a  central  chain-hole  for  working  the  bridge. 
The  chain  must  have  carried  a  yoke  or  sort  of  splinter-bar, 
4  ft.  or  5  ft  long,  with  lateral  chains  fastened  to  the  sides  of 
the  platform.  This  bridge  must  have  had  a  special  pit, 
since  the  way  to  it,  inside  and  outside,  lay  along  the  bottom 
of  the  regular  ditches.  Above  the  door  is  a  cruciform 
loop,  and  above  that  a  plain  one.  The  approach  to  this 
postern  lay  from  the  meadow  north  of  the  castle,  up  the 
mouth  of  the  ditch  of  the  place.  The  first  floor  of  this  tower 
is  entered  by  a  round-headed,  Decorated  door,  with  exterior 
steps,  through  a  mural  passage,  3  ft.  broad  and  20  ft.  long, 
at  one  end  of  which  is  a  garde-robe.  The  front  Soor  is  8  ft. 
by  12  ft,,  with  a  cruciform  loop.  The  second  floor  is  entered 
from  the  rampart.  The  gorge  wall  coincides  with  the  cur- 
tain, and  is  pierced  to  carry  the  rampart  walk.  Projecting 
from  the  curtain,  close  south  of  the  tower,  is  a  very  hand- 
some chamfered  bracket,  pierced  as  the  shaft  of  a  garde-robe, 
and  worthy  of  more  noble  service. 

About  12  ft.  north  of  the  tower,  at  the  junction  of  the 
cross  and  main  curtain,  is  a  rectangular  turret,  about  12  ft. 
square,  and  pierced  for  the  passage  of  the  rampart  walk. 
Its  use  seems  to  be  to  break  the  communication  between 
the  ramparts  of  the  cross  and  main  curtains. 

The  Outer  Gatehouse  Tower,  which  stands  on  the  south 
or  town  front,  between  Rosamond's  and  the  Mill  Tower,  in 
general  construction  seems  of  the  date  of  the  inner  gate. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  gatehouse.   The  curtajn  is  broken 


and  turns  outwards,  forming  two  parallel  walls,  7  ft.  thick  and 
20  ft.  projection.  They  are  12  ft.  apart,  and  between  them 
lies  the  entrance.  In  the  line  of  the  curtain  this  passage 
is  crossed  by  au  acute  arch,  2  ft.  thick,  the  spriaging  15  ft. 
high,  and  abore  this  the  curtain  rises  to  50  ft.,  forming  a  sort 
of  Bcreea,  giving  the  appearauce  of  a  tower  over  the  gate.  The 
flanking  walla,  about  20  ft.  high,  form  a  sort  of  barbican, 
and  no  doubt  protected  the  drawbridge.  A  door  above 
opened  upon  these  battlements.  The  work  is  poor ;  thero 
is  no  portcullis  or  portal  vault.  The  entrance  is  quite 
unworthy  of  the  castle. 

Eeturning  to  the  inner  ward,  no  doubt  the  three  towers 
mentioned  by  Leiand  were  the  inner  gate  tower,  and  two 
upon  the  two  angles  of  the  ward ;  but  these  are  gone,  though, 
probably,  if  the  turf  and  brambles  were  removed,  the  founda- 
tions would  be  seen. 

The  Norman  doorway  may  have  opened  into  one  of  these 
towers.  At  present  it  fronts  a  recess  in  the  curtain  6  ft. 
broad,  barrel  vaulted ;  and  6  ft.  high  to  the  abacus  or 
string  which  marks  the  springing.  The  doorway  was  flanked 
by  two  nook  shafts,  now  gone,  standing  upon  square  plinths, 
and  with  fluted  capitals.  The  architrave  is  highly  ornate, 
having  a  beaded  angle  with  a  moulding  of  pointed  arches 
repeated.  This  looks  like  rather  late  Norman,  and  is  the 
only  bit  of  work  in  the  castle  distinctly  referable  to  that 
period.  The  drip,  if  ever  there  was  one,  is  gone.  There  is 
no  rebate  or  trace  of  a  door.  The  adjacent  curtain  is  low 
and  ruinous.  Here  are  several  corbels,  as  though  to  support 
a  lean-to  rauge  of  buildings.  Near  this  door  is  a  small 
building  which  looks  modem,  with  four  old  lancets  inserted, 
and  a  door  which  seems  copied  from  an  older  one.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  chapel  of  the  castle  which  Leiand  saw,  and 
which  was  served  by  one  chantry  priest.  Grose  calls  it  a 
small  mean  building,  with  some  old  pews  in  it.  It  is  now  a 
potato-store. 

Pickering  Castle  represents  one  great  type  of  Anglo* 
Norman  fortress,  that  is,  a  castle  of  Norman  masonry  upon 
an  Dnglish  earthwork,  for  the  present  walls,  if  not  Norman, 
are  unquestionably  laid  upon  Norman  lines.  Here  the 
mound  does  not,  as  is  more  usual,  form  a  part  of  the  enceinte, 
but  is  concentric,  though  placed  out  of  centre,  like  the  earth- 
work nt  Bnrwick  in  EInicto. 
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No  doubt  the  earthworks  wero  taken  possession  of  and 
walled,  either  late  in  the  eleventh  or  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  in  the  Norman  period,  and  the  mass  of  the  curtains, 
with  the  Keep  and  the  Norman  door,  are  probably  re- 
mains of  this  work.  But  the  whole  fortress  was  rebuilt  in 
the  Decorated  period,  the  mural  towers  added,  the  curtains 
raised,  and  the  place  rendered  stronger.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  on  the  age  of  the  gateways.  They  may  be  Norman 
or  they  may  be  of  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  probably  the 
former. 

The  domeatio  buildiugs  are  said  to  have  been  of  timber. 
They  are  gone.  There  is  no  known  well.  The  castle  mill 
was  upon  the  riyer  a  little  below  the  castle.  The  ditch 
along  the  south  and  west  has  been  nearly  filled  up ;  beyond 
it  is  a  hollow  way  leading  down  to  the  river,  which  may  be 
old,  and  intended  as  a  second  line  of  defence. 

It  is  stated  in  Domesday  that,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
Pickering  (Pickoringa)  belonged  to  Earl  Morcar.  It  was 
then  held  by  the  King,  with  four  berewiclcs  or  appended 
manors,  and  some  chapelriea  or  spiritual  dependencies  of  the 
parish  church.  The  castle  and  its  territory  seem  never  to 
hare  been  alienated  from  the  Norman  Crown.  The  Pipe 
Roll  of  31  H.  I.  mentions  that  Robert  de  Widville  rendered 
account  for  the  "  census  rents  of  the  forest  of  Pinckering." 
In  31  H.  n.,  pannage  was  accounted  for  from  the  forest ;  and 
in  1  R.  I.  rents  were  accounted  for  by  William  Boie  and  Alan 
Fitz  Geoffrey,  probably  the  same  who  occurs  in  the  same 
year  aa  Alan  de  Pikering.  In  33  H.  II.  the  men  of  Pickering 
were  assessed  in  a  "  donum  "  towards  a  royal  expedition,  a 
tax  which  was  from  time  to  time  repeated.  In  9  R.  I.  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Wapentake  and  Town  of  Pickering ;  and 
in  II  John,  a  settlement  was  ordered  of  ttie  boundaries 
between  the  King's  Forest  of  Pickering  and  N.  de  Stuteville's 
forest. 

King  John  was  here  in  Februaiy,  1201 ;  August,  1208  ; 
and  Alarch,  1210  ;  each  time  for  a  day. 

In  45  H.  III.  the  castle  was  held  by  Hugh  le  Bigod 
against  the  King,  with  Scarborough,  which  castle  he  was 
monished  under  the  -Bull  of  Alexander  VI.  to  surrender. 

Henry  III.  granted  Pickering  to  his  son,  Edmund  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  about  which  time  mention  is  made  of  the  Manor, 
Fee,  and  Forestry  of  Pickering.    In  13  Ed.  I.  the  Earl  had  a 
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confirmation  of  the  manor,  castle,  and  forest.  On  the  execu- 
tion and  attainder  of  Earl  Thomas,  Henry,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, had  charge  of  the  castle,  but  on  tJie  fall  of  Edward  II. , 
Earl  Henry  recovered  it.  When  Henry  of  Lancaster  landed 
at  Ravensbum  in  1399,  he  marched  on  and  retook  Pickering, 
then  held  for  the  King. 

King  Richard  II.  was  prisoner  here  before  his  remoTal  to 
Pontefract. 

Peck  enumerates  Pickering  among  the  royal  castles,  and 
says  there  Tvas  a  Steward  of  the  Lordship,  a  Constable  of 
the  Castle,  a  Master  of  the  Game,  and  a  Rider  of  the  Forest. 

Pickering  was  held  for  the  King  in  the  Parliamentary 
struggles,  and  breached  on  the  west  point,  and  dismantled. 
It  seems  never  to  have  been  alienated  from  the  Royal 
demesnes.  The  Crown  held  it  from  the  Conquest  until  it  was 
granted  by  Henry  IV".  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  since  which 
its  history  is  that  of  the  estates  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
of  which  it  still  forma  a  part. 

With  Pickering  Castle  should  be  mentioned  a  very  curious, 
though  nameless  and  but  little  known  earthwork  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  This  is  not  even  laid  down,  as 
an  earthwork,  in  the  Ordnance  Map,  usually  so  accurate, 
though  marked  as  the  site  of  a  station.  It  is  placed 
upon  the  highest  part  of  a  round  grassy  hill,  with  easy 
slopes,  which  rises  upon  the  western  or  right  bank  of  the 
Beck  or  river  of  Pickering,  about  200  ft.  above  the  water, 
and  opposite  to  and  a  little  lower  down  than  the  castle. 
The  position  is  good,  it  is  clear  of  the  ravine  which  opens  out 
just  above  the  town  and  castle,  and  from  it  is  a  rich  and 
extensive  view,  especially  to  the  soutli  and  west,  over  Rysdale 
and  towards  Helmsiey.  The  labour  bestowed  upon  the  work 
is  light  compared  with  that  expended  upon  the  earthworks 
of  the  castle,  though  the  mound  is  the  leading  feature  of 
both,  and  attests  their  common  Saxon  or  early  English 
origin. 

A  central  mound,  90  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  20  ft. 
high,  is  girt  by  a  ditch,  out  of  which  it  rises,  and  upon  the 
outer  edge  of  '^hich  is  a  low  hank.  The  summit  of  the 
mound  is  level,  but  is  surrouuded  by  a  light  circular  bank, 
which  probably  was  heaped  up  to  cover  the  lower  edge  of 
the  timber  defence  or  residence,  which  no  doubt  was  here 
placed.    The  entrance  seems  to  have  been  on  the  south: 
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east  side,  whore  are  marks  of  a  way  across  the  outer  bank, 
and  perhaps  of  a  causeway  over  the  ditch.  The  hill  is  en- 
closcJ,  and  part  of  it  under  the  plough,  so  that  no  traces  of 
any  exteiior  or  appended  enclosures  are  visible.  The  work, 
however,  though  its  general  outline  is  to  be  traced  with 
certainty,  is  much  lowered,  and  its  details  weakened  and 
rendered  obscure  by  time  and  weather.  It  is,  however,  an 
earthwork  of  the  same  general  class  with  Laughton,  Bar- 
wick,  Castleton,  and  others  similar  to  them  in  Yorkshire 
and  elsewhere,  and  with  them  it  deserves  attention.  No 
doubt  it  is  earlier  than  the  castle  mound  of  Pickering, 
and  probably  was  abandoned  when  that  was  thrown  up ; 
perhaps  when  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  owner  enabled 
him  to  found  the  Lythe  or  Lordship  of  Pickering. 
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B;  n.  H.  DRAKB,  U.A.,  Fb-D. 

There  never  was  a  dearth  of  heroes  in  this  fair  Devon  of 
ours,  and  in  tlie  foremost  rank  we  claim  a  place  for  Francis 
Drake,  the  man  whose  exploits  once  rendered  his  name  so 
famous  that  "  none  other  stood  bo  high  at  home  or  abroad," 
and  whose  character  has  been  variously  drawn,  according  to 
the  delineator's  sympathy  or  taste.  In  a  period  of  political 
transition,  every  prominent  man,  in  proportion  to  hia  pro- 
gressive powers,  must  naturally  excite  hostility  among  the 
adherents  to  the  past,  hut  who  can  say  what  would  have 
been  the  present  condition  of  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  had  the  Devonshire  hero  faltered  or  wavered  in  his 
course  t 

It  is  not  our  object  to  repeat  what  is  already  known 
from  printed  biographies  about  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  more 
lately  from  the  vigorous  pages  of  Froude,  but  rather  to 
supplement  what  has  been  done  by  gleanings  that  would 
have  remained  undisturbed  by  the  ordinary  writer,  who  has 
neither  slumbering  traditions  to  awaken,  nor  the  incentive 
of  loyalty  to  a  family  name.  Although  the  date  of  his  birth 
is  doubtful,  it  is  clear  enough  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  born 
at  Croundale,  in  South  Tavistock,  Very  soon  after  his  death 
hia  parentage  was  shrouded  in  mystery.  His  representative" 
was  well  satisfied  to  regard  him  as  the  Buonapartes  did  the 
first  Napoleon,  without  looking  further.  Those  who  wrote 
about  him  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  go  where  genealo- 
gical information  could  be  found,  and  were  then  safe  in 
making  assertions  which  no  one  was  in  a  position,  or  cared, 
to  contradict ;  yet  how  many  favourite  structures  crumble 
before  the  rigour  of  modern  scnitiny!.  By  general  assent 
not  only  was  he  of  the  lower  orders  but  his  line  was  so  far 
wanting  in  antiquity  that  he  ventured  to  borrow  arms  to 

'  S«adiii  the  Historical  fectian  of  the  '  Heralda'  Vititatiou,  1C20. 

Kietcr    mcfeting  of    the    Archicological 

lii»titute,  AufiUBt  1,1873.  ii.lO'jIc 
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hide  the  deficiency  of  a  name  as  essentially  heraldic  as  that 
of  Plantagenet ;  for  we  scarcely  need  the  reminding  that  the 
dr^OD  was  an  ancient  standard  of  England,^  as  of  other 
nations,  in  times  more  remote,  and  Le  Drake,  Drake,  and 
Dragon  were  synonymong.  They  were  severally  and  indif- 
ferently used  in  old  legal  processes,  both  in  Devon  and 
York,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Sir  Francis  Drake 
named  his  first  ship  "  the  Dragon,"  and  was  himself  styled 
the  same  by  his  countrymen  and  by  strangers. 

We  shall  have  to  show  some  advance  beyond  our  pre- 
decessors, by  launching  our  hero  into  life  with  an  authentic 
and  respectable  parentage.  When  a  young  man  he  embarked 
his  savings  in  a  mercantile  venture  and  lost  his  all, 
through  the  treachery  of  the  Spaniards,  at  St.  John  de 
UUoa.  At  that  time  Spain  laid  claim  to  the  Western 
hemisphere  by  Papal  grant  "  The  Inquisition  had  decided 
that  all  heretics  whom  it  could  reach  were  amenable  to  its 
laws."  *  English  property  was  confiscated  and  English 
subjects,  Drake's  kinsmen  and  friends  amongst  them,  were 
cruelly  treated  and  imprisoned.  He  sought  redress  to  no 
purpose,  and  her  Majesty's  letters  in  his  behalf  were  dis- 
regarded. Philip  could,  or  would,  not  interfere  with  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  and  the  spirit  of  the  dauntless  Devonshire 
man  would  entertain  no  craven  submission.  With  confi- 
dence in  Divine  assistance,  he  resolved  to  cope  singly  with 
all  the  might  of  Catholic  Spain. 

"  Whether  to  win  from  Spain  whiit  wua  not  Spaiu'u, 
Or  to  acquit  na  of  HUBtained  nrongs. 
Or  intercept  their  Indies'  hopod-for  gains. 
Thereby  to  weaken  them  and  make  ub  strong ; 
Here  to  diBCuas  to  me  doth  not  belong,"  * — iitaitia  420. 

The  actuating  principle  and  its  results  were  aptly  ex- 
pressed in  his  double  motto — "Juxilio  Divino"  " Sic pai-vis 
magna." 

This  resolve  of  a  private  individual  in  the  end  proved 
most  opportune  for  Elizabeth,  who,  terrified  at  the  preten- 
sions of  Philip,  the  legitimate  descendant  of  John  of  G-aunt, 
clung  to  Protestantism    for    support,  and   discovered   an 

*  It  WH  the  badge  of  the  CymTj,  or  Drake,"  by  Charles  Fitz-QeStj,  a  poem 
primitive  Brihnu.  printed  at  Oxford,  IS9S.     For  notice  of 

*  Haklart  Soc.  "The  world  encom-  the Kev.  Charles  Fitz-GeO'r;  see  Wood* 
paned."    Vauz,  iDtrodiictioa.  Athenio    OiuuieDua,   by  BUst,    vol.  i' 

*  "  Life   and    death    of   Sir  Francia  p.  607. 
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iuTaluable  Tveapon  In  tlic  intrepidity  and  CDthusiasm  of  Drake. 
"  The  king  in  petticoats,"  as  Essex  wrathfuHy  called  her, 
concerted  measures  with  the  DeTonshire  worthy  against  the 
common  enemy,  but  however  much  her  kingly  energy 
and  spirit  might,  at  times,  have  aided  our  hero,  the  vacilla- 
tion of  the  Queen  sadly  interfered  with  his  steady  pur- 
pose. It  was  part  of  their  compact  that  he  was  to  be 
disowned  in  case  of  failure,  and  to  be  hanged  as  a  pirate 
rather  than  betray  his  mistress.  Truly  he  was  heavily 
weighted,  but  the  two  equally  regarded  each  other  as  instru- 
ments Bubservient  to  their  own  ends.  He  had  to  endure 
affront,  and  win  success,  before  Elizabeth  would  pronounce 
"whosoever  striketh  at  thee,  Drake,  striketh  at  us  likewise." 
She  scolded  him  for  burning  powder,  and  upbraided  him 
for  seeking  vain  glory."  He  had  to  become  by  "  his  own 
word  and  promise  personally  liable  "  ~  for  costs  incurred  in 
the  pubUc  service,  while  a  price  of  20,000  ducats  was  set 
upon  his  head,"  and  oflFered  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  John 
Doughty ;  and  Jesuits  came  over  to  England  with  the  design 
to  assassinate  him." 

The  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  minor  exploits,  and 
captures,  with  the  skill  and  daring  bravery  displayed  by 
Drake,  are  too  well  known  for  comment  in  a  brief  sketch. 
Before  the  famous  "  Singeing  of  the  King  of  Spain's  beard," 
Fenner  wrote  from  Plymouth  to  Walsingham,  that  "Drake 
sticketh  at  no  charge  to  further  the  service,  and  layeth  out 
great  store  of  money  to  soldiers  and  mariners  to  stir  up  their 
minds."  ^  The  next  day  Drake,  writing  to  the  same 
minister,  "  hopes  the  enemy  will  have  cause  to  say  that 
God  doth  fight  for  her  Majesty  as  well  abroad  as  at  home."* 
He  hurried  to  sea  to  chide  the  portending  countermand 
of  the  9th  April,  ^vhcrein  her  Majesty  "  desired  him  to 
forbear  entering  any  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  for  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  king  were  not  so  great,  and  Philip  had  made 
overtures." '    By  the  27th  April,  however,  Drake  was  able 

«  Letter    of  ElJi.,    SOU>  M«r,    ISSB.  »  Sto.  Pa.  Dom.,  vol.  onci.,  Ko.  3i. 

8tateP>|ierB,DomeitJc,VDLcciiiv.,No.&3.  *  lat   Aiiril,   ieS7.      Sta.  Pa.  Dom., 

Oraka  offanded  ElimbeUi  b;  cotMunilng  Tol.  cc,  No.  1. 

atnmunitlon  at  target  practice.     Froude,  ^  2nd  April,  IE3T.      Sta.   Tt.   Dom., 

vol.  xii.,  p.  493.  vol.  cc.,  Ho.  2. 

•  LetterofSirF.  D.,IfoT.,  15ST.    El*.  >  Dth   April,    1GS7.      StB,  Fa.  Dom., 

Pk.DuiD.,  vol.  OCT.,  IIa.e4.  vol.  ce..  No.  1 7. 

■  ConfeM.  of  Fal.  Muuii,  Ma;,  1SS2. 
EU.  Pa.  Dom.,  vol.  djii.,  Ko.  4U. 
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to  annouDce  to  Walsingham  from  Cadiz,  the  destruction  of 
the  shipping  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  that 
he  intended  by  God'a  help  to  stop  their  supplies*  He 
added  a  postscript  urging  England  to  be  prepared  stiongly, 
and  most  of  all  by  sea ; — "  Stop  him  now,  and  stop  him 
ever."  On  the  same  day  he  wrote  a  private  and  highly 
chai-acteristic  letter  to  John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  whicii 
we  will  give  further  on.  We  need  not  relate  how  Effingham 
and  Drake  drew  upon  their  own  reaourcos  to  keep  afloat  tho 
fieet  that  was  to  save  England.  Whether  the  game  of 
bowls  on  Plymouth  Hoe  was  apocryphal  or  not,  we  may  be 
sure  that  on  the  Armada's  approach,  Francis  Drake,  the 
Puritan,  said  in  his  heart,  like  Cromwell  on  the  descent  of 
Leslie  at  Dunbar,  "  The  Lord  hath  dehvered  them  into  our 
hands,  for  they  are  coming  towards  us."  We  know  how 
the  west  country  lions,  for  his  captains  were  chiefly  Devon- 
shire and  Cornish  men,^  had  to  continue  the  fight  with 
ammunition  taken  out  of  the  magazines  of  their  prizes ;  but 
historians,  before  Froude,  forgot  sufficiently  to  record  that 
the  chief  glory  of  those  terrible  days,  belonged  to  Sir 
Francis.  The  Spaniards  declared  "  Toda  la  gloria  se  da  a 
Draeck," "  and  even  our  own  seamen  afterwards  imputed 
want  of  courage  to  the  noble  Howard,  affirming  that  he 
hung  back,  and  that  "  the  Spanish  fleet  would  have  yielded 
on  another  fight." ' 

Before  the  expedition  quitted  the  Spanish  shores,  a 
letter  written  in  St.  John  de  Luz  stated  that  "  the  account 
made  in  England  of  the  king  and  all  his  Spanish  force,  is 
less  than  the  fear  that  the  Spanish  mariners  have  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake."  ' 

Difierent  accounts  are  given  of  our  hero's  resignation  and 
patience  under  adversity.  Some  assert  that  liis  death  was 
hastened  by  chagrin,  which  brought  on  disease,  and  Monson 
and  liOpez  de  Vega  hint  at  poison.^  Dr.  Johnson  hoped 
that  "  he  whom  no  series  of  success  could  ever  betray  to 
vanity  or  negligence,  could  have  supported  a  change  of 
fortune  without  impatience  or  dejection."  '■  The  speech 
concerning  his  friend  or  relative,  Brute  Brown,  is  evidence 

'  Sta.  Pa.  Dom.,  ■vol.  co.     Drake  to  '  Sto.  Pa.  Dom.  Add.,  Jan.  16.  1S87. 

WsUirgham,  27th  April,  1587,  No.  tB.  Vol.  int..  No.  7. 

'  See  lint  »t  p,  384.  '  Sir  W.  Monaon's  TmcU,  p.  26,  Bnd 

*  SimtDCaa  USS.  "LaDragontes,"poEln,  by  Vega.   15II7. 

'  Rt».Pa.Doin.Add.,vol.  zxxi.,  No.20.  '  Qenl.  Wag.jVoL  »l,p.  41.    1741. 
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that  his  self-control  did  not  forsake  him,  and  the  following 
description  of  his  ]&st  moments  may  be  new  to  many,  and 
giro  an  idea  of  his  cool  collecteduess  and  fortitude. 

Wilham  Whitelock,  brother  of  Sir  Jamea  Whitelock,  a 
Judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  "  served  Sir  Francis  Drake  in 
his  chamber,  and  followed  him  to  the  Groin  and  his  oUier 
sea  TOyages,  and  behared  himself  very  valiantly  to  the  good 
liking  of  his  maister,  and  so  continued  in  his  service  until 
Sir  Francis  died  at  sea,  at  which  time  he  was  nearest  about 
him,  and  put  on  his  armour  upon  him  a  little  before  his 
death,  which  he  wolde  have  doone,  that  he  might  die  like  a 
soldiour."  * 

Clarke  says,  "  His  corpse  being  put  into  a  coffin  of  lead, 
was  let  down  into  the  sea,  the  trumpets  in  a  doleful 
manner  echoing  out  their  lamentations  for  so  great  a  loss, 
and  all  the  cannons  of  the  fleet  were  discharged  according 
to  the  custom  of  sea  funeral  obsequies."  ^  His  death  was 
mourned  as  a  national  calamity,  and  FitzGreffrey  exclaimed — 

"  Drake  for  his  country  died,  0  joyful  end  1 
This  joyful  end  began  his  country's  woe." — Staiim  275. 

Within  a  stanza  or  two  our  author  took  heart,  and  became 
defiant — 

"  Proud  Spiuu,  althoagh  onr  Dragon  be  bereft  lu, 
We  rampant  Lious  have  enow  for  thee  !  " — Staraa  378. 

The  memory  of  Sir  Francis  needs  no  panegyric  at  our 
hands ;  enough  in  that  way  has  been  already  done.  We 
simply  desire  to  present  the  results  of  our  investigations, 
with  our  mode  of  interpreting  the  mainspring  of  all  his 
actions. 

The  remembrance  of  the  blood-thirsty  persecution  which 
had  driven  his  father  from  his  quiet  home  in  Croundale, 
"  to  inhabit  in  the  hull  of  a  ship "  *  on  the  Medway, 
engendered  in  him  a  dominant  hatred  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  of  whose  insidious  aims  Spain  was  the  ostensible 
or  avowed  abettor  ;  and  this  hate  was  intensified,  embittered, 
and  even  sanctified  by  a  Puritanical  training.  His  writings 
abound  with  sentences  worthy  of  John  Knox,  and  on  the 
very  day  of  his  important  despatch,  informing  Walsingham 

^  "Liber  Familicuii,''  p.  12.  Sir  J.  b;  Samuel  C.  Clarke,  Hioigtra-  of  St. 
Wbitolock.  Cund.  Soo.     1S5S.  Benst'a  Fink,  Lond.  1671.    p.  63. 

>  "LifeMtdDsathofSirFnuiDiaDt^e,''  *  "DrakeBeTiTect,"fta.  VnEM*.  1S&2 
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of  the  celebrated  Cadiz  action,  he  wrote  "  To  the  Right 
Keverend  learned  Godly  Father,  my  very  good  friend,  Mr. 
John  Fox,  preacher  of  the  word  of  God, 

"Hr.  Fox,  whereas  we  have  had  of  late  such  happy 
Buxces  against  the  Spaniards.  I  doe  assure  myself  that  you 
have  faithfully  remembered  us  in  your  prayers,  therefore  I 
have  not  forgotten  briefly  to  make  you  partaker  thereof." 
[He  goes  on  to  describe  his  adventures,  aaying  that  "the 
King  of  Spain  vtaa  making  great  preparations,  and  expecting 
assistance  to  invade  England/'  and  concludes  thus — ]  "  Wee 
purpose  to  set  apart  all  fear  of  danger,  and  by  God's  fur- 
therance to  prevent  their  coming,  vrherefore  I  shall  desire 
you  to  continue  a  faithfull  Remembrance  of  us  in  your 
Fraiers,  that  our  part  and  service  may  take  that  efiect  as 
God  may  be  glorified,  his  Church,  om-  Queen,  and  country 
preaerved.  The  Ennymiea  of  truth  so  vanquished  that  we 
may  have  continuall  peace  in  Israeli.  From  aboard  her 
Maj'**^'  good  Shipp  called  the  Elizabeth  Boneadveature,  in 
very  great  hast,  27  Aprill,  1587. 

Your  loving  and  faithful  Sonne  in  Christ  Jesus, 

Fkancis  Deake." 

"  P.S.  Our  enemis  are  many,  but  our  protector  com- 
majideth  the  whole  world.  Lett  us  pray  continually,  and 
our  Lord  Jesus  will  hear  us  in  good  time  mercifully.'" 

Fox  died  on  the  18th  April,  1587,  in  the  interval 
between  Drake's  departure  for  Cadiz,  and  the  date  of 
the  letter.  When  tlie  rumour  reached  Fox  at  Keigate, 
that  the  Six  Articles  were  to  be  revived,  he  strongly 
remonstrated  in  a  Latin  address  to  parliament.^  Samuel 
Fox,  the  biographer  of  his  father,  speaks  of  the  friendship 
which  subsisted  between  him  aud  Sir  Francis.  "Inter 
militares  viros  Fran.  Drakum  consuetudine  sua,  mire 
devinxerat,  quern  virum  prope  ea  tempora  laudari  quibus 
vixit    Buperfluum  fiierit,  commendari   posteris,  vel  multis 

'  The  data  ia  tiiken   from  ihe  Earl.  <  Sttype,  Hem.   of  Archbp.  Craaiuer, 

Select  MSS.,  7002,  the  text  in  to  be  foimd  vol.  IL  p.  S3T.    Uearj  Drake  wu  linng 

printol  in  black  litter,  at  the  end  of  at   Beignte  about  the   time,   and    was 

ThoQuu  Qreep'a  hietory  of  the  voyage,  styled   aa   hie   monument   "  E   familia 

pubtiahed  in  London,  A.  D.  1 587,  i"-    The  Dracorum  in  Com.  Deionia  oriundui." 
name  of  Oreep  atill  eiixta  in  Buckland 
Monachonira.  >.  ^OQ  Ic 
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Tolumiaibus  vix  Buffecerit,"  'which  Fox  thus  renders,  some- 
what incorrect!;,  "  AmoDg  military  men  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  much  delighted  with  his  familiarity,  whom  to  com- 
mend near  the  times  he  lived  in  were  needless,  but  to 
commend  him  to  posterity,  according  to  his  deserts,  many 
volumes  would  scarce  suffice." ' 

We  have  here  a  sketch  from  a  sectarian  point  of  view, 
and  this  intimacy  with  Fox  ought  to  give  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  real  character  of  Drake,  for  such  adventitious 
records  afford  a  better  criterion  than  his  Spanish  reprisals, 
and  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Thomas  Fuller  has 
selected  his  religious  character  to  adorn  "  The  Holy  State." 
Some  writers,  notwithstanding,  who  never  candidly  studied 
the  man,  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  him  the  sordid 
motives  of  a  freebooter.  Let  us  cite  one  or  tvro  incidents 
to  rebut  this  calumny.  When  laden  with  the  spoils  of  "Our 
Lady  Conception,"  and  pursued  by  the  Spanish  ships  sent 
in  chase,  Drake  quickened  no  sail  like  a  freebooter  to  escape 
with  his  booty,  which  to  him  was  the  spoil  of  the  Amale- 
kites.  He  suffered  them  to  overhaul  him,  and  fight  if  they 
dared,  but  they  quailed  before  the  Puritan's  faith,  though 
three  to  one,  and  sheered  off  without  firing  a  shot.  Nor 
could  avarice  be  fairly  imputed  to  Drake.  On  the  other 
baud  numerous  instances  are  recorded  of  his  prodigal 
liberality  and  self-denial.  His  private  fortune  was  lavishly 
spent  in  enterprises  for  the  public  weal,  and  he  used  the 
golden  bait  freely  to  lure  others  to  his  purpose.  A  French 
captain  (Tetu)  presented  him  with  a  jewelled  scimitar, 
which  had  been  made  for  the  King  of  France.  The  Indian 
auxiliary  Pedro  coveted  this  private  property,  and  Drake 
generously  gave  it  to  him.  Pedro,  out  of  gratitude  laid 
some  wedges  of  gold  at  his  feet.  We  should  look  long 
for  another  now  to  emulate  the  noble  example  of  self-denial 
Drake  set  on  that  occasion.^  The  letter  from  Edmund 
Tremayne  of  Collacombe,  to  Walsingham,  yields  strong 
testimony  in  favour  of  Drake's  disinterestedness.    Froude 

''  Acta  and  Honuments,  Otbedit.Lond.  lion  should  have  it  abiae  in  all  the  adTui- 

1884.  tagM.~"  Drake  BevivBd,"  p.  86. 

"  Ha  threw  the  wedges  into  the  com-  "  So  Drake  his  country  filled  with  store 
mon  stock,  remarking  it  was  but  just  that  nod  plenty, 

those  who  had  been  induced  to  embark  And  filUug  jt^  himself  was  almost 
in  the  enterprise  through  hin  representa-  empty." 

Fi(zGeir.,SIiTRraS]S. 
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has  quoted  a  portion,  and  we  shall  yet  hare  to  refer  to  the 
original.* 

It  remains  on  evidence  that  Drake  sank  more  than 
7000/.,  in  the  last  expedition,'  and  he  did  not  bequeath 
the  Tast  amount  of  wealth  that  many  imagine,  alUiough 
it  ia  true  that  her  Majesty  made  him  presents  in  money, 
and  the  writer  has  found  among  the  Kational  Archives  in  the 
Fublic  Kecord  Office,  Letters  Patent  whereby  she  granted  him 
manors  and  lands  in  the  sereral  counties  of  Devon,  Bucks, 
Dorset,  Northampton,  York,  and  Durham.'  We  have  not 
pursued  the  discorenr  far  enough  to  trace  the  conveyance 
of  these  estates  to  other  persons. 

Drake's  few  detractors,  like  Sir  William  Monson,  have 
been  fond  of  alluding  to  bis  mean  extraction,  concerning 
which  they  knew  little  or  nothing,  but  the  modem  opinion 
of  his  birth  was  scarcely  shared  by  his  contemporaries. 
His  bitterest  enemies,  the  Spaniards,  conceded  to  him  a 
gentleman's  degree.  Prom  papers  found  in  the  Venetian 
archives  (printed  by  Longmans,  1866),  the  ambassador, 
Hieronimo  Lippomano,  writes  to  the  Signory  from  Madrid, 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1587,  relative  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  : — ■ 

"  I  will  tell  you  that  this  man  was  a  very  favourite  page 
of  King  Philip's  so  long  back  as  his  Majesty  was  in  Eng- 
land. Being  afterwards  sent  to  India,  he  served  his 
Majesty  honourably  in  those  parts,  filhng  a  certain  post, 
on  account  of  which  he  returned  to  Spain  with  a  credit 
of  dOOO  ducats,  and  after  remaining  a  whole  year  at  the 
court,  without  ever  having  been  able  to  obtain  these  arrears, 
owing  to  the  fault  of  the  ministers,  he  sold  the  debt  for 
3000  ducats.  On  returning  thus  to  England,  he  said  he 
would  revenge  himself  with  his  own  hand,  and  having 
obtained  leave  from  the  Queen,  he  proceeded  immediately 
to  India  with  five  armed  ships,  and  in  Magellan's  Straits, 
amongst  other  prizes,  he  captured  a  ressel  freighted  with 
gold.  Not  content  with  this,  he  returned  a  second  time 
last  year  in  yet  greater  force,  and  then  and  there,  and  now 
in  Spain,  has  done  such  great  damage  as  is  notorious,  and 
yet  worse  may  be  expected,  which  may  God  avert." 

•  St*,   pa.  Dom.,  vol.   ciliv.,  Ko.  17.  '  OriginiilU,  B  Pars,   2*  Eliz,.  Ho.  61 

Sth  Nov.,  1S80.  m.  26.                                                        ' 

I  ChAncBiy  Proceedingi,  D.  &  1.  EHie.,  ,  ii  ai^Ji' 
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Tlie  Editor's  note  explains  from  dates  the  possibilltj  of 
Drake's  liaviDg  held  the  post  referred  to,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  incompatible  with  meanness  of  birth,  which  the 
Spaniards  wonld  have  been  very  glad  to  have  alleged  against 
him.  Some  hare  wondered  how  so  much  cbivaky  and  other 
refined  traits  of  the  true  gentleman  could  have  sprung  fi:t>m 
an  ungenial  soil,  while  his  admirers  have  deduced  additional 
merit  from  this  disadvantage  of  birth  by  holding  him  up 
as  a  stimulating  beacon. 

Contrary  to  the  commonly  acquired  belief,  the  family  held 
a  very  good  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavistock.  It 
appears  from  deeds  ^  that  John  Drake  was  Churchwarden  of 
Tavistock  in  the  5th  of  Edward  IV.,  and  a  John  Drake  was 
Fort  Keeve  of  the  borough  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  same 
reign  *  In  the  next  reign,  William  Drake  was  associated 
with  Richard  Banham,  l£e  mitred  Abbot  of  Tavistock,  as 
executor  of  the  will  of  Walter  Fitz.,  of  South  Tavistock,  gent.* 
In  the  20th  of  Henry  YIII.,  Eichard  Drake  was  overseer 
with  Sir  John  Arscott  and  John  Amadas,  Serjeant-at-Arms, 
of  the  will  of  Eichard  Prideaux,  of  Tavistock,  gent.^  By  the 
early  subsidy  of  Henry  YIII.,  we  learn  that  Drake,  Hawkins 
and  A"i«u1aji  were  three  of  the  only  eight  namra  returned 
for  Tavistock  as  ratable  under  the  highest  assessment.' 

In  point  of  antiquity,  the  earliest  mention  of  the  name 
that  we  have  yet  been  able  to  trace  was  that  of  cue 
Reginald  Le  Drake,  wbo  owned  land  in  Tiverton,  tomp. 
Henry  III. ;  *  and  Sir  W.  Pole  has  cited  one  Roger  Le  Drake, 
who  held  half  a  knight's  fee  in  Dartingion,  temp.  Edward  I.' 
We  gather  from  Bi^op  Crrandison's  Register,  and  from  the 
De  Banco  and  Coram  Rage  Rolls  that  one  Reginald  Drake 
was  a  monk  of  Tavistock  in  the  times  of  Edward  II.  and 
Edward  HI.^  In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  III.,  Ralph,  the 
son  of  John  Drake,  was  a  landowner  in  Laraerton,  a  parish 
adjoining  Tavistock.^  In  the  lOth  Edward  III.,  John  Drake 
held  under  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  in  Calstock,  near  Croun- 


>  DeediofSirCbarleaP.B.SanU,Bart.,  Ml   l.ft.  !„„„„     ,„ 

Penrioe,  ComwaU.  "AmieBdli,!  \  m.  B,  P^^'J^"^'- 

•  Sir   Chas.    SiwIb'b   Desda.     Walter  32  (  dora.  )       ^^o°- 
Wrawlegh  wm  Reere  of   the  Boro.  o£  '  ToIo'b  Dsvod  MSS. 

TaTietock,  a.d.  139S.  >  Bp.  Oranduoa,  Iteg.  De  Banco,  4  E. 

'  FHn.  Co.  Cant.,  HolgraTc,  30.  3,   Hill.,  m.  136.    Coram  Hw.   1  E.  3 

*  Friu.  Co.  Cant.,  1521'.  Hich. 
'  Snba.BoU,14  Uenr;  VIII.,  Devon.  '  Pat.  Bo,,iit  1,  m.  S,  don. 
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dale.'  la  the  47th  Edward  III.,  Richard  Drake's  was  the 
highest  aaseasmeot  in  the  Tavistock  Hundred.'*  Joho  Drake, 
senior,  was  Vicar  of  3t.  Stephen's  on  the  Tamar,  and  resigned 
in  favour  of  John  Drake,  junior,  who  in  turn  resigned  in 
1398,*  in  the  time  of  Richard  11.;"  and  Walter  Drake,  of 
Tavistock,  appears  on  the  Rolls  of  Henry  IV.' 

Several  of  the  Tavistock,  or  west  country,  Drakes  were 
clergymen  about  the  time  of  Sir  Francis ;  one  William 
Drake  stands  in  the  "  Valor  "  as  Rector  of  Sydenham  and 
Vicar  of  Whitechurch,  in  which  parish  lie  some  of  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  of  Tavistock,  and  a  part  of  the  Croundale 
states.  He  was  instituted  to  Whitechurch  in  1524,"  the 
patrons  of  which  were  the  monks  of  Tavistock,  of  whoso 
number  he  might  have  been  one.  He  died  in  1548,  and  we 
give  a  few  eitracts  from  his  will.* 

"  I  Wyllyam  Drake,  Vicar  of  ff hytechurch,  &c.  Ac.  .  my 
sole  to  Almyghty  God  .  and  my  body  to  be  buryed  in  the 
Chancell  even  before  the  dexte  that  standyth  before  the  hye 
Aulter  of  the  before  named  Chancel  ....  To  my  gode 
mayster  Thomas  Tremane,^  I  give  and  bequeath 'my  best 
gelding  my  mare,  my  best  salt,  a  dozen  of  my  best  sponys, 
my  sylver  Coupe,  the  new  half  gamysh  of  Pewter  Vessell 
performed  ...  To  John  Maynard,  my  cosen,  I  bequeath  my 
sylver  salt.  To  my  servant  Stephen  Burley  I  bequeath 
iij  Kee  (Cows)  &c.  all  the  rest  of  my  goods,  not  bequeathed, 
I  will  that  Master  Thomas  Tremane  shall  have  it,  whom  I 
make  my  Exor,  he  to  dystrybute  the  same  as  he  shall 
thynke  moyst  meyte  and  convenyant  for  the  welthe  of  my 
sole." 

The  will  proves  an  intimacy  then  subsisting  between  the 
Tremaynes  and  Drakes,  and  the  relationship  to  Maynard 
affords  one  among  several  clues  to  family  connections,  which 
none  but  a  Devonshire  genealogist  would  have  suspected  and 
followed  out.  By  way  of  illustration,  Thomas  Maynard 
wrote  an  account  as  an  eye-witness  of  Sir  Francis's  last 
voyage,  wherein  Sir  Nicholas  Chfford  was  killed,  together 
with  iirute  13rown,  whom  the  author  stylos  "  my  brother," 

*  Laj.  Subddv  Acooaal.  '  AinzaRoU.  I  f  E,18H.  IV.,DevoD. 
'  Bp.  Stafford^a  Iteg.  85  ) 

*  Da  Banoo.  Roll,  20  Itic   H.  Trin.  "  Bp.  Veaey'sKflg. 

m.  293,  uid  Bp.  Biuitingbsni't  Reg.  ^  CansLit.  Co.  Eiod.,  154S. 

'  He  wM  father  of  Edmund  Tremafne, 
tbe  great  friend  of  Sir  Francii  Drake. 
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and  at  wbose  death  Sir  Francis  exclaimed,  "  I  could  grieve 
for  thee,  dear  Brute,  but  I  must  not  now  let  dowu  roy  spirit." 
Brown  was  also  connected  with  the  Langdons  of  Keverell, 
with  whom  the  Drakea  had  intermarried,  and  his  brother 
bequeathed  his  estates  to  Harris,  a  name  in  Drake's  will. 
Maynard  was  connected  with  both  the  Hawkinses  and 
Langdons,  Drake's  kinsfolk.  William  Maynard  was  a  wit- 
ness to  Sir  Francis  Drake's  will,  and  another  Maynard  con- 
ducted a  Chancery  suit  for  Thomas  Drake,  the  heir  of  Sir 
Francis.  The  Cliffords  were  related  by  marriage  to  Tre- 
mayne  and  Courteuey,  and  these  names  are  mixed  up  with 
a  Tavistock  Drake's  in  a  suit  in  Chancery,  when  John 
Drake  was  the  executor  to  the  will  of  Madam  Tremayue,  n4e 
Courteuey.  The  Thomas  Tremayoe  above-named,  married  a 
daughter  of  Koger  Grenville  ;  their  son,  Edmund  Tremayue, 
in  the  letter  to  Walsingham'  already  spoken  of,  thanks  him 
for  associating  with  him,  Drake  and  Christopher  Harris,  whom 
he  had  "  long  time  regarded  as  a  son,  and  now  Mr.  Drake 
is  also  become  of  the  same  parentage,  so  as  her  Majesty  shall 
in  these  matters  have  been  committed  to  the  father  and  to 
his  two  sons.  *  •  *  •  •  Ur,  Drake  will  do  as  your 
honour  findeth  that  I  lore  him  for  sundry  good  respects." 
The  inventory  attached  to  the  letter  is  signed  by  Ed. 
Tremayne,  Francis  Drake,  and  Christopher  Harris.  This 
Christopher  Harris  and  Sir  Anthony  Rouse,  patron  of  the 
Rev.  Chas.  FitzgefFery,  the  poetical  biographer  of  Drake,  with 
WilL  Strode,  were  the  executors  of  Sir  Francis's  will. 
Harris's  grandmother  was  a  Grenville  of  Stowe,  into  which 
family  Drake  of  Ash  had  married.  His  mother  was  a  co- 
heiress of  Henry  Esse  or  Ash,  alias  Trecarrell,'  the  owner  of 
part  of  Croundale,  and  landlord  of  the  Drakes.  His  wife 
was  an  Arscott  and  bis  uncle  (according  to  some)  had  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Edmund  Tremayne,  and  Edmund  Tremayne 

*  Sta.  Fa.  Dohl,  vol.  cxliv.,5tli  Nov.,  sud  John  Drake,  by  trill,  ordidned  Julisn 

lliSO.    No.  IT.  Dtate  and  John  Drake,  the  defendant, 

'  Chancery    rroooediiiBB,     A.S.    1584,  his  oioCutoiH,      He,  the  defendant,  out- 

K0II7  r.  Drake     Cround^e,  the  birth-  ]ivedJuliui,u]deDteTedintopos8e«iono( 

place  of  Sir  Francis,  in  South  TiivJBtock,  is  WetrtCruiiiidalo  in  accordance  \<iUi  the  will, 

paHl;  within  the  parish  of  Whitechurcfa,  but  to  South  Croundalo  he  BEserted  no 

By  aauit  in  Cbanceiy,  teuii>.  Elic,  Kolly,  tttto.     The  estate  of  Croundale  remaiticd 

the  son  of  a  co-hcireEa  of  TrecarTell,  alisH  iriUi  the  Diakea  till  the  early  part  of  the 

Aih.  claims  a  part  of  Croundale  then  in  last  century,  when  a  moiety  passed  to  the 

die  occupation  of  John  Drake,  yeoman,  Courtenays.     There  is  an  entry  in  the 

who sOBwered  that  Henry  Trecarrell  had  parith    rate  book  for   the   year   17S8. 

leased  the  uime  to  one  John  Drake,  then  "  Mr.  Edni.  Drake's  men  for  klUiug  tug 

deceased,  son  of  one  Kdmund  Drake.   The  Foche,  £d.'' 
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had  been,  like  Drake's  fiither,  a  victim  of  relij^ious  persecu- 
tion. Another  co-heireaa  of  Trecarrell  married  Kelly,  who 
had  a  suit  with  a  Drake  about  Cioundale,*  aud  Kelly  again 
was  connected  with  the  Whitelocka,  one  of  which  name  put 
the  armour  on  Sir  Francis  before  he  died.  Tooker  married 
the  widow  of  Trecarrell,  and  one  Tooker  was  the  last  Abbot 
of  Buckland  Monachorum.  Sir  Francis  interceded  with 
Walsingham  for  his  "cousin  Tooker,"*  and  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh  the  year  before  also  pleaded  for  his  own  kins- 
woman Tooker,  for  whom  Bernard  Drake  had  become  bonds- 
man." 

The  direct  marriage  connections  of  the  Tavistock  Drakes, 
appear  from  wills  and  parlsb  registers,  anterior  to  the  year 
1620,  to  have  been  among  county  families  who  entered 
themselves  at  the  Visitation  of  that  date,  when  the  principal 
Drakes  remaining  were  either  indifferent,  hke  many  others, 
or  partook  of  the  Puritanical  turn  that  looked  down  upon 
the  herald's  pomp  as  a  worldly  vanity.  It  may  suffice  to 
say  that  his  parentage  was  not  "mean"  absolutely,  but 
relatively  rather  to  the  exalted  position  that  Sir  Francis 
Drake  afterwards  attained.  The  documentary  evidences 
fix  his  connections  among  the  lesser  gentry,  and  when  popu- 
lation was  sparse  the  gentle  families  of  a  district,  by  their 
constant  intermarriages,  were  necessarily  bound  by  common 
ties  of  blood.  A  scheme  will  be  given  exhibiting  relation- 
ship between  Hawkins  and  Drake  of  Tavistock,'  with  which 
we  can  connect  the  greater  number  of  Sir  Francis's  captains, 
and  the  men  who  deemed  it  honour  to  place  themselves 
under  his  command  were  of  tiie  best  blood  of  the  two 
counties,  which  would  hardly  have  been  the  case  had  he 
been  of  the  degree  some  represent  him  to  have  been. 

"  Such  were  magnanimous  Drake's  accomplices, 
Not  of  the  vulgar  base  inglurious  sort. 
But  such  did  follow  wars  aa  ruled  in  peace. 
Whose  very  names  their  fortune  did  import. 
Such  rare  adherents  did  to  Drake  resort. 
As  he  that  but  their  ominous  names  once  beard, 
Did  either  vanquished  ;ield  or  fl;  afeard." 

FiUGfJferey.     Stania  l'2f>. 

*  Chancer;    Proceedingi,      Kelly     v.  '  Sta.    Pa.      Dom.    odd.,    voL    ziz. 

Drake,  A.n.  1684.  1368.    N'l.  1-25. 

'  Sta.  Pa.  Dom,,  10th  Jan.  1589.    VoL  ?  ^>  p.  aS7. 
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It  is  but   fair  to  examine  the  authorities  on  which  bio- 
graphers have  relied  for  their  derogatory  opinious. 

Camden  is  accounted  the  standard  authority,  because  he 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Brake,  and  declared  he 
would  relate  nothing  but  what  he  had  heard  direct,*  But 
his  meaning  lias  been  misunderstood;  he  wrote  in  Latin, and 
to  save  trouble  hia  copyists  have  referred  to  the  Engtisli 
translations.  Hia  words  were,  "  Sub  id  terapus  in  Angliam 
rediit  Fmnciscug  Dracua.  Hie  ut  non  alia  referam,  quam 
qu£e  ab  ipso  audivi  natus  est  loco  mediocri  in  comitatu 
Devoniae,  6  sacro  lavacro  a  Francisco  RusselUo,  postea 
BedfonJia;  Comite,  susceptna,  qui  praenomen  pro  more  in- 
didit,  &c." 

A  modem  would  construe  "  natus  est  loco  mediocri"  into 
"  He  was  of  middle-class  parentage,"  to  which  the  older  trans- 
lator's words  "of  mean  parentage"  were  fairly  equivalent  in 
their  time.  But  words  have  suffered  changes,  and  although 
the  old  meaning  is  retained  in  the  phrases  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
metric or  Harmonic,  tneaji  as  the  middle  term  betweeu  two 
extremes,  or  t/ie  Golden  Mean,  the  epithet  mean,  when  aji- 
plied  to  persons,  aasumes  quite  a  different  character,  and 
drives  them  from  the  middle  status  to  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale. 

Then  comes  the  inconsistency,  that  Francis  Russell  should 
have  undertaken  to  stand  sponsor,  at  the  sacred  font,  for  an 
infant  of  the  class  alleged,  when  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
regarded  more  seriously  than  is  imagined  in  these  days  of 
laxity.  Camden,  who  lived  close  to  the  time,  was  able  to 
judge,  and  would  not  have  repeated  the  story  bad  he  thought 
it  improbable,  and  moreover,  being  a  Herald,  could  have 
decided  the  question  of  later  controversy,  whether  it  was 
competent  for  Francis  Russell  to  have  been  the  god-father. 

John  Stow,  the  "  painefuU  writer  of  tlie  English  Chroni- 
cles," who  "  professed  that  hia  only  paincs  and  care  was  to 
write  truth,"  states  that  "  Francis  Drake  was  son  of  Edmoud 
Brake  of  Tavistock,  Saylor;"  that  "he  was  the  eldest  of 
12  brethren  brought  up  under  his  kinsman  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins," and  that  "  he  was  lawfully  married  unto  two  wives 
both  young."  Fuller  {who  had  his  information  from  his 
parishioner  Henry  Brake,  the  nephew  of  Sir  Bernard,  and 
companion  of  Sir  Francis)  says  his  father  was  a  minister  ;  and 

"  Atin:iL-  ..[  Q.  Eljz.,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.^1. 
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a  collection  of  notes  at  the  Museum  in  Stow's  handwriting 
has   this    passage,  "  for   Fraunces  Drake  Knyglit  sone  to 

Sir Drake  vickar  of  Upchurche  in  Kent."    Hasted's  list 

of  Vicara  commences  with  Edmund  Drake's  successor,  but 
the  character  attributed  to  Stow  encouraged  us  to  follow  his 
painstaking,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Institution 
amon<r  the  Lambeth  Registers  *  (Archbishop  Parker's). 

"  Upchurch.  Cant.  dioc.  vicar.  25  die  mensis  Jan. 
AD.  1560,  apud  Lambehith.  Dfls  admisit  Edmund  Drake 
cleric'  ad.  v.  pr.  {sic)  Eccl.  p'ocli'  de  Upchurch'  Cant,  per 
mortem  ultimi  vicari  ibidem  vacant'  ad  present'  Custodis 
et  aocior'  collegii  animar'  omnium  fidelium  defunctoi-'  de 
Oxonia  veri  &c."  f.  347,  b. 

"Upchurch  Cant.  dioc.  vicar'  de  3  die  mensis  Mar. 
A.D.  1.167,  apud  Lambehith  Diis  admisit  Will.  Lutwiche  Cleric' 
ad.  V.  pt.  Eccl.  p'och.  de  Upchurche  Cant,  per  mort'  ultimi 
vicarii  ibidem  vacant'  ad  present'  custod'et  socior'  collegii 
omnium  animarum  fideliar.  defunctor.  Oxon.  veri  &c." 
f.  381,  a.'' 

His  will  was  proved  at  Canterbury,  the  16th  of  January, 
1566,  and  was  written  the  day  before  his  burial.  It  com- 
mences thus : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God  amen,  the  xxvi  of  decesember  in  anno 
domiui  1566,  be  it  known  unto  all  men  Edmonde  Drake 
vicare  de  '^  (sic)  Upchurche  in  Kent  make  my  last  will  and 
testament  in  manner  and  fforme  flbwlueinge,  £rst  I  dowe 
heleve  assured  that  I  am  Kedeemed  by  the  bloud  of  Christ 
as  of  a  lambe  uudeEFed'*^  (undefiled)  and  wt""'  spote,  ther- 
for  I  coniyt  my  sole  in  the  handes  of  my  mercyfuU  lord 
god,  and  my  bodye  to  burrid  in  Upchurche  by  my  sonne 
Edward  Drake,  by  the  graves  of  Bleshendons  howshold." 
It  is  very  quaint  and  rambling,  and  mentions  his  sou  Thomas 
the  younger  his  executor,  then  with  Mr.  Baker  in  LondoD.  We 
presume  he  died  a  widower,  from  his  affectionate  tribute  to 
his  nurse  and  his  instructions,  "  Kemember  my  wyetf  to  be 

'  HatL  Mas.  EiO/fo.  83,  Tot.  it.  Slaw's  pose  suoh  a  conapiommi   penion  to  tiis 

USS.  Mama  penecutloD.    Agiiia  ap[H>iated  id 

1  Add.  M<^.  6038.     Plut.  cliiiL    H.  IliSja.d.,  be  wm  inni-iictvd  b.r  Quean 

Arcbbp.  Parker'a  Keg.  tAiaiheih  in  IS.iS  to  visit,  nith   othi^rs, 

'  We  gather  from  Ackermiui'a  Hiat.  of  and  cleanse  tbe  Unireraitiw  of  auperati- 

the  Uniieraity  of  Oxford  thftt  J.  V/exaer,  tious  thiTigs,  to  reinatate  «uch  aa  had  been 

H.D.,  Kegiua  I'rofeEftur  of    fhyaic,   wu  eipelled  for  their  religion  ind   to  annul 

elected  Wardenof  ADSoula  in  &.D.  15M,  CardiDaJ    Pole's    atatutea.     The    preernt 

reugnedin  IG53,fromaBecreba9ectionfor  Warden  had  kindly  saarched   tbe  booki 

tbe  pruteatunt  religion,  which  might  ai-  and  found  no  recura  of  Bdinond  Drake. 
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new  sett  in  the  beginning  of  the  Roma^ues  and  so  tram  the 
bocke  and  kepe  in  bosom  and  fed  upon.  Eemember  make 
miche  of  the  bible  that  I  dowe  here  send  the  w*^  all  the 
Rest  of  godly  bocks."  He  requests  Richard  Sawle,  one  of 
the  'witnesses,  "  to  stand  his  good  friend."  Sawle  was  then 
assessed  at  Upchurch,^  and  was  probably  a  Tavistock  ad- 
mirer of  Drake's,  and  he  had  many,  for  the  number  of 
communicants  in  his  time  exceeded  any  ever  known  in  the 
parish.  The  Sawle  family  was  then  seated  in  Tavistock*  and 
was  connected  with  Drake,  through  Hawkins,  and  with  Tre- 
mayne  ^  (see  Scheme).  In  1552  Richard  Sawle  levied  a  fine 
of  Thomas  Drake  and  Margery  his  wife  on  lands  in  Beer 
Ferris,  south  of  Tavistock.' 

The  circumstance  of  the  wife's  portrait,  which  was  to  be 
"  new  sett  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  Romayoes  "  is  indicative 
of  a  certain  degree  of  refinement,  for  few  of  the  lower  grade 
possessed  such  a  thing  in  those  days.  The  painter,  by  the 
way,  might  have  been  John  Bossom  (a  Devonshire  name)  ; 
"  that  most  rare  english  drawer  in  black  and  white,  who, 
growing  poorer,  grew  into  love  with  God's  divine  service 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel  at  the  coming  in  of  Queea 
Elizabeth,  and  became  s,  readinq  Minister  !"  "^  and  Strype 
mentions  one  Bosome'a  wife,  wlio  narrowly  escaped  martyr- 
dom at  Richmond  in  the  time  of  Mary. 

Stow's  further  evidence,  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  was 
Drake's  kinsmiin,  should  have  kept  the  popular  opinion  of 
Drake's  origin  in  check.  On  referring  to  the  early  part  of  Sir 
John's  will  we  found  this  sentence,  "  To  my  very  good  Cosyn 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  Knight,  my  beat  jewel!  which  is  a  crosse 
of  Emerode."  *  And  before  dismissing  Stow,  we  may  state 
here,  that  the  wives  of  Sir  Francis  were  Mary  Newman, 
married  3rd  July,  1 569,  and  buried  25th  January,  1582-3 ;  * 
his  second  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
George  Sydenliam  ;  she  survived,  and  married  Sir  William 
Courteiiay  of  Powderham.  , 

Reverting  to  Camden,  he  relates  that  when  Drake  was  of 

■  "  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury." 

Drake  2S  and  SO. 

I  '  Pariah   llegiaters,  St.   Budeaux,  ajid 

;       St.  Andrewa,  I'lymouth.       The   marriage 

I       a«ttleinent  uf   the  Hecond  wife  is  dated 

lOttiFeb.,  :J7th   tliz.,  and  recited  in  the 

Itiq.  p.  m.  of  ^ir  Francis  Drake. 
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tender  years,  his  father,  haviiig  embraced  the  Protestant 
religion,  was  called  to  account  under  the  Six  Articles  Act  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  fled  into  Kent  After  the  death  of  Henry, 
he  read  prayers  to  the  sailors  in  the  Royal  fleet,  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  made  Vicar  of  Upnor  Church  by  the 
Medway,  where  the  fleet  was  stationed.  That  for  "  Upnor  " 
should  be  read  "  Upchurch  "  has  been  already  shown,  and 
having  rectified  thia  error,  we  may  consider  whether  we 
have  been  equally  misled  by  an  unintentional  deviation  of 
Camden's  respecting  the  flight  of  Edmund  Drake  into  Kent, 
especially  as  he  contradicts  himself  in  the  Britannia  by 
stating  that  Plymouth  "  gave  being  "  to  Sir  Francis. 

Let  us  recall,  that  in  1549,  the  new  possessors  of  the 
Abbey  lands  had  enclosed  the  commons  for  sheep  farms ; 
wool  becoming  more  valuable,  villages  were  demolished  to 
get  rid  of  the  inhabitants,  rents  increased,  and  food  became 
dearer  ;  hence  arose  discontent  throughout  the  nation.  On 
Whit-Sunday,  when  the  new  Liturgy  was  introduced,  the 
parish  priest  of  Sampford  Courtenay  exhorted  his  people  to 
rise  in  behalf  of  the  Romish  religion.  The  commotion 
spread.  Humphrey  Arundell  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Cornish  insurgents,  and  Lord  Russell  was  sent  to  oppose 
them.  They  marched  to  Exeter  with  the  Host  and  Romish 
emblems  borne  before  them.  They  demanded  among  other 
things  the  restoration  of  the  "  Six  Articles,"  which  drew 
forth  the  King's  reply  touching  the  Bloody  Statute.  "  Know 
ye  what  ye  require  1  They  were  laws  made  but  quickly 
repented.  Too  bloody  they  were  to  be  borne.  0  subjects, 
how  are  ye  trapped  by  evil  persons,  we  took  them  away 
because  they  were  bloody,  and  ye  ignorantly  ask  them  again."' 

Edmund  Drake  might  have  been  of  the  number  then  dis- 
possessed, and  been  thus  compelled  to  seek  a  new  home.  Or 
perhaps,  from  being  on  too  good  terms  with  the  family  of 
his  sou's  godfather,  namely  the  Russella,  who  held  the  lands 
of  the  Abbey  of  Tavistock,  be  might  have  become  a  marked 
man,  and  been  obliged  on  account  of  this  "  Six  Articles  "  in- 
surrection to  fly  into  Kent,  there  to  retaliate  by  instilhng 
into  his  son's  mind  the  sentiments  destined  to  shatter  the 
power  of  the  persecution,^ 

■  C&rte,  B.   xvL,  and  Soutbef,  "Book      ander  Cranmer'B  t^miW  in  Nottlnglum, 

of  ths  Churoh,"  p  292.  nam'  beio«e(«rBhire,  tad  the  Archbiiihop'a 

''  Ono  brsDch  of  the  Drakes  held  Unda      grand&tlier,  Edmund  L'Tanmer,  witostted 

GooqIc 
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It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  William  Brake  tbe 
pluralist,  rector  and  vicar,  whose  influence  in  those  parts 
might  have  protected  Edmund,  had  died  in  the  previous 
jear ;  and  if  the  above  conjecture  concerning  the  Six 
Articles  prove  correct,  the  discrepancies  respecting  Francis 
Russell  would  vanish. 

The  work  next  in  favour  for  biographical  reference,  is 
Prince's  "  Worthies  of  Devon,"  and  the  chami  investinghis 
well-known  anecdote,  rendered  it  so  exceedingly  popular, 
that  any  attempt  to  confute  it  with  mere  contradictory 
traditions,  would  be  hopeless,  for  the  spell  of  romance  is  too 
faijcinating  to  be  readily  broken,  and  the  truth-seeker  must 
keep  even  bis  prohabilities  in  reserve  behind  an  array  of 
hard  facts. 

Prince  was  a  protege  of  the  Drakes  of  Ash,  and  stated 
that  his  god-father.  Sir  John  Drake  of  Trill,  was  his  in- 
formant. His  story  is,  that  Sir  Bernard  Drake,  meeting  Sir 
F]-anci8  at  court,  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear  for  assuming 
the  red  wyvern  for  his  arms,  and  that  the  Queen,  resenting 
the  affront,  bestowed  on  Sir  Francis  "  a  new  coat  of  everlast- 
ing honour,"  and  to  add  to  the  discomfiture  of  Sir  Bernard, 
caused  the  red  wyvern  "to  be  hung  up  by  the  heels  in  the 
rigging  of  the  ship  "  on  Sir  Francis'  crest.^  This  story  had 
gone  the  general  round  in  print,  till  Barrow  first  discredited 
it,*  while  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  has  embellished  it  with  fresh 
inventions,  and  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  fecundity  of  the 
"  Black  Crows,"  has  transformed  the  solitary  wyvern  into 
three ! * 

This  attractive  anecdote  has  probably  misled  more  than 
one  family  of  the  name.  The  Drakes  of  Yorkshire,  whose 
pedigree  Watson,  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  asserted  "is 
such  as  for  antiquity  and  authenticity  will  not  often  in 
private  families  be  exceeded"  beginning  "before  surnames 
were  introduced,"'  and  the  ancient  Drakes  of  Ireland,  who 
once  bore  a  dragon  gules,'  and  were  Sheriffs  of  Sleath' 

John  Drake's  will.     Prob.  Court,  York,  '  DsrroVa  Life  of  Sir  Francia  Drake. 

Ibui.  'i'hiabranch  had  the  name  Kduiund  '  Queeos  of  iingluid,  by  Agnes  Strick- 

amoDg    them,  sod   there    ore  sufficieot  hind,  vol.  ir.,  p.  4  51. 
imii'peDdent  groupds  for  belief,  tliat  nn  *  Hietorj  of  Hslitni,  by  the  Rev.  John 

iulercourM  waB  maintained  bt^tween  ttie  Wataon,    M.A.,    F.S.A^    printed    i77C, 

niiolat^iplere  of  Leii»ster,  and  laviatiiek  ;  p.  2.>l. 
ijut  to  enhirgB  here  would  be  out  of  '  (Jarew  MSS.,  vol.  635. 

ntoce.  *  It'jb  Fat.,  Iriah. 

,  T,  -___._  m-^i.:..      Life  of  SirBer- 
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before  the  aettlement  in  Ash.  both  re-import  their  arms 
from  Devon,  as  if  through  Ash.  Another  Irish  branch, 
who,  when  in  England,  bore  the  red  wjvern,  has  abandoned 
it  for  the  arms  in  the  new  grant  to  Sir  Francis. 

Sir  John  Drake  was  not  born  till  after  the  death  of  bis 
great-grandfather,  Sir  Bernard,*  and  Prince  wrote  more  than 
thirty  years  after  Sir  John's  death.'  The  story  might  have 
been  told  to  amuse  Prince  as  a  boy.  One  part  is  known  to  be 
incorrect,  which  leads  us  to  distrust  the  remainder.  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  hanging  up  of  the  wjvern  by  the  heels 
in  the  original  gi'ant  to  Sir  Francis,  nor  did  we  ever  see  it  so 
ignominiously  treated,  but  it  repeatedly  occurs  standing 
upright  on  the  bulwark  of  the  ship,  like  the  red  eagle  in  the 
arms  of  Maconnel  of  Cantire,*  and  is  so  placed  in  the  arms 
on  Drake's  portrait  belonging  to  the  Plymouth  Corporation, 
also  over  Drake's  bust  in  the  Great  Hall  at  Bnckland  Abbey, 
and  likewise  in  the  vignette  of  the  rare  edition  of  Drake's 
voyages,  printed  in  1633,  for  Nichol&i  Bourne.  In  each  and 
every  particular  it  is  an  honourable  charge  :  more  than 
this  Sir  Francis  used  it,  with  the  eagle  crest,  conceding  to  it 
the  first  quarter,  and  it  is  to  be  seen  in  his  engraved  por- 
trait,' which  (for  reasons  not  necessary  to  be  given  here,) 
we  believe  to  be  the  best  resemblance  of  the  man.  It  was 
also  quartered  by  him  on  his  seal  till  the  time  of  hia  death,* 
and  in  one  of  our  exploring  trips,  when  at  Buckland  Abbey, 
we  discovered  high  np  on  the  left  flnnk  of  a  chimney-piece, 
in  an  old  part  of  the  house,  a  shield  similar  to  that  on  the 

'  Sir  Bern,  Tnq.  p.  iii.,15S3.     Admoii.,  iud  3'  Thomu  BiHkervile  hia  Executoni 

1687,  Doo.  Com.  or  Auigiu  shall  rBce»ve  the  profjto  o( 

'  Sir  Jolm  Draks  died   1669.     TVill.  aucfae  comodiiiei  u  alitill  be  returned 

(P.  C,  C,  159,  Coke.)  in  tha  name  Toiadg,  rsUbiis  and  as  farre 

'  Carew  MS9  ,  vol.  635.  fourth  aa  bar  Ma""  or  any  other  adveQ- 

*  Print  rooin,   B.  Hun.,  and  Betlmal  turer  shall  huTS  in  the  like  case. 

Green  Miia  "  Oivsn  under  our  handes,  the  daie  and 

'  LftUBdowD  MS3.,   vol.    70,  sndHarl.  jeare  firat  abo™  wrytten. 

M3S.,  1762,  fo.  132.      The  Utter  docu-  "Pra:  Drake.               John  Hawkina. 

ment  ia  a*  tollowB  : — "  1695.     uiij  die  y- — \                              y'     N^ 

Jdii  anno  R  Elizabeth  „avij.      "The  (s^A                            fs^,,) 

same   daj   and    yeare   We   Sir    Francia  \        J                            \         J 

Drake  aod  Sir  John  Hawkyns,  Knights,  „  ^"r^             ,  ,      ,  ,„>-<. 

do  «!tnowledge  by  thei.  present,  that  ^ea  Eg.  1.  on  plate  of  mo8t«t.oiB  at 

S'ThomMBankervile,  Knight.  ahaU  have  "'<'■.      „         •     r,    ,.      oz      t  u      u 

tbe  adToDtT,™  of  ffive  hundred   Pouuda  ^."S"   Franoia  Drake.  Sir  John  Haw 

of  oiureut  English  money, in  thUvoiadg.  ^'"'^  <i<'^  ^T  Tt"m»a  Baakemlle  «er« 

To  be  (by  Ood-a  permiESion)   performed  °'^9  '<"■  tteir  valour  and  eipenenca  aa 

intofoTk>nparta.'^thii,eof  harMa-  ^H","™*    »,  Engl^-"^     h^d     '"y-Z-S'' 

Sbippes  and   wundrie  other  marohante  J^''"?'  ^^'S^^ '  Apology  for  the  \  oyage 


Phifipa  latelie  cofnytted  to  our  chardgea.      *"  Quiana, 
And  according  to  the  same  aome,  the 
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seal  and  portrait,  with  the  charges  in  alto-relicTo,  a  dis- 
covery now  first  made  public.^ 

This  shield  is  also  given  with  the  quarterings  in  reverse 
order,  in  a  copy  of  the  Herald's  Visitation,  a.d.  1620,'  aud 
other  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum. 

The  wyvern  is  set  up  in  Reigate  church  to  the  memory 
of  Henry  Drake  hefore-named,  who  died  in  1609,  and 
is  on  a  seal  attached  to  a  Lay  Subsidy  roll  of  the  time 
of  Henry  Vil.,  for  the  Hundred  of  Tavistock,  when  the 
Drakes  were  of  good  standing,  and  the  Commissioners, 
John  Harris,  Thomas  Tremayne,  Humphrey  Prydanx, 
John  Arscott,  and  John  Charles,  were  all  of  Drake  con- 
nection. ' 

A  sagacious  man  like  Sir  Francis  would  not  have  stul- 
tified himself  and  risked  the  Queen's  displeasure,  by 
restoring  a  coat  if  she  had  put  it  down,  or  by  giving  it 
precedence  over  her  mark  of  favour,  unless  warranted  by 
antiquity  and  right,  and  he  would  rather  have  consigned  to 
oblivion  such  an  incident  as  Prince  narrates,  than  have 
revived  its  remembrance. 

A  manuscript  of  Devonshire  evidences,  written  by  Le 
Keve,  and  now  in  the  library  of  Charles  Prideaux  Brnne, 
Esq.  of  Padstow,  to  which  Sir  John  Maclean  kindly  called 
my  attention,  contains  sketches  of  the  engle  displayed,  and 
the  wyvern,  taken  from  seals  attached  to  muniments  of  the 
Drake  family  of  a  date  '  anterior  to  the  period  first  assigned 
to  family  heraldry,  wherein  the  Christian  names  Roger  and 
.  Ralph  appear.  These  were  very  common  names  in  the 
Tavistock  family,  and  continued  to  be  borne  by  them  till 
comparatively  recent  times.  One  Roger  was  the  third 
Governor  of  India,  then  styled  Administrator ;  he  died  in 
1758.  We  possess  copies  of  wills,  state  records,  and 
parish  registers,  showing  an  unbroken  continuance  of  these 
names — and  prevailing  names  always  afford  goo<I  presump- 
tive family  evidence — Roger  le  Drak,  temp,  Ed.  I.,  was  the 
first  of  the  name  that  Sir  William  Pole  could  quote,  and  it 

*  That    Sir    Francis    possessed   aome  been  crowded  together  on  a.  belm,  and 

BDoeatial   piMe    i«   manifested    b}P    hia  Sir  FnmciiBeeiuB  tu  have  been  fully  alive 

pUcing  tbs  ancicDt  wf  veni  or  dragon  in  to  the  nbaurditf . 

the  Hist  quarter  tif  his  Bhii:l(l.  and  b;  his  '  HarL  MSS.  1080. 

Bubstxtuting     ths    oM    eagle     for    tbs  '  Pmhabljof  thetimeof Hn)r7ll.  Dr. 

qiiealJooble  hrraldry  uf    liobert  Couk,  Kager  Drake  woe  a  celebrateJ  divine  and 

ClareDcieux.     A  globe,  a  >hip,  on  arm,  a  ejecl«d  nonconformist, 
cloud,  and  a  motto,  could  not  easily  bare 
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should  be  noted  that  neither  name,  Ralph  nor  Roger,  ia  ever 
found  in  the  Ash  family.     In  point  of  antiquity,  it  may  be 
said  of  the  Tavistock  line,  that  before  Ash  began — 
"  Their  primeval  race  was  run." 

But  the  strangest  thing  is  that  the  Drakes  of  Ash  never 
bore  the  wyvern  themselves  before  the  time  of  Sir  Bernard, 
and  no  evidence  of  its  use  by  them  has  been  produced 
earlier  than  tbe  Herald's  Visitation  of  1620,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  death  of  Sir  Francis !  Their  arms 
■were  Argent,  a  chevron  purple,  or  ^tiles,  between  three  halberts 
sable,  and  of  this  fact  the  following  evidence  exists : — 

First.  In  the  MS9.  Devonshire  Collection '  of  Cotgrave 
the  Herald,  deceased  about  1584,  whose  work  came 
successively  into  the  keeping  of  other  heralds,^  and  was 
much  prized.  It  describes  father  and  son,  respectively, 
thus — "  John  Drake  is  of  Ash  in  Denshir,  Barnard  Drake  of 
Mount  Drake  in  Denshir."  The  arms  above  given  being 
with  difficulty  legible  in  tbe  original,  some  interpolator  has 
reproduced  them  in  a  more  modem  baud,  and  over  tbe 
name  of  Sir  Bernard  he  has  inserted  "  Drake  of  Mount  Drake, 
A.  a  wyvern  G." 

Secondly.  The  Cottonian  MSS.,  Claud.  C.  IT.,  fol.  156.' 

Thirdly.  In  a  copy  of  the  Visitation  of  Devon  by  William 
Harvey,  Clarencieux,  in  1565,  the  above  coat  ia  tricked  out, 
followed  by  all  the  Ash  quarterings  in  proper  order  (see 
fig.  2a  at  end),  and  no  other  coat  exists  in  tbe  College  of 
Arms  prior  to  the  year  1620,  for  Drake  of  Ash. 

FourtJdy.  This  coat  was  taken  .by  Joseph  Holland  in 
1579,  fi"om  Shute  House,  near  Ash,  the  residence  of  Sir 
William  Pole,  whose  grandmother  was  a  Drake  of  Ash.' 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said,  without  citing  family  tradi- 
tions, in  refutation  of  Prince's  story.  If  there  ever  was  any 
altercation,  however,  about  the  arms  borne  by  the  Drakes, 
then  surely  Sir  Francis  bad  the  best  of  it,  unless,  indeed,  he 
had  aspired  to  the  halberts,  of  which  Sir  Bernard  preserved 
a  memento,  by  placing  one  in  the  grasp  of  a  hand  on  his 
crest.*    But  we  have  evidence  that  the  families  of  Sir  Ber- 

"  HarL  MSS.,  8967.  »  H«rl.  MSS,  5871. 

*  Brooke  and  Iwgnr.  *  CoU.  of  Arms.  Viut  Der.,  1620.  Sm 

'  Irelaod  Drakes.      A  r,   a,   drngnn   g.  altn  fig.  2a,  at  the  end  for  the  cral  ra- 

Devon  Drakes.     Ar.  cherrDD   p.  3  (lial-  tuneil  bj  Drake  of  Ajih  in  1020. 
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nard  and  Sir  Francis  were  on  most  friendly  footing.  The 
court  influence  of  tlie  latter  was  worth  cultivating,  and 
Richard  Drake,  the  brother  of  Sir  Bernard,  was  made 
Equerry  to  the  Queen,  He  was  doubtless  under  pecuniary 
obligation  to  Sir  Francis  respecting  the  manor  of  Yarcomb, 
wliicli  Sir  Francis  by  his  will  *  desired  should  be  restored  to 
him  on  payment  of  2000/.  to  Thomas  Drake,  and  what  is 
more  extraordinary  Sir  Beruard  was  bound  by  gratitude 
for  the  forbearance  of  his  creditor,  having  mortgaged  Ash 
mansion  house  and  lands  to  Sir  Francis,  who,  before  setting 
out  on  his  last  voyage,  had  pledged  Sir  Bernard's  son  and 
heir,  John  Drake,  that  should  the  voyage  prove  "a  saving" 
one,  the  estate  of  Ash  should  be  surrendered  "  to  him  free, 
and  without  paying  anything."  ' 

Eicbard  failed,  through  lapse  of  time,  to  recover  Yar- 
comb, and  angry  feeling  arose  in  consequence.*  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  favourite  with  Sir  Francis,  who  styles  hini 
cousin,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  keeping  of  Don  Pedro  de 
Valdez,  the  Armada  captive,  for  two  years.'  Richard's  sod 
was  named  Francis,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Drakes  of 
Amersham.  The  estate  of  Ash  subsequently  gave  rise  to  a 
suit  in  chancery*  between  John  Drake,  the  heir  of  Sir  Ber- 
nard, and  Thomas,  the  heir  of  Sir  Francis,  and  the  Bill  and 
Answer  bear  internal  evidence  of  the  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  two  families  in  Sir  Francis'  lifetime.  Very 
probably  there  was  an  estrangement  after  his  death,  for 
Thomas  Drake  quarrelled  with  everyone,*  and  the  bitter 
feeling  engendered  by  the  lawsuit  may  have  rankled  in  the 
descendant  of  John  D^ake,  when  lie  framed  the  narra- 
tive for  young  Prince,  who  repeated  it  after  a  lapse  of 
thirty  years,  perhaps  out  of  jealous  zeal  for  the  distinction 
of  the  house  of  Ash,  and  possibly  not  in  the  original  form.* 
Still  the  house  of  Ash  could  well  hold  its  own.  It  re- 
corded better  alliances,  and  quartered  more  coats  than  its 
western  cousin,  for  they  were  originally  of  the  same  stock, 
and  if  Tavistock  blood  produced    its    unmatched  admiral, 

•  Prerojf.,  Co.  Cant.  (Draka,  I.)  '  "  Personal  rancour   wonderfully  en- 

*  (.'haiiteiy  ProcBwliujjB.  K  &A.,  Elii.        livena  thu  atjle  *  *  *  Momoira  »re  often 
D.  d.  b.  ».  Ku.  4^.  31'th  M.-iy,  l.'>97.  ciieUted  b;  its  Bercest  spirit ;  and  then 

°  Sta.l'a..Uuui,l!J»7,iuidCb(Ui.  ProG.  histories   &ra  compoaed    from    niemoira. 

'  Dep.  Excbeq.,  -J  Ja.  I..  Mich.  19.  AVhere  ia  l\atkl     Not slwa;e in hiftories 

B  B.  &  A.  E\ix..D.  d.,  B.  9.      No.  42.  and  memoirH  .' "— D'lereeli,  CuriobiUwof 

'  Chan.  I'ro.,  Drake  V.  BudaDham,  and  Literature.     Art  Edward  I V. 
Whltelook,  Lib.  Fam.,p.  12,  ■ 
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the  blood  of  Ash  could  set  off  another  Devonshire  hero,  the 
consummate  general  "who  never  fought  a  battle  without 
winning  it,  nor  besieged  a  town  without  talcing  it " — John 
Churchill,  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.* 

Sir  Bernard  Drake's  wife  was  a  Fortescue,  and  his  mother 
was  a  Grenville.^  Two  of  the  Grenvilles  were  captains  under 
Sir  Francis.  One  was  slain  in  the  voyage  of  15S.3,*  and  also  a 
Captain  George  Fortescue,  wliose  autograph  is  on  the  inven- 
tory attached  to  Treraayne's  letter  before  spoken  of  ^  (p.  ^68). 

Francis,  tlie  son  of  Richard  Drake,  and  nephew  of  Sir 
Bernard,  was,  in  his  time  intimately  associated  with  the 
chief  men  of  Sir  Francis'  school  of  religion,"  His  wife  was 
the  subject  of  that  remarkable  memoir,  "  The  Firebrand 
plucked,"  or  "  Trodden-down  strength,"  and  their  son  was 
one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy  in  1647.^ 

Henry  Drake,  another  nephew  of  Sir  Bernard's,'  we  con- 
clude to  have  been  of  the  same  stamp,  from  tlie  expressions 
of  affectionate  remembrance  of  Thomas  Fuller,*  whose 
evidence  and  summary  are  so  much  the  more  valuable 
because  this  Henry  was  with  Sir  Fi-ancis  in  the  last  voyage. 
He  married  the  widow  of  Sir  Arthur  Cham  per  now  ii,'  and 
Gawen  Champernown  of  Darlington  in  his  will  bequeathed 
a  ring  to  Sir  Francis  to  be  inscribed  with  the  poesie, 
"  The  remembrance  of  a  friend  !  "  ^  Such  notes,  trifling  in 
tliemselves,  are  important  testimony  to  a  truth-seeker,  and 
on  tliia  consideration  the  mention  of  them  may  be  excused. 

Sir  Bernard's  brother  Richard  was  one  overseer  of  Sir 
Fi-ancis'  will.  The  other  overseer.  Archdeacon  Barrett,  of 
Exeter,  son-in-law  of  Bishop  Woolton,  '■  insisted  on  the  clean 
defacement  of  superstitious  things  in  churches."  Dr.  Oliver, 
the  Roman  Catholic  historian  of  Exeter,  ironically  describes 
him  as  "credulous  in  witchciaft  and  sorcery."  The  puritanical 
antipathy  to  Romish  ceremonies  was  very  violent,  and  bir 
Francis  and  his  father  were  staunch  Puritans,  as  indeed  were 

)  John  Churchill  was  bom  at  Aah  atid  *  See  Will.Prerog.Co.OiDL  (J3Sea(jar.) 

christened  it  AxinioBter,  hi-,  muther  whs  '  Msnning'g  Surrey. 

Klizabetb,  daughter  of  Sir  John  iJmhe  of  ■  Henry  Dinke  of  Childhay.     Admon. 

Aah,  who,  oaauuuunt  of  his  eun-inlsu'R  Doo.  Com.  le4U.    Sod  gf  Kobt.  U  uf  WIb- 

■trait«aed  circumstances,  gave  up  Aab  to  cucib.    The  brother  of  Sit  Benurd. 

the  youDj  couple,  aud  retired  biniaelf  to  •  Holy  State,  p.  12a, 

Triil  House.  '  Weatcot's  MSS.  and  Hutchins' Dorset, 


'  Her.  Vinit,  lfi20,  Deif.  Drake  of  Aeb.       and  Pnx.  in  Chancery. 

*  Lipecombe'B  Bucks,  toI  i.,p.  SOO.  *  PraroK.  Co.  Cint.,  prob.,  15B3. 

*  at*.  Ptt.,  Dom.,  8th  Kov    " '  ' 
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most  of  that  family,'  which  very  fact  might  have  served  as 
an  additional  recommendation  to  Ehzabeth,  Trhose  policy  vas 
to  unite  all  sects,  and  preveot  schism  in  the  Protestant  camp. 
The  Puritans  had  the  countenance  of  Leicester,  Knollys, 
Cecil,  Waisingham,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  others*  Cadets 
of  the  houses  of  KnoUys,  Cecil,  and  Walshingham,  served 
under  Sir  Francis,  and  some  lost  their  lives  in  the  service. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  left  an  Uncle  John,  who  was  mentioned 
in  Thomas  Drake's  will,  and  wa3  buiied  at  Buckland 
Monachorum,  1610.'  Of  his  eleven  brothers,  all  we  can 
trace  with  certainty  so  far,  are  Thomas,  the  youngest,  his 
heir  ;  John,  slain  while  too  recklessly  boarding  a  Spanish 
frigate  ;  ^  Joseph,  who  died  at  sea  shortly  after  John '  and 
Edward,  buried  at  Upchurch.  Some  investigators  have 
insisted  that  he  had  a  second  brother  John,  which  may 
not  be  improbable,  for  the  Drakes  of  Ash  yield  an  instance  of 
two  brothers  John  living  at  the  same  time.  The  second  is 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Mr.  John  Drake,  who 
obtained  the  chain  of  gold  promised  by  Sir  Francis  to  the 
man  who  should  first  sight  the  rich  Spanish  ship  "Our  Lady 
Conception," '  and  who  was  kept  for  fifteen  months  in  cap- 
tivity by  the  savages  on  the  River  Plate.* 

Before  entering  into  the  family  connections,  we  will  take 
leave  of  our  hero.  These  supplementary  gatherings  would 
explain  that  the  misconception  of  his  social  degree  is  due  to 

'  Wm.  Drake,  clerk,  was  prenented  b;  of  TaTtstoak.    The  more  immediate  con- 

Q.  EliE.,  1  Ap.  1681,  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  nectioDB   and   BuDceasora   at  Sir  FiaoeiB 

Just,  (in  Panw.  Cornwall)  [Bp.  Hradbridge  were  of  the  Puritan  typo.     His  nephew. 

Keg.]  followed  by  Wm.  Drake,  B.A.,  wbo  Sir  i'rancis  Uraka,  2nd  Biat.,  wai  "  Col- 

WOH  prcneuted   b;  K.  Jamea,  2Dd  Feb.  oiiel  of  a  regtiuentof  horseforthe  Pulik- 

1U21  [Bp.  UairBliBg.].     Tobiai.Thomaa.  ment,  called    J"    Pljnjonth   Regiment.' 

ami    Julirt    Drain,    Moiig    and    txi/ri.    of  Tbomas  Drake,  brother  uf  the  Uct-named 

the  last  Wm.  Droit  [Will,  prob  ,   Kxon.  baronet,  "  waa  eome  tjme  Mt^or  of  horsa 

]63$],  signed  an  agreement  to  rniee  and  for  y'   Parliament.*     He  married  Sarvh 

join  a  comiiany  of  horae  under  Sir  Kranoia  Crjmea,   whose   brother    Ellis    Ciymes, 

Arundel,  for  the  Prot«ctor  s  service,  1st  married  bis  slater  Mary  Drake,  and  was 

May,  Ibis  [Paroc  Hist,  of  Comw.  and  Lieut -Cnlouelofthegarriiiunof  Plymouth 

Biiller'B   St.   JuBtj.      The  oHginal  docu-  for  the  Pajliament  [Somaster  MSS.,  HorL 

meat  is  at  Castle  Horuek,  I'enEance.     A  HS.,  6SH1,  Uiit  Mua.]. 

William   DnJtB  was  minister  of  Feoek,  *  Neale>  Hist,  oltbe  Purltana. 

Comw.,   in   laoi.  as  appears  from  the  *  Par.  Keg.  IT  Jan.  IClO-l. 

register  of  the  burial  ot  bis  son  Fraimit  *  "  Drake   Kevived."   pp.   i5,  46,  and 

in  that  parish,     Anuther  Wm.  Drake  Vfaa  "  English  Hero,"  p.  29. 

mimster   of    Gweunap,   Comw,,    during  '  Makluyt  Soc.      World  Encom.  App. ; 

the  Protectorate.     He  was  succeeded  b;  Thoi.  Wright,  Fam.  Voyage  of  t^.  K.  D. 

Willi.imCrymes,  and  the  Chriatian  names  «  Pnrchaa,    PilgriniB,   foL   113H,  HU. 

ot  these  several  Drake  families  preserved  Styled  Mr.  John  Drake  by  Wright      He 

in  their  parish  registers, with  other  cu^um-  was  entettaiiUHi  at  the  Spanish  captain's 

elimces.prtivethemtohave  been  originally  own  table  after  his  escape, 
f  ruui  Wuitechurch  and  the  neighbourhood 
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our  retaining  an  obsolete  meaning  of  a  word,  just  as  a  boat 
of  other  misapprehensions  of  history  arises  from  our  ia- 
ability  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

That  Prince's  anecdote  was  a  delusion,  for  the  house  of 
Ash  could  only  claim  the  wyrern  as  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Drakes  of  Devon,  and  should  rather  be  called  the  house  of 
Otterton,  for  they  did  not  obtain  Ash  till  the  time  of  John 
Drake  of  Kxmouth,  Sir  Bernard's  grandfather.^ 

That  so  far  from  being  a  greedy  freebooter,  a  strong 
religious  sentiment  prevailed  over  all  the  actions  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  and  pervaded  his  letters,  which  remain  as 
memorials  to  this  day.  In  addressing  the  Queen  from 
Plymouth,  while  awaiting  the  Armada,  he  wrote,  "  Never 
was  a.  force  so  strong  as  this,  but  the  Lord  of  strength  is 
stronger,  and  will  defend  the  truth  of  His  word  for  His  own 
namesake," '  and  his  despatches  to  Walsingham,  after  the  first 
encounter,  continued  to  breathe  the  same  firm  reliance. 

A  fervid  worship  of  the  God  of  Justice  begat  an  irre- 
pressible hatred  of  injustice,  and  taught  Drake  that  it  was 
criminal  tamely  to  submit  to  wrong  done  to  himself  or  to 
others.  Forgetting  that  the  same  Creator  also  made  the 
Spaniard,  his  puritanical  zeal  may  have  led  him  to  expect 
the  right  hand  of  his  Maker  to  undo  on  demand  the  work 
previously  done  with  the  left,  and  disappointment  may,  or 
may  not,  have  thrown  his  mind  off  the  balance  at  the  last ;  still 
his  conduct  throughout  Ufe  proves  that  he  was  influenced 
first  by  zeal  for  God's  service,  next  by  devotion  to  his 
country  and  Queen,  then  by  concern  for  the  interest  of  his 
co-adventurers,  and  last  and  least  of  all  by  consideration  for 
himself. 

To  say  that  no  other  has  a  greater  claim  on  the  gratitude 
of  his  country,  is  only  to  propound  what  every  reflecting 
mind  must  admit.^ 

'  sir  Wm.  Pole,  Deron.,  p.  1!3.  indebted  to  his  memory  for  advuitagea 

>  Sta.  P».,  Demi.,  IS  Apr.  158S,  toI.  infinitel;   greater   than   are    commonly 

coix.,  No.  8B.  imagined."— Biog.  Brit, ToLiiL,  p.  1738. 

*  He  opened  our  trade  totheEaat  and  "The  zaal  and  aoliiit;  which  thtiM  great 

West  Indiita,  introduced  the  potato  and  msmeu  exerted  at  ttus  important  crina 

tobacco,  and  foundsd  our  naval  aupro-  vill  alnaya  endear  their  memiirf  to  the 

macy.  nation." — Miac.  Sta.  Pa.  Earl  of  Hardwidc, 

"Uia  (Sir    F.  Draka'i)  notions  were  voL  L,  p.fir9;  Introduotion  to  Drake'i 

tree  and  noble,  and  the  nation  ataoda  letters. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  NOTES  IN  ILLUSTRATION  OP  THE  ABOYE. 


The  Arcubishop  op  Canterbtibt  to  THE  Bishop  op  Exeter. 

"  Salutem  in  Christo,  your  Lordshipp  is  not  ignorant  of  the  great  and 
Worthie  enterprise  of  S^  Jobu  Noma  and  S^  Francis  Drake  now  in  action 
the  good  success  whereof  must  needes  tend  to  the  glorie  of  Qod,  and  to 
tbe  singular  benefitt  of  his  Church,  and  forasmucli  as  all  goodneg  cometh 
from  above  and  that  God  only  giveth  the  victorie,  I  thought  it  good  by 
these  my  Ires  to  move  yo'  Lordahipp  to  take  diligent  care  that  in  every 
Parish  Church  w'''in  yof  Dioces  pubiicko  prayers  be  had  according  to  tho 
order  of  the  booke,  and  according  to  former  orders  so  sett  forth  by  autbo- 
ritio  at  the  leaste  thrise  in  every  weeke,  w^  although  I  doo  not  doubt 
you  have  of  y^'self  remembered  to  performe,  Yet  I  thought  it  not  amisse 
to  put  you  in  niynde  of  the  same  at  this  tyme  And  so  w'''  my  harty 
oomendacona  I  comitt  youe  to  the  tuition  of  Almighty  God. 

"  ftrom  Lambeth  the  2'^  of  Maye  158!)." 

"These  are  therefore  to  will  and  require  you  that  y' self  and  yo*. 
offioera  doe  w^  all  convenient  speede  fulfill  and  put  in  Execution  the 
tenor  of  my  Lord  Archbisshopps  (traces  Irea  wi^in  yo''  jurisdivtion  and 
hereof  faill  youe  not  aa  you  will  answer  at  yo'  peril!  to  the  Contrarie. 
Exeter  this  10  Maye,  1689. 

"  Y'  loving  ffrinde  in  Christ, 

"  John  Exok."  * 

Since  these  notes  were  read  at  Exeter,  an  article  has  appeared  in  the 
"  Herald  and  Genealogist,'' '  the  subject  of  which  we  have  anticipated  and 
rather  fully  discussed.  We  prize  tradition  too  highly  to  dismiss  Prince 
without  trying  to  sift  his  anecdote,  although  his  recollection  was  at  fault. 
Frequently  the  generation  to  which  a  tradition  relates  is  mistaken.  We 
haveevidencethatSir  Francis  was  on  good  terms  with  his  kin,  but  Thomas 
Drake,  his  successor,  was  deeply  embroiled  with  Sir  Bernard's  son,  and 
brother  Richard,  who  says,  "  Sir  Fra'a  Drake  by  his  will  gave  my  son 
Francis  the  manor  of  Yarcomb  in  Devonshire,  and  to  Thomas  Drake  his 
brother  2000£  within  two  years  of  the  Testator's  death.  For  this  iSOOO 
Thomas  agreed  with  me  before  witnesses  for  ^1500  ready  money,  which 
accordingly  I  provided  within  three  days."  Thomas  it  appears  repu- 
diated.^ Richard  retaliated  by  bringiug  charges  of  concealment  and 
cmbc?7,lement  affecting  Thomas  Diuke.'  After  this,  Thoma^  perhaps 
vain  of  the  lustre  atyjuired  for  his  own  line,  might  have  dropped  the 
wyvem  in  disdain,  and  vaunted  Queen  Elizabeth's  grant  in  a  manner  to 
call  forth  such  a  retort  aa  is  described  by  Prince,  but,  what  is  significant, 
is  that  the  Drakes  of  Ash  subsequently  nowed  the  tail  of  their  wyvern. 

Wo  cannot  suppose  that  a  conspiracy  existed  among  the  early  writers 

•  CJ.  Sta.Pa.,Dom,,ToL  ccLt».  No.  72, 
1EB7. 

•  Uiil.Sta.Pa.,Dom.,ToLooki»i.  Ni>,20. 
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to  mislead  ;  therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Sir  Bernard  Drake 
changed  the  coat  of  Ash. 

The  Hamptons  resided  in  MaryBtnw,'  about  six  mileg  north  of  Tavis- 
stock.  The  daughter  and  co-heiresa  of  Warren  Hampton  carried  Ash  by 
marriage  to  Billet,  whose  daughter  and  heiress  married  John  Drake,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Aimouth.  Whence  did  he  come  1  The  Lay 
Subsidy  Rolls  and  other  documents  show  the  name  of  Drake  connected 
with  the  coimtry,  extending  from  Tavistock  beyond  Marystow.  It  is 
common  for  merchants  to  settle  in  a  convenient  trading  port,  and  several 
of  the  Ash  family  were  of  a  seafaring  tiim. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  styled  Richard  Drake,  the  brother  of  Sir  Bernard, 
"  cousio,"  aod  perhaps  with  some  reason  known  to  themselves ;  for  we 
have  conversed  with  a  man  who,  in  middle  age,  was  intimate  with 
our  ancestor  bom  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  or  nearly  two  hundi-ed 
years  ago. 

The  Drakes  of  Devon,  Dorset  and  Somerset  are  all  ooe.  An  enter- 
priBing  race,  they  dotted  the  coast  lice  round  to  Norfolk,  and  then 
spread  inland.  We  do  not  despair  of  bringing  all  under  one  head,  or  of 
reducing  them  to  two  main  branches,  Devon  and  York,  the  unity  of 
whose  source  is  at  present  obscured. 

"Gbast  of  AttMs  TO  Sib  Fbascib  Dbakb.' 
"  Whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  Queen's  moat  excellent  Ma^  graciously 
to  regard  the  praysewortby  deserte  of  Sir  ffrancis  Drake-  Knight  and  to 
remunerate  the  same  in  him  not  only  with  ihe  hono'''*  order  of  Knight- 
hood, and  by  sundry  other  demonstrations  of  her  highnea  especiall  fiivour, 
hut  alsoe  further  desirous  that  the  impressions  of  her  princely  affection 
toward  him  might  be  as  it  were  immortally  devised  and  conveyed  to  hia 
offspring  and  posterity  for  ever,  hath  assigned  and  given  unto  him  Armea 
and  tokens  of  virtue  and  honor  answerable  to  the  greatness  of  his  deserts 
and  meete  for  his  place  and  calling,  That  is  to  say,  of  Sable  a  fess  wavy 
betwene  two  Starres  argent,  the  helm  adorned  with  a  globe  terrestrial  upon 
the  height  whereof  is  a  shippe  under  sayle  trained  about  the  same  with 
golden  baulsers  by  the  direction  of  a  hand  appearing  out  of  the  cloudea  all 
in  proper  colour,  with  these  wordes,  Auxilio  Divino,  The  said  Armes  with 
ail  other  the  partes  and  ornaments  thereof  heere  in  the  margent  depicted. 
I  Robert  Cook«  Esq''  al's  Clarenceux  King  of  Armes  of  the  East  West 
and  South  partes  of  the  Realme  of  England,  according  as  the  duties  of  myue 
office  binde  me,  have  caused  to  be  registered  entred  and  recorded  for 
perpetual!  memory  with  the  Armes  and  other  honorable  and  heroicall  monu- 
ments of  the  nobility  and  gentry  within  my  said  province  and  marches. 
In  witness  whereof  i  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  the  twentieth  day 
of  June  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  1581,  and  in  the  xxlij''' of  the 
prosperous  Baigne  of  our  most  gracious  Souveraigne  Lady  Queen  Elizabeth 
etc.  "  BoBBKT  CooKB  al's  Clarbhobux 

"  Roy  D' Armes. " 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  Herald's  College  for 
their  valuable  assistance  in  discovering  the  following  notes  in  the  Volume 

T  Itbdon,  Survej  of  Devon,  p.  280.  ■  Harl.  MSS.  H22.  fo,  t     ., 
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F.  12  fo.  162-163,  which  oontaina  another  draft  of  the  ^nt  with  certain 
patsageB  cascelled  hj  a  pen  line  dratni  through  thera  after  they  vere 
written.  Following  the  name  of  Sir  Francis  Dr&ke,  aa  in  the  above,  there 
originally  stood  "  who  of  an  exceeding  great  love  and  zeal  to  her  highnea 
and  bie  ooantry,  hath  not  spared  to  adventure  and  hazard  hia  Ijf  and  to 
weara  his  body  with  longe  and  paynfull  travell  into  dyvere  and  sondry 
partes  of  the  world  never  hitherto  founde  owte  by  any  of  this  nation, 
whereby  through  the  favourable  permission  of  Almightie  God  there  is 

Cte  hope  of  the  wynninge  of  new  heathen  nationa  from  infidelitie  to  the 
ivledge  of  God  and  of  his  Sonne  Jesus  Christ  our  redimer,  and  there- 
fore no  small  hon'  renowne  and  comoditie  like  to  redound  to  thia  our 
oountrey." 

For  "  deserts  "  in  the  Harleian  grant  stood  "navigations  and  enterprizes." 
There  are  also  other  variations,  viz.,  after  the  words  "  cloudes  all  in  proper 
colour"  stood  "a  read  dragon  volant  sheweth  itselfe  regardinge  the  said 
direction  with  these  wordes  Ausilio  divino  to  notifie  the  divyne  providence  ; 
the  gayd  in  manner  here  above  depicted  («tc)  which  is  always  wont  to  guyde 
and  direct  all  godly  enterprise."  Towards  the  close  stood,  "  and  Iwve 
farther  thought  meete  in  this  maner  to  blazon  and  describe  the  same  in 
their  true  metalles  and  colours  to  be  by  him  the  sayd  Sir  Francys  Drake 
Knight  and  his  posterity  rightly  und'stoode  and  comodioualy  used  to  hia 
and  their  estimacion  and  worshippe  at  all  tyme  for  ever  hereafter  at  his 
and  their  libertie  and  pleasure." 

On  folio  164  appears  the  following  important  memorandum,  which 
should  be  conclusive  :— 

"  Barnard  Drake  of  in  the  County  of  Devon  Esq'  (the  word  "  yet" 

erased)  notwithstanding  the  sayd  Sr  Fraunces  Drake  may  by  prerogative  of 
his  birth  and  by  right  descent  from  his  auncestor  bear  the  arms  of  his  sur- 
name and  family  to  wit,  Ai^nt,  a  Waver  Dragon  geulea,  with  the  difference 
of  a  third  brother,  as  I  am  credibly  informed  by  the  testimony  of  Barnard 
Drake  of  in  the  County  of  Devon  Esquier  Chief  of  that  Cotarmure, 
and  sondry  others  of  that  family  of  worship  and  good  credit." 

The  Diagrams  Fig.  2.  a  b  and  0  in  the  accompanying  illustration  are 
redttced.  a  in  facsimile,  n  and  c  are  designs  in  the  College  of  Anns, 
in  honour  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  drawn  probably  by  Vincent. 
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MR  ALBEET  WAT. 

SiBOB  tbe  publication  of  our  last  number  the  Archseo- 
logical  Institute  baa  sustained  tbe  loss  of  one  of  its  earliest, 
most  industrious,  and  most  valuable  members,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Albert  Way,  who  died  at  C&nnes  on  the  22nd  of  March 
at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  Mr.  Way  was,  it  may 
fairly  be  said,  the  founder  of  our  Society.  He  was  the  leader 
of  those  by  whose  exertions  it  was  formed,  the  "  Introduction  " 
to  the  first  rolume  of  its  Journal  bears  his  signature,  and  to 
it  be  contributed  from  time  to  time  a  larj^e  number  of 
valuable  memoirs,  a  list  of  which  is  subjoined,  and  materially 
aided  in  the  completion  of  many  to  which  his  name  is 
not  affixed.  Under  his  care  as  its  Editor  the  Journal  grew 
up  and  took  form  and  position,  and  bis  labours  in  that 
capacity  have  contributed  hirgely  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
various  papers  that  passed  under  his  notice,  and  for  the 
contents  of  which  he  considered  himself  in  some  sense 
responsible.  There  must  be  but  very  few  of  our  principal 
contributors  who  have  not  experienced  the  value  of  his  sug- 
gestions and  corrections,  or  who  have  not  discovered  that 
while  corresponding  with  an  editor  they  have  gained  a 
friend. 

The  annual  field-meeting  of  the  Institute,  its  very  popular 
and  most  important  observance,  and  which  has  contributed 
go  largely  to  its  life  and  vigour,  was  originally  projected,  and 
for  many  years  arranged  wholly  by  Mr.  Way,  and  at  it  he 
was,  BO  long  as  his  health  permitted,  a  constant  attendant. 
His  very  considerable  social  influence  was  largely  employed 
in  securing  the  presence  and  support  of  men  of  both  local  and 
general  eminence,  and  much  as  be  enjoyed  the  actual  field 
work  of  the  excursions,  which  were  an  important  part  of  each 
AnnuiU  Meeting,  he  was  wont  very  commonly  to  deprive 
himself  of  that  pleasure,  and  to  attend  to  the  less  attnictive 
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but  most  necessary  duties  of  what  maj  lie  called  the  office 
work  of  the  iDstitute,  and  to  the  labours  consequent  upon  the 
formation  of  the  temporary  museums.  In  this  work  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  a  chosen  band  of  able  men,  who  seemed 
to  gather  round  him  as  the  centre  of  the  system.  Some  of 
these  have  preceded  him  in  the  conclusion  of  their  labours, 
and  some  have  withdrawn  from  their  more  active  avocations 
in  connection  with  the  Institute.  All  cordially  recognized 
the  energy,  industry,  and  tact  with  which  these  very  rarious 
duties  voluntarily  undertaken  by  Mr.  Way  were  carried  on, 
and  none  could  be  iusensible  to  the  charm  of  manner  and 
courtesy  of  demeanour  with  which  the  simplest  of  such  duties 
was  performed. 

As  his  strength  failed  he  no  longer  attended  the  Annual 
Meetings,  and  he  retired  from  the  active  editorship  of  the 
Journal,  but  he  contributed  a  memoir  to  its  pages  as  late  aa 
)ast  year,  and  his  assistance  and  advice  in  carrying  it  on  was 
often  sought  and  always  afforded.  Hia  archseological  know- 
ledge was  both  extensive  and  accurate,  and  his  sound  good 
sense  enabled  him,  and  through  him  the  Journal,  to  steer 
clear  of  the  baseless  theories  and  inaccurate  descriptions 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  had  made  the 
name  of  Antiquary  a  laughing-stock,  and  had  not  long  before 
led  the  parent  society  to  avoid  a  ludicrous  sn^estion  by 
changing  from  Latin  to  English  the  initial  letters  declaring 
its  membership. 

Mr.  Way's  natural  character,  his  education,  means,  and 
position,  gave  him  advantages  of  which  he  fully  availed  him- 
self in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  study.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College  Cambridge,  inherited  a  considerable  for- 
tune, lived  within  a  convenient  distance  from  London,  and  had 
many  relations  and  connections.  Soon  after  taking  his 
degree  in  1829  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  was  an  early  contributor  to  their  Transac- 
tions. In  1843  he  accepted  the  office  of  their  Director,  in 
which  capacity  he  promoted  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum. 
He  resigned  in  1846,  becoming  occupied  rather  fully  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Archaiological  Institute,  which  was  established 
in  1845.  Besides  his  contributions  to  these  and  other 
societies,  he  arranged  and  edited  an  edition  of  Sir  S.  Mey- 
rick's  book  on  Ancient  Armour,  and  contributed  one  of  the 
most  valuable  to  the  long  and  interesting  series  of  the  publi- 
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Cations  of  the  Camden  Society,  the  "  Promptorium  Par- 
Yulorura." 

Mr.  Way's  desire  to  unravel  the  past  did  not  lead  him  to 
neglect  the  future.  He  held  with  another  eminent  Archaeo- 
logist, that  it  is  "  the  business  of  a  good  antiquary  to  be  also  a 
good  man,  and  to  set  death  always  before  him,"  and  a  strong 
religious  principle,  alike  removed  from  either  extreme  of  the 
opinions  held  within  the  Church  of  England,  underlay  his 
whole  life  and  guided  his  conduct.  He  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able modesty  and  freedom  from  assumption — by  no  means 
seeking  bis  own — very  kind  and  affable,  and  a  good  specimen 
of  the  breeding  of  an  old  and  excellent  school  of  manners. 
No  man  did  more  than  he  to  soften  the  asperities  to  which 
even  antiquaries  are  liable,  and  to  keep  or  restore  harmony 
in  the  councils  of  the  Institute.  He  was  emphatically  a  lover 
and  a  maker  of  peace. 

His  qualities  were  not  of  a  striking  or  commanding 
character,  nor  was  his  power  of  a  rough  or  unbending 
character ;  its  secret  lay  in  his  sound  sense  and  modera- 
tion, in  the  Bunny  and  genial  influence  which  he  exei-ted  on 
those  among  whom  he  lived  or  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  It 
was  an  influence  apparent  mainly  iu  its  effects,  which  showed 
itself  in  a  thousand  little  acts  of  kindness  and  humanity,  and 
which  caused  him  to  be  as  much  respected  and  beloved  in 
life  as  he  is  lamented  in  death.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
members  of  the  Institute  which  he  served  so  long,  so  faith- 
fully, and  so  well,  will  in  some  permanent  form  place  on 
record  their  sense  of  those  services. 
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®rtslitBl  Bocumcnts. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS  COPT  OP  THE  CONTENTION  FOE  THE 
SimEENDBE  OF  EBNNES,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  BEITTANY, 
TO  THE  AEMT  OP  HENRY,  DUKE  OP  LANCASTER  AND 
EAEL  OF  LINCOLN,   1  JULY,   1367. 

I^m  the  Uunlmentfl  of  tlLO  Dud  mnd  nupteToTIiiiooliL 

Thu  very  remarkable  docameDt  was  recently  discovered  at  Linooln  hy 
Hr.  Bartt  among  the  records  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  a  box  of 
miscellaneous  documents  labelled  "  Useless  Papere."  It  is  written  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper  11  in.  hj  7  in.,  without  mai^n,  and  thou^  not  the 
original  dotmrnent,  is  doubtless  a  contemporaneonB  copy.  The  hand- 
writing is  clear,  the  ink  good,  and  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the 
space  of  an  inch  in  one  of  the  folds,  and  two  names  that  are  somewhat 
uncertain,  is  perfectly  legible.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  original  Conven- 
tion itself,  which  must  have  oanied  the  seals  of  Guy  de  Lav^,  &c.,  in  any 
public  collection.  The  paper  bears  a  plain  bold  ribbed  wiremark  of  the 
14th  century,  in  which  u  to  be  seen  the  watermark  of  a  stag,  with  horns 
displayed,  courant  to  the  sinister.  This  device  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  in  the  collection  of  early  watermarks  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the 
Arcbfflologia '  by  the  late  Bat.  J.  Hunter,  &om  the  collection  now  in  the 
Public  Record  Office.'  The  document  has  been  folded  neatly  into  a  billet 
4^  in.  by  3^  in.,  and  closed  by  a  paper  band  passed  through  it  in  three  places 
and  sealed — evidently  that  it  might  be  transmitted  by  a  messenger,  and  veiy 
probably  to  Lincoln,  where  it  was  found.  Remains  of  the  band,  which  was 
<^  stout  paper,  exist  in  one  of  the  openings  through  which  it  passed. 

B«nnes,  the  capital  city  of  the  Duchy  of  Rrittany,  and  long  celebrated 
for  its  Parliament,  was  a  place  of  much  importance,  cdvil  and  military,  in 
the  wars  between  France  and  England  in  the  14th  century.  The  war, 
of  which  the  siege  of  Rennes  was  an  inddent,  was  everywhere  conducted 
with  much  cruelty,  and  was  especially  severe  in  Brittany,  where  the  sucoee- 
sion  was  contested,  and  the  rival  claimants  were  supported  by  two  powerful 

John,  Bumamed  the  Good,  Buke  of  Brittany,  died  childless  in  1341. 
Els  next  brother,  already  dead,  had  left  a  daughter,  married  to  Charles  of 

'  Tol.  uxvii.  p.  147.  QuieDue,  temp.  Edw.  II.  in  ths  Publio 

*  Two  o(    those  bronght  forward  by  Becord  Offioe.     Some  of  these,  however, 

Hr.  Hunter,  a  nua'a  head  and  a  bell,  are  are  pierced  through  for  bands  to  fastan 

aarlier  than  the  date  of  the  BmuMs  Con-  them  when  folded  (as   in  the  Renne* 

vention.     Thore  arc  no  walernurka  on  dooiimentl,  and  one  has  a  portion  of  a 

the  letten  relating    t«   the  Duclij  of  ainiikr  bond  renuuDing  in  it 
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Bloifl,  mftUmal  nepbew  to  the  French  King,  and  who  claimed  tho  Ducfajr  M 
bur  right  as  well  as  hy  Duke  John's  Will.  There  aurvired,  howeTer,  also 
a  younger  hslf-hrother  of  Duke  John,  John  Oount  de  Hontfort,  who 
claimed  as  the  male  heir,  Philip  of  Franoe  was  in  arms  for  one  caa- 
didate  and  Edward  of  England  for  tho  other.  The  French  peers  had 
decided,  as  was  to  be  expected,  against  De  Moutfort,  who  seized  the  Duchy 
and  did  homage  to  Edward.  In  the  course  of  the  war  De  Montfort  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  hie  cause  was  carried  on  hy  his  Countess,  Joan  of  Flan- 
ders, a  lion-hearted  woman,  who  with  their  infant  son,  threw  herself  into 
Hennebon,  and  there  stood  a  very  serere  si^,  which  was  at  last  raised  in 
1343  by  Sir  Walter  Manny  and  a  force  &om  England.  The  aooonnt  of 
the  siege,  and  the  tardy  relief  of  the  place,  ia  well  known  to  all  readeis  of 
Froissart. 

In  131tS  Be  Montfort  died,  and  Edward  became  the  guardian  of  John 
his  infant  son.  In  1316  the  battle  of  Crecy  was  foughi^  and  soon  after- 
wards Charles  of  Blois  was  taken  prisoner.  In  1350  King  Philip  of 
France  was  succeeded  by  John  his  son,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Poitiers 
I9th  September,  1357.  In  the  preceding  month  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster 
and  £!arl  of  Lincoln  had  been  constituted  captain  of  the  Duchy  of  Brittanj 
in  the  names  of  Edward  and  the  infant  I>uke. 

Later  in  that  year  Lancaster  marched  into  the  Duchy  with  the  army 
that  bad  triumphed  at  Poitiers,  and  on  the  3rd  October  appeared  before 
Bennes.  The  city  at  that  time  was  well  garrisoned,  oontuning  among 
other  leaders  the  Viscount  de  Rohan,  the  Sire  de  LavaX  and  the  Cheralier 
de  Dinan.  The  Duke,  probably  from  fear  of  an  attack  from  without  upon 
his  rear,  was  for  some  time  inactire,  and  suffered  from  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions and  the  assaults  of  the  garrison,  and  was  much  harassed  by  Bertrand 
Du  Gaesclin,  who  threatened  his  camp  from  the  rear.  This  renowned 
patriotic  leader  and  famous  Breton  knight  had  already  figured  conspicuously 
in  the  celebrated  combat  of  the  Thirty,*  and  achieved  much  distinction  in 
his  attempts  to  force  the  English  army  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rennea.  He 
burned  a  large  beffroi  or  wooden  tower  which  they  had  made  to  command 
the  walls  ;  he  fought  several  single  combats  with  distinguished  English 
knights  in  view  both  of  besiegen  and  hesi^ed,  and  was  victorious  in  fiiem 
all ;  he  then  threw  himself  into  the  place  with  a  small  but  chosen  band 
of  followers,  and  headed  its  defenders.  Hard  prened  as  Bennea  was  by  the 
English  anny,  it  had  also  another  foe  to  contend  with,  which  proved  to 
be  irresistible,  and  that  waa/omttM:  A  late  historian  of  Brittany  tells  an 
amuring  story  how  the  English  tried  to  draw  out  the  garrison  so  as  to 
attack  them  at  advantage,  and  how  the  French  defeated  the  eclieme. 
A  herd  of  2000  pigs  was  suffered  to  approach  the  walls  to  provoke 
a  sally,  when  suddenly  the  drawbridge  was  lowered,  and  the  piteous  cries 
of  a  living  sow,  hung  up  within  a  safe  distance,  so  attracted  the  porkers 
that  they  burst  from  the  swineherds  and  rushed  tumultuously  into  &m 
place.  So  the  town  was  re-viotualled  for  a  time  ;  "  And  thus,"  says  the 
writer,  "  arose  the  proverb  '  Un  tel  nous  a  donnS  du  lard.' "  But  all 
was  in  vain,  and  want  prevuled.  The  English  were  invited  to  send  six 
knights  into  the  town  to  treat  with  the  l>e«i^^,  and  when  they  entered, 
they  were  astonished  to  see  an  abundance  of  victuals  everywhere  displayed. 
This  was  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  Du  Quesclin  to  obtain  better  terms.     There 
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is  a  chronide  of  Dn  Oaesolin,  written  reiy  toon  ftn«r  his  deatb,  Aui  vhicit 
hu  been  pablished  more  than  once,  in  vhich  are  recorded  manj  of  his 
remarkable  achierementa  in  connection  irith  the  siege  of  Bennee. 

Meantime  King  John  and  his  captor  had  discussed  and  settled  terms 
of  a  Peace  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  was  completed  at  Bordeaux, 
the  S3rd  Haroh,*  and  in  oonseqaence  Lancaster  was  ordered  by  the  King 
to  raise  the  siege.*  Thb  first  order  seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  2nd 
April,  1357,  and  refers  distinctly  to  the  Peace  which  had  then  been  made.  But 
the  mandate  must  have  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  Duke,  and  indeed 
the  execution  of  the  Treaty  would  seem  to  l^re  been  quite  unknown  to 
those  who  draw  np  the  Convention  now  brought  to  notic&  The  English 
leader  appears  to  hare  sworn  not  to  retire  until  his  banner  bad  floated 
over  the  walls.  "Le  Duo  de  rBnclobtr^"  says  the  rhyming  chronicle  of 
Dn  Guesclin,  had  sworn  : — 

"  Que  KID  aereniont  et  n  f oi  er4mt4e 
n  ne  ■'en  partiroit  lant  qui'il  e'uit  dur^ 
Se  retueigne  du  roi  d'Engleterre  la  lie 
ITcetoit  sur  les  ereneauz  toat  oontremont  monl^" 

The  Bishop  of  Bennes,  who  had  passed  through  the  Duke's  camp  under 
a  safe  conduct,  brought  the  news  of  the  Peace,  saying  that  he  wondered  the 
Duke  had  not  reoeived  it.  There  is  no  douht  tiiat  the  si^  continued  in 
airits  severity  to  the  date  of  the  document  now  brought  to  notice — the  Ist 
of  July  in  that  year.  At  that  time  such  was  the  condition  of  the  gallant 
defenders  of  Bennes  that  they  entered  into  the  convention  for  its  surreDder, 
which  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

[Epitome  of  conditions  for  the  Surrender  of  Bennes.] 

We,  Quy,  Sire  de  Laval,  <fec.,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  noble 
Frinoe  Charles  Duke  of  Bretagne,  make  known  that  as  regards  the  siege  of 
Bennes  by  the  Lord  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster,  &o.,  Lieuteoant  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  for  John  de  Bretagne  Earl  of  Montfort,  we  have  (for 
the  honour  of  God  and  to  aToid  the  great  perils  that  may  ensue)  agreed 
with  the  said  Lord  aa  follows.  In  honour  and  reverence  of  the  said  Lord 
the  town  shall  he  surrendered  to  him,  its  keys  be  delivered  to  him,  and  his 
banners  put  upon  the  walls,  with  all  the  honour  and  reverence  due  to  such 
a  Lord,  and  the  guard  of  the  said  town  shall  be  a  captain  that  we  shall  put 
there,  who  shall  swear  to  keep  the  same  well  and  truly,  and  to  give  it  up 
to  the  person  appointed  to  receive  the  same  by  the  final  peace  between  the 
Kings  of  France  and  England.  Sir  Oliver  de  Cllczon,  Sir  Michael  Dela- 
pole,  Hugh  de  Oalvelegh,  Henry  Bose,  John  of  Uonmouth,  John  de  VzeL 
boame,  and  Peter  de  Creting,  shall  be  given  up  to  bim. 

For  the  ransom  of  the  men  and  goods  of  the  town  100,000  crowns  shall 
be  pidd  to  the  sud  Lord  :— 20,000  at  once  ;  20,000  within  the  next  five 
weeks  ;  20,000  at  Whitsuntide  next ;  and  the  other  40,000  at  the  end  of 
the  following  year ;  which  being  done  the  town  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of 
tiie  parties  to  the  Convention,  and  shall'  remain  for  [the  settlement  of] 
the  final  peace  between  the  said  Kings. 

And  BO  the  present  siege  shall  be  raised  at  all  points  at  once,  without 

continuing  during  the  performance  of  the  matters  aforesaid.     And  for  the 

keeping  and  accomplishing  of  the  same  conditions  well  and  loyally  in  eveiy 

respect  without  hindrance  by  any  one.  We,  the  persona  aforesaid  and  Moric« 

*  Feeders,  vol.  m.  pars  1,  p.  848.  *  Ibid 
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de  Park,  Peter  Hericzos,  and  OniUembtit  Leresque,  bind  ourselres  and  our 
heirs  to  the  uid  Lord  or  hie  deputies,  and  each  of  us  for  all  of  ns  bind  all 
our  goods  and  heritages  wherever  they  may  be  ;  that  the  same  may  be  sold 
and  distributed  hj  the  said  Lord  or  bis  deputies,  attomies,  or  execnton. 
And  to  keep  all  and  every  one  of  these  things  by  us,  our  beirs,  and  buo- 
cessor«,  We  have  sworn  by  the  faith  of  our  bodies  and  knighthood,  the  holj 
Evangelists  bring  touched  bj  us.  Except  that  ne  are  not  bound  to  sur- 
render the  said  Sir  Oliver  da  Clic»on  for  five  weeks  to  come,  and  from  sudi 
obligation  to  surrender  the  said  Oliver  the  Sire  de  Beaumanoir  and  Silvester 
de  la  Futile  are  released.  And  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  said  Lord  that 
we  will  keep  ail  the  things  aforesaid  in  everything  touching  him.  In  wit- 
ness whereof  we  have  given  to  the  said  Lord  these  letters  sealed  with 
our  own  seals  the  firat  day  of  July,  1357- 

On  the  4th  July,  1357,'  appeared  a  second  and  veiy  positive  order  from 
the  King  to  Lancaster,  dated  at  London,  expressing  his  great  displeasure 
at  the  continuance  of  the  siege  in  violation  of  the  terms  agreed  upon  in 
the  Peace  between  England  and  France,  and  ordering  instant  obedience. 
This  second  order  could  not  have  arrived  at  Rennea  till  long  after  the  con- 
ditions of  the  present  Convention  had  been  put  into  execution.  The  historian 
already  referred  to  allows  that  the  English  were  admitted  into  the  town  out 
of  regard  to  the  oath  of  their  leader  ;  but  one  might  be  disposed  to  main- 
tain that  such  terms  of  surrender  expressed  in.  the  language  of  the  docu- 
ment now  presented  to  notice  cannot  be  expluned  away  by  such  a  colourable 
representation  of  the  circumstances.  De  Marteville  sums  up  his  account 
by  saying — "  Tel  fut  Tissue  du  sigge  de  Itennes,  si^e  &menx  par  les 
grandea  actions  qui  s'y  firent,  la  longueur,  le  uombre  et  I'intr^pidit^  des 
combattants.  L'histoire  nous  en  ofire  peu  de  plus  memorables,  et  par  une 
contradiction  assez  strange,  peu  de  moina  connus."'  In  the  paucity  of 
such  existing  information  the  document  now  before  us  is  of  special  value. 

Of  the  persons  named  Quy,  Sire  de  Laval  et  de  Ch as teaub riant,  was 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Moutmorency-Laval,  the  elder  cadeta  of  that 
eminent  family.  He  descended  from  Matthew  de  Montmorency,  Con- 
stable of  France,  and  Emma  his  second  wife,  only  child  of  Guy  Lord 
of  Laval.  Writing  of  the  race  of  Laval,  Duchesne  observes,  "  laquelle,  puis 
que  les  families  ont  leurs  periodes,  comme  toutes  les  autres  choses  du 
monde,  ne  pouToit  desirer  une  plus  glorieuse  cheute  qu'en  celle  de  Mont- 
morency." This  "glorious"  absorption  took  place  about  122S.  Quy, 
Xlth  of  the  name.  Sire  de  Laval  et  de  Chateaubriant,  was  eldest  son 
of  Guy  the  Xth  by  Beatrice  de  Bret^ne,  second  daughter  of  Duke  Arthur 
by  Yolande  de  Dreox  Countess  of  Montfort,  and  therefore  a  princess  of  the 
blood  of  France.  The  elder  Guy  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Roche-Derrien 
in  1347,  fighting  for  Charles  of  Blois,  the  French  claimant  of  the  Breton 
Duchy.  His  eldest  son,  Guy,  was  there  taken  prisoner,  and  though  ransomed 
for  a  large  sum  by  bis  mother,  died  childless  in  1348.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  also  named  Guy,  the  Guy  of  the  present  document,  who 
married,  as  his  first  wife,  Louise,  sister  and  heiress  of  Geofirey  de  Cbateau- 
briant,  who  also  fell  at  Roche- Dearien.  She  died  in  1383.  It  was  this 
match,  which  is  shewn  by  this  present  record  to  have  taken  place  before 
13B7,  which  gave  to  her  husband  the  title  of  De  Ohateaubriant. 


*  F<Bdera,  vol.  iii.  pars  I,  p.  359. 
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John  de  Laval,  Sire  de  Chuteillon  et  de  Tiutiiiiac,  &  hoaUge  undcx  the 
treaty  of  fimn,  also  a  Montmorencj,  was  Beoond  oouain  to  Qu;  of  Cha- 
teaubriant.  He  waa  son  of  Andrew  de  ChaatiUon,  a  youoger  son  of  Guy 
VIII.  de  LavaL  He  was  a  well-known  soldier,  and  a  combatant  in  the 
femoui  combat  of  the  Thirty,  aflerwaids  noticed.  He  married,  the  record 
shows  before  1357,  Isabel,  heireu  of  Tintiniac,  whttnce  his  designation. 
Chastillon  came  into  the  family  with  Philippe,  wife  of  day  VII.  de  Laval 
in  1231.  Junne,  sister  to  John,  married  Sir  William  Fellon,  so  renowned 
in  the  wars  of  the  Blaclc  Prince. 

John  de  Laval,  Sire  de  Pacy,  was  uncle  to  Guy  de  Chateaubri&nt,  Faoy- 
sur-Mame  was  a  family  lordship  held  by  his  uncle  William,  who  died  child- 
less, and  was  probably  granted  to  John  by  hii  elder  brother  Guy  X.  da 
Laval.  Jolin  had  an  elder  brother,  Peter,  fiiahop  of  S«nnes,  who  died  in 
\357.  His  attempt  to  save  the  city  of  Aennea  by  bringing  news  of  the 
peace  haa  been  already  notii»il.  The  last  Lord  of  Tintiniac  was  slain  at 
the  combat  of  Manron  in  1351. 

Finally,  Gay  de  Laval,  Sire  de  Loue,  was  second  son  of  Andrew  de  Chas- 
tillon. Lou^  was  also  a  family  barony  held  by  Thibault,  Gny's  uncle,  who 
was  slain  s.p.  at  Poitiers  in  1356,  and  then  no  doubt  inherited  by  him. 
The  family  of  &fontmorency-Laval  was  very  powerful  in  Brittany,  and, 
as  became  them,  much  opposed  to  the  English. 

John  de  Gbateaugiron  was  probably  the  head  of  the  ooneider»ble  Breton 
&jnily  of  that  name,  and  no  doubt  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
rhyming  ohranicle  of  le  'Libvre  du  bon  Jehan' as  present  at  the  siege  of 
Rennes  in  1340. 

"  Ij,  eatoH  reve«niie  de  RsDues 

Kt  si  eatoit  celui  de  Veaata 

lAval,  Roh&n,  et  IloobelToTt, 

La  Roobe,  Lohfao  et  Hontfort, 

Kt  HoDtieur  Charlei  de  Sioaa 

Acerac  et  Ch&teiui^roa 

Et  pliueurs  aultree  d'environ,"  [L.  3651}. 

A  Sire  de  Malestroit,  as  mentioned  in  Barnes's  history  in  1352,  was  a 
hostage  at  Evran.  The  place  is  in  "  Breton  bretonnant "  or  Lower  Britanny. 
The  "  Sire  de  Siaumenouer"  was  Marshal  Beanmanoir.  He  was  theleader 
of  the  Breton  party  in  the  combat  of  the  Thirty,  fought  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  English  with  thirty  men-at-arms  on  each  side,  between 
Josselin  and  Ploemiel,  the  27th  March,  1351.  After  a  long  and  bloody 
encounter,  in  whicb  many  on  each  side  were  killed,  and  very  few  unhurt, 
the  Bretons  were  victorious.  The  spot  is  still  marked  by  a  cross,  on  which 
is  an  inscription  recording  the  event.  Several  of  the  combatants  after- 
wards took  part  in  the  siege  of  Rennes. 

The  Sire  de  Montauban  was  an  adherent  of  the  French  party.  He 
was  made  prisoner  at  Auray  in  1364,  where  Charles  of  Blois  veis  slain 
nnd  Bu  Ouesdin  taken  prisoner,  and  in  consequence  of  which  John  de 
Montfort  was  acknowledged  by  France.  Raonl  de  Montfort  was  present 
at  Chisey,  and  also  taken  at  Auray.  Another  Sire  de  Montfort  full  at 
Roche-Derrien.  La  Fueille,  and  St.  Pere  are  amongst  the 
"  Maint  boo  cheralierB  qae  nonuner  ne  avron." 
Robert  de  St.  Fere  was  a  Breton  gentleman,  who  with  the  Chevalier  de 
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Fenhoet^  made  his  wr;  into  ReniieB  ftftor  the  nc^  had  begnn.  Marioe  de 
Park  wma  preMnt  at  the  battle  of  ChUe;.  [Gkron.  A  B.  du  GueadiM,  21. 
pp.  293—541.] 

Of  those  who  were  to  be  sonendered,  and  who  were  probfcWy  English 
priionen,  OliTet  de  CUczon  is  doubtless  Oliver  de  Cliason,  whose  &ther  was 
beheaded  without  fbrm  of  law  b;  Philip  of  France,  on  saspidon  of  having 
fitToured  the  English,  and  whose  eon  in  consequence  became  a  strong  partazan 
of  the  Countess  Joan,  and  therefore  might,  at  this  time,  hare  been  acting 
with  the  English.  At  a  later  period  his  French  instincts  prevailed,  aod  he 
rose  to  be  Constable  of  Fiance.  Miijiael  de  la  Pole  may  well  hare  been  he 
who  was  afterwards  Earl  of  Suffolk.  He  was  probably  of  age  in  1339-40, 
and  in  1369-78  he  aooompanied  the  Duke  of  lAncaater  beyond  sea.  Hogli 
de  Oalverley  of  Lea  in  Cheshire,  was  a  well-known  soldier  is  the  wars  of 
France.  He  was  one  of  the  combatants  in  the  fight  of  the  Thirty.  In  1364 
hia  life  was  saved  hy  Dn  Oueeolin,  hut  he  probably  was  made  prisoner.  He 
was  buried  in  Bromley  Church,  Cheshire,  where  his  monument  still  exists. 

Who  Henry  Bose  was  is  daubtful.  Heniy  was  not  a  name  in  the  Jamilj 
of  Bos.  The  Monmouths  were  a  baronial  &mily  connected  with  the  town 
of  that  name.  John,  the  last  baron,  died  s.p.m.  41  Hen.  Ill,  but  this  Joha 
de  Monmouth  must  have  been  a  kinsman.  In  1365  he  was  ordered  to 
send  miners  from  Dere  Forest  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Gascony.  Tzel- 
bourne  is  probably  not  the  real  spelling.  Pere  or  Peter  de  CreUng  maj 
hare  belonged  to  the  family  of  John  de  Creting,  summoned  to  ParliameDt 
6  Bd.  III.  Edmund  and  Henry  de  Creting  occur  in  public  documents  in 
the  reign  of  Ed.  III. 

Brogerao  or  Bergerao  was  the  Duke's  lordship  in  Aquitaine.  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  most  gaUant  exploit  hy  ^  Walter  Manny  in  the  18  Bd.  III. 

O.  T.  C. 

Nora,  Gay,  Sire  de  Laval  et  de  Chasteaubriant,  Johan  de  Laval,  Sire  de 
OhBsteillon  et  de  Tintiniac,  Johan  de  Chasteaugiron,  Sire  de  Malestroit, 
Jehau,  Sire  de  Biaumenouer,  Oliver,  Sire  de  Montabon,  Raoul,  Sire  de 
Hontford,  Johan  de  Laval,  Sire  de  Pacy,  Ouy  de  Lavel,  Sire  de  Loae, 
Serestre  de  La  Fueille,  et  Robert  de  Saynt  Fere,  troutours  au  nom  et  pour 
tres  noble  prince  Monsieur  Monsieur  Charles  Due  de  Bretaign^  en  eon 
absens,  fesons  savoir  que  sar  le  ^t  de  sege  estMit  devant  la  ville  de  Bennea 
par  tres  honore  Seigneur  Monsieur  Henry,  Due  de  Lancastre,  Gonnte  de 
Derby,  de  Nicole,  de  Laycestre,  Senesuhal  Dengleterre,  Seigneur  de  Brogvrai^ 
lieu  tenant  ee  parties  de  Bretaigne  pour  tres  noble  et  tres  excellent  prince 
U  Boy  Dengleterre,  et  pour  Monueur  Johan  de  Bretaigne,  Conte  de  Mont- 
fort,  Avons  en  honour  de  dieu  et  pour  esohuiei  plusiours  grans  perils  que 
pnent  ensuier,  traite  o '  le  dit  tres  honoie  Seigneur  en  la  manere  qe  ensuit. 
Cestasavoir  que  pour  honours  et  rererences  de  dit  treshonore  Seignenr  li 
serra  la  ville  rendue,  et  les  clefis  baiUee,  et  ces  banieres  mises  eur  les  mure, 
o  tout  honours  et  reverences,  oome  dit  est  et  oome  a  tiel  S^gneur  appertient. 
St  serra  et  demorra  la  garde  de  la  dite  rille  a  un  capitain  que  nous  on  *  dit 
nom  y  metterons,  le  quele  jorra  a  bien  et  loialment  la  garder,  et  la  rendre 
la  ou  serra  ordeyne  par  la  finale  pais  dee  Boys  de  France  et  Denglet«rre,  et 
de  lours  royaumes.  Item  lui  serront  renduz  Monsieur  Oliver  de  Clicson, 
Monsieur  Michel  de  la  Poul^  Hugh  de  Calvelegh,  Heniy  Bose,  Jehan  de 
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Mynmoth,  Johan  de  Tcelboarae,  et  Fore  do  GnUng.  Item  pour  la  ranzon 
deg  gens  et  biens  de  la  dite  ville,  Krixint  paiei  par  le  dit  traitte  a  dit 
trMhonore  Seigneur  oent  mille  eecai ;  osMToir  ««t  Tint  mille  a  present,  Tint 
milla  e«ciu  dedenz  cinq  septimee  proechain  enenants,  et  altres  Tint  mille 
e«cuz  Fentecoate  progchain  ensuant,  et  tee  altres  quarante  mille  dedens  la 
fin  de  Ian  proediain  eosnant,  qe  fait,  la  dite  Tille  ordeinee  demom  a 


finale  paia  dea  deasna  diti  Roja  et  royaumes.  Et  ainaoi  est  a  present  o: 
la  dite  aege  de  toutz  pointc,  sane  mettere  sege  deTant  la  dite  Tille,  lea  ditz 
tempa  durante,  fomiasant  et  aoomplissant  les  ohooes  desaoa  dites.  Et  qu&ot 
a  ce  tenir  fomir  et  acomplir  de  point  en  point,  bion  et  loialment  a  aoz 
ponairs  aanz  asoun  enpesohement,  et  de  non  reuir  oaoontte  par  noua  ne  par 
altres,  Nona  desauz  diti  traittoum,  et  nous  Morioe  de  Fark,  Fere  Hericzon, 
et  Guillemont  Leresqne,  et  cheecua  de  nous  poor  le  tout,  nous  obligeons 
aa  dit  treahonore  Scugneur  oa  a  oes  desputei  atoumors  ou  executonra,  et 
chescun  de  nous  pour  le  tout,  aanz  diTision  de  biena  ne  de  partie,  noz  heirs 
et  touE  noa  biens,  meubles  et  heritages,  preaens  et  areaers,  quele  part  qila 
Boient  troTez,  a  prendre  rendre  et  diatribuer  par  le  dit  treahonore  Seigneur 
ou  cea  deaputez  atomex  ou  executonrs.  Et  tout  cea  choses  et  cheacun  tenir 
sans  fraudeoumal  engin,  aTona  jurre  par  la  foydanozoorps  etdechiTalerie, 
et  sur  saints  evaungelles  corporelment  tooheea,  taut  ponr  nous  que  pour  noz 
heirs  et  auooesaours.  Sauffe  que  nous  ne  suiamea  tenuz  rendra  le  dit  Sire 
Oliver  de  GUcaion  jeaqaea  a  cinq  aeptimes  proschain  aTenir,  et  en  celle 
oHigadon  de  rendre  le  dit  Monsieur  OliTer  de  Gliison  noua  Sire  de 
Biaumeuouer  et  SeTestra  de  la  Fueilla  ne  auismea  point  obligee.  El 
nous  appruoms  le  dit  treahonore  Seigneur  en  bone  foj  les  dltes  chosez  et 
cheacune  tenir  et  acomplir  en  tant  come  11  touohe.  En  teemoignance  dea 
choses  deasuz  dictea  avona  donee  a  dit  treshonoree  Seigneur  oes  preseotea 
lettree  aeelloa  de  noa  proprea  scaux  le  primer  jour  de  Juillet  Ian  de  grace 
MQI  ccdvii. 
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SiiAtitute. 

July  4,  1873. 

Ja>ku  Talbot  xb  Malahidb,  F.S.A.,  Preaideot,  in  the  Chwr. 

Slit  John  Miclean,  F.S.A.,  atftted  th&t  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  had 
intended  to  have  been  present  that  day,  to  assure  the  Memben  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  the  welcome  that  awaited  them  in  the  "  ever  &ithful  dty ''  ftt 
itie  Annual  Meeting  which  waa  now  approaching.  The  Mayor  had  unfor- 
tunately been  prevented  coining  to  town  aa  he  had  hoped.  He  (Sir  John) 
could,  however,  speak  with  some  confidence  upon  the  subject,  as  he  tiad 
taken  some  part  in  the  preliminary  arrangements  ;  he  knew  Uie  very  great 
archteological  interest  of  the  district,  and  he  was  very  certain  that  the  visit 
of  the  lostdtute  was  anticipated  with  feelings  of  great  satisfaction  and 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Bi7BTT  [Hon.  See.)  announced  that  the  excursion  to  Berkbamsted 
would  be  made  on  Tuesday,  July  8. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author,  Mr.  Bdbtt  then  read  "Notes  on  the  Coptic 
Dayrs  of  the  Wady  Natrun,  and  on  Dayr  Antonios,  in  tb«  Eastern  Des^" 
by  the  Rev.  GrevUle  J.  Chester.  (This  Memoir  is  printed  at  p.  105.) 
Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  author, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.  gave  a  discourse  upon  "  Recent  Excavations  in 
Home,"  which  was  illustrated  by  plans,  photographs,  &c.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  discourse  Mr.  Parker  urged  the  importance  of  continuing  the  work, 
which  was  now  at  a  standstill  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  Chairman,  in  suggesting  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Parker,  remarked 
at  some  length  upon  the  great  interest  of  the  subject.  It  was  very  satisfac- 
toiy  indeed  that,  after  so  many  changes  in  Rome,  so  much  of  wliat  was 
ancient  and  valuable  should  sUll  be  left.  He  had  never  sympathised  with 
Niebuhr  ;  it  seemed  a  paradox  that  Roman  writers  should  know  nothing  of 
their  own  city,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  recent  archeeological  investiga- 
tions had  confirmed  the  ancient  records  of  Home.  Livy  and  Dion  of  Hall- 
camassus  appealed  to  documents  in  support  of  their  histories,  and  he 
thought  Ihey  were  right. 

Professor  Bunnell  Lkwis  added  some  remarks  upon  a  piece  of  sculpture 
showing  the  abolition  of  debt,  which  had  been  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Parker  ; 
after  which  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  lecturer. 

The  Rev.  F.  Spijrhell,  M.A..  read  "  No^ce  of  the  stone  coffin  of 
Ingelrics,  Foundress  of  the  priory  of  Hatfield  Peverell,  Essex."  During  the 
summer  of  IST-J!  tlie  church  of  Hatfield  Peverell  has  been  in  course  of 
restoration  by  Mr.  Street.  During  the  progress  of  the  works  "  a  flue-pipe 
had  to  be  removed  from  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  aisle,  and  in  cutting 
away  the  rubble  work  to  effect  this  purpose  tliere  was  a  sudden  fialling  in 
of  part  of  the  wall,  and  a  long  narrow  cavity  within  the  wall  was  accord- 
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ingly  exposed.  It  \rat  discovered  that  the  open  space  was  a  very  unall 
chamber  ovei  a  stone  cofBn,  and  in  the  coSiii  were  found  plunly  enough 
the  decaying  bones  of  humanity,  which  were  carefully  selected  from  the 
stones  and  dust  and  treated  with  becoming  care  and  reverence.  On  a  cars' 
fill  examination  of  these  remains  they  have  been  pronounced  to  be  those  of 
two  human  skeletons,  of  which  one  is  male  and  the  other  female  ;  and  that 
of  the  male  was  of  on  adult  of  full  age,  and  that  of  tiie  female  was  of  a 
person  considerably  more  advanced  in  years."  Owing  to  its  position  it 
Wits  found  difficult  to  obtain  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  coffin,  but  they 
were  considered  to  be  6  ft.  0  in.  by  about  S  ft.,  inside  measurement.  It 
was  laid  with  the  foot  to  the  east,  and  somewhat  below  the  level  of  tiie 
floor.  It  appeared  not  to  have  been  arched  over,  but  to  have  had 
a  lid  close  down  upon  it,  leaving  a  hollow  space  in  the  wall  above  it. 
From  the  character  of  the  work  it  would  appear  to  be  of  the  tiansitional 
Norman  period,  t.  e.,  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  In  the  superincumbent 
wall  there  is  a  thin  coating  of  plaster,  indicating  that  at  a  period  not  long 
after  the  first  interment  the  lid  was  removed,  possibly  for  the  second 
burial,  and  not  put  back  again,  but  the  niche  filled  up  with  similar  material 
to  the  reEt  of  the  wall.  The  church  is  not  the  original  parish  church  of 
Hatfield,  bat  that  of  the  priory,  which  was  appropTiat«d  to  the  vicarage  at 
the  Dissolution.  On  the  sill  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  is 
the  efiigy  of  a  lady  on  a  slab.  It  is  of  early  character,  probably  of  the 
twelfth  century.  That  the  priory  was  founded  by  Ingelrica,  daughter  of  a 
noble  Saxon,  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  also  that  she  was  buried  in  the  place 
of  honour,  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel  itself.  This  wall  had  been  pulled 
down  when  an  tiAn  of  "  Decorated  "  work  was  added — when  the  priory  was 
enlarged  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  coffin  removed  to  its  present 
site,  tita  skb  with  the  female  figure  being  placed  upon  the  window  sill, 
and  the  niche  which  covered  the  coffin  built  over.  Mr.  Spurrell  suggested 
that  the  discovery  of  the  male  and  female  bones  together  most  probably 
showed  that  the  husband  of  the  Foundress  was  subsequently  buried  in  the 

The  CiiAiKifAN,  in  thanking  the  contributor  of  these  particulars,  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  as  to  the  remains  so  found  being  those  of  the  husband  and 
wife — a  doubt  which  appeared  to  be  shared  by  many  present 

Mr.  C.  RoiCH  Smitr,  F.S.A.,  sent  the  following  "Notes"  upon  an 
oppidum  of  Hayling  Island,  of  which  we  are  able  to  present  the  accompanying 
sketch :— "  On  the  S.  E.  of  Hayling  Island,  opposite  Chichester  Harbour,  is 
a  small  BriUsh  or  Celtic  oppidum,  called  Toutnabtuy,  which  being  hut  little 
known,  deserves  mention  where  it  may  be  appreciated.  It  is  remarkable 
from  its  situation  on  low  land,  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  Celtic  works  with 
with  which  I  am  acqu^nted,  or  can  record  from  memory,  being  on  elevated 
sites.  Of  course  there  was  here  a  necessity  for  this  peculiar  situation  ; 
and  great  protec^on  was  afforded  by  the  insular  position.  All  the  numer- 
ous earthworks  of  this  kind  mentioned  in  Hr.  Wame's  '  Ancient  Donet,'  the 
last  published  work  on  the  subject,  are  upon  sites  more  or  less  raised.  The 
Hayling  Island  oppidum  is  in  figure  somewhat  circular,  contains  seren  acres 
(now  wooded),  and  is  surrounded  by  a  vallum  of  about  \h  ft.,  which 
originally  was  probably  deefier.  I  see  that  in  '  Lewis's  Topographical 
Dictionary,'  where  this  earthwork  is  briefly  named,  it  is  called  '  Roman.'  It 
is  very  usual  to  see  such  remains  so  draignated.  Its  small  extent  is  the 
only  feature  that  could  lead  an  archsBologist  into  such  an  error ;  bat  it  would 
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be  easy  to  show,  u  I  have  yean  ago  thown,  that  most  of  the  eaithworiu 
called  RomaD,  eapecially  those  of  lai^e  extent,  an  in  reality  British  oppida. 
The  remaiiiB  of  one  in  Cobham  Park  (almost  in  sigbt  of  which  I  am 
writing  thw  note)  were  discovered  by  me  and  the  author  of  the  excellent  work 
I  have  named  above,  a  few  years  ago ;  and  in  the  coanty  of  Kent  are  othera, 
particnUrly  that  at  Wrotham,  continually  called  '  Roman  ;'  and  Lingfield,  in 
Suney,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  British  oppida,  equally 
misunderttood.  My  vidt  to  Uayling  Island  a  few  days  since  with  some 
friendg  was  rendered  still  more  pleasurable  from  the  attention  and  hospi- 
tality ^own  us  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  upon  whose  property  this  interesting 
earthwork  is  situated." 

flntfqnUit*  mil  tISarU  of  9rt  iCtiiblUV. 

By  Mr.  OcxAVinfl  Mobo&k,  M.P.,  F.S.A.,  and  V.P. — A  pedometer,  ax- 
leenth  century. — A  noctarnal  dial,  with  calendar  of  months  and  daya,  and 
vane  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind,  compass,  and  small  telescope  ;  by 
N.  Hager,  of  Amstadt,  Upper  Saxony  ; — By  the  same  maker,  a  pedometer 
and  counting  machine,  with  calendar  showing  the  year,  month,  days  of  month 
and  week,  and  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun ;  date,  1690 ; — A  pedometer, 
compass,  and  sun-dial,  by  John  Uelehior  Landeck  of  Nuremberg,  seventeenth 
century. 

By  Mr.  J.  Hbnxebson,  F.S.A. — A  Persian  perforated  vase  of  elaborate 
workmanship,  probably  of  the  present  centuiy,  of  a  class  chiefly  used  for 
decorative  purposes. — A  da^r  of  Stamboul  miake,  with  nanie  of  owner,  and 
with  paasages  from  the  Koran  in  Early  Arabic  character,  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century.  The  jade  handle  is  of  Indian,  probably  Agia  work. — > 
An  Indian  dagger  in  enameled  sheath,  presented  to  Sir  Hector  Monro  by 
Hyder  Aly.  Purchased  4th  Sept.,  1809,  of  his  sod.  Sir  Hugh  Monro,  by 
AUen  Davison,  and  given  to  his  son.  Captain  Wm.  Davison. 

By  the  Eabl  of  Harbinoton. — An  original  painting  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  attributed  to  Raphael.  It  was  presented  by  Philip  V.  of  Spain 
to  William  Stanhope,  afterwards  Earl  of  Harrington,  in  1728  ;  in  which 
year  the  treaty  of  Seville  was  entered  into  between  Enj^Iand  and  Spain,  and 
which  was  the  result  of  Stanhope's  mission  to  that  Court. 

By  Mr.  Q-.  T.  Clakk. — Original  Charter  of  the  borough  of  Uantrissaint, 
3  Henry  VI.  (printed  vol  siis,,  p.  351). 

By  Mr.  C.  Qolsino. — A  common-placo  book,  sixteenth  century  ^— 
Sketches  of  the  rood  screen  in  the  church  of  Eye,  Suffolk. 

By  Mrs,  Bivsa  (through  the  Bev.  H.  Clissold,  of  Brighton). — An  original 
deed  of  feofinent  relating  to  land  at  Stratfield  Mortimer,  Hants,  temp. 
Henry  III.,  in  very  good  condition. 

By  Mr,  J,  E.  NiaHTiNSALs. — A  piece  of  finely-woven  linen  damask,  in 
the  form  of  a  table-cloth,  probably  once  belonging  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  measures  4  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in.  The  patterns,  woven  into  the  doth, 
consist,  in  the  first  place  of  St.  Geoi^e  and  the  Dragon  ;  tiian  the  arms  of 
tiie  Queen  impaling  the  arms  of  Anne  Boleyn,  with  supporters  and  crown  ; 
then  the  badge  of  Anne  Boleyn,  a  crowned  falcon  holding  a  sceptre,  rising 
from  the  root  of  a  tree  ;  this  is  followed  by  the  words,  "  Qv£NB  Eubabbth." 
A  portrait  of  the  Queen  follows,  between  a  Tudor  rose,  crowned,  and 
"  God  Savb  thb  Qvbmb."  The  arms  of  the  Queen  correspond  with  those 
^ven  by  Sbaw  (Arch.  Joum.,  vol.   x.,  p.  DO) ;  the  features  of  the  por- 
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trait  (I)  are  not  good,  &nd  the  head-dreaa  resemblea  that  neually  MSO»at«d 
with  Mary  Qneen  of  Scots.  The  border  of  the  cloth  is  of  point-lacej  and 
marked  "  E,  R." 

By  Mr.  J.  Jaues. — A  selection  of  mediffiTal  apura,  among  which  vere 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  early  form  of  rowel,  including  aome  apecially 
interesting  examples  which  had  been  lately  acquired  by  the  exhibitor.  (^Set 
Memoir  on  "  The  Early  Howel,"  by  Mr.  James,  in  vol.  iil.  of  the  Journal 
of  the  British  Archnological  Association.) 


SPECIAL  EXCURSION  TO  BERKHAMSTED. 
Tuesday,  July  8,  1873. 

During  the  Excursion  made  to  Guildford  in  th«  preceding  summer 
(See  Arch.  Jonm.,  toI.  xxix.,  p.  366),  is  the  ooune  of  which  reference  was 
made  to  Berkhamsted  aa  another  example  of  the  serjea  of  defenoes  in  the 
gaps  of  the  chalk  hills  of  the  Metropolitan  district,  a  viait  waa  proposed  to 
that  place,  and  snbsequently  arranged  for  this  day.  The  party,  which  was 
small  in  number,  proceeded  from  the  Euston  Station  of  the  North  Western 
Railway  by  the  oniinary  train  at  10. IS  a.h.,  and  arrived  at  Berkhamsted 
at  about  11.16.  Here  theywere  joinedby  Mr.  Clarkand  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
C.B.,  who  had  preceded  the  party,  and  they  were  met  at  the  castle  by 
the  Earl  of  Brovrnlow,  the  Marquis  (&I.?.)and  the  Marchionesa  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cobb,  Rector  of  Berkhamated,  Capt  Hamilton, 
Capt.  Towers,  the  Rev.  C.  0.  Lane,  Rer.  B.  T.  Drake,  Rer.  E.  Bartnun, 
and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Clark  undertook  to  explain  the  castle,  and  having  led  the  party 
along  the  varioua  earthworks  compoaiag  the  outer  defences,  and  beneath 
the  fragments  of  wall  that  encircled  the  inner  ward,  ha  ascended  the 
Mount,  and  taking  post  within  the  area  of  the  ancient  Koep,  he  passed  in 
review  the  position  of  the  fortress  as  r^jarded  the  defence  of  London,  and 
its  relation  to  Wallingford,  Windsor,  Famham,  and  Quildford,  En^^b 
fortresses  of  its  own  age,  upon  the  tumks  of  the  Thames  or  its  immediate 
tributaries,  and  which,  like  it,  had  been  occupied  by  the  Konnans  imme- 
diately npoQ  their  invasion,  and  bad  played  parts  more  or  lees  important 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country.  He  touched  also  upon  Qrim»- 
dyke,  the  reputed  British  bank  and  ditch  still  remaining  upon  the  high 
ground  south  and  west  of  the  castle,  and  upon  the  chain  of  earthworks 
and  entrenchments  which  crown  the  steep  escarpments  of  the  chalk  to  the 
north  from  Harboroagh  Banks  and  Willbury  by  Pirton  and  Ravensburgh 
to  Wawluds  Bank,  Maiden  Bower,  and  Tottemhoe,  and  which  are  reputed 
upon  lower  ground  and  further  to  the  south  at  Kimble,  Cholsburj,  Haw- 
ridge,  and  Bush  Wood.  After  a  brief  and  rapid  survey,  such  as  he  gave  at 
OuUdford  in  the  previous  year,  showing  the  place  of  Berkhamated  among 
the  military  works  of  the  diatnct,  Mr,  Clark  passed  on  to  the  description 
and  history  of  the  castle  itself,  and  of  hia  discourse  wa  give  the  leading 
features. 

Berkhamsted  stands  within  a  go^  of  the  chalk,  Ifsa  sharply  defined 
than  that  of  Guildford,  but  not  leas  important  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
and  traversed,  like  it,  by  a  stream  tributary  to  the  Thames.  The  stream 
here  is  the  Bullbounie,  a  tributary  of  the  Coin,  which  fidls  into  the  Thames 
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ftt  Colnbrook,  about  26  miles  below  the  castle.  Hamstead,  indicating 
a  dwelling-place, IB  not  an  unfrequent  English  name.  In  tbis  case  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  prefix  of  "  Berk  "  or  "  Burg,"  referring  to  the  burgh  or 
fortresfl  which  it  contains.  The  position  is  well  chosen.  Thecaatle  stands  at 
the  point  at  which  a  small  lateral  combe,  descending  irom  the  north  and 
east,  opens  upon  the  main  Taltej,  and  contributes  to  it  a  nnall  brook,  the 
waters  of  which  have  reduced  the  low  ground  to  what  must  have  been 
a  deep  marsh,  in  the  midst  of  which,  about  a  low  tump  of  gravel,  the 
defences  are  arranged.  North  and  south  the  ground  rises  rapidly  to  con- 
siderable elevations  ;  on  the  south  or  south-east  runs  the  main  stream, 
about  400  jards  from,  and  a  few  feet  below,  the  castle.  The  river,  the 
Qrand  Junction  Oanal,  and  the  Birmingham  railway  lie  close  together  in 
the  bottom,  the  latter  encroaching  somewhat  upon  the  outer  ditch  of  the 
fortress.  The  high  road,  the  Roman  Akeman  Street,  traverses  the  little 
town  of  Berkhamsted  about  a  furlong  away  upon  the  slope  of  the  opposite 
hill.  Thus  the  road,  always  an  important  highway,  was  effectually 
watched,  and  the  castle  covered  from  an  attack  on  that  side.  The  castle 
is  oompoaed  of  an  inner  ward,  a  mound,  an  inner  ditch,  a  middle  bank,  a 
second  ditch,  and  an  outer  bank  and  works. 

The  Ihhbr  Waed  is  an  oral  area,  about  500  ft.  north  and  south  by  300 
east  and  west.  It  is  level,  dry,  and  surrounded  by  the  remunB  of  a  wall, 
which  stands  on  the  line  of  what  perhaps  may  be  r^arded  as  the  trace  of 
a  light  bank.  Tbis  ward  is  no  doubt  a  natural  tump,  levelled  and  scarped 
all  round.  It  is  rather  higher  than  the  outer  defences.  Towards  the 
north-east  quarter  the  outline  of  this  ward  is  indented  to  make  room  for 
the  mound.  The  MotND  is  a  truncated  cone,' about  60  ft.  high,  and  40  ft, 
diameter  on  the  top.  The  sides  are  very  steep.  It  is  wholly  artifidaL 
On  its  outer  two-thirds  it  rises  out  of  the  ditch  of  the  place,  which  jncludes 
it  and  the  inner  ward.  The  ditch,  however,  formerly  also  encircled  the 
whole  mound,  a  loop,  now  partially  filled  up,  as  at  Tonbridge,  dividing 
it  from  the  ward.  What  remains  of  the  ditch  is  deep  and  wet.  The 
inner  ditch,  which  thus  surrounds  the  inner  ward  and  the  mound,  and 
by  a  loop  divides  the  two,  is  somewhat  triangular  in  plan,  a  figure  pro- 
duced by  the  very  considerable  widening  of  it  at  the  south-east  and  south- 
west points,  as  well  as,  in  gome  d^ree,  of  the  intervening  base.  This 
ditch  is  for  the  most  part  fiill  of  water,  the  oyerfiow  of  which  escapes  by 
a  modern  culvert  in  the  south-eastern  quarter.  It  is  deep,  and  at  its 
narrowest  part  50  or  60  feet  broad,  and  must  have  proved  a  very  for- 
midable defence.  Outside  of,  and  forming  the  counterscarp  of  this  ditch, 
and  dividing  it  from  the  second  ditch,  is  a  steep  narrow  bank,  of 
irregular  outline,  and  variable  breadth.  This  is  the  middle  bank.  It 
is,  generally,  about  8  ft.  broad  at  the  top,  but  it  makes  two  angles 
towards  the  south-west  and  south-east,  and  at  these  it  expands  into  two 
mounds  or  cavaliers,  the  one  about  SO  ft.  diameter  at  the  top  and  the 
other  about  SO  ft.,  and  each  about  SO  ft.  higher  than  the  ordinary  bank. 
These  mounds  are  so  placed  as  to  flank  the  base  of  tbe  triangle,  that 
is,  the  front  facing  the  open  valley  and  the  Roman  road.  This  bank  is 
succeeded  by  the  outer  ditch,  which  also  seems  to  have  surrounded  the 
whole  work,  though  now  filled  up  upon  the  south  point,  where  it  is 
encroached  upon  by  the  railway  and  a  diverted  accommodation  road.  The 
lateral  brook  flowed  into  this  ditch,  and  continues  to  do  so  along  its 
western  part,  running  off  at  the  south-west  angle.     Thb  also  is  a  formidable 
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clefence.  There  'a  besidea  a  partial  line  of  defence  beTond  tbia  second 
ditch,  forming  the  outer  tani:.  This  ia  a  broken  and  complex  line  of 
eartbworki,  corering  the  two  flides  of  the  triangle,  but  ceasing  at  the  base, 
where  probably  the  low  ground  about  the  BulTboume  afforded  a  sufficient 
defence.  It  is  broken  at  the  north  end  or  apex  of  the  figure  by  a  deep 
cross  cut,  through  which  the  stream  from  the  combe  enters  the  outer  ditch. 
To  the  east  of  this  gap  the  bank  is  strengthened  by  three  bold  rounded 
bastions  of  earth,  about  150  ft.  apart,  and  measuring  about  30  ft.  at  the 
gorge  by  40  ft.  projection.  Wegt  of  the  gap  are  fire  of  these  bastions, 
from  80  to  120  ft.  apart,  and  of  unequal  size;  and  beyond  them,  towards 
the  south-west  angle,  is  a  kind  of  half-moon  work  or  raTelln  in  advance 
of  the  outer  ditch,  and  with  a  ditch  of  its  own,  and  connected  with  it  a 
sort  of  rectangular  tank  or  pool,  through  which  a  part  of  the  water  of  the 
ditches  flows  into  the  main  stream.  These  bastions  have  no  parapets,  and 
are  connected  with  no  masonry,  but  they  are  high  and  with  st«ep  slopes, 
and  along  their  front  is  a  ditdi,  which  may  hare  been  wet,  as  in  places  it 
still  is. 

The  full  exterior  dimension  of  the  whole  work  is  in  length  about  330 
yards,  and  in  breadth  about  230  yards.  Of  masonry  there  remuns  but 
little.  The  inner  ward  was  contained  within  a  wall  about  7  ft  thick,  and 
from  20  to  25  ft.  high,  of  which  a  good  deal  still  remains.  It  stood  about 
7  ft.  within  the  edge  of  the  slope  of  the  ward,  leaving  a  path  between  its  base 
and  the  crest  of  the  ditch.  There  are  traces  of  the  battlements  here  and 
there.  There  is  a  fragment  of  a  mural  tower  on  the  west  face,  much 
mutilated,  but  apparently  rectangular.  In  the  east  face  are  two  openings,  of 
which  one  may  have  been  a  postern.  In  the  north-east  quarter  there  remains 
a  fragment  of  a  cross  wall,  probably  a  part  of  the  domestic  buildings.  The 
gap  for  the  main  gateway  is  at  the  south  end,  near  the  middle  of  that  front. 
There  are  no  traces  of  gate-house  or  gate  towers,  nor  do  there  appear  to 
have  been  any.  There  were  also  some  buildings  on  the  west  side,  and 
probably  a  bye-gate  at  the  north-west  comer,  leading  to  the  outer  defences 
in  that  direction.  The  mound  has  been  crowned  by  a  circular  or  multan- 
gular shell  Keep,  of  which  only  traces  of  the  foundations  remain.  Much 
remains  of  a  strong  curtain  or  spur  wall,  6  ft.  thick,  which  projected  from 
the  wall  of  the  inner  ward  and  ascended  the  mound,  connecting  the  Keep 
with  the  inner  meeinte.  Possibly  there  was  a  second  wall  a  few  yards  to 
the  east ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  northern  three-quarters  of  the 
Keep  stood  outside  the  inner  area,  and  formed  a  part  of  its  defences.  It  is 
remarkable  that  here,  as  at  Tickhill  and  Tamworth,  the  battlements  of  the 
connecting  wall  dg  not  seem  to  have  risen  much  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
mound  or  base  of  the  Keep,  as  though  the  object  was  to  detach  the  Keep, 
and  to  prevent  it  being  assailed  advantageously  by  those  who,  having  taken 
the  inner  ward,  might  proceed  along  the  curtain  towards  the  citadel. 
Upon  the  inner  bank,  and  therefore  on  the  counterscarp  of  the  inner 
ditch,  near  the  middle  of  the  ■onthem  &oe,  are  two  parallel  walls,  12  ft. 
apart,  which  represent  the  exterior  main  entrance.  There  are  no  traces  of 
towers,  and  probably  tbnse  walla  stood  nearly  alone,  as  at  Goningaborough. 
There  is  no  other  trace  of  masonry,  and  the  banks  are  far  too  slight  to 
have  supported  a  r^lar  curtain  wall,  and  had  such  been  built  it  would 
have  b<«n  liable  to  be  mined  and  brought  down  with  but  little  labour. 
Probably  there  was  a  third  or  outer  gateway  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
ditch,  now  obliterated  by  the  railway.     An  early  survey  mentions  tji^ci 
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"  derng&te "  leading  to  the  park,  no  doubt  a  postem  at  the  north-weat 
comer  of  the  inner  ward  ;  and  three  drawbridges,  of  which  the  outer  had 
"  alluiee  "  and  galleries.  Probably  thwe  were  all  of  timber,  for  the  slender 
earthworks  show  no  trace  of  masonry.  Thtire  were  also  a  punted  chamber 
or  hall,  a  great  chapel,  and  two  others.  Lel&nd  speaks  of  "  direra  towers 
in  the  middle  ward,"  but  he  does  not  seem  to  hare  entered  it.  By  the 
middle  ward  he  means  the  ward  in  the  midst.  That  is  the  "  inner  ward." 
Berkharasted  is  a  very  peculiar  fortification.  The  mound  was  clearly  the 
original  Keep,  hartng,  as  was  usual,  its  own  proper  defences.  The  inner 
ward,  though  its  earth  bank  u  now  slight,  is  of  course  also  original, 
and  intended  to  be  defended  by  palisades  and  the  ditch.  There  probably 
the  original  works  stopped,  and  within  them  may  have  been  held 
the  Council  of  i.n,  697.  The  outer  works  are  appparently  much 
later.  The  outermost  bank  may,  from  its  bastions,  be  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  though  works  not  altogether  uulike  these  seem  to  be  some- 
times thrown  up  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  middle  bank  is  too 
slight,  and  too  sharp  in  its  profile,  too  well  preserved,  to  be  of  Tery  high 
antiqui^.  It  is  evidently  later  than  the  Conquest,  and  probably  the  work 
of  the  !Earl  of  Moreton,  or  some  early  Norman  lord.  It  is  curious  that 
though  there  are  concentric  lines  of  defence  there  is  no  middle  ward.  The 
lines  of  defence  include  only  ditches,  and  notliing  of  the  space  which  was 
usually  left  between  the  walls  of  concentred  castles  to  allow  the  defendera 
to  be  drawn  up.  Here  there  is  barely  room  for  a  single  line  of  troops  to 
be  extended  in  the  rear  of  the  stockade.  The  rectangular  pool  on  the 
south-west  front  may  be  a  modem  fish-stew,  excavated  by  some  of  the 
grantees  of  the  place.  The  masonry  that  remains  is  all  of  chalk,  flint 
rubble,  bathed  or  grouted  in  a  pure  white  mortar,  and  was  probably  faced 
with  picked  and  coursed  flints,  no  doubt  with  quoins  and  dresungs  of 
ashlar.  The  work  may  be  Norman,  or  it  may  be  later,  but  probably  not 
much.  The  absence  of  towers,  with  one  exception,  and  of  ashlar,  is 
remarkable.  No  doubt  what  there  was,  was  removed  when  BerkhauDsted 
Place  was  built. 

Berkhamsted  was  an  early  seat  of  the  Kings  of  Mercia.  Here  Wihtried, 
King  of  Kent,  held,  according  to  Spelman,  a  great  council  in  697,  at  which 
the  rights  of  the  Church  were  defined  and  established,  and  other  laws 
agreed  upon.  In  the  time  of  the  Confessor  the  manor  was  held  by  Edmar, 
a  thane  of  Earl  Harold.  It  came  by  confiscation  to  the  Conqueror. 
William,  in  his  flank  march  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  came  to 
Wallingford,  and  there,  crossing  unopposed,  marched  by  the  old  £nglish 
battle-field  of  Bensington,  upon  Berkhamsted,  where  he  paused,  no  doubt 
at  the  fortress,  late  in  the  year  of  the  Conquest,  and  there  received  the 
submiesion  of  London. 

William  granted  the  manor  to  his  half-brother,  Earl  Moreton,  to  be 
held  with  the  Earldom  of  Cornwall.  There  was  at  that  time  among  the 
vassals  "  a  fossarius,"  whose  duty  it  must  have  been  to  keep  clean  the 
ditches  of  the  castle,  which,  however,  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
though  the  manor  has  a  plaoe  there.  Robert  is  said  to  have  added  a 
double  ditch  to  the  existing  worka  Under  his  sway  the  castle  became 
the  capat  of  a  very  important  Honour.  This  Honour,  with  the  Earldom, 
was  taken  from  William,  Earl  Kobert's  son,  in  1104,  by  King  Henry,  who  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  castle.  In  1 140  the  Earldum  of  Cornwall  was 
granted  by  King  Stephen  to  Reginald  de  Sunstanrille,  a  natural  son  of 
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Htnrj  I.  Prince  John  obuuned  the  castle,  with  the  Earldom,  in  about 
1189,  and  afterwards  settled  it  npon  Isabel  his  Qaeen,  who  seems  to  have 
oonvejed  it,  with  her  Earldom  of  Gloucester,  to  her  second  husband, 
Geoffrey  de  Hagnaville,  ^rl  of  Essex,  in  1213.  Upon  hit  death,  two 
years  later,  in  1315,  John  seems  to  have  farmed  out  the  Earldom  to 
Richard  Fitz  Count,  natural  son  to  the  former  Keginald,  who  is  said 
to  hare  rebuilt  or  restored  the  oastle,  which  had  suffered  in  the  pre- 
ceding wars.  Henry  111.  ooufirmed  Richard  in  the  Earldom,  which  ho 
resigned  in  1320.  In  1317,  the  6lh  December,  the  Dauphin  Louis 
laid  si^  to  the  castle,  encamping  on  the  north  or  dry  tide.  The  castle 
was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  in  a  sally  the  banner  of  MagnaTilIe,  who  was 
with  the  French,  was  captured,  and  displayed  triumphantly  in  a  second 
sally.  Louis,  howerer,  took  the  castle,  Henry  111,  gave  the  castle  and 
the  Earldom  of  Cornwall  to  Richard,  his  brother,  whose  wife,  the  beautiful 
Isabel  Mareschal,  died  here  in  childbirth  on  the  15th  January,  1239. 
Hence  also  he  dates  a  letter  to  his  brother  in  1261,  and  here  he  him- 
self died  2nd  April,  1277.  His  son  Edmund  succeeded  to  the  castle, 
town,  and  haltmote,  but  died  diildless  in  1300,  having  founded  the  ad- 
jacent college  at  Asbridge.  The  castle  then  returned  no  rental,  but  in  the 
Inquisition  mention  is  made  of  a  mill-pool  with  a  ditch  round  the  castle, 
the  fishery  of  which  was  worth  20s.  per  annum.  Also  there  were  three 
mills,  "  Synebemulte,"  worth  61.  1 3s.  id. ;  "  Castle  Mill,"  worth  8/. ;  and 
"  North  Mill,"  The  water  was  thus  turned  to  good  account.  Edward  1. 
settled  the  oastle  upon  hu  Queen,  Margaret  of  France,  who  died  in  1317. 
OaTeston  held  the  custody  of  the  castle,  with  the  Earldom,  for  a  short  time, 
but  it  was  usually  in  the  blood  royal,  and  was  held  by  the  Black  Prince  as 
Duke  of  Ooniwall,  When  King  John  of  France  was  a  prisoner  in  England, 
it  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  residence,  and  here  Froissart  was  enter- 
tained in  the  suite  of  Queen  Fhilippa.  Richard  II.  allowed  his  &vourite, 
De  Vere,  Marquis  of  Dublin,  to  reside  at  the  castla  It  continued  to  be 
kept  up  as  a  royal  residence  with  an  extensive  park,  and  here,  in  1496, 
died  Cicely  Nerile,  the  mother  of  Edward  IV,  Finally  Queen  Elizabeth 
leased  the  manor,  for  the  quit-rent  of  a  red  rose,  to  Sir  Edward  Cary,  by 
whose  grandson  Berkhamsted  Place  was  built,  and  who  probably  for  that 
purpose  pulled  down  the  castle.  The  lesse  was  finally  purchased  by  the 
Egertons  iu  1807,  and  the  castle  is  now  held  under  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster by  Earl  Brownlow,  as  their  heir. 

Mr,  Parkbr  made  a  few  remarks  supplementary  to  what  Mr.  Clark  had 
said,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  that  gentleman.  The 
Ker,  Mr.  Cobb  said  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  occupant  of  the  "  Place," 
had  invited  the  party  to  visit  the  Place,  which  had  been  erected  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  at  the  latter  pact  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Here 
the  visitors  were  kindly  received,  and,  after  a  ramble  over  this  interesting 
residence,  they  assembled  in  the  hall,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb  read  au 
account  of  the  house  from  his  work  "  The  Antiquities  of  Berkbamsted," 
and  Mr.  Parker  added  some  general  remarks  upon  the  structure.  The 
company  thence  repaired  to  ^e  King's  Arms  Hotel,  where  an  excellent 
luncheon  was  prepared  for  them.  After  this,  and  a  hearty  expression  of 
wetoome  to  the  Institute  from  the  Bev,  Mr.  Cobb,  those  present  were 
invited  to  visit  the  Rectory,  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  the  poet 
Cowper,  though  the  actual  baitding  has  been  destroyed.  After  a 
pleasant   ramble  through   the  grounds,  the  church  was   visited,  under 
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the  guidance  of  Mr,  Parker.  By  tbb  time  inaDj  additional  Tiuton 
had  arrived,  and,  the  company  was  conducted  round  the  church  b/  Hr. 
Parker,  and  its  andiiteotural  history  explained  to  them.  The  oldett 
visible  portions  were  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  centuiy,  and  the  chart^  to  which  the;  belonged  was  pro- 
bably long  and  narrow,  without  aisles,  as  was  then  usual  To  this  church, 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  additions  were  rapidly  made  for 
family  Chantry  Chapels,  one  of  which  formed  a  north  transepL  Another 
was  added  about  thirty  years  afterwards  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  tran- 
sept. Others  of  later  period  formed  the  north  and  south  aisles  of  tie 
Nare.  In  most  of  these  chapels  were  preserved  the  tombs  of  their  fuundeis, 
and  the  pardose  screens  of  some  of  Uiem  remained  till  the  recent  altera- 
tions in  the  church.  Unfortunately,  when,  a  few  years  ago,  the  church 
was  "  restored,"  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  its  original  arrangements. 
The  tombs  were  moved,  the  brasses  lifted,  and  the  fine  carved  screens  cut 
away  and  mutilated.  Considerable  alteration  was  at  the  same  time  made 
in  the  level  of  the  floor,  which  was  raised,  as  was  the  roof.  Also  at  the 
west  end  of  the  south  aisle  a  fine  porch  with  a  parvite  or  upper  chamber 
bad  been  gutted  and  thrown  into  the  aisles  Mr.  Parker,  in  pointing  out 
these  and  some  other  examples  of  what  had  been  done,  commented  very 
severely  upon  the  utter  want  of  taste  and  feeling  which  had  been  displayed 
by  the  architect  His  explanations  and  comments  were  fiillowed  by  some 
observations  from  the  Vicar,  who  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  history 
of  the  church,'  trora  which  he  cited  sereral'  passages  La  illustration  of  hia 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  E.  Bartrnm,  the  grammar  school,  founded 
by  Bean  Lucent  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VLII.,  was  visited,  Mr.  Bartmm 
kLidly  pointing  out  the  special  features  of  the  building.  The  party  Uiea 
separated,  having  spent  a  vety  interesting  day. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  EXETER,  1878. 

July  29  to  August  6. 

Exeter  presented  an  unusually  bright  appearance  at  the  opening  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Institute.  At  the  desire  of  the  Kght  Worshipful  the  Mayor 
(C.  J.  Follett,  Esq.)  a  great  display  of  flags  of  all  kinds  was  made  in  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfarca  of  the  city,  and  the  frequent  passage  of  troops  towards 
the  camp  then  formed  upon  Dartmoor  contributed  much  to  enliven  the 
scene.  The  bells  of  the  Cathedral  rang  continuously  during  the  day  in 
honour  of  the  risU.  The  opening  meeting  was  held  in  the  Guildhall.  The 
President  of  the  Institute,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bereeford-Hope,  M.P.,  Mr, 
Q.  T.  Clark,  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  Bart.,  Archdeacon  Stanton,  and  other 
members  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Institute,  assembled  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  where  they  were  met  by  the  chief  members  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee. At  12  o'clock  the  President,  supported  by  the  Oonncil  and  officers 
of  the  Institute,  entered  the  Quildhall,  where  they   were  received  by  the 
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Bight  Worsbipiiil  the  Hk^or  of  Exeter,  the  Sheriff  mai  Common  Ooun- 
cilfon,  who,  ftcoompftnied  bjr  the  President  Sleet  of  the  Meeting,  and  other 
distinguished  Tisiton,  conducted  them  to  the  dais.  Here  the  Mafor,  h&ring 
taken  his  offidal  seat,  called  upou  the  Town  Clerk  to  read  the  Address, 
whidi  had  been  Toted  to  the  Institnte  b^  the  Corpontion. 

The  following  Addrew  was  then  read  by  the  Town  Clerk  (W.  D.  Moobk, 
Esq.)  as  follows : — 

"  To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Sojal  Archnological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  Lords  and  QentlemeD,— We,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of 
the  City  and  County  of  the  City  of  Exeter  in  Council  assembled,  desire,  as 
well  for  ourselves  as  for  those  whom  we  represent,  to  assure  you  of  a  most 
cordial  weloome  on  the  occasion  of  Ibis  your  visit  to  our  ancient  and  loyid 
city. 

"  The  Invitation  given  yon  to  visit  ns,  spontaneously  sent,  and  so  readily 
accepted,  was  of  iteelf  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  a  meeting  between  the 
City  of  Exeter  and  a  Sodety  of  Learning  and  Research  would  be  an  appro- 
priate and  happy  occasion. 

"  But  there  is  something  more  than  usually  appropriate  in  an  event 
wbidi  brings  together  on  one  hand  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  have  been 
able  to  give  their  time  to  the  study  of  History  and  the  deeds  of  post  sgss, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  rich  in  ancient  structures, 
and  whose  history  dates  back  into  the  earliest  annals  of  our  country,  and 
dates  back  not  without  a  fame,  commemorated  by  no  one  more  graphically 
than  by  a  distinguished  member  of  your  own  body. 

"  We  believe  that  not  only  in  the  City  of  Exeter,  but  throughout  the 
wide  and  beautiful  county  of  Devon,  itself  so  distinguished  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  chief  founden  of  England's  greatness,  yon  will  meet  with  a 
fund  of  interesting  materials  bniriDg  on  your  peculiar  studies,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  out  of  those  materials  you  will  collect  and  impart  to 
others  no  mean  addition  to  the  learning  of  AJchieology. 

"We  venture  to  hope  that  in  the  intellectual  results  of  this  Meeting, 
and  not  only  in  these,  but  also  in  the  social  and  actual  pleasure  of  the 
Meeting  itself,  you  will  have  cause  for  satis&ction  that  jon  have  trusted 
yourselves  to  the  hearty  weloome  of  the  capital  of  Western  England. 

"  Given  under  our  Common  Seal  this  29th  day  of  July,  1873." 

The  Address  was  written  on  vellum,  with  illuminated  letters,  and  waa 
surmounted  by  the  arms  of  Exeter,  bearing  the  motto  of  the  city,  nnder 
which  were  representations  of  the  ancient  sword  and  Cap  of  MMntenancn. 
The  Address,  a  good  specimen  of  art,  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Frank  Walker, 
who  has  gained  reputation  for  hia  execution  of  this  kind  of  caligraphy. 

The  Matob,  in  handing  the  Address  to  the  Frendent  of  the  Institute, 
assured  his  Lordship  of  his  great  pleasure  in  doing  so,  and  spoke  at  some 
length  of  the  claims  of  the  district  upon  the  attention  (^  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  gratification  felt  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  selection 
of  Exeter  as  their  place  of  meeting.  Ue  then  surrendered  his  seat  to 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 

Lonn  Talbot  dm  Kahsibx  said  he  felt  much  flattered,  as  did  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  to  hear  the  sentimeuta  of  the  Mayor  and  Corpo- 
ration of  Exeter.    Ue  had  heard  many  such  Addresses,  but  he  did  net 
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remember  one  which  entered  more  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  or  placed  it 
in  so  clear  a  light  as  the  Address  thej  had  just  heard.  He  thought  the 
Institute  had  done  a  good  deal  iii  the  waj  of  illustrating  English  history, 
xnd  had  hrought  to  light  manj  »□  interesting  treasure  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  unknown.  The  poeition  of  President  of  the  Meeting  would 
be  occupied  bj  one  far  better  qualified  than  himself  to  dilate  upon  tbe 
bairns  of  the  West  of  England  te  their  attention  and  te  the  adrantages  to  be 
deriTed  from  archnologtcal  studies.  That  dntf  was  last  year  performed 
by  one  whom  they  had  all  rOTered,  and  whose  loss  they  all  now  deplored, 
his  friend  tbe  late  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  would  not  be  performing 
his  duty  if  he  had  not  alluded  in  some  way  te  the  great  lose  which  the 
Institute,  and  he  might  say  the  whole  of  England,  had  sustained  by  the 
sudden  decease  of  that  highly-gifted  personage.  And  no  man  had  performed 
his  duty  more  diligently  aud  more  etiiciently  than  the  noblemau  who  was 
about  to  preside  over  their  deliberations. 

The  Easl  of  Detuv  expressed  his  thanka  for  the  honour  done  him  on  beinjt 
placed  in  the  position  of  President,  and  steted  that  the  Address  he  propoeed 
making  upon  the  occasion  would  be  giren  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

Sir  Stafford  Nobthcotb,  Bart.,  M.P.,  welcomed  the  Institute  to  the 
County  of  Devon,  which,  equally  with  the  City  of  Exeter,  appredated 
highly  the  honour  of  their  visit.  Devonshire  men  were,  indeed,  proud  of 
their  County,  and  they  were  also  proud  te  be  reprmented  in  the  congress 
of  the  Institute  by  his  noble  friend  the  Earl  of  Devon.  There  was  no 
County  richer  in  old  associations  from  pre-histerio  times  te  the  present, 
and  it  was  the  true  mission  of  such  a  society  as  that  then  gathered  together 
fiiUy  te  work  out  and  illustrate  their  bearinK  and  value.  "  Knights  of  the 
Shire  "  were,  he  feared,  only  archteological  relics  of  the  past ;  but,  &$  a 
"County  member,"  and  on  behalf  of  the  County,  he  bade  the  Institute 
welcome  te  Devonshire. 

Mr.  Q.  T.  CLS.XK,  F.S.A.,  Vice  President  of  the  Institute,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  cordial  welcome  expressed  by  Sir  Stefford  Northoote,  said 
he  had  visited  many  Cities  and  Counties  with  the  Institute,  and  had 
never  to  complain  of  a  want  of  cordiality.  But  sometimes  it  was  not 
equally  offered  by  both  City  and  County.  He  was  not  at  all  surprised 
that  such  was  not  the  case  in  Devonshire,  as  the  West  had  always  been 
famous  for  being  united.  After  referring  to  the  reception  accorded  te 
the  Institute  by  the  Corporation  of  Exeter,  he  referred  te  the  great 
interest  taken  in  the  County  by  the  Earl  of  Devon  and  other  noble- 
men in  it.  There  was  no  other  County  that  could  boast  of  a  &mily 
descending  in  the  male  line,  coming  on  the  one  side  from  the  House  of 
Valois,  and  on  the  other  from  the  Imperial  House  of  Constantine.  There 
were  but  few  families  in  the  male  line  which  had  matched  with  tbe  Plan- 
tagenets,  the  Veres,  and  the  Mohuns.  Devonshire  was  especially  great  in 
"worthies,"  as  he  hoped  te  show  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  And  the 
County  still  continued  te  put  forth  blossoms  worthy  of  itself,  for  there 
were  not  wanting  men  living  who  were  quite  equal  te  those  who  had 
passed  from  the  scene. 

The  Lo&D  Bishop  of  Exbter  said  he  did  not  think  ther«  was  any  pro- 
fession which  bad  more  reason  te  welcome  such  a  Society  than  the  pro- 
fession te  which  he  belonged,  and  he  was  sure  an  universal  feeling  of  good- 
will towards  the  Royal  Archeological  Institute  pervaded  the  clergy  of  the 
County.     AAer  speaking  of  the  wide  md  general  nature  of  the  studies  of 
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the  clerical  profesaion,  his  Lordship  adverted  to  those  spedalljr  punaed  by 
the  Institute  as  affording  great  help  to  all  men  of  intelligeDce,  and  (in- 
cluded by  expressing  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Institute. 

Mr.  J.  J,  BEaBsroBD-UoPK,  M.P.,  said,  having  attended  many  of  these 
Congresses  from  the  beginning,  he  never  remembered  one  with  so  typical 
an  opening  as  this.  The  President  of  the  Institute  had  referred,  in  touching 
language,  to  their  most  dear  and  renowned  fellow-member  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  their  Mtwting  last  year.  He  (Mr.  Hope)  could  not  help  recollecting 
that  thb  Sodety  first  became  known  as  the  Areheeological  Institute  when 
hulding  a  meeting  in  that  city  of  which  afterwards,  and  at  the  Ust,  lie  was 
the  liisliop,  and  that  at  the  firat  meeting  of  the  Institute  he,  as  Dean  of 
Westminster,  read  a  paper  on  the  true  Talue  of  Archaology,  of  which  no 
one  who  heard  it  would  ever  foi^et  the  high  value.  On  this  occasion,  when 
tbey  had  to  mourn  his  loss,  he  could  not  do  better  than  recall  to  them  hovr 
Bishop  Wilberforce  spoke  with  the  voice  of  an  Englishman  and  with  the 
Toice  of  a  Churchman.  Be  could  assure  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
those  in  whose  name  he  had  spoken,  that  the  Institute  received  the  .wel- 
come given  to  them  as  cordially  as  it  was  offered.  They  were  there  in  the 
spirit  of  noble  liberty,  as  freemen  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  they  bad  "free- 
men "  to  lead  them,  for  had  tbey  not  two  old  friends  of  his  of  that  name, 
under  whose  guidance  they  could  safely  place  themselves  1  (Applause).  In 
the  name  of  the  Archteologicat  Institute  he  thanked  them  for  (be  reception 
accorded  to  them. 

Mr.  J.  C.  BowRiNfl  Hud,  that  although  the  County  was  not  so  fully 
represented  at  the  gathering  as  the  City,  he  was  sure  its  welcome  was 
etjually  warm.  And  in  the  excursions  proposed  to  be  made,  he  was  sure 
the  Institute  would  visit  objects  of  the  highest  interest  that  might  advan- 
tageously compare  even  with  the  attractions  of  the  City  of  Exeter.  In  the 
behalf  of  the  gentry  of  the  County  he  cordially  welcomed  the  Institute  to 
Devonshire. 

Col.  FiNHBX  acknowledged  the  compliment  on  behalf  of  the  Institute. 
The  Eight  Hon.  Stbphkn  Cats,  M.F.,  as  President  for  the  year  of  a 
county  Society,  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,  tendered  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Royal  Arcbfeologic&l 
Institute.  The  Devonshire  Association  had  just  held  its  meeting  in  Sid- 
mouth,  a  place  which  could  no  more  be  compared  with  Exeter  than  Mantua 
with  Impeiial  Rome ;  still  the  little  watering-place  did  its  dnty  by  the 
Association.  The  objects  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Archeological 
Institute  were  very  similar  in  many  respects.  Literature  and  Art  still 
depended  on  the  great  works  of  antiquity  for  their  models,  and  reverence 
for  antiquity  was  evidence  of  a  highly  cultivated  state  of  society.  And  be 
would  remind  the  assembly  that,  as  regarded  objects  of  antiquity,  they  were 
trustees  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  others. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Fkebkah  said  the  Institute  had  long  been  wanting  to  oome 
to  Exeter,  and  they  were  heartily  glad  to  find  themselves  there  that  day. 
They  had  never  been  better  received  anywhere,  and,  judging  from  the  pro- 
gramme which  be  had  in  his  hand,  he  anticipated  a  most  successful  meeting 
in  every  respect.  On  that  day,  when  the  municipality,  the  prelacy,  and 
the  bereditsjy  nobility  were  sitting  side  by  side  in  that  hall,  be  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  olden  days,  when  Mayor  and  Bishop  were  not  the  best 
of  (riends,  when  the  Mayor's  maoe  was  found  to  be  weightier  than  the 
Bishop's  crozier, — and  there  was  a  time  when  they  were  not  on  such  agree- 
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able  terms  with  the  Earl,  or  rather  the  Countess.  The  Institute  was  glad 
to  fake  an  int«rest  in  local  societies,  and  he  thanked  the  President  of  the 
DeTonshire  Association  for  his  kind  welcome  to  the  Institute. 

The  company  then  sat  down  to  a  most  excellent  and  bountiful  luncheon, 
after  which  the  nsual  toyol  toasts  were  drunk,  and  then  the  Major  of 
Exeter  proposed,  in  suitable  terms,  "  Prosperity  to  the  Bojal  ArchRologic»1 
Institute."  This  was  responded  to  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  who  oon- 
clnded  hy  proposing  the  health  of  "  his  Wonhip  the  Mayor  of  Exeter." 
This  was  acknowledged  by  his  Worship,  and  the  company  separated  after 
an  announcemeot  of  the  Airther  arrangements  for  the  day  by  Mr.  Burtt. 

At  half  past  two  a  large  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  st 
the  Royal  Public  Rooms.  Lord  Talbot  db  Malahide  oocapied  the  chair 
on  the  occasion,  and  introduced  the  noble  President  of  the  Meeting,  to 
whom  he  resigned  the  ohair,  and  who  then  delivered  his  Inaugural 
Address.  (This  has  been  printed  at  p.  205.)  Lord  Talbot  expressed  th© 
gratification  with  which  he  had  listened  to  the  interesting  and  instructive 
Address  of  the  noble  President,  to  whom  he  moved  a  rote  of  thanks. 
This  was  most  cordially  assented  to,  and  having  been  acknowledged  by  the 
Earl  of  Devon,  Mr.  a.  T.  Clark  read  a  memoir  on  the  "  Worthies  of 
Devon."  This  was  an  elaborate  composition,  in  which  the  writer  brou^t 
ti^ether  a  much  larger  assemblage  of  names  of  celebrated  persons  asso- 
ciated with  the  West  of  England  than  had  ever  before  been  made.  It  waa 
received  with  great  &vour,  and  a  cordial  vot«  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
the  author.  It  will  be  given  in  a  future  portion  of  the  Journal.  The 
President  then  introduced  to  the  Meeting  the  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Secretaries  of  Sections.  ANTi<icirrBB;  Vict-Prfndmt,  Mr,  Q.  T. 
Ciark,  F.S.A.  (the  President,  Mr.  Oetarios  Morgan,  M.P.,  F.S.A  ,  being 
absent)  ;  Srerttary,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tregellas.  Architecture  :  President,  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Freeman  ;  Viee-Preadent,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope, 
M.P.  History  :  Viee-Preiidait,  Sir  John  Maclean,  F.S.A.  (the  President, 
Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  being  absent)  ;  Steretary,  the  Rev.  0.  W, 
Bingham.  Mr.  Burtt  (Hon.,  See.)  then  announced  the  further  arrange- 
ments for  the  day.  The  company  then  visited  the  Castle,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Clark.  Pawing  through  Northemhay,  they  entered  the 
Castle  precincts  and  perambulated  the  walls,  &a.  Halting  at  the  great 
gateway,  Mr.  Clark  briefly  referred  to  the  characteristics  of  the  structure, 
and  then  led  the  party  to  the  mound  at  the  foot  of  the  outer  wall  in  the 
grounds  of  Mn.  Gard,  which,  by  the  courteous  kindness  of  that  lady,  were 
thrown  open  to  them.  Here,  with  the  large  party  scattered  over  the  fine 
turf  which  now  covers  the  once  formidable  fwse  and  glftois  of  Rougemont, 
Mr.  Clark  displayed  several  plans  of  the  fortifications  <a  Exeter,  upon  which 
be  made  theto  observatioDS  : — 

TBB  CASTLE  OF   BXETBB. 

The  Castle  of  Exeter  is  not  only  a  fortress  of  high  antiquity,  bat  is  In 
many  respects  peculiar.  It  occupies  the  northern  angle  of  the  city,  forming 
a  part  of  its  enceinte,  and  it  crowns  the  summit  of  a  natural  knoll  formed 
by  an  upburst  of  Plutonic  rock,  of  a  red  colour,  whence  it  derived  its 
Norman  appellation  of  Rougemont.'     The  knoll  rises  steeply  on  the  norih- 

'  Sa  Memoir  on  the  Castle  of  Eiater,       plan  from  a  survey  l«ap.  Hon.  Tilt,  in 
by  tha   late   Dr.  Olivor,   Areh.  Juum.       the  BriUah  Museum, 
va.  Tii.  p.  128,  iu  whidi  is  a  ground  ,-.  . 
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east  and  north-west  from  a  deep  valley,  but  on  the  other  two  aides  the 
slope,  though  Btill  considerable,  is  more  gradual.  The  sides  of  the  knoll 
have  been  scarped,  and  at  the  foot  of  its  upper  part  a  deep  and  broad  ditch 
has  been  excavated,  bejond  which,  to  the  north,  a  second  scarp  descends  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valtej.  Towards  the  south,  where  the  ground  allowed  of 
and  required  it,  there  was  a  Beoond  and  outer  ditch.  The  contents  of  the 
ioner  ditch  were  carried  upwards  and  inwards  to  form  a  high  bank  round 
the  original  summit  of  the  knoll,  the  central  part  of  which  waa  thus  con- 
verted into  a  pit,  and  became  the  inner,  and  indeed  the  only,  ward  of  the 
castle.  In  figure  this  ward,  taken  at  the  level  of  the  circumscribing 
bank,  is  something  between  a  square  and  a  circle.  Probably  its  out- 
line was  governed  by  the  natural  figure  of  the  ground,  and  such  angles  as 
it  now  has  are  due  to  later  modifications  of  the  worka 

Originally,  then,  the  fortress  was  a  hill  camp,  composed  of  a  bank  about 
30  ft.  high,  creating  the  edge  of  the  knoll,  and  outside  scarped  down  about 
60  to  80  feet  deep  to  the  bottom  of  a  broad  ditch,  which  again  was  rein- 
forced on  the  less  steep  side  by  a  second  ditch.  The  main  ditch  towards 
the  north-east  and  north-west  has  been  filled  up  and  converted  into  a  broad 
public  walk  and  garden,  but  the  outer  or  second  scarp  still  remains,  and 
descends  to  the  valley  now  occupied  by  the  station  of  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway.  Towards  the  south-eaat  and  south  the  ditch  remains 
unaltered,  and  is  a  very  fine  example  of  an  andent  earthwork.  Towards 
the  eaat  it  seems  to  have  been  filled  up. 

The  camp  thus  described  is  probably  older  than  the  city,  and  was  an 
ordinary  earthwork,  constructed  in  the  usual  &shion  of  the  Britons,  with 
one  main  ditch,  reinforced  with  parts  of  others  where  needed.  The  main 
entrance  was  probably  always  on  the  south-eastern  face,  where  the  ground 
is  less  steep  than  elsewhere.  Here,  no  doubt,  a  cut  traversed  the  bank, 
and  the  ditches  were  crossed  by  narrow  causeways,  as  at  Old  Sarum  and 
elsewhere.  These  original  works  were  probably  British,  and  were  no  doubt 
occupied  and  slightly  modified  by  the  Romans.  When  the  dty,  if  such 
there  was,  of  Caerwisc,  was  founded  by  the  Britons,  they  probably  made  it 
an  appendage  to  the  south  side  of  the  camp,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city, 
the  spot  being  indicated  by  nature  for  such  a  purpose.  The  city  occupies 
an  oblong,  elevated  platform,  contained  between  the  Exe  on  the  south- 
west, and  its  tributary  streams,  with  their  valleys,  on  the  north-west  and 
eoath-eaHt,  and  connected  with  the  higher  and  distant  ground  to  the  north- 
east by  a  long  narrow  isthmus,  pierced  recently  by  the  tunnel  of  the 
London  and  South-Westem  Bailway. 

The  Isca  Damnoniorum  of  the  Romans  was  certainly  this  enclosure, 
though  no  doubt  they  gave  their  encetiUe  more  of  a  rectangular  figure 
than  it  afterwards  maintained,  and  laid  out  the  cruciform  roads  which 
are  occupied  by  the  two  main  streets  of  the  present  city.  The  camp  was 
their  citadel,  and  they  would  of  course  continue  the  defences  of  the  city 
up  its  fiuws,  so  as  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  general  eTtceiiiU.  The  Saxons, 
on  their  arrival,  no  doubt  contented  themselves  with  these  previous 
arrangements,  and  made  the  best  of  them  against  the  Danes  in  S76  aud 
894.  Rather  later  ^thelstan  wailed  in  the  city  and  the  castle,  and,  amidst 
the  varieties  of  ancient  masoniy  still  to  be  traced  round  the  town,  Mr. 
Freeman  thinks  it  just  possible  that  some  of  this  great  King's  work  may 
be  seen.  These  were  the  walls  which  enabled  the  citizens  to  hold  at  bay 
Swend  of  Penmaik  in  1001,  when  he  threw  up  the  earthworks  at  Penhow 
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to  the  north  of  the  dtj,  and  won  a  liataij  in  th«  open  field.  When  the 
Norman  Conqueror  appeared  before  ExeUr  in  1068,  he  approached  from 
the  north-east,  and  summoned  the  dtj  at  tha  east  gate,  just  below  tlia 
oastle.  ^dieletan's  walla  were  then  in  good  order,  and  it  was  in  them 
that  the  breach  was  effected.  Probably,  however,  neither  the  dtj  wsUi 
nor  (he  defences  of  the  castle  were  up  to  the  Norman  standard,  for  Bald- 
win of  Okehampton  was  left  in  cmmmand  with  the  usual  instructions  to 
build  a  castle,  as  the  Normans  understood  that  formidable  structure.  How 
long  Baldwin  contented  himself  with  repairing  the  existing  defenoee,  and 
in  what  order  he  replaced  them,  is  unknown,  but  enough  Norman  work 
remains  to  show  the  general  plan  upon  which  he  or  his  immediate  successor 
proceeded.  A  strong  retaining  wall  was  built  against  the  &ce  of  the 
upper  bank.  This  wall  rested,  and  does  still  rest,  upon  the  natunl  edge 
of  the  hill,  and  it  supports,  as  a  revetment,  the  nude  ground  behind  it, 
being  about  30  ft.  high,  and  having  carried  a  parapet  of  about  4  ft.  mora. 
Probably  this  wall  was  carried  on  slowly,  the  old  outer  defences  hang 
tenable. 

The  earliest  maumry  now  seen,  eariier  probably  than  the  wall,  is  the 
gate-house,  whidi  may  lafdy  be  attributed  to  ike  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  At  the  weatera  angle,  where  die  city  wall  joined  tha 
castle,  was  built  a  reotangolar  tower,  the  base  of  which  still  remuns,  and 
it  is  said  at  the  north  angle  was  a  similar  tower,  the  two  thus  flanking  the 
north-west  &oe.  The  wall  had  a  high  base  or  plinth,  battering  somewhat, 
and  carrying  the  superstructure,  which  is  vertical.  There  remain  upon  it 
two  half-round  solid  bastions ;  one  at  the  north  end  of  the  south-west 
face  has  throe  flat  pilasten  rising  &om  the  plinth,  and  is  evidently  pure 
Norman  ;  the  other,  near  the  centre  of  the  north-east  face,  is  similar  in 
pattern,  but  the  pUastere  are  rather  narrower  and  chamfered,  and  pro- 
bably very  late,  or  transition  Norman.  Most  of  the  wall  is  rubble,  but  a 
portion  of  the  north-eastern  front,  near  the  site  ol  the  Castle  Chapel,  is 
composed  of  good  blocks  of  ashlar,  possibly  of  the  age  of  Richard  II.  The 
bank  and  wall  have  been  removed  in  the  centre  of  the  north-weat  front,  to 
make  room  ior  the  Sessions  House,  an  ungainly  structure,  ugly  anywhere 
but  here  especially  out  of  place.  The  ohapel  stood  in  the  ooort,  near  the 
western  comer. 

The  gate-house  ia  decidedly  original,  and  a  good  example  of  a  mde 
Norman  gate-house.  It  is  about  30  ft.  square,  with  walls  6  ft.  thick.  At 
each  end  is  a  full-centred  archway,  of  12  ft.  opening,  very  plain,  having  a 
square  rib  2  ft.  broad,  with  deep  recesses  or  "nooks,"  of  2  ft.  on  each  side. 
The  southern  capital  of  the  inner  archway  shows  traces  of  Norman  carving. 
There  was  no  portcullis,  each  portal  having  doors  ;  the  space  between  the 
portals  was  covered  with  timber.  On  each  ot  the  two  outer  sidee  are  two 
broad  flat  pilasters.  The  superstructure  is  lofty,  and  seems  to  have  con- 
tained two  stories.  Above  each  portal  are  two  wtndovrs,  of  2  ft  6  in.  open- 
ing, divided  by  a  space  of  about  2  ft  The  jambs  are  square,  with  a  phun 
Norman  cap  or  abacus.  Ths  present  covering  of  nch  is  fhrmed  of  two 
inclined  stones  or  lintels,  which  may  be  original,  bat  are  more  probably 
late  insertions.  Above  each  pair  is  a  larger  single  window.  The  inner 
portal  opens  at  the  level  of  the  court.  Outside,  Uie  ground  is  about  10  ft. 
below  that  level.    No  doubt  there  was  a  drawbridge  filling  upon  a  detached 

Sier,  whence  a  causeway,  probably  with  one  or  two  bridges,  crossed  the 
itdws  and  carried  the  approach.    The  meeintt  wall  abuts  agvnst  the  gate- 
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■wxj  flush  with  ita  inner  &oe,  to  thftt  it  hM  &  projeotion  outward  of  about 
34  foet,  flanking  the  adjacent  curtain.  In  later  days,  probably  during  the 
time  of  Richard  II.,  two  buttreasei,  or  rather  pilasters,  4  ft.  broad  bjr  5  ft. 
deep,  have  been  built  against  the  inner  laoe,  one  on  each  side  of  the  portal ; 
and  at  the  other  end  are  a  similar  pur,  but  of  11  ft.  projeotion.  Theee 
latter,  at  the  battlement  level,  oataide,  are  connected  bj  a  flat  sc^ental 
arch  ;  and  the  sort  of  barbican  or  forebuilding  thus  formed  oontuned  the 
drawbridge,  covered  the  gatewaj,  and  above  had  a  flat  roof,  where  archers 
could  he  posted  to  protect  the  approach.  The  old  entrance  ib  walled  up, 
and  pierced  with  two  loops,  whicli  look  earlj,  but  can  scaroelj  be  so.  In 
the  east  side  of  the  gate-house  a  small  doorway,  in  the  decorated  stjle,  has 
been  pierced,  possibly  as  a  postern,  for  »ny  lodge  connected  with  it  would 
have  been  outside  the  castle.  The  present  entrance  is,  and  for  very  manjr 
years  hai  been,  close  west  of,  and  outside  the  main  gate-honse.  This 
evidently  was  due  to  a  wish  to  preserve  the  gate-hcuse,  but  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  entering  at  so  high  a  level.  Prubabl;  when  the  new 
entrance  was  made  the  ditch  at  this  point  was  filled  up,  all  but  a  narrow 
gut,  aoroes  which  fell  the  drawbridge  shown  in  the  Later  drawings  of  the 
castle.  When  this  was  dispensed  with  the  whole  was  made  smooth,  and 
Caatle  Street  took  its  present  aspect. 

There  is  no  evidence  as  to  what  buildings,  save  the  chapel,  were  oon- 
tained  within  the  oourt  of  the  castle.  There  must  of  necessity  have  been 
a  hall,  kitchen,  lodgings,  stabling,  and  barracks ;  and  probably  most  of 
theee  buildings  stood  near  or  on  the  site  of  the  Sessions  House,  where  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  postern  gate.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  Keep,  nor,  at 
BO  great  a  height,  was  any  needed.  Rectangular  Keeps,  though  found  at 
Coife,  Sherborne,  and  Taunton,  were  not  common  in  the  west.  A  shell 
Keep,  as  at  Trematcn,  Launoeston,  I)un6t«r,  Restcrmel,  or  Truro,  would,  in 
such  a  position,  have  been  the  usual  structure ;  but  the  previous  earth- 
works bad  converted  the  only  site  for  a  shell  Keep  into  a  pit  so  deep  that 
it  would  have  been  commanded  from  the  ramparts.  Probably  the  Normans 
r^arded  the  whole  oourt  as  a  shell  Keep. 

Whether  the  dty  walls  were  built  concurrently  with  the  castle  is 
unknown.  Probably  they  were,  for  the  water-gate,  removed  in  181S,  had 
certainly  a  Norman  arch,  as  had,  though  later,  and  in  the  transition  style. 
Broad  GFate,  of  which  also  Lysons  gives  a  view.  These  walls  crossed  the 
ditches,  and  abutted  upon  that  of  the  castle.  That  irom  the  east  gate, 
seen  in  the  Club  Garden,  has  been  rebuilt ;  but  the  north-west  wall  is  very 
perfect,  and  tbon^  the  buttresses  on  its  ontside  are  of  Decorated  dat^  aa 
were  most  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  the  substance  of  the  wall  is  original,  and 
very  strong.     In  its  base,  where  it  crosses  the  ditch,  it  contains  a  hcdlow 

flace,  much  enlarged,  and  said  to  have  been  a  dungeon,  which  is  absurd. 
t  probably  was  a  culvert  or  sluice-gate,  to  allow  the  ditch  to  be  druned 
aud  cleared  out,  for  though  these  ditches  could  scarcely  hare  permanently 
contained  water,  a  wet  season  would  have  converted  them  into  a  pond. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pabkbr,  C.B.,  made  some  supplementary  remarks,  directing 
attention  to  the  points  in  which  many  meditaval  castles  bore  resemblance 
to  ancient  Roman  citadels.  Several  questions  having  been  put  to  Hr.  Clark 
in  reference  to  some  parte  of  his  discourM,  and  answered  by  him.  Lord 
T^bot  commented  upon  the  skill  and  knowledge  shown  in  the  discourse 
they  had  heard,  for  which  he  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  company. 

In  the  evening  a  Reception  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  took  pl^i^h- 
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the  handsome  snite  of  rooms  of  the  Bojal  Alb«rt  Museum.  On  this  occuton 
the  Qaller]r  of  Portraits  of  Deceased  Worthies,  a  distinctiTs  and  highly 
interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  at  Exeter,  was  throirn  open  to  the  latge 
party  which  attended,  and  which  comprised  a  oooEiderable  number  of  tha 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  nmghbourhood.  The  roomis  were  appropriately 
decorated  with  plants,  &c ;  one  of  them  was  set  apart  for  a  microacopio 
exhibition  ;  a  concert  was  given  in  another  ;  and  general  gratification  was 
experienced  at  the  very  enjoyable  and  refined  entertunment  offered,  and 
the  hearty  hospitality  ^  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress.  The  company  did  not 
separate  till  a  late  hour. 

Wednesday,  July  30. 

The  Historical  Section  met  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Athenieum  at 
9.30  A.u.  In  tha  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Section  the  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Vice-President,  Sir  John  Maolban,  F.S.A.  There  was  a 
lai^  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  including  the  President  of  the 
Meeting  and  the  President  of  the  Institute.  The  following  Address  was 
delivered  by  tha  Chairman  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  cannot  be  present  this  morning 
to  open  the  meeting.  When  he  consented  to  accept  tha  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  this  Section,  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  attend  ;  and  if  it 
were  in  his  power  to  be  present,  I  am  sure  he  has  the  will,  for  no  on« 
could  possibly  gire  a  more  cordial  support  to  the  meeting  than  he  has 
done.  Since,  however,  the  arrangements  were  made,  the  Dartmoor  Man- 
cenvres  have  been  determined  upon,  and  ha  is  obliged  to  be  in  the  camp 
with  his  regiment.  This  and  some  important  Parliamentary  business  h&ve 
so  taken  up  his  time,  and  rendered  his  presence  here  so  uncertun,  that  on 
Thursday  last  he  requested  me  to  make  my  arrangements  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  I  should  have  to  fill  his  place,  lliis,  1  am  conscious,  I  am  very 
unequal  to,  but  must  do  my  best,  relying  on  your  indulgence  to  my  short- 
comings and  on  ;our  kind  support.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  we  may  see  the 
President  here  during  our  sitting. 

"  1  shall  not  presume  to  trespass  upon  your  time  by  attempting  even  to 
sketch  the  history  of  this  most  interesting  and  important  district  of  Eng- 
land, or  of  this  ancient  and  loyal  city,  which,  from  some  unaccountable 
cause  the  Institute  has  been  so  tardy  in  visiting,  and  iu  which,  at  length, 
it  baa  received  so  warm  and  hospitable  a  welcome.  The  leading  features 
of  the  history  of  Exeter  are  as  well  known  to  you  as  to  me,  for  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  it  a  special  stuijy.  Moreover,  the  place 
which  it  occupies  in  history  will  be  treated  of  by  one  far  better  qualified 
than  I  am  to  deal  with  the  subject.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  like  myself, 
you  all  look  forward  to  an  intellectual  treat  in  the  paper  on  onr  agenda 
sheet,  by  that  vigorous  historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  our  able  and 
learned  friend,  Mr.  E.  A.  I'reeman.  I  venture,  however,  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be  tbe  scope  of  history  in  general,  and  upon 
the  materials  fur  history  which  exist,  more  especiaUy  in  the  district  intended 
to  be  covered  by  our  present  Congress. 

"  The  value  of  History  as  a  science  is  an  axiom  which  may  be  taken  for 
granted  in  a  Society  like  ours.  Its  scope,  however,  is  so  wide  and  so 
deep,  that  even,  were  I  competent  to  deal  with  it,  the  time  allowed  for 
eui'h  remarks  as  I  have  to  make  would  not  admit  of  my  doing  justice  to 
the  subject.    The  first  and  greatest  requisite  is  to  obtain  an  accurate  know- 
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ledge  of  the  factt  of  historj.  This  is  essential,  but  it  is  not  all.  Fitcti 
inform  the  oi^n  of  sense,  and  then  come  into  action  those  higher  and 
more  rare  faculties  and  qualifications  neoessaiy  in  an  historiaa,  which  will 
enable  him  to  represent  these  &ct«  to  the  reader  as  a  liring  reality.  He 
must  have  the  power  of  abstracting  himself  from  the  tramutls  and  political 
procUrities  of  the  present  day,  and  of  throwing  himself  into  the  spirit  of 
the  period  of  which  he  writes.  How  difficult  it  is  to  do  this  is  shown  by 
the  works  of  some  of  our  most  emioent  writers,  which,  though  designated 
Histories,  are  so  disfigured  by  personal  prejudices  and  predilections  that 
they  cannot  be  regarded,  bj  a  dispassionate  student,  as  any  better  than 
historical  romances.  A  relatioa  of  faces,  then,  is  not  all.  These  would 
be  but  dry  bones,  unless  the  historian  has  the  power  to  re-animate,  and 
put  life  aod  soul  into  them.  He  must  be  able  to  live  the  lives,  and 
fight  the  battles,  of  the  great  actors  in  the  scenes  which  he  depicts.  He 
must,  with  a  careful  and  impartial  spirit,  philosophically  examine  their 
principles  and  motives,  the  hidden  springs  of  action,  and  the  complicated 
machinery  (sometimes,  indeed,  turned  out  of  its  course  by  mere  accidental 
circumstances)  which  have  led  to  great  events,  and  not  anfrequently 
changed  the  world's  history.  As  the  biographer,  in  recording  the  life  of 
a  great  man,  must  be  able  to  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  a  vivid  indi- 
viduality and  definite  life-like  portrait,  so  must  the  writer  of  a  nation's 
history  be  able  to  show  the  leading  characteristics  of  that  nation's  life,  and 
the  moving  spirit  which  led  to  the  events  which  he  records. 

"Great  allowances,  however,  must  be  made  for  the  English  historical 
writers  of  the  last,  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  on  account  ot 
the  difficulties,  1  may  say  the  impossibility,  of  obtaining  accurate  historical 
data.  They  could  have  recourse  only  to  the  old  chronicles  and  to  the  ViUe 
Sanctorum,  and  to  some  extent  they  were  obliged  to  draw  upon  their  ima- 
gination for  their  facta.  Many  years  ago,  when,  with  the  permiseiou  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  State  Paper  Office  for 
purposes  of  research,  an  anecdote  respecting  Hume  the  historian,  was  related 
to  me  by  Mr.  Lechmere,  at  that  time  head  of  the  department.  When  Hume 
began  to  write  his  Histoiy  of  England,  he  was  desirous  of  consulting  the 
public  correapondenoe,  and,  having  obtained  the  requisite  authority,  went 
to  the  State  Paper  Office  and  stated  the  oljject  of  his  visit.  He  was 
requested  to  mention  the  class  of  papers,  and  the  period  to  which  he  wished 
to  refer,  and  having  done  so  was  asked  to  call  again  a  few  days  afterwards, 
by  which  time,  he  was  promised,  the  papers  should  be  got  ready  for  him. 
He  came  at  the  time  appointed,  and  was  shown  into  a  room  in  which  had 
been  collected  a  large  quantity  of  papers  relating  to  the  period  he  had 
mentioned,  and  was  told  that  t/iae  were  tome  of  the  documejiU  he  wished  to 
see.  He  was  left  in  the  room  for  some  two  or  three  hours,  when  he  went 
away  saying,  in  hia  broad  Scotch  dialect,  that  if  he  did  not  write  his  his- 
tory until  be  had  read  these  papers,  he  should  never  write  it  at  all ;  and 

"  There  ia  no  country  so  rich  in  National  Records  as  England,  though  we 
have  to  deplore  great  loasea,  and,  in  timea  past,  most  culpable  neglect.  In 
Hume's  days  the  public  archives  were  in  a  most  disgracetiil  condition, 
stowed  away  in  garrets  and  cellars,  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  vermin,  and 
rotting  with  wet  and  damp.  Matters  have  since  greatly  changed.  The 
Becords  have  been  brought  together  in  a  fine  fire-proof  building  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and  to  a  great  extent  have  been  arranged  and  calendared  ; 
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and,  what  is  more,  tbrough  the  vise  tiberalit;  of  Lord  Romilljr,  tha  late 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  seconded  hy  his  l«amed  and  able  assistant,  Sir  Thonuts 
Hardj,  the  present  Bepatj  Keeper,  they  are,  under  certain  very  libeml 
reigrulations,  rendered  accessible  to  all  vho  deure  to  nae  them,  whilst  nothing 
can  exoeed  the  courtesy  and  attention  shown  to  searchers  by  the  AssistaDt 
Keepers  and  others  in  charge. 

"  These  facilities,  however,  do  not  lighten  the  labours  of  the  historian. 
Bather  do  they  enhance  his  tot)  and  responsibility.  It  ts  mnch  more  eaejr 
to  write  from  imagination,  especially  for  those  whose  ima^nation  is  fertile, 
of  which  we  have  some  notable  examples,  than  it  is  to  obtain  facta  from  » 
careful,  laborious,  and  critical  examination  of  a  great  mass  of  partially 
decayed,  and,  in  many  instances,  almost  illegible,  parohmente  and  papers. 
Such  a  search  now,  however,  is  indispensable.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
inaccuracy  as  to  (acts,  and  our  histories  are  gradually  becoming  re-formed. 
The  State  Becords  are  very  freely  used  by  historical  students,  and  by  no 
one  more  fully  than  by  that  very  eminent  historian  of  our  age,  Mr.  Froude, 
a  native  of  this  county,  who,  but  for  his  absence  abroad,  would  now  pro- 
bably have  been  filling  the  <^air  which  1  unworthily  occupy. 

"Important,  however,  as  the  Public  Becords  are  as  the  veritable  soviTcea 
of  general  and  national  history,  a  careful  study  of  them  is  equally  indis- 
pensable for  the  elucidation  of  family  and  topographical  antiquities,  a  sub- 
ject scarcely  less  important  There  ii  not  a  city,  a  town,  a  manor,  or  even 
an  important  lann,  which  may  not  be  traced  thereby  with  more  or  leaa  dis- 
tinctness, from  the  time  of  the  great  Survey  under  William  of  Normandy  to 
the  present  day ;  whilst  the  evidenoee  of  the  descent  of  every  fiimily  of 
distinction  are  to  be  found  only  in  these  priceless  Archives  ;  and  this  is  not 
all,  they  illustrate,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  daily  life,  the  customs, 
the  feelings,  and  the  passions  of  all  classes  of  the  community  at  any  and 
every  period  during  many  centuries. 

"  Having  sud  thus  much  regarding  the  value  of  the  National  Muni- 
ments, I  will  draw  your  attention  to  those  with  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  you  daily  come  into  contact.  They  are  scarcely  of  less  value  to  the 
historical  student  than  the  former.  The  visit  of  the  Institute  to  the 
capital  of  ancient  Damnonia  is  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of,  and 
culUvate  a  taste  for,  local  historical  monuments,  with  a  view  to  pivserve 
them  and  those  valuable  records  and  materials  for  bistoiy,  which,  though 
too  often  grievously  neglected,'  are  to  be  found  in  every  parish. 

"  It  is  not  our  fiinction  in  this  section  of  the  meeting  to  deal  with  thoee 
remuns  of  the  primsaval  races  which  crown  the  summits  of  the  hills  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  those  evidences  of  the  footsteps  of  our  fore&thera 
to  be  found  in  the  ancient  trackways  which,  like  a  net-work,  cover  our  less 
cultivated  lands.  They  are,  however,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  his- 
torical inquirer.  Upon  careful  comparisons  of  the  contents  of  our  barrows, 
these  remains  of  a  very  remote  period  afford  evidences  of  tribal  distinctions, 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  which 
we  possess  no  other  record.  In  this  section,  however,  we  have,  on  this 
occasion,  rather  to  deal  with  the  period  of  exact  history,  in  which  specula- 
tion should  find  no  place. 

"  To  come,  then,  to  local  materials  for  history,  1  may  mention  that  ia 
them  Exeter  itself  is  peculiarly  rich.  Perhaps  the  most  important  deposi- 
tory is  tlie  muniment^room  of  the  Bean  and  Chapter,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains that  valuable  record  known  as  the  '  Exon  Domesday.'     The  Domes- 
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day  Survey,  u  u  doabttess  fomiliar  to  most  of  jaa,  wu  executed  bj  Nor- 
man CommiraionerB  sent  hy  the  kio^  into  the  diSerent  oountiefi.  They 
-were  directed  to  make  their  iuquiriea  Qpon  riew  and  upon  the  oaths  of  & 
jurj  coiiBiattDg  of  the  r&riouB  grades  of  freemen,  impannelled  in  each 
Hundred.  The  information  geneToUj  demanded  was  the  number  of  hides 
or  carucates  the  land  nas  gelded  or  taxed  at,  whose  it  was  at  the  death  of 
£ing  Edward,  who  the  then  owner  and  sab-tenants ;  how  much  arable  land, 
meadow,  pasture,  and  wood  there  was  ;  how  much  in  demesne  ;  how  nmcti 
in  tenancy  ;  and  what  number  of  ploughs  it  would  keep ;  what  mills  and 
fishings  there  were  ;  how  many  freemen  there  were,  and  how  many  of  the 
various  grades  of  the  un-free.  In  some  instances,  for  the  inquiries  varied 
in  difierent  districts,  it  was  required  to  be  shown  what  number  of  cattle, 
sheep,  working  horws,  Ac,  were  upon  the  land,  what  land  was  waste,  what 
the  whole  was  worth  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  what  was  the  then 
value  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  if  it  was  capable  of  improvement.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Freeman's  works  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he 
has  promised  at  a  future  time  to  treat  on  the  nature  of  this  valuable  record, 
and  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  manners  of  the  time.  This  great 
work,  marreUons  in  itself,  is  still  more  marvellous  for  the  short  time  its 
preparation  occupied.  The  date  of  its  commencement  has  been  vanoosly 
stated  ;  but  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  invaluable  work,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  has  shown,  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  tiiat  the  order  for  its  execu- 
tion was  given  at  the  session  of  the  Witan  held  .at  Gloucester  in  the  mid- 
winter of  1085-6,  whilst  the  oolophon  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  Domesday  Survey  proves  it  to  have  been  completed  a.d.  1066,  and  in 
the  20th  year  of  the  King,  so  that,  if  the  Saxon  Chronicle  can  be  relied 
upon,  it  was  ordered,  begun,  and  completed  within  one  year. 

"  The  Exchequer  Domeeday,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Devon  and  Oomwall, 
is  very  meagre  ;  but  the  Sxeter  Book,  which  consists  of  the  transcripts  of 
the  original  returns  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Counties  of  I>evon, 
Cornwall,  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Wilts  enters  into  fuller  details,  and  gives 
the  various  kinds  of  stock  upon  the  several  manors.  It  was  printed  by  the 
Record  Commissioners  in  1616,  when  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the 
folios  of  the  MS.  was  missing  ;  and  it  is  very  singular  that,  eleven  years 
afterwards.  Sir  Walter  Calverly  Trevelyan,  in  arranging  some  family  papers, 
found  the  missing  leaf,  and  returned  it  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  It  is 
not  known  how  this  fragment  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Trevelyan 
family  ;  but  it  was  found,  together  with  a  charter  of  King  Athelstan,  and 
other  documents  which  probably  were  once  in  the  mnniment-room  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  among  charters  and  papers  acquired  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  marriage  of  George  Trevelyan 
with  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Willoughby  of  Le^iU,  in  this 
county.  The  £xon  Domesday  will  be  kindly  exhibited  tA  us  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  on  our  visit  to  the  Cathedral.  Betides  various  interesting 
inventories  of  church  goods  and  HSS.,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  also  poesess 
a  most  valuable  series  of  Fabric  Rolls,  extending  &om  the  year  1 279  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  if  not  lat«r.  Much  of  the  work 
done  in  the  Cathedral  therein  charged  for  may  still  be  identified.  These 
documents  are  also  singularly  curious,  as  ehowing  tiie  ooet  of  materials  and 
the  ratee  of  wages  paid  to  artificers  during  this  long  period  ;  and  also  i^ 
cost  of  particular  parb  of  fitments  of  the  church  ;  e.ff.,  I  may  meat' 
that  the  Bishop's  Throne  was  erected  from  1316-20,  at  an  expense     , 
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exceeding  121.  or  Hi'  A  well-known  contractor  haa  recently  stated  that 
he  would  not  undertake  to  make  such  another  for  2000J.  Mr.  Stu&rt 
Moore,  who  has  been  arranging  the  Chapter  Records,  will  give  ua  some 
account  of  them. 

"  Perhaps  the  next  class  of  records  within  the  district  most  general!; 
useful  ia  the  valuable  aeries  of  registers  in  the  Bishop's  RegiBtiy  Office. 
By  the  obliging  permission  of  the  late  and  of  the  present  Deputy  Regis- 
trars 1  have  had,  for  several  years,  free  access  to  these  books,  and  have 
extensively  used  them  ;  perhaps  no  one  has  clone  so  as  fully  except  the 
late  Dr.  Oliver  of  this  city,  whose  valuable  works  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Dioceae  of  Exeter  are,  of  course,  well  known 
to  you.  These  registers  are  indispensable  to  the  parochial  historian.  They 
were  Cbmmenced  by  that  able  prelate,  Bishop  Walter  Bronescombe,  in  1257, 
and  have  been  continued  down  to  the  present  time.  I  may  here  mention 
that  Bishop  Walter  Stapeldon,  another  eminent  prelate  of  this  diocese^ 
may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  Public  Reconi  Office.  As  he  him- 
self tells  us,— at  the  time  that  he  was  Lord  High  Treasurer,  the  muni- 
nienta  relating  to  the  rights  and  dominions  of  the  Grown,  as  well  u 
those  affecting  the  interests  of  private  persons,  were  from  time  to  time 
removed  from  place  to  place — from  the  Wardrobe  to  the  Chancery,  and 
from  the  Chancery  to  the  Exchequer,  and  from  thence  to  the  Receipt 
or  Treasury — and  often  by  incompetent  persons ;  consequently  many  in- 
conveniences  arose  both  to  the  Crown  and  the  subject,  inasmuch  as,  for 
want  of  proper  calendars  and  registers,  the  document  when  required 
could  not  be  found.  Upon  the  special  motion  of  the  Treasurer,  the  King 
ordered  that  all  the  documents  and  Instruments  in  question  should  be 
property  digested  and  arranged,  so  that  recourse  could  be  had  to  them 
readily  when  required,  which  was  accordingly  done.'  This  Bishop,  yoa 
will  remember,  fell  a  victim  to  the  riolence  of  the  populace  in  the  streets 
of  London  on  ISth  October,  1326,  and  after  his  death  Bishop  Jtrones- 
combe's  Register  was  long  missing,  but  was  ultimately  recovered.  The 
series  is  now  complete,  with  the  exception  of  two  volumes  (viz..  Vol.  IIL, 
of  the  period  of  Bishop  Brentingham,  1370-94,  and  Vol.  1,,  of  Bishop 
l^Kj,  which  contains  the  record  of  Collation  and  Institution  to  Benefices 
between  1420  and  1429),  down  to  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Church 
in  the  rebellion  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  volumes  contain  notices 
of  all  oollations  and  institutions,  as  alluded  to  above,  and  also,  sometimes 
mixed  with  such  entries,  but  usually  in  separate  volumes,  many  original 
charters,  some  of  them  of  ante-Norman  date,  and  copies  of  bulls,  inqui- 
sitions, interdictions,  sequestrations,  licences  for  chapels  and  oratories, 
marriage  licences,  dispensations  for  disabilities,  non-residence,  &0.,  and 
lists  of  persons  admitted  to  holy  orders,  &o.  There  are,  also,  a  few 
Wills  of  early  dates,  chiefly  of  ecclesiastics.  It  ia  interesting  to  observe 
that  in  ancient  times  it  was  not  unusual  to  admit  persons,  in  minor  orders 
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Obljr,  to  ecdeeiutical  benefices  b&TJng  cure  of  souIb  ;  even  acolytes  were 
BO  admitted.     Of  course,  the  actukl  cure  of  souls  was  adiniaistered  bj  their 

Sriestly  Ticara,  the  incambents  enjoying  the  temporalities.  Id  such  cases 
censes  of  non-residence  for  purposes  of  study  were  usually  granted,  and 
occasionally  dispensations  for  admissioD  to  the  priesthood,  without  passing 
through  some  of  these  minor  orders.  After  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
however,  the  registers  contain  nothing  more  than  records  of  collations  and 
institutions  ;  and  aft«r  the  liestoration  a  new  series  of  registers  waa  com- 
menced in  1568,  called  'Act  Books,'  in  which  are  noted  collations  and 
institntions,  and  sequestrations,  licences  to  marry,  to  practise  medicine 
and  surgery,  to  beep  school,  &c  There  are  perambulations,  inventories, 
and  other  documents  of  a  minor  character  in  this  office,  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  make  further  mention. 

"  I  may  here  refer  to  the  Will  Offices,  which,  you  will  remember,  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Probate,  a  few  years  ago,  were  under  the 
chai^  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Diocese.  There  are  two  Probate  Offices  now 
in  the  diocese.  One  in  this  city,  which,  in  addition  to  what  is  known  as 
the  '  Principal  Begistry,'  has  had  transferred  to  it  all  the  '  Peculiars,'  or 
epecial  jurisdictions,  except  those  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  of 
(he  Deanety  of  St.  Burian  in  Cornwall,  which  now  form  a  separate  Probate 
Court  at  Bodmin.  The  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Deanery  of  St.  Burian, 
embracing  the  three  most  western  parishes  in  England,  viz.,  St.  Burian, 
St.  Sevan,  and  Sennen,  has,  very  recently,  been  annexed  to  the  Bodmin 
Court. 

"  The  importance  of  Wills  for  genealogical  purposes  is  too  obvious  to 
need  remark,  and  it  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  early  Wills  of  which  copies  are  preserved  in  the  Bishop's  Registers,  to 
which  Elusion  has  been  made,  and  which  are  there  entered  on  account 
of  their  containing;  some  bequests  to  the  Church,  Wills  of  a  late  date  only 
are  now  in  existence.  There  are  very  few  in  the  Principal  Registry  at 
Exeter  earlier  than  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  Bodmin  there  are  not  . 
many  before  the  Bestoration.  The  negligence  whiuh  has  led  to  their  loss, 
or  destruction,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprehended,  but  it  is  a  consolation 
to  feel  that  the  preserration  of  those  which  remain  is  now  a  matter  of  great 
care.  Easy  access  to  this  important  class  of  documents  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment  to  the  conscientious  historian  and  genealogist,  and  the  diffi- 
culties placed  in  his  way  by  the  authorities  are  most  vexatious  and  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  of  true  history.  In  the  Principal  Court  of  Probate  in 
London,  under  certain  r^ulations  to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken, 
searchers  for  literary  purposes  have  free  access  to  the  copUa  of  all  wills 
proved  before  the  year  1700  ;  but  this  liberal  rule  does  not  apply  to  the 
Provincial  Probate  Courts.  Even  the  personal  courtesy  which  was  formerly 
shown  to  literary  inquirers  by  some  of  the  local  registrars  has  been  for- 
bidden by  circular,  and  few,  except  those  who  have  experienced  it,  can 
estimate  the  hindrance  this  is  to  the  historian.  I  am  unable  to  see  any 
sufficient  reason  why,  like  all  other  public  records,  the  Wilts  should  not 
be  accessible  to  those  who  are  bond  fide  engaged  in  literary  work,  say 
down  to  100  years  before  the  current  date  ;  and  I  venture  to  allude  to 
the  subject  here  because  it  u  not  unlikely  that  the  question  may  soon 
again  be  raised,  and  I  would  wish  to  enlist,  in  support  of  the  extension  of 
the  privileges  now  granted  in  London,  the  good-will  and  hearty  support  of 
all  who  are  desirous  of  encouraging  accurate  historical  knowledge.  , 
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"  Th«  Git;  of  Exeter  po»eaaes  in  its  manicifMd  ArcfaireB  another  dan  of 
Talnable  liistorical  documents.  Of  course,  these  applj,  primarilj,  to  llie 
City  itself— its  fraachises  and  liberties,  its  trade  and  commerce,  it8  wealth, 
its  religious  and  social  condition,  and  internal  life ;  and  beyond  these 
interesting  subjects,  these  records  throw  considerable  light  on  the  general 
history  of  the  country.  The  records  of  the  City  Court  are,  perhaps,  more 
complete  than  any  other  similar  class  of  documents  in  the  kingdom.  Thej 
extend  from  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.,  in  almost  an  onbmken  series, 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  contain  pleas  of  all  kinds,  inrolments  of 
deeds  and  wills,  Ico.,  gild  ordinances,  Aa,  and  iurther,  which  is  rery 
interesting,  and  moreoTer  of  oonaidemble  historical  and  statistical  v^ue^ 
they  show  the  prices  of  wheat,  from  week  to  week,  throughout  the  whole 
period.  Charters  are  rery  numerous,  and  seals  abound.  These  veiy  rala- 
able  archiTes  have  recently  been  carefully  classified  under  the  able  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Stuirt  Moore,  and  as  that  gentleman  has  kindly  under- 
taken to  give  you  some  account  of  them,  it  is  not  necessary  I  should  here 
allude  to  them  further. 

"  Another  class  of  documents  of  value  to  the  historian  and  genealogist 
to  which  I  will  presume  to  direct  yonr  attention  is  one  which,  until  lately, 
haa  been  grossly  neglected  by  those  to  whose  trust  the  documents  hare 
been  confided.  I  allude  to  the  Parochial  Beoords,  primarily  to  the  renters 
of  BaptiaiDB,  Marriages,  and  Buri  ik  Not  only  are  these  renters  of 
ineetimable  ralue  to  the  local  hii^lorian,  and  to  the  fomiliea  to  which  they 
seyerslly  apply,  especially  to  those  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  of 
whoee  descent,  in  numerous  instances,  they  form  the  only  evidence  ;  but  if 
they  had  been  correctly  kept,  and  careAiIly  preserred,  they  would  have 
afforded  data  of  great  value  for  statistical  purposes. 

"These  Beoords  were  first  instituted  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  whom  Kin^ 
Henry  VIII.,  after  he  bad  cast  off  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  had  appointed 
his  Vic^rent  for  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction.  The  firat  order  for  keeping 
parish  registers  is  contained  in  Cromwell's  Injunctions  to  the  Cleigy, 
printed  by  Burnet  in  bis  '  History  of  the  Reformation '  (Vol.  I.  Appendix, 
p.  178),  the  12th  clause  of  which  enjoins  that  'every  parson,  vicar,  or 
curate  shall,  for  every  church,  keep  one  book  or  rq^ter,  wherein  he  shall 
write  the  day  and  year  of  every  wedding  christening,  and  burying  within 
his  parish,  and  shall  insert  every  person's  name  who  shall  be  so  wedded, 
christened,  or  buried  ; '  and  it  providee  that  '  the  book  shall  be  kept  in 
one  sure  coffer  with  two  locks  and  keys,'  one  to  be  kept  by  the  clergyman, 
and  the  other  by  the  churchwardens  ;  that  the  entries  shall  be  made  every 
Sunday  by  the  minister  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  churchwardens;  and 
fur  evetj  default  a  fine  of  3(.  id.  was  imposed — no  inconsiderable  fine  at 
that  period.  The  issue  of  this  order  in  a  reign  of  great  innovation  and 
severity  was  the  cause  of  much  alarm,  discontent,  and  suspicion  among  the 
people.  Nowhere  did  this  more  prevail  than  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  This  is  shown  by  an  aut<^;raph  letter  from  Sir  Piers  Bdg- 
oomb^  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcombe,  to 
Cromwell,  wherein,  after  alluding  to  the  fact,  he  says  : — '  Ther  mysLrust  ya 
that  somme  charges  more  than  hath  byn  in  tymys  past  tchall  growe  to 
tfaeym  by  this  oooacyon  of  regesstrynge  of  tbes  thynggea.* 

"  Cromwell's  Injunction  for  keeping  Parish  Rasters  is  said  to  have  been 
issued  in  1S38  ;  nevertheless,  we  find  many  roisters  scattered  throughout 
England  of  an  earlier  date.     In  respect  to  this  diooese  we  may  mention 
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those  of  BlisUnd,  1537  ;  Bradford,  1500  ;  St.  Michael  Peukevil,  161S  ; 
EMt  Down,  1539  ;  Ponghill,  1537.  TheM  are  rappoBed  to  hare  been 
compiled  from  private  memoranda  made  by  individuals,  and  girea  to  the 
cleifjman  afterwards.  Notwithstanding  the  great  caie  which  has  been 
■hown  b;  the  State  for  keeping  theie  regiaten,  and  that  from  time  to  time 
orders  have  been  renewed  upon  the  subject,  great  laxity,  from  the  com- 
mencement,  has  been  displayed  by  the  clergy.  The  Injunction  was  repeated 
in  the  b^inniiig  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  hence  we  find  many  registers 
to  commence  from  her  accession,  or  from  the  year  1560.  Still  there  was 
so  much  insularity  that  in  the  Canons  tgrMd  npon  by  the  ConTocation 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbary  in  1603,  is  one  (Canon  70)  enfbrong  the 
keeping  of  these  registers,  and  directing  that  a  parchment  book  should  he 
provided  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  wherein  should  be  written  die  day 
and  year  of  every  christening,  wedding,  and  burial  which  had  been  in  the 
pari^  since  the  law  was  first  made  in  that  behalf,  so  far  as  the  ancient 
books  thereof  can  be  procured,  but  especially  since  the  reign  of  the  late 
Queen  ;  and,  having  r^rd  to  the  safe  perpetuation  of  this  evidence,  it 
was  directed  that  a  true  copy  of  the  re^tKis,  attested  by  the  minister  and 
churchwardens,  should,  every  year,  be  sent  by  the  churchwardens  to  be 
preserved  in  the  E^stiy  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Alas  !  notwith- 
standing all  this  cane  shown  both  by  Church  and  State,  these  important 
rasters  have  been  grossly  neglected,  especially  during  the  general  clerical 
laxity  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  most  pancbes  they  were  handed  over 
to  illiterate  parish  clerks.  In  many  the  old  books  have  been  altogether 
lost,  and  the  existing  registers,  very  loosely  and  badly  kept,  commence 
only  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  In  many  other  parishes,  though 
the  old  books  remain  in  existence,  they  are  in  a  deplorable  condition  from 
n^lect  and  damp ;  whilst,  what  is  still  more  reprehensible,  the  tran- 
scripts lent  to  the  Bishop's  S^istry,  with  the  view  of  safe-keeping,  and  of 
supplying  the  accidental  loss  of  the  originals  by  fire  or  otherwise,  are  in  a 
condition  infinitely  worse. 

"  A  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  future  custody  of  the  old  registers,  I 
presume  those  prior  to  the  Act  of  1812,  establishing  new  forma.  Last 
year  a  Bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  for  transferring  them  to  the 
'  Master  of  the  Rolls.'  This  would  be  very  (»nvenient  to  literary  men 
living  in  London,  as  they  would  have  free  access  to  them,  but  it  would  not 
be  just  to  the  parochial  clergy,  who  are  entitled  to  ceriain  fees  for  certifi- 
cates, nor  foir  to  the  parishioners,  who  should  have  the  greatest  interest  in 
them,  as  they  are  especially  their  own  records,  and  they  are  entitled  hy 
law  to  inspect  them  at  their  pleasure.  There  appears  to  me  to  be  one  way 
of  securing  all  these  advantages,  viz.,  that  the  originals  should  be  placed 
in  the  custody  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolb,  as  proposed,  and  that  every 
parish  should  be  supplied  by  Oavemment  with  a  certified  copy  of  ita  own 
registers,  which  should  have  all  the  authority  of  the  original,  and  should 
be  treated  in  tbe  same  manner.  This  would  secure  the  preservation  of  the 
originals,  and,  inasmuch  as  comparatively  few  clergymen,  and  still  fewer 
parishioners,  can  read  the  writing  in  the  early  roisters,  the  certified  copies 
would,  practically,  be  more  useful  to  them. 

"  It  may  he  as  well  here  to  mention,  as  much  misnnderstanding  exists 
npon  the  subject,  what  are  the  legal  rights  of  the  parochial  clergyman  and 
of  the  public  with  respect  to  parish  registers.  It  was  deeded  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  1853,  in  the  case  of  Steele  e.  Williams,  that  any  one  has 
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ft  perfect  right  to  Bearch  and  make  himself  muter  of  the  coatenti  of  tbs 
H^isten.  For  one  shilling  he  is  entitled  to  look  at  all  the  entriea  in  a 
particular  jear.  If  he  wishes  to  take  a  copy  he  may  do  so  ;  the  Statate 
only  pTovides  for  a  oertificate,  for  which,  if  h«  desires  it,  he  must  paj  ths 
r^ulated  price.  For  the  ezamiitation  of  the  entries  of  each  sabeeqneat 
year  he  must  pay  1«.  fid. 

"  Before  condudiDg  this  branch  of  my  remarks,  I  will  briefly  glance  at  the 
valuable  materials  fur  history  contained  in  the  archives  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  castles  and  mnneions,  throughout  the  counties  of  DeTon  and  Corn- 
wall. Through  the  means  of  the  Royal  Oommission  on  Historical  MSS., 
appointed  in  1869,  a  great  mass  of  valuable  documents  has  been  brought  to 
light,  and  rendered  available  for  the  historian.  Among  the  documents  noticed 
in  the  Appendix  to  thefiretReport  of  the  Commission,  relating  to  this  district^ 
are  those  at  Port  Eliot  (the  Earl  of  St.  Qerman's)  and  Trelawne  (Sir  John 
Salusbury  Trelawny).  Mr.  Uorwood,  who  inspectod  those  CoUectioas  &r 
the  Commissioners,  has  not  noticed  in  his  Schedules  any  documents  of  »n 
eariier  date  than  the  seventeenth  century,  except  a  few  unimportant  papers 
at  Trelawne  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth.  The  Port  Eliot  papers  have  been 
largely  used  by  Mr.  Foster  in  his  '  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot.'  The  Trelawno 
papers  are  of  oonsiderable  historical  ialerest,  especially  the  oorresp<Hidence 
of  Bishop  Trelawny,  one  of  the  seven  imprisoned  bishops,  which  doea  not, 
as  yet,  appear  to  have  been  fully  examined.  In  addition  to  these  modem 
papers.  Sir  John  Trelawny  possesses  a  large  collection  of  andent  charters, 
and  other  documents,  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  using  to  bmuq 
extent,  and  which  are  now  being  classified  and  arranged. 

"  In  the  Appendix  to  the  second  Report  of  the  Oommiaaioners,  Mr.  Hor- 
wood  gives  schedules  of  some  of  the  papers  at  Mount  Edgcombe,  and  some 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Jope 
Boxers  of  Penrose  in  Cornwall.  He  says  with  respect  to  the  former : — 
'  There  are  letters  full  of  interesting  and  amusing  accounts  of  passages 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  other  events  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  11.' 

"In  the  third  B«port  Mr.  Horwood  mentions  a  few  andent  charters  at 
Powderham  Castle  (the  Earl  of  Devon's)  and  Castle  Hill  (Lord  Forteacue's), 
and  alludee  to  the  beautifully  emblazoned  pedigree  of  the  illustrious  family 
of  Courtenay.  From  Lord  Fortescue's  collection  at  Castle  Hill,  Mr.  Horwood 
cites  some  peculiarly  interesting  correspondence  of  the  last  century.  The 
best  portion,  however,  of  the  report,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  district,  is  Mr. 
Riley's  Schedule  of  the  Munici[^  Records  of  the  andent  Borongh  of  Totnes. 
Ailer  referring  to  the  various  charters,  from  the  time  of  King  John,  grant- 
ing liberties  and  franchises  to  the  town,  he  gives  some  account  of  the  very 
extensive  rolls  relating  to  the  ancient  gild  of  merchants  there.  These 
records  oommence  as  early  as  1360,  and  are  exceedingly  curious,  though 
he  docs  not  mention  any  schedules  of  gild  ordinances,  though  doubtless 
such  exist.  Tlie  study  of  the  principles  of  the  ancient  gilds,  which  were 
at  once  religious  and  social,  even  the  trading  gilds  being  based  upon 
religious  prindples,  is  not  only  of  exceeding  great  interest  as  illustrativa 
of  the  manners  and  customs,  the  habits  and  feelings,  the  daily  life  of  thft 
people  of  this  country  in  the  medieval  period,  but  as  affording  also,  to 
some  extent,  the  key  to  solve  the  greatest  problem  of  the  age  in  which  w« 
live — the  relations  which  should  exist  between  CtpiTiiL  and  Labour. 
Mr.  Riley  mentions  this  mercb3nt«'  gild  only,  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
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Aat  there  were  &  great  mutj  other  gilds  of  a  social  nature  in  the  town, 
seeing  that  the  little  town  of  Bodmin,  with  its  2000  or  3000  inhabitants 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward  IV.,  had  no  fewer  than  forty-fire  gilds  of 
which  we  can  trace  the  names.  I  may  mendon  that  almost  the  entire 
population  seems  to  have  been  embraced  in  one  or  other  of  the  gilds,  for 
these  bodies  were  extremely  active  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  in 
1469 — 1472,  and  contributed  Ui^ly  to  the  funds;  and  in  the  accounts, 
which  are  still  preserved,  after  the  sums  reoeived  from  the  wardens  of  the 
sereral  gilds,  is  the  entry :  '  Item  of  the  that  be  yu  no  llde,  of  the 
Mair,  7«.  id.'  The  collections  already  inspected  by  the  Commissioners 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  treasures  which  exist  in  private  hands  in 
the  two  counties.  The  greater  number  of  old  mansions  have  not  been 
visited,  and  those  will  doubtless  prove  equally  rich  in  historical  records,  as 
will  also  some  of  the  ancient  boroughs.  As  an  example  of  the  use  which 
may  be  made  of  such  documents,  I  may  refer  to  a  valuabte  and  charming 
little  book  recently  published  by  Mr.  William  Cotton,  of  this  dty,  on  the 
Company  of  Iibr^ant  Adventurers  of  Exeter,  incorporated  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  records  of  this  great  company  (for  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  gild),  which  exercised  an  influence  in  the  city  equal  to  that  of  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  are  now  in  the  possession  ctf  the  Company  of 
Weavers,  Fullers,  and  Shearmea,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Masters  and 
Wardens  of  which  Company  Mr.  Cotton  has  been  enabled  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  social  condition  of  Exeter,  and  on  the  state  of  oommeroe  gene- 
rally during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

"  In  addition  to  these  documentary  sources  of  historical  information  we 
have  very  valuable  materials  for  history  in  andent  buildings,  both  eocle- 
siasLical  and  civil — churches,  castles,  and  old  manor  houses.  The  monu- 
mental and  heraldic  remains  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  old  churches 
and  elsewhere  where  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  has  not  reached,  are  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  genealogist,  and  also  to  the  historian,  for,  very  often, 
they  form  the  only  evidence  of  alliances  which  afford  a  key  to  some  of  the 
greatest  events  of  history.  The  havoc  made  in  what  may,  not  inaptly,  he 
termed  our '  petrified  historical  monuments  '  in  the  recent  so-called  '  restora- 
tion *  of  churches,  has  been  very  great.  1  tremble  when  I  hear  that  an 
ancimt  and  interesting  church  is  about  to  be  '  restored,'  for  I  am  convinced 
that  our  old  churches  have  suffered  more  within  the  last  thirty  years  from 
the  process  called  '  restoration  '  than  they  suffered  from  neglect  and  violence 
in  the  previous  three  centuries.  The  churdies  and  other  buildings  in 
Exeter  are  peculiarly  rich  iu  heraldry,  and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  you  to 
know  that  they  have  been  carefully  examined  and  the  arms  put  upon 
record  by  onr  friend  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Colby,  the  accomplished  Editor  for  the 
Harleian  Sodety  of  the  Herald's  last  Visitation  of  Devon,  who  will  favour 
ufl  with  a  memoir  upon  the  subject. 

"  Moreover,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  what  has  been  done  for  local 
history  in  the  nomenclature  of  Cornwall  by  our  learned  fiiend  Br.  Ban- 
nister. 

"  In  conclusion  I  b^  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  Qalleiy  of  Portraita 
of  eminent  and  historical  personages,  and  other  remarkable  men,  con- 
nected with  Devon  and  Cornwall,  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 
This  collection  is  of  the  highest  interest,  and  may  he  regarded  as  the 
illustration  of  history.  Our  friend  Mr,  Scharf,  the  Keeper  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  than  whom  there  is  no  higher  authority  in  Europe  on 
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portraitB,  hu  kindly  consented  to  give  us,  this  evening,  a  diBooiine  on  the 
chief  pictures  in  our  gallery,  to  which  we  shall  all  look  forward  with  mudt 
pleasure." 

Lord  Talbot  de  Uauhide  proposed  ■  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  John  Hadeao 
for  his  able  and  instructive  Address,  which  was  passed  with  approbation. 

The  Cbaibhan  then  called  upon  Mr.  Freeman  for  his  menioir  on  "The 
Place  of  Exeter  in  the  History  of  England  "  (printed  at  p.  297).  At  tha 
conclusion  of  his  discourse  the  lecturer  was  much  applauded,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proposal  of  Hr.  Q,  T.  Clark,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Freeman. 

The  Section  of  Antiquities  met  in  the  Vicer's  Coll^  Hall  at  10  A.if. 
The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Peitoblly. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Chantek  read  an  account  of  a  ring  whidi  had  been  fonnd  on 
the  site  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary,  Pilton,  near  Barnstaple.  It  was  of 
gold,  weighing  131  grains,  in  which  was  set  a  large  q^-shaped  sapphire. 
The  stone  had  a  hole  drilled  through  the  lower  edge,  through  which  a  gold 
stud  was  passed.  Several  such  holes  had  been  drilled  in  it.  On  the  out- 
side was  a  Hebrew  inscription,  on  the  inside  one  in  Saxon,  characters.  It 
was  a  thumb  ring,  and  was  thought  to  be  ecclesiastical,  of  the  twelfUi 
century.  It  was  found  in  a  ball  of  clay,  under  the  root  of  a  tree,  where,  it 
was  su^esled,  it  was  hidden  by  a  thie£  A  oouTersation  ensued  npon 
several  points  raised  by  the  description  of  the  object. 

Mr.  TKEQaLLAB  (SecKtsiTj  of  the  Section),  in  the  absence  of  the  writer, 
read  an  Account  of  an  Exeter  Standard  Weight,  which  bad  been  found 
among  some  old  metal  in  a  marine.etore  dealer's  shop  in  Exeter.  It  waa 
written  by  the  Warden  of  the  Standards,  Mr.  H.  W.  Chisholm  : — 

"This  standard  141b.  weight,  which  has  kindly  been  tent  to  me  for 
inspection  by  the  Council  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Albert  Memorial 
Museum,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  series  of  standard  weights  reforred  to 
in  the  Act  II.  Heniy  VII.  cap.  i,  which  declares  '  the  names  of  the  cities 
and  towns  limited  for  the  keeping  of  weights  and  measures.'  Amongst 
these  names  appears  '  the  city  of  Exeter,'  as  having  the  '  custody  of  weigbta 
and   measures,    according    to    the    King's    stuidard,'  for    the    shire  of 

"  In  a  MS.  which  I  have  recently  found  amongst  the  Harleian  Collection 
of  the  British  Museum,  in  a  report  of  a  jury  appointed  by  Queen  Eliiabeth 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  reign  (1574)  to  inquire  into  the  standards 
of  weights  and  measures,  the  jury  found  that  the  most  authoritatira 
standard  of  avoirdupois  weight  was  the  Exchequer  56  lb.  weight.  '  This 
semeth  to  be  of  the  tyme  of  Edward  the  Thirde,  for  it  hathe  an  E  crowned.* 
It  was  from  this  avoirdupois  standard  that  the  Elizabethan  standard  avoir- 
dupois weights  were  made,  which  were  the  le^l  standards  until  1824,  and 
with  which  the  existing  standards  are  as  nearly  as  possible  identical.  This 
Exchequer  56  lb.  of  Edward  the  Third  has  long  been  lost.  The  Exchequer 
standard  14  lb.  in  1674  was  one  of  a  series  made  in  the  early  part  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  was  much  heavier  than  its  proportional  part  of  the 
56  lb.  weight.  In  &ct,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  sever  was  properly 
adjusted.  It  is  still  in  existence,  and  in  my  custody,  and  weighs  2726 
tfraint  more  than  14  avoirdupois  lbs.  of  the  existing  standard. 

"  The  Jury  of  I5T4  compared  the  City  of  London  avoirdupois  standards, 
all  of  which  are  stated  to  be  '  brohcn,'  with  the  Exchequer  standards,  and 
with  the  City  of  Exeter  standards,  both  the  London  snd  Exeter  standards 
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beinE  of  the  time  of  IleDr;  VII.,  the  results  u  regards  the  two  largest 
weigbta  beinit  as  folluws  : — 

EAet«r  .     661b.       'juste  with  London.' 

London  .         .     56lb.  =  Exchequer  +  3  oa.  (or  +  I312gr.) 
Exeter     .         .     141b.  =  London       +Joz.  (or+    328  gr,) 
London  .         .     U  lb.  -  Exchequer  —  SJoz.  (or  — 2570  gr.) 
whence  it  follows : 

Exeter  14  lb.  =  Exchequer  Ulb.  of  1674  —  2242  gr. 

Ana  a.  E„h^u„  14  lb.  .t  1«*  =  {  '^^l  'Sf^f,. 
.-.Exeter  141b.  in  1574  =  do.       +      485gr. 

"  But  the  weight  of  the  Exeter  14  lb.  in  its  existing  condition,  minua 
part  of  the  staple  and  the  ring,  is : 

gr.  lb.      gr. 

Broken  Exeter  14  lb.  weight  -  Imperial 

.  standard —  3800  or  13  :  3110 

Estimated  weight  of  loit  portion  (of  the 
pieces  now  supplied)  -  2S00 


"  The  size  of  the  portion  of  staple  now  added  has  been  estimated  from 
the  piece  that  is  left.  The  iron  ring  is  the  same  size  very  nearly  as  that 
of  the  141b.  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is,  of  course,  not  improbable  that 
the  original  ring  maj  hare  been  much  larger  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile what  appears  to  have  been  an  excess  in  the  Eseter  14  lb.  of  485  grains 
in  1674,  with  the  estimated  deficiencj  of  1090  grains  in  1873.  Is  there 
any  satis&ctor;  evidence  to  identify  the  14  lbs.  weight  as  the  one  supplied 
to  the  Oitj  of  Exeter  1  Or  ma;  it  not  have  been  one  of  the  set  supplied 
to  some  other  citj  or  town  mentioned  in  the  Act  II.  Henrj  VII.  cap.  4, 
for  example.  Salisbury,  Ilchestcr,  Dorchester,  Lostwithiel,  &c.  t " 

Mr.  a.  W.  Obuebod,  M.A.,  F.O.8..  then  read  the  first  portion  of  a 
memoir  of  some  length,  entitled  "  Notes  on  Rude  Stone  Remains  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Dartmoor." 

The  reading  of  this  memoir  occasioned  some  discussion,  after  which 
thanks  were  voted  to  the  sevenl  contributors  of  papers,  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned. 

At  12.10  P.M.  a  large  party  left  St.  David's  Station  for  OoUumpton, 
where  carriages  were  in  waiting  to  convey  them  to  Bradfietd  Half,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  J.  W,  Walrond,  who  had  kindlj  invited  them  to  accept  his 
hospitality,  aft«r  inspecting  his  most  interesting  mansion.  This  is  a  struc- 
ture chiefly  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  which  has  been  carefully  restored  ; 
but  the  plan  of  the  house  was  ^tered,  by  destroying  the  old  kitchen  and 
offices,  to  make  a  carriage  drive  up  to  it.  The  IJall  is  late  Tudor  work, 
with  a  good  timber  roof,  and  the  arms  of  Edward  VI.  in  plaster  on  the 
wall  at  one  end.  The  dining-room  and  drawing-room  are  very  fine,  lull  of 
rich  work  of  the  Jacobean  period.  There  is  an  inner  porch  or  screen  to 
the  drawing-room,  with  curious  sculptures  in  wood,  and  a  remarkable 
chimney-piece,  probably  Qerman,  all  abounding  with  colour  and  gilding. 
Displayed  in  cases  in  the  Hall  were  a  considerable  number  of  the  family 
monimentfl  from  the  twelfth  to  the  present  century.    Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  G.B. 
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discoursed  from  the  minstrel's  g&llerj  upon  the  spectal  festarea  of  tbe 
house.  After  &  pleuant  wandering  over  the  beautiful  demesne  and  its 
winding  walks,  in  which  monj'  of  the  fantastic  features  of  the  old  decora- 
tions are  retained,  the  conipanj  left  with  verj  gratifying  recollections  of 
Bradfietd  House.  An  agreeable  drive  or  a  quiet  stroll  through  the  lanes 
teeming  with  wild  flowers  brought  the  part;  to  Collumpton.  Proceeding 
at  once  to  the  church,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  late  Perpendicula^ 
period,  Mr.  Parker  kindly  acted  at  cicrrmie,  conducting  the  party  first 
round  the  exterior  of  the  structure.  Ttiere  are  manj  points  in  which  it 
resembles  the  usual  Somersetshire  type,  and  these  were  duly  discassed  b; 
several  of  the  visitors.  In  the  interior  are  some  very  good  screens,  a  rood 
loft  in  good  condition,  and  a  very  rich  kte  chantry  chapel  of  the  Lane 
fiunily,  wool-merchanta  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  an  inscription  (on 
the  exterior)  in  English,  giving  the  date  of  1927.  The  cbapet  has  a  fine 
vault  of  fantraceiy,  which  seems  to  have  been  added,  uid  merchants'-marks 
in  great  variety  are  used  as  ornaments.  The  fine  cr«dle-roof  with  its  rich 
colouring  j  the  remains  of  the  base  and  socket  for  the  rood  ;  the  rongfaly 
carved  work  of  the  "Calvary,"  lying  just  within  the  western  door,  attracted 
much  notice.  After  inspecting  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  vicarage,  and 
some  good  timbered  houses  in  the  village,  the  party  returned  to  Exeter. 

In  the  evening  a  Convertatiotu  was  held  in  the  Portrait  Galleiy  in  the 
Boyal  Albert  Museum,  which  was  crowded  with  visitors  to  hear  the  lecture 
of  Mr.  Q.  SoRAsr,  V.S.A.,  upon  the  Portraits  of  Deceased  Worthies,  lie 
congratulated  the  Meeting  upon  the  excellent  and  large  collection  of  por- 
traits which  had  been  brought  together  within  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
and  gave  a  most  interesting  and  critical  discourse,  which  will  be  given  in  a 
future  portion  of  the  "  JoHmal." 

Thursday,  July  31. 

At  9  A.M.  the  general  meeting  of  Members  was  held  in  tlie  Council 
Chamber,  Uuildhall,  Mr.  P.  H.  Bickihbon  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  Burit  {ffon. 
See.)  read  the  balance  sheet  for  the  year  1872  (seep.  39S),  and  the  Annual 
Report  for  the  past  year  as  follows  : — 

Bbpokt  or  THE  Centk«l  Cqhmittbx  tor  thb  Ybak  1872-73. 

"  Your  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  speak  in  gratify- 
ing terms  of  the  geiterat  condition  and  progress  of  the  Institute. 

"While  they  are  unable  to  refer  in  any  very  glowing  terms  to  their  last 
Annual  Meeting  held  at  Southampton,  they  feel  bound  to  express  them- 
selves  in  terms  of  kind  appreciation  to  those  who  aided  them  in  carrying 
out  that  Meeting.  Although  the  success  of  that  Congress  was,  financially, 
considerably  below  the  average,  your  Committee  feel  that  such  a  result  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  very  untoward  circumstances  of  the  weather,  and  not 
to  any  default  in  the  archeological  attractions  of  the  objects  presented  to 
the  consideration  and  study  of  its  members  and  of  the  visitors,  or  to  the 
substantive  value  of  the  Memoirs  and  Addresses  presented  to  them  on  the 
occasion.  The  pages  of  the  '  Journal,' which  have  recorded  the  careful 
and  elaborate  historical  essay  upon  the  '  Alien  Priories  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,'  hy  the  Rev.  B.  Yenables,  the  remarkable  results  of  the  studious 
and  pains-taking  investigations  of  the  site  of  one  of  the  grandest  centrea 
of  the  Soman  power  in  South- Western  England  by  the  Rev.  J.  Q.  Joyce, 
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Aided  by  the  nluftbte  patronage  of  his  Gnce  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
the  pleasut  retanU  of  the  conditions  of  the  hiatoiy  of  that  portion  of 
our  oountiy  hj  Lord  Hem?  Scott,  and  the  thorough  and  able  examination 
of  tte  defences  of  the  important  medieeral  seaport  in  which  their  Meeting 
was  held,  \>j  Mr.  0.  T.  Clark,  furnish  ample  evidenoe  that  the  discrimi* 
nating  pursuit  and  prc^rnss  of  the  science  of  archieology  has  tost  no  ground 
whatever  in  the  hands  of  their  members  during  the  past  year.  And  if  the 
financial  results  of  the  Meeting  at  Southampton  were  not  so  good  as  could 
hare  been  desired,  it  is  a  subject  of  great  oongnUnlation  to  jour  Com- 
mittee that  it,  nevertheless,  afforded  opportunities  of  most  pleasant  and 
intellectual  converse  and  inter-oommunication  to  a  very  lai^  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute  who  were  gathered  together  on  the  occasion 
&om  the  furthest  parts  of  the  Island.  The  great  success  of  the  Meeting  of 
the  Institute  held  in  the  previous  year  at  Cardiff,  under  somewhat  exoep- 
tionally  feyourable  drcumstances,  tended  much  to  cast  into  the  shade  anj 
which  should  follow  that  Meeting  ;  but  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that 
jour  Committee  are  able  to  report  (hat  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  who  were  collected  together  at  Southampton  was  verj  little  below 
that  at  Cardiff. 

"  Your  Committee  b<^  leave  most  franklj  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  the  drcumstance  of  the  progress  of  the  '  Qeneral 
Index'  to  the  'Journal'  of  the  Institute  referred  to  in  their  last  annual 
report  in  verj  satisfactoij  terms,  as  not  having  quite  carried  out  the  hopes 
then  expressed.  Eindtj  undertaken  as  the  arduous  task  has  been  bj  the 
Toluntarj  labours  of  manj  of  the  members,  jour  Committee  have  to  r^ret 
that  the  conditions  of  that  task  have  interposed  obstacles  which  will  poet- 
pone  for  a  longer  time  than  was  anticipated  the  realisation  of  their  wishes, 
but  thej  look  forward  with  great  confidence  to  the  results  of  the  patience, 
assiduity,  and  intelligence  of  those  engaged  upon  iL  Further  help,  how- 
ever, is  required  ;  and  should  the  present  Meeting  be  disposed  to  adopt  the 
su^estion  to  extend  that  task  to  twentj-jCve  volumes,  as  has  been  suggested 
to  them  by  some  members  of  their  body,  they  trust  with  confidence  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  staff  of  workers  in  the  cause.  The  support  given  to 
the  proposal  to  publish  the  '  Gteneial  Index '  by  the  private  sube^ptions 
of  the  members  has  been  most  liberally  responded  to. 

"  Following  upon  the  special  excursion  made  from  the  Metropolis  to 
Quildford  last  year,  and  acting  upon  the  priudplee  and  circumstances 
which  guided  that  Excursion,  jour  Committee  have  to  report  that,  eariy 
in  July  last,  a  special  excursion  was  made  to  Berkhamsted  in  Hertford- 
■hire,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark.*  The  subject-matter  was  in 
every  way  an  excellent  one,  and  it  afforded  the  opportunity  of  a  moat  able 
and  eloquent  address  from  Mr.  Clark  upon  the  ancient  castle  of  that  plaoe, 
and  to  Hr.  Parker  upon  its  very  interesting  church  ;  but  the  members  who 
attended  upon  the  occasion  was  by  no  means  so  large  as  oould  have  been 
wished,  although  the  interest  evidenced  by  the  Eari  of  Bro¥mlow,  the  Mar- 
quis  of  Hamilton,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  locality  visited,  must  be  a 
source  of  great  congratulation. 

"  On  the  occasion  of  their  last  report  jour  Committee  had  to  refer  to 
their  efforts,  in  conjunction  with  other  learned  Societies,  to  induce  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  rote  a  grant  of  moitej  in  aid  of  researches  upoa 


*  Stt  Report  ot  this  Excuraion  stp.  407. 
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the  ut«  of  th«  Temple  of  Diuia  at  Bpheroi,  It  U  with  feetinga  of  the 
gre&teat  Mtisfkction  that  they  are  dow  able  to  express  their  gratitude  ibr 
the  oausideration  paid  to  those  represeotatioiu,  tfhich  ihej  Tbayo  good  reason 
to  know  will  produce  a  moat  excdlent  remit. 

"  The  member  of  your  Execntire  to  whoae  lot  it  has  fallen  of  late  yean 
to  prepare  this  portion  of  jour  proceedings,  can  only  apologise  for  this 
Terj  imperfect  remmi,  bjr  pleading  bis  many  arocations  on  behalf  of  the 
Institute. 

"  Among  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Institute  who  hare  been  taken 
from  OB  during  the  past  year  will  be  found  some  worthy  of  8pe<ual  obeer- 

"  The  first  on  the  list  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Rirwan,  M.A.,  Bector 
of  Qittisham,  and  Rural  Dean.  Long  known  aa  a  parochial  clergyman  at 
great  ene^^  and  ability,  his  aoqairemraits  in  ail  the  studies  connected 
with  his  profesgioa  were  considerable.  He  entered  keenly  into  the  pur- 
suit of  scienoe  in  sereral  branches,  upon  which  he  lectured  at  different 
InstitationB  with  considerable  ability,  and  charmed  bis  audiences  with  his 
briUiant  addresses.  He  was  an  active  member  of  sereral  scientific  Socaelies 
in  Devon,  and  bis  sad  end  has  left  a  blank  which  will  not  be  easily  filled. 
It  was  greatly  owing  to  his  kindly  and  eameet  interest  in  Arcbsological 
pursuits  that  the  present  meeting  has  been  held  in  the  capital  of  that 
county,  in  the  antiquities  of  which  he  had  bo  long  taken  a  most  active  inte- 
rest. Though  not  a  member  of  the  Institute,  be  had  long  been  most 
intimately  knonn  and  highly  esteemed  by  many  of  our  leading  supporters, 
and  all  who  were  present  will  recall  with  feelings  of  high  gratification  the 
able  and  eloquent  discourse  given  by  him  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Institute  held  in  London,  on  the  5tit  Much,  1869,  in  which  he  related  the 
result  of  his  explorations  of  sepulchral  barrows  on  Broad  Down  near 
Honiton.  This  was  in  continuation  of  a  memoir  preriouely  contributed  by 
him,  and  printed  in  vol.  xxv.  of  the  Juumal,  in  which  the  remarkable  cup 
of  sh^e  found  in  one  of  those  harrows  is  figured. .  On  several  occasions  Mr. 
Kirwan  kindly  oontributed  objects  fur  exhibition  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
Institute,  and  in  the  volume  of  the  Journal  published  in  the  year  in  which 
his  untimely  decease  oocurtpd  an  two  most  valuable  memoirs  on  the  ■  Pre- 
hbtorio  Atchnology  of  East  Devon.'  His  sympathies  were  moat  earnestly 
engaged  on  behalf  of  the  then  projected  Meeting  of  the  Institute  in  Exeter, 
and  the  success  of  that  gathering  which  we  now  so  gratefully  recognise  was 
doubtless  much  owing  to  the  seal,  intelligence,  and  skill  with  which  he 
supported  the  project, 

"  The  Rev.  Herbert  Hainee.  He  was  a  very  cordial  auxiliaiy  at  the 
Gloucester  Meeting,  being  at  the  time  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Coll«^ 
School.  On  that  occasion  he  gave  a  lecture  on  the  origin  and  history  of 
memorial  brasses,  which  he  embodied  in  a  valuable  '  Manual '  upon  the 
sul^ect  which  will  long  be  highly  esteemed. 

"  E,  0.  HakewUt,  £^.,  of  Playford,  Suffolk,  a  somewhat  recent  Member 
of  the  Institute. 

"  The  Bev.  ?.  Massingberd,  Chaneellor  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  He  was  a 
valuable  friend  to  the  Institute  on  the  occasion  of  the  Meeting  in  that  city, 
and  contributed  excellent  memoirs  on  '  The  Battle  of  Winoeby,'  and  on 
'  The  Grecian  Stairs,  Lincoln,'  to  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion.  He  was 
one  of  those  to  whom  special  thanks  were  voted  at  the  oondusion  of  the 
Meeting  on  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln^  who  took  the  opportunity 
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of  reoommendiflg  to  cuefil  penual  Mr.  Hamngberd's  '  Biitorr  of  ihe 
Befonaalion,' 

"Sir  William  Tite,  M.F.  A  member  <tf  tbe  Institute  from  its  earlieet 
formatioa,  he  htm  on  mxay  oocuions  given  his  TtJaable  flervioes  npon  the 
Coancil  of  the  Itutitutv  ia  vuioiu  capacitiea,  and  enriched  the  exhibitions 
tkt  its  meetings  during  a  long  series  of  yean  b;  nomerouR  and  valuable 
spedmeiu  of  nre  utd  predous  HSSl,  eulj  printed  books,  and  other 
objects. 

"  Sir  Frederic  Uadden,  K.H.  An  original  member  of  the  Institute,  and 
for  nutny  yean  the  distingnished  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  ftiertds  and  mpporlers  of  the  Inatitnta. 
His  oontributions  to  the  'Journal  *  are  too  nnmerons,  too  varied  and  valo- 
Jkble,  for  even  a  detailed  reference  to  them  here.  Thejr  will  be  found  to  spread 
over  a  vast  range  of  aubjecta,  and  to  be  distinguished  hy  their  deep  research 
and  careful  reasoning,  and  b;  the  pl«Mant  muiaer  in  which  information  is 
oonvejed  hy  them.  Sir  Frederic  Madden  had  also  during  several  years 
given  bis  services  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  of  the  Institute. 

"  The  Rev.  Professor  Sedgwick,  of  Cambridge,  who  had  greatly  assisted 
the  Institute  in  the  meeting  held  there,  claims  a  grateful  record,  as  do  also 
Major-Qeneral  Fox,  a  distinguished  numismatist,  and  Mr.  S.T.  Teulon,  an 
acoompliahed  architect,  both  for  many  years  members  of  the  Institute. 

"  Special  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  demise  of  the  Veiy  Reverend  the 
Sean  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Qaniier.  He  was  the  heartiest  of  patrons  and 
helpers  on  the  oocasion  of  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Institute  in  Winchester, 
of  which  he  was  a  Vice  President,  and  in  which  he  took  a  very  active  part, 
contributing  much  to  the  snocess  of  that  Congress  by  his  geniid  and  cordial 
hospitality,  and  by  the  facilities  he  afforded  for  the  formation  of  a  tempo- 
rary mnseom  in  the  Deanery. 

"  Your  coiDtaittee  dose  this  list  of  departed  friends  and  helpers  by  record- 
ing with  feelings  of  the  deepest  pain  and  sorrow  the  recent  and  sudden  death 
of  Dr.  Wilberforoe,  late  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  earnest  Mends  of  the  Institute,  and  at  its  first  meeting,  when  Dean 
of  Westminster,  he  delivered  a  moat  eloquent  address  "  On  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  study  of  Andieeology."  While  Bishop  of  Oxford  he  attended 
many  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  was  ever  ready  to  give 
his  active  support  to  the  cause  he  had  advocated  from  the  beginning  so 
eloquently  and  genially.  When  the  Institute  again  held  their  Aonnal 
Meeting  in  the  county  where  those  gatherings  oommenced.  Dr.  Wilber- 
force,  then  Bishop  of  Winchester,  officiated  moat  ably  and  cordially  as 
President  of  the  meeting  held  at  Southampton  in  1872.  The  President 
«f  the  present  Congress  has  done  jnatioe  to  the  high  clMnu  to  your  regard 
of  this  lamented  and  most  highly  ^fled  member  of  the  Institute. 

"  Your  Committee  now  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  names  of 
members  retiring  in  due  course  from  its  administration,  or  whose  places  are 
vacant,  and  their  recommendation  of  others  for  the  vacoutues  so  caused. 

"  In  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents,  the  death  of  Sir  William  Tite  has  caused 
a  vacancy  which  yonr  Committee  propose  to  fill  by  the  transfer  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.  M.P.,  from  the  Council.  The  other  members  retiring  are, 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Deanf^  F.S.A.,  John  Hewitt,  Bsq.,  B.  B.  Holmes,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  the  Lord  Zouohe,  Charles  Tucker,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ;  Auditor,  R.  H. 
Soden  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  In  their  places  they  have  to  recommend — 
Senior  AutiUor,  R.  H.  Soden  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  R.  Fisher,  Esq.,  F.S.A.. 
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F.  OnTTy,  Eaq,,  F.S.A.,  H.  Vragban,  Esq.,  J.  O.  Nidiola,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
uid  Oolonel  Pinnef.     Auditor,  J.  Sterens,  Esq." 

Mr.  Faiklebs  Barber  moTed  the  vloptioii  of  tlie  S«port  and  Bklance 
Sheet ;  this  waa  seconded  bj  the  Rer.  J.  F.  Bnasdl,  and  carried  antai- 
monsly. 

The  Ber.  W.  Stkr  referred  to  the  conditions  and  r^nlations  far 
making;  the  General  Index  which  had  been  kindlj  taken  in  band  b;  sevenl 
members.  He  expatiated  on  the  great  advantage  of  extending  the  woi^ 
to  twenty-fire  Tolumes,  adverted  to  in  the  B«port,  which  he  proposed,  and 
the  necessity  of  more  workers  coming  forward.  Some  obserradoBB  were 
made  apou  the  subject  hj  Bir  J.  Maclean,  Mr.  Barber,  the  Ber.  C  W. 
Bingham,  and  otberi,  and  the  proposed  extension  of  the  rsnge  of  the  Index 
haring  been  seconded  was  approved,  thanks  being  also  voted  to  Mr.  Dyke 
and  Mr.  Lee  Warner,  for  their  labours  and  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  proposed  place  of  meeting  for  1874  being  brought  forward,  Hr. 
Burtt  stAted  that  suggestions  had  been  made  as  r^ards  Glasgow,  Colchester, 
and  Bipon  or  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  As  to  Glasgow,  matters  were  not 
as  yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  consideration  of  its  claims,  though  the 
idea  was  very  &vourably  entertained.  As  to  Colchester,  the  feeling  was 
exceedingly  gratifying  and  cordial,  but  no  formal  invitation  had  yet  arrived  ; 
and  the  same  might  be  said  as  to  Ripon  or  Itichmond.  Mr.  Barb«r 
strongly  supported  the  idea  of  a  meeting  at  Ripon  next  year,  and  said  he 
knew  a  very  oordial  invitation  was  on  its  way  firom  the  Corporation.  The 
Rev.  W.  Dyke  proposed  that  the  sabject  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
Gonndl  in  London.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and  after 
some  observations  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  was  carried  unanimously. 
Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

The  Section  of  Antiquities  assembled  at  10  a.m.,  Hr.  W.  PKiiasi.LT  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  G.  W.  Ormerod  resumed  the  reading  of  his  memoir  on  "The 
Bude  StoneBemaina  on  the  Eastern  side  of  Barlmoor."  A  short  discussion 
took  place,  and  Mr.  Tr^llas  then  announced  the  fiirther  proceedings  of 
the  day,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

At  10  A. v.,  a  considerable  party,  among  whom  were  Lord  Tidbot  de 
Malahide,  the  Mayor  of  Exeter,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  H.P.,  and  Hr.  Free- 
man,  started  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  and  Mr.  W.  Cotton, 
to  examine  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  the  city.  The  route  was  from 
the  Gnildhall,  in  which  Mr.  Parker  commenced  his  remarks,  to  the  "  Priory 
Hall,'' probably  the  hall  of  the  Arohdeadoniy,  the  Archdeaconry  and  Deanery, 
the  hall  of  the  Vicar's  College,  in  which  Mr.  Freeman  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  some  remarks  upon  the  building,  and  also  upon  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Clave  which  they  had  just  passed.  Thence  the  party  passed  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Arches,  the  hall  of  the  Tuckers  or  Weavers,  the  old 
bridge  over  the  Exe,  the  remains  of  the  city  wall,  and  Bamfylde  House. 
The  day  was  very  fine,  and  the  perambulation  left  but  one  r^jet—thAt 
the  time  at  disposal  was  so  limitel. 

At  2  p.H.  a  lai^e  company  assembled  in  the  Cathedral  to  bear  the  pro- 
mised discourse  by  Archdeacon  Freeman.  The  discourse  was  illustrated 
by  numerous  drawings  and  plans,  and  I^  many  original  documents 
relating  to  the  structure  which  have  been  lately  arranged  and  calendared 
by  Mr.  Stuart  Moore,  and  are  in  exoellent  oondition.  Commencing  his 
remarks  in  the  transepts,  the  party  were  taken  in  soccession  into  the  Choir, 
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tbe  Lady  Chapel,  the  Nave,  and  the  Chapter  Honse.  Here  the  Arch- 
deaoou's  able  and  lacid  discourse,  which  was  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  occupied  fullj  two  hoars,  was  brought  to  a  close,*  the  lecturer  uon- 
dudiug  bj  introducing  Mr.  Stuart  Uoore  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  tbe 
ataiaed  glass  in  the  cathedral  windows.  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  course  of  bis 
obserrations,  exhibited  a  series  of  drawings  and  tracings  of  the  patterns 
and  devices  nsed  in  the  windows,  together  with  specimens  of  modern  glass 
to  supply  that  which  had  been  lost  or  destroyed. 

In  the  Chapter  House  were  displayed  many  of  the  MSS.  treasures  of  the 
Cathedral,  induding  tbe  Eson  ]>ome»day,  with  tbe  leaf  which  had  long 
been  missing,  and  which  waa  restored  by  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart 

At  8  p.K.  the  Episcopal  Palace  was  thrown  open  for  a  Reception  by  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who,  with  Miss  Temple,  received 
tbe  company.  The  party  was  very  numeroiu,  comprising  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  and  tbe  principal  risitors  to  tbe  Meeting,  and  many  of  the 
neighbouring  nobility  and  gentiy  who  had  been  spedaUy  invited.  The 
whole  of  tbe  commodious  rooms  of  the  Falace  were  made  available  for  the 
oocation,  and  a  very  agreeable  evming  was  enjoyed. 

Friday,  August  1. 

The  Historical  Section  met  at  9.30  a.m.,  ^r  Johh  Maoluh,  F.S.A.,  in 
the  OhMF.  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Section  (the  Rer.  C.  W.  Bingham),  read 
"  Notes  on  the  Will  of  Nicholas  Bradbrooke,  1399—1400,"  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Biadbrooke,  F.S.A.  Tbe  testator  described  himself  as  an  "  unworthy 
canon  of  the  Church  of  Eseter"  and  made  many  bequests  for  religious 
purposes. 

Mr.  T.  IiiDBTOHB,  of  Dartmouth,  brought  under  notice  some  new  &atB 
relating  to  Thomas  Newcomen,  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engiufc  It 
appears  that  in  1651  Thomas  fiewoomeu  was  a  merchant  at  Dartmouth. 
Kewcomen  was  apprenticed  to  an  ironmonger  at  Exeter,  and  thus  acquired 
much  practical  knowledge,  which  was  afterwards  of  so  much  value  to  him. 
In  1729  he  went  to  London  to  patent  his  great  invention  ;  hut,  before  fais 
purpose  was  accomplished,  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  died  in  a  fort- 
night. Mr.  Lidstone  spoke  strongly  of  the  ni^lect  experienced  by  tbe 
great  inventor  and  bb  family,  of  whom  the  county  had  good  reason  to  be 
proud,  and  detailed  sever^  new  &cts  relating  to  them.  Mr,  Lidstone  th«n 
exhibited  an  ancient  ring,  which  had  been  recently  dug  out  of  an  orchard, 
a  few  miles  from  Dartmouth. 

In  the  interval,  before  the  reading  of  the  next  memoir,  the  Chairman 
adverted  to  a  portion  of  Mr.  Freeman's  discourse,  "  Tbe  Place  of  Exeter  in 
the  History  of  England,"  in  which  he  thought  justice  was  hardly  done  to 
the  loyalty  of  tbe  city.  If  that  loyalty  was  oonspionons  in  their  reluctance 
to  receive  tbe  firat  WiUiam,  it  was  equally  so  in  their  behaviour  to  the 
second  William.  Referring  to  Macaulay's  History,  he  said  that,  instead 
'  of  being  welcomed  with  open  arms,  the  citisens  closed  tbe  gates  against 
him  ;  and  the  next  day,  when  they  opened  them,  no  public  reception  waa 
given  him,  though  strongly  u^ed,  and  tbe  Mayor  was  not  to  be  seen.  The 
bishop  and  clergy  left  the  city.     Tbe  City  of  Exeter  on  that  occasion  was 

•  This  bu  "iiH*  b«n  pnbliEhed  nndw  di«  CathsdnL  By  P.  Fmaian."  (Loa- 
title,  "  Tbe  Architectural   UietoT?  of  Eister       dun,  Bell  md  Hona ;  Ezelar,  E^W^I   - 
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true  to  its  motto,  "Semper  Jideliu"  PaMing  to  another  eubject,  the 
Churmui  read  a  curious  and  vei?  important  paper  rdatiog*  to  tho  Catlie- 
dral.  It  referred  to  differences  bMweea  Archdeacon  Helljar  and  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  in  the  jear  1638. 

Mr.  W.  Cotton  read  a  memoir  on  "  Royal  Letters  and  other  Bocumenia 
among  the  Municipal  Records  of  Exeter."  Selections  from  this  very  inte- 
resting contribution  will  be  given  in  a  future  portion  of  the  JoumaL 

Dr.  Dbakb,  of  Fowey,  re^  a  memoir  on  "  Sir  Francis  Drake  "  (printed 
at  p.  S58). 

At  8  A.K.  a  considerable  party,  but  necessarily  limited  on  account  of  the 
various  arrangements  which  were  necessary,  had  started  in  carriages  for  the 
excursion  to  Dartmoor.  Among  them  were  the  Earl  of  Devon  and  the 
Hon.  H.  D.  Forteecue,  together  with  Miss  Temple,  Uiaa  Ellacombe,  and 
several  other  ladies.  Passing  through  Moreton  Hampstead,  and  Cbagford, 
amid  very  picturesque  scenery,  the  road  was  contmned  to  Teigncombe. 
Here  the  carriages  could  go  no  further,  and  they  were  aent  to  Qidley  to 
meet  the  party  for  the  return  journey.  At  Ch^otd  Mr.  Ormerod  had 
joined  the  company,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to  lead  the  way  for  the 
pedestriaos  up  a  narrow  guUet,  filled  with  bonlden,  called  "  Featherbed 
Lane."  This  was  formerly  a  pack-horse  road,  when  tin-streaming  was 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  this  narrow  way  a  short  walk 
brought  the  party  to  the  first  of  (he  circular  huts,  where  a  halt  was  made, 
and  some  discussion  took  place.  Thence  the  route  was  continued,  past 
various  objects  of  interest,  to  Eestor,  from  which  a  fine  view  was  obtained, 
and  where  a  oouaiderable  pause  was  made.  The  road  was  then  taken  still 
more  to  the  sonth  towards  Gidley,  and  many  very  singalar  and  intereeting 
evidences  of  early  occupation  were  passed  and  commented  upon,  Mr.  Orme- 
rod especially  referring  to  those  discussed  in  the  memoir  he  had  read  in 
the  Section  of  "Antiquities."  After  a  long  ramble  Gidley  was  reached, 
where  the  Rev.  A.  WMpham  joined  the  party,  and,  under  his  guidance, 
the  castle  and  church  wsre  examined.  In  a  farm-house,  kindly  lent  for 
the  purpose,  au  excellent  dinner  was  served,  at  which  the  Earl  of  Devon 
presided.  After  dinner  Mr.  Ormerod  gave  a  summary  of  what  had  been 
visited,  and  Lord  Devon  expressed  the  pleasure  experienced  by  the  day's 
excureion,  which  had  been  carefully  directed  by  Mr.  Fairless  Barber. 
Af)ier  a  visit  to  the  church  at  Chagford,  the  party  resumed  their  carriages 
for  Exeter,  where  they  arrived  at  about  half-past  nine. 

At  1 2 . 1 0  p.  u.  another  party,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P., 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Freeman,  started  from  Queen  Street 
Station  for  Okehampton.  Here  luncheon  was  provided  at  the  White  Hart 
Hotel,  at  which  Mr.  Hope  presided.  The  Vicar  of  Okehampton,  the  Iter. 
W.  Hotley,  kindly  offered  himself  as  local  guide,  and  the  compauj  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  castle.  This  is  picturesquely  situated,  on  the  summit 
and  eastern  slope  of  a  tongue  of  rock,  in  the  valley  of  the  little  river 
Okranent.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  been  unfortunately 
called  away,  Mr.  Parker  discussed  the  principal  points  of  the  plan  and 
structure.  The  keep  of  the  castle  is  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  hall  and 
chapel  a  little  lower  down.  There  are  no  remains  of  any  earlier  stnio- 
ture  than  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  whole  plan  can  be  made  onl^ 
but  the  remains  are  small.  The  chapel  is  rather  more  perfect  than  the 
raat ;  the  hall,  with  the  buttery  and  kitchen,  can  be  traced.  Mr.  Free- 
man added  some  observations,  and  a  little  amicable  contention  arose  upon 
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that  long-debated  qnestion, — the  extent  of  building  in  stone  during  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  Hall  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  made  some  general 
remarks  npon  the  losses  which  the  Institute  had  experienced  of  late  years 
among  its  more  prominent  members  ;  he  then  paid  a  high  oompUment  to 
the  Rer.  E.  Hill  for  the  excellent  style  in  which  he  had  fonnerly  con- 
ducted the  excursions,  and  congratulated  those  present  on  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Burtt  had  endeavoured  to  emulate  him  in  that  respect.  A 
move  was  then  made  for  the  parish  church,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1842, 
having  been  burnt  duwn.  Passing  through  the  pretty  grounds  of  the 
Vicarag«,  the  party  returned  to  the  station  and  started  for  Crediton. 
Here  Mr,  King  kindly  officiated  as  ciceiime,  and  carefully  expounded  the 
history  and  fabric  of  the  remarkable  church,  and  touched  upon  that  of 
the  bishopric  formerly  located  there.  The  claim  of  Crediton  to  be  the 
birth-place  of  the  &moug  Wiufred,  better  known  as  St.Bonifece,  was  not 
accepted  by  Mr.  Freeman,  who  also  made  some  general  observations  upon 
the  church  and  the  ancient  bishopric  of  the  West.  After  accepting  the 
kindly  proffered  hospitalities  of  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Smith,  the  party  retanied 
hy  railway  to  £xeter,  where  they  arrived  at  about  eight  o'clock. 

On  this  and  the  preceding  day  Flower  Shows  were  held  on  Northemhay 
by  the  Devon  and  £xeter  Botsjiical  and  Horticultural  Society,  at  which 
many  members  of  the  Institute  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  entry 
kindly  acceded  to  them  by  the  Society,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  beautiful 
display  made  on  the  occasion. 

Saturday,  August  2. 

This  was  a  busy  day  for  the  Excursion  department  of  the  Congress.  At 
10  A.M.  a  special  train  started  from  St.  David's  Station  for  Powder- 
ham,  at  the  invitation  of  the  noble  President  of  the  Meeting,  the 
Earl  of  Devon.  His  Lordship  met  the  archssologists  at  the  station, 
which  had  been  improvised  for  the  occasion,  and  kindly  guided  them  to 
the  church.  It  is  a  good  example  of  a  Devonshire  parish  Church 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  has  been  carefully  restored.  It  has  a 
good  western  tower,  and  the  parclose  screens  are  preserved.  Passing 
through  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  beautiful  domain  of  Powderham, 
the  party  then  proceeded  to  the  castle,  on  the  principal  terrace  of  which 
his  Lordship  had  a  large  coloured  plan  displayed,  showing  the  periods  of 
construction  of  the  building,  and  upon  which  he  gave  a  Aill  and  interesting 
di8conrs&  The  wall  of  the  old  hall  remains  with  the  usual  three  doorways 
at  the  servants'  end,  but  it  has  been  divided  by  a  modem  partition  wall, 
and  the  prsaent  staircase  is  made  at  the  lards'  end  of  the  hatl.  Two  of  the 
towers  are  old,  with  the  old  newel  staircases  ;  in  the  chapel  the  corbels  of 
the  roof  are  carved  as  heads,  and  one  of  the  heads  has  a  mitre,  which  seems 
to  identify  the  building  as  having  been  the  chapel,  though  it  was  used  as  a 
bam  for  a  considerable  period  and  only  restored  to  use  as  a  chapel  by  the 
present  Earl.  The  greater  part  of  the  house  is  modem,  or  thoroughly 
modemised.  Mr.  Freeman  and  the  Rev,  J.  Earle  joined  in  the  discussion 
which  ensued — Mr.  Earle  suggesting  the  derivation  of  "Powderham" 
trom  "polder" — at  the  termination  of  which  Lord  Talhot  de  Malahide 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Earl  of  Devon.  This  was  passed  with 
acclamation,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  his  Lordship,  the  party  passed 
through  the  fine  rooms  of  the  castle,  in  which  are  stored  many  objects  of 
remarkable  interest  and  beauty.    Luncheon  was  served  in  the  handsomf 
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dioing  hall.  A  Urge  picture,  said  to  have  been  punted  by  CaDou  Peter, 
here  attracted  much  attention,  and  Mr.  Scharf  made  some  obaerraticMia 
upon  it  in  ansirer  to  his  Lordship's  request.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malabide,  in 
the  name  of  the  company,  expr^sed  their  great  gratitude  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  received  by  bia  Lordship,  and  for  their  many  obli- 
gations to  him  in  the  oourae  of  the  meeting.  He  had  always  thought  that 
if  they  could  be  mire  of  his  Lordahip's  rapport  the  sucoesa  of  the  Congreaa 
vrts  assured.  The  remarks  of  Lord  Talbot  were  warmly  applauded  by  all 
present,  and  were  acknowledged  by  the  Earl  of  Devon  in  appropriate 
terms.  The  walk  to  the  station  was  then  resumed,  and  on  the  train  leaving 
his  Lordship  was  heartily  cheered. 

Passing  through  Dawliah  and  the  charming  coast  scenei?  of  the  district 
and  of  the  Teign,  the  route  for  the  day  took  an  inland  turn  to  Totnes, 
which  was  reached  at  about  2  oVIock.  Some  of  the  chief  objeets  of  in- 
terest in  the  town  were  inspected,  including  the  guildhall,  which  oompriMs 
the  remains  of  the  priory ;  and  in  the  castle  Mr.  Ashworth  made  soma 
observations  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the  antiquaries  of  old  who  believed 
in  King  Brut — to  whose  memory  is  there  not  a  stone  consecrated  in  one  of 
the  main  streets  t  Hr.  Freeman  thanked  Mr.  Ashworth  for  a  refreehing 
"hit  of  history  " — the  Brutns  of  whom  they  had  heard  was  not  the  same 
that  stabbed  Ciesar  in  the  Benato.  In  the  church  a  remarkable  rood-eoreea 
of  stone  somewhat  stirred  the  enthusiasm  of  the  party,  who,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Parker's  appeal,  earnestly  protested  against  its  destruction,  of  which 
the  intention  was  rumoured  but  afterwards  disavowed.  At  Totoea  the 
party  were  divided,  many  of  them  taking  the  steamer  for  Dartmouth. 
Those  who  were  to  continue  the  route  in  carriages  proceeded  to  the  Seymour 
Hotel  for  dinner,  at  which  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Freeman  presided.  After 
an  excellent  repast  the  route  was  taken  to  Dartington  Hall,  by  invitation 
of  Mr.  Champemowne,  who  received  the  party. 

Dartington  Hall  is  a  very  remnricable  honse  of  the  fonrteenUi  centnty,  in 
the  period  of  transition  between  the  Decorated  and  the  Perpendicular  style. 
The  style  is  quite  consistent  with  its  histery,  that  it  was  built  by  the  Duke 
of  Exeter  in  the  time  of  Richard  IL  At  first  sight  it  appears  te  be  of  two 
periods,  but  on  further  examination  the  singularity  in  its  construction  is 
accounted  for  by  its  rough  workmanship.  Most  of  the  structure  seems  to 
have  been  intended  uther  for  farm-buildings  on  a  very  large  scale,  or  as  s 
sort  of  barracks  for  retainers,  and  the  history  would  seem  rather  to  indicate 
the  latter.  Considet&ble  alteratioiu  of  a  later  period  have  been  made  in 
the  details  without  rebuilding  the  walls.  It  consists  of  a  very  large 
quadrangle,  with  a  fine  Hall  at  the  south  end  of  it,  and  a  dwelling-house 
attached  to  the  west  end  of  the  Hall,  behind  the  d^B,  occupying  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  quadrangle.  This  dwelling-house  for  the  family  has  been 
inhabited  by  successive  generations,  and  the  interior  entirely  refitted  aeoord- 
ing  te  the  ideas  of  a  later  period,  the  fioors  not  being  on  the  old  level.  The 
Hall  is  very  fine,  and  has  a  good  porch  with  a  groined  roof,  on  a  boss  in 
the  vault  of  which  are  the  arms  of  Richard  II.  The  roof  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  the  windows  have  been  altered,  larger  windows  being  inserted 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  or  later  ;  the  corbels  of  the  roof  are  for  the 
most  part  of  the  earlier  period,  but  two  of  them  were  inserted  when  the 
windows  were  altered,  and  have  the  angels  usual  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
At  the  back  of  the  dais  is  a  very  large  fireplace,  an  unusual  feature  in  that 
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At  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall  are  the  usual  three  doorway  to  the  buttery 
and  pantr/,  and  the  passage  to  the  kitcheo  between  them,  and  a  fourth 
doorway  to  the  left  in  the  comer,  which  leads  to  the  staircase  to  the  apart- 
raenta  over  the  offiues,  in  the  place  usuallj  occupied  by  the  aolar  or  guest- 
chamber.  This  part  has  been  partly  rebuilt  by  Pugin,  and  altered  oon- 
ridenibly.  Behind  the  other  offices  is  the  kitchen,  a  detached  building, 
which  has  been  connected  with  the  house  by  a  wooden  passage,  now 
destroyed.  The  kitchen  has  three  fireplaces,  one  of  which  has  been  for  the 
OTen  ;  the  windows  of  it  are  of  the  form  called  the  square-headed  trefoil  or 
tiie  shouldered  arch,  but  each  window  is  of  four  lights,  divided  by  a  traosoia 
and  uiuUion,  and  only  the  heads  of  the  lights  are  of  that  form — which  u 
a  very  unusual  one  to  be  used  throughout  an  entire  building  as  it  is  here. 

The  Hall  windows  ttere  probably  also  of  the  same  fonn  and  sixe  origi- 
nally (which  appears  to  have  been  a  fancy  of  the  architect)  ;*  but  they 
were  afterwards  found  too  small  for  a  hall,  and  larger  windows  were  inserted. 
The  western  side  of  the  large  quadrangle  consists  of  a  series  of  small 
dwelliuga  in  two  storeys,  with  external  entrances  and  no  internal  passage, 
and  the  two  doorways  over  each  other,  with  stone  steps  up  to  the  upper 
floor.  The  stone  steps  are  an  addition,  but  there  must  have  been  wooden 
steps  in  the  same  position  originally,  as  there  is  no  other  access  to  the 
upper  floor ;  they  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  the  use  of  retainers, 
probably  for  &rm  labourers  only,  rather  than  as  servants'  chambers.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  lai^  quadrangle,  opposite  to  the  Hall,  is  now  a  large 
stable,  with  a  hay-loft  over  it,  the  roof  of  which  is  almost  like  a  hall  roof, 
at  least  more  finished  than  a  bam  roof  usually  b  ;  and  in  this  hay-lofb  is  a 
fireplace,  which  is  part  of  the  original  oonstmction  ;  and  this  shows  that 
it  was  not  originally  a  hay-loft  only.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
servants*  hall  for  the  retainers.  The  entrance  must  have  been  originally 
by  steps.  This  apartment  is  divided  by  a  rough  stone  wall,  cutting  off 
about  about  a  fourth  part  at  the  end  further  from  the  fireplace  and  the 
present  entrance,  but  the  wall  is  built  in  among  the  timber-frames  or  truss 
of  the  roof  in  a  singular  manner,  and  is  not  ancient.  The  present  entrance 
is  from  the  end,  at  the  north  comer  of  the  great  quadrangle  ;  the  original 
entrance  was  on  the  side  from  the  quadrangle,  of  which  the  marks  remain 
in  the  wall  from  a  flight  of  steps  like  the  other  chambers  ;  but  perhaps 
this  was  never  built  of  stone, — the  alterations  have  been  made  at  some 
early  period.  At  the  further  end  of  this  loft,  or  hall,  b  a  large  ham , 
standing  on  the  ground  in  the  usual  manner,  and  there  b  a  round-headed 
roadway  under  this  end  of  the  lofl,  cutting  off  part  of  the  stable.  This 
appears  to  be  part  of  the  original  plan,  as  a  road  for  carts  and  horses  into 
the  quadrangle.  On  the  other  side  of  the  great  quadrangle  b  a  series  of 
other  offices,  and  at  the  back  of  them,  are  neeessaria,  or  garde-robes,  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  There  b  no  trace  of  a  chapel,  but  the  church  almost 
touches  that  part  of  the  house  which  was  the  dwelling-house  of  the  family. 
It  stands  on  higher  ground,  and  overlooks  the  whole  house,  which  was 
built  on   the  side  of  the   bank    or  promontory   on    which   the  church 

The  lord's  entrance  to  the  great  hall  is  through  the  porch  from  the  great 
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qtutdnngle ;  tbe  acreens  kre  gone,  but  the  aerrants'  door  mnftini  opposite 
to  the  lord's  door,  uid  there  are  remaiDa  of  the  serrMitV  court  uid  offioee  at 
the  back  of  the  hall,  vith  the  kitchen  oa  oce  side,  and  apparently  a 
aerrants'  cloister  on  the  other  side,  sow  in  ruins.  There  are  no  signs  of 
an^  fortifications,  excepting  a  fosse.  An  old  plan  of  the  district  is  extant, 
on  vhidi  several  castles  or  posts  for  the  defeoce  of  the  rirer  Bart  are 
represented,  and  Darlington  is  the  highest  up  the  river,  as  if  it  had  been 
intended  to  be  used  as  barracks  to  supply  the  rest  in  times  of  war.  The  whole 
fltruoture  and  arrangement  is  singular  and  perhaps  unique,  and  on  a  very 
large  scale.  There  are  some  similar  lai^  castles  in  the  North,  near  the 
Scottish  border,  probably  for  tbe  same  purpose — as  garrisons  woold  be 
better  provisioned  in  such  a  place,  and  the  other  forts  could  be  sapplied 
with  men  when  required. 

On  comparing  notes  it  was  found  the  attractions  of  Dartington  had 
been  so  engroBsing,  tbst  time  would  not  permit  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
gramme  of  the  afternoon  to  be  carried  out,  and  so  the  route  was  at  once 
taken  for  Berry  Pomeroy,  it  being  decided  to  omit  Compton  altogether. 
At  Berry  is  a  very  interesting  church,  in  which  are  some  good  examples 
of  Jacobean  and  other  monuments,  including  that  of  the  Iter.  John  Prince, 
long  Yicar  here,  and  so  well  known  for  his  work  "  The  Worthies  of 
Devon."  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  after  descending  a  narrow 
winding  road,  the  castle,  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Seymour  family,  is 
reached.  Here  Mr.  Parker  discoursed  upua  the  special  features  of  the 
structure — a  castle  originally  bnllt  by  one  of  the  powerful  barons  of  the 
reign  of  John,  hut  of  which  little  is  now  remaining— the  fine  ruins  whi^ 
now  attract  bo  much  notice  belonging  to  the  sumptuous  manaion  engrafted 
npon  the  older  building  by  the  Protector  Somerset.  Time  pressed  too 
hardly  upon  the  company  for  any  long  stay  to  be  made,  and  the  word  to 
advance  was  again  given.  It  was  found  impossible  to  reach  Torquay  in 
time  for  the  7.15  train,  as  arranged,  so  it  was  decided  the  drive  should  be 
to  Paignton,  and  an  avant-courier  was  despatched  to  give  notice  of  the  pro- 
bably late  arrival  of  the  party  at  the  Station.  In  spite  of  every  exertion, 
however,  the  Station  was  only  reached  in  time  to  know  that  the  last  train 
had  just  started.  A  special  train  was  telegntphed  for,  and  thecarTiages  were 
again  resumed  for  Torquay.  After  acme  delay  a  speaal  train  was  obligingly 
sent,  and  the  return  to  Sxeter  was  not  completed  till  shortly  after 
midnight. 

The  section  of  the  party  which  broke  off  at  Tolnes  for  Dartmouth  had 
a  very  gratifying  afternoon.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  placid  beauty  of 
the  river  as  the  steamer  conveyed  the  company  down  the  stream,  passing 
many  a  place  of  interest  or  &me  in  medieval  times.  Dartmouth,  dis- 
tinguished in  medieval  times  for  its  maritime  enterpriw  and  widely- 
extended  oommerce,  was  at  length  reached  and  the  compnny  disembarked 
on  the  "NewOround,"  facing  the  Esplanade.  Mr.  Lidstone  snd  Mr.  Lhoyd 
kindly  undertook  to  conduct  the  party  over  this  singularly  interesting 
town,  and  veiy  numerous  and  varied  were  the  objects  of  interest  to  which 
attention  was  directed— the  old  houses  in  the  Butterwalk,  the  church  of 
St.  Saviour,  the  Castle,  and  the  revived  "  Newcomin  Cottage  "  being  the 
chief  points  of  attraction.  After  an  excellent  repast  at  the  Castle  Hotel, 
the  party  returned  to  Exeter  in  good  time  by  the  ordinary  train  from 
Kings weare  Station. 
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On  Sandaj  the  Lord  Sieihop  of  Exeter  preaohed  an  eloqnent  and  im- 
prawive  Bennon  in  the  Cathedral.  The  Mft^or  and  Corporation  attended 
in  state,  and  there  was  a  targe  attendance  of  Memhere  of  the  Institute  and 
Tisitors.  The  text  waa  the  11th  veree  of  the  10th  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  "  Now  all  these  things  happened  unto 
them  for  examples ;  and  the^r  are  written  for  our  admonition  upon  whom 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  come." 


Uonday,  August  4. 

The  Section  of  Antiquities  met  at  10  a.m.,  Mr.  W.  Pbnobllt  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  W.  C.  Borlass,  F.S.A.,  read  an  elabomte  memoir,  illustrated  by 
numerous  sketches  and  drawings,  on  "  The  Vestiges  of  Earl;  Habitatioa 
in  Cornwall."    (Printed  at  p.  325.) 

Mr.  C.  Spsmcb  Batb,  F.E.3.,  read  a  memoir  on  "  Grimspound," 

Mr.  B.  N.  WoKTH  read  an  essaj  on  '*  The  Ancient  Mining  Implements 
of  Cornwall."     This  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  tiie  Journal. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  authors,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  Historical  Section  met  at  the  "  Athennum,"  at  1 0  a.m..  Sir  Johk 
Maclkah,  F.3.A.,  and  Vice-president  of  the  Section,  in  the  chair.  The 
Bev.  F.  T.  CoLBi  read  a  long  and  carefully  prepared  memoir  on  "  The 
Heraldry  of  Exeter."  (Printed  at  p.  235.)  Consideiahle  discussion  waa 
e.\ciled  by   this  very  interesting  account. 

Mr.  T.  EsBaLAKE,  of  Bristol,  then  read  amemoir,  entitled  "The  Celt  and 
the  Teuton  in  Exeter."    (Printed  at  p.  211.^ 

Br.  Dkakb  concluded  the  proceedings  of  toe  Section  by  reading  a  memoir 
on  "  Dowrish."  This  is  the  name  of  a  seat  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
&milies  in  Devonshire,  who  took  their  name  from  the  place,  near  Credi too, 
in  the  parish  of  Sandford.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  and  its  fine  scenery.  Approaching  it  from  Sand- 
ford,  a  stream  is  crossed  by  Dowrish  Bridge — a  name  which  recalls  associa- 
tions which  once  inspired  the  peasantry  with  awe.  Here,  it  was  said,  the 
last  of  the  &n)ily  occupying  the  mansion,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  at 
night  and  his  neck  broken,  as  a  judgment  for  alienating  the  estate.  The 
family  had  been  one  of  mark  in  the  county  by  reason  of  its  antiquity  and 
its  alliances.  In  the  great  hall  is  a  marble  table,  in  which  is  inlaid  a  suit 
of  cards,  to  one  of  which  a  hand  is  pointing.  This  is  said  to  oommemorate 
a  game  at  piquet  between  the  cousins  Dowrish  and  Northcote,  when  Dowrish 
staked  the  manor  of  Eannerleigh  on  the  game,  which  his  opponent  won  by 
seeing  bis  adversary's  cards  in  a  mirror. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  readers  of  the  memoirs,  the  meeting  waa 
dissolved. 

At  12. IS  p.K.  a  large  party  left  Queen  Street  station  for  an  excursion  to 
Forde  Abbey,  Jec.,  by  special  train.  The  train  stopped  near  the  road  leading 
to  the  Abbey,  and  the  numerous  company  walked  through  a  pleasant  lane, 
and  an  avenue  of  fine  trees  to  the  Abbey.  Here  they  were  received  by  Mr. 
Evans,  the  owner  of  the  property,  who  most  courteously  invited  them  at 
once  to  partake  of  an  excellent  luncheon  which  had  been  provided  in  the 
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hall,  once  the  refectory  (^  the  Abbey.  After  jusUce  had  been  done  to  tbtg 
hoepitable  enl«rtunnieiit,  and  for  which  the  Earl  of  Devon  expressed  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  Institute,  Mr,  Parker  gave  a  discouiBe  upon  the 
building. 

Here  are  conuderaUe  remains  of  a  very  fine  Cistercian  Abbey,  still  in- 
habited as  a  gentleman's  house,  by  the  descendant  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  granted  at  the  Dissolution.  The  greater  part  of  the  building  is  of  the 
Perpendicular  style,  and  this  is  what  catches  the  eye  on  approaching  it, 
especially  the  fine  cloister  and  the  hall,  with  the  doorway  tower  between 
them.  These  are  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  Vlll.,  and  the  great 
hall,  built  for  the  increased  establishment,  had  not  been  completed  at  the 
time  of  the  Dissolution,  as  is  seen  by  the  roof.  The  oldest  part  of  the 
existing  building  is  the  Cliapter- house,  which  is  of  transitional  Norman 
character,  but  very  late  in  that  style.  A  considerable  part  of  the  building  is 
of  the  time  of  Robert  de  Courtenay,  who  was  Abbot  in  12+2,  To  this  part 
belong  especially  the  Dormitory,  with  its  small  lancet  window.  The  wall 
is  nearly  perfect  under  this  though  it  is  sadly  andermined.  The  substructure 
under  this  is  finely  vaulted,  and  is  divided  into  several  chambers  or  cellsi^ 
and  probably  alvrays  was  so ;  only  the  partitions  have  been  of  wood,  and 
have  generally  been  destroyed.  The  original  Hall,  or  refectory,  is  also  on 
the  upper  floor.  It  has  a  fine  timber  roof  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  but  is 
in  a  had  state  of  repair,  having  been  long  neglected. 

A  perambulation  of  the  remains  of  the  artcient  structure  haying  been 
carefully  made,  and  their  principal  points  discussed,  Mr.  Evans  requested 
the  party  to  roam  at  will  through  the  various  rooms  of  the  mansion  to 
inspect  the  objects  of  interest  therein.  In  one  saloon  is  a  finely  moulded 
ceiling  by  Inigo  Jones,  who  made  many  alterations  in  the  mansion,  and  in 
another  room  is  some  fine  tapestry  given  by  Queen  Anrw  to  one  of  the 
Gwyns,  then  her  Secrelary  at  War  ;  and  many  articles  of  bijouterie,  buhl- 
work,  ancient  furniture,  tia.,  attracted  much  attention  in  the  various  rooms. 
This  pleasant  ramble  ended,  the  party  re-assembled  in  the  Chapter  House 
to  hear  some  concluding  remarks  from  Mr.  Parker,  terminating  in  the  ex- 
pression of  hearty  tlianks  to  Mr.  Evans  for  the  very  gratifying  visit  to  Forde 
Abbey. 

The  railway  carnages  were  again  in  requisition,  the  train  leaving  at  4  t.m. 
for  Ottery  Road  station.  Here  carriages  were  in  attendance  to  take  the 
parly  to  Ottery  St.  Mary,  where  they  arrived  shortly  before  five  o'clock. 
After  a  general  examination  of  the  beautiful  church,  Mr.  Hayward  ascended 
the  pulpit,  and  gave  a  brief  epitome  of  its  history,  and  of  its  chief  and 
numerous  points  of  interest,  its  special  peculiarity  being  that  of  its  great 
resemblance  to  the  Cathedral  of  Kxeter,  Mr.  Parker  made  some  supple- 
mental observations,  especially  upon  the  "  Consecration  Crosses  "  which  are 
nunierous,  and  similar  to  those  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  The  route 
was  then  taken  to  Cadhay  House,  a  mansion  built  by  John  Haydon,  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Cadhay,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chyrch  of  Ottery  in  15S7,  with  some  additions  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  There  are  several  good  features  in  the  elevation,  and  some 
excellent  chimneys  on  one  of  the  wings,  and  the  house  having  undergone 
but  very  trifling  "  Improvement  as  to  the  exterior "  presents  many  in- 
teresting points.  The  return  Journey  was  then  resumed,  and  Exeter  was 
reached  at  about  half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  the  Excursions  of  the  Ueeting 
were  very  agreeably  brought  to  a  close. 
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TuBSDAT,  August  S, 

At  10  A.M.  a  considerable  party,  including  the  Earl  of  Devon,  the  Mayor 
of  Exeter,  Sir  J.  Maclean,  Rev.  Canon  Cook,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  E.  A.  Free- 
man, and  a  number  of  ladies,  assembled  at  the  Guildhall  for  a  perambula- 
tion of  tlie  ancient  walla  of  Exeter,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Freeman. 
The  skies  were  not  propitious,  the  weather  being  unfavourable  for  the  first 
time  during  the  meeting.  Proceeding  down  North  Street  to  the  Crown  and 
Sceptre  yard,  Mr.  Freeman  took  his  stand  upon  a  pump-trough,  and  gave 
his  auditors  some  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  City  walls.  At  that 
point  they  could  see  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  wall  had  been  patched. 
The  City  had  stood  a  great  number  of  sieges,  and  of  course  at  each  siege 
some  part  of  the  wall  would  be  beaten  down  and  built  up  again.  Thus, 
they  saw  that  the  wall  ruiged  from  very  ancient  work  at  the  bottom  to 
modem  brickwork  at  the  top.  He  then  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the 
arguments  for  and  against  building  in  atone  in  the  eleventh  century,  referring 
to  the  walls  of  Exeter  as  an  illustration.  He  did  not  say  that  the  wall 
before  them  yras  the  work  of  Athelstan — all  he  said  was  that  he  could  not 
find  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so.  Mr.  Kerslake's  admirable  paper 
on  the  previous  day  had  cleared  up  a  great  difficulty  in  his  (Mr.  Freeman's) 
mind.  Mr.  Parker  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  portion  of  the  wall  waa 
of  tlie  time  of  Eathelstan. 

The  party  then  went  into  Bartholomew  Street,  and  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  Cemetery  rails,  a  good  notion  of  this  part  of  the  fortifications 
was  obt^dned.  Exeter  was  doubtless  originally  a  hill  fort,  strongly  de- 
fended by  nature  before  it  was  defended  by  art.  The  company  walked 
along  the  side  of  the  Cemetery  on  portions  of  the  wall,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  lane  leading  to  Exe  Street,  Mr.  Freeman  pointed  out  the  fine 
remains  of  the  wall  that  were  to  be  seen  in  the  garden  in  front  of  Bartho- 
lomew Terrace.  The  course  of  the  wall  was  followed  to  West  Street, 
where  the  advent  of  so  large  a  party  caused  no  little  astonishment.  Making 
a  pause  at  the  West  Gate,  Mr.  Freeman  continued  his  observations.  At 
the  Quay  Gate  another  pause  was  made,  and  some  discussion  occurred 
between  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Kerslake.  This  was  one  of  the  moat 
historical  spots  in  the  city.  Although  it  waa  not  stated  in  words,  it 
was  pretty  certain  that  Queen  Githa  and  her  companions  must  have  got 
away  from  the  uty  by  that  gate,  hy  sailing  down  the  Exe,  when  William 
the  Conqueror  marched  in  at  the  East  Gate.  The  steep  Quay  Lane  was 
next  ascended,  the  party  looking  at  another  portion  of  the  wall  in  tolerable 
preservation,  from  Mr.  Pike's  garden.  Trinity  Church,  the  site  of  the 
South  Gate,  was  the  next  resting-place.  Mr.  Freeman  considered  tliis  was 
a  very  grand  gate,  or  rather  that  there  were  two  gatiea  There  were  two 
enormous  towers  here,  with  a  prison,  and  church  over  the  gate.  Some  of 
the  party  present  recollected  the  old  debtors'  prison  on  the  spot.  Th« 
party  proceeded  down  James  Street,  and  entering  a  garden  there  had  a 
good  view  of  the  Quay  Gate,  and  gained  a  good  notion  of  the  form  of  that 
part  of  the  city.  The  grounds  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  were  then  reached, 
and  Mr.  Freeman  then  discoursed  upon  the  Close  and  its  defences,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  Bishopric. 

Passing  into  the  Chancellor's  garden,  and  making  a  short  stay  at  the 
Cliancellery,  where  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Harrington  made  some  observa- 
tions on  the  site,  the  party  proceeded  by  Uie  East  Gate  to  the  Exeter 
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(irammar  Schools  groimdg,  Th«  Hev.  H.  Newport,  the  Head-Haster  of 
the  School,  received  the  company  and  pointed  out  the  more  important 
features  of  the  eetablishment,  founded  by  Bishop  Granditon  in  the  year 
1332,  and  also  related  many  interee^ng  circutn stances  in  its  history.  On 
the  party  leaving,  the  Earl  of  Devon  thanked  Mr,  Newport  on  behalf  of 
the  visitora  for  his  instructive  outline  of  the  history  of  old  and  new  St. 
John's,  Exeter.  Time  not  allowing  for  the  perambulation  being  extended 
further,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  paased  to  Mr.  Freeman  for  his  instnic- 
tive  remarks,  and  the  party  broke  up. 

At  Noon  tlie  concluding  meeting  was  held  in  the  Guildhnll.  On  tfae 
motion  of  the  Mayor,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Devon.  After 
some  preliminary  observations  the  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Parker,  C.B., 
to  move  the  first  resolution.  Mr.  Parker  moved  that  the  best  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  due  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  for 
the  use  of  the  Quildhall,  and  the  liberal  hospitality  shown  to  the  Institute 
on  the  occasion  of  their  visit.  Tliia  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Stephen  Tucker 
(Rouge  Croix),  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Matob  said  that  he  received  the  vote  which  they  had  just  been 
pleased  to  pass,  with  feelings  of  very  great  satisfaction.  After  referring  to 
the  great  success  of  the  Meeting,  and  regretting  that  they  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  out  many  objects  of  great  interest,  he  concluded  by  assuring  the 
Members  of  the  Institute  that  their  visit  had  given  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  to  the  citizens  of  Exeter. 

Mr.  Trsoellab  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  contributors  of  essays  and 
memoirs  to  the  Meeting,  who  have  by  their  labours  contributed  so  much  to 
the  advancement  of  the  purposes  of  the  Institute.  The  Rev.  J.  FuU«r 
Russell  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  with  applause. 

Mr.  E.  A.  FRBBUAif,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  the 
Meeting  had  at  least  cleared  away  a  popular  delusion  that  he  and  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  of  Exeter  were  one  and  the  same  person  (Laughter). 
He  admitted  that  he  had  taken  some  interest  in  the  Meeting,  and  had  tried 
to  get  the  antiquities  of  Exeter  worked  out  by  the  best  man  in  his  own 
subject,  but  lie  liad  not  been  so  successful  as  he  could  have  wished.  He 
was  thankful  for  the  local  help  .they  had  received — it  was  most  requisite 
that  the  local  enquirer  and  the  general  enquirer  should  woric  together. 
They  had  been  received  as  well  as  they  possibly  could  have  been  received, 
and  he  returned  his  best  thanks  for  that  reception. 

Archdeacon  Fheemak  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  the  clearing  up  of 
any  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  Mr,  Freeman  with  himself,  and  they  would 
now  take  their  respective  positions.  They  had  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Freeman  upon  a  specif  phase  in  the  history  of 
Exeter.  It  had  been  the  desire  of  the  Bishop,  and  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Institute,  He  thought  the  Institute  had 
been  fortunate  in  the  contributions  of  memoirs,  and  he  was  glad  as  far  aa 
his  own  endeavours  went  to  have  rendered  an  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Cathedral. 

Sir  John  Maclbah,  F.S.A.,  proposed  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting 
be  given  to  the  Local  Committee  for  their  very  valuable  help  in  making  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  Meeting.  Thia  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Burtt,  and  carried  unanimously, 

Mr,  H.  S.  Elus,  for  himself  and  his  colleague  Mr.  Gidley,  expressed  his 
acknowledgnieuts  of  the  vote,  and  said  it  had  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
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Exeter  h&d  not  been  visited  by  the  Institute  many  yean  ago.  Asa  member 
of  the  Committee  for  the  works  apon  the  Cathedral,  he  would  make  an 
obMrvation  on  the  criticiBm  upon  those  works.  He  wished,  as  the  Insti- 
tute had  brought  into  Exeter  so  many  persona  well  able  to  give  advice  in 
such  a  matter,  that  they  would,  in  juetice  to  those  who  were  labouring  hard 
to  find  out  and  do  what  was  right,  t«ll  them  in  what  they  thought  they  were 
wrong.  A  proposition  had  been  made  to  remove  some  houses  near  the 
Cathedral,  and  it  was  important  to  know  if  that  suggestion  was  approved  by 
those  able  to  form  an  opinion  in  such  matters. 

Mr.  Frbehan  advised  tliem  not  to  pull  down  anything,  and  especially  with 
only  the  idea  of  making  a  view  ;  much  harm  had  been  done  elsewhere  by 
that  process.  Ancient  houses  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  Cathedral 
foundation  as  the  Cathi-dral  itself.  Archdeacon  Freeman  said  the  houses 
in  question  were  not  ancient  houses,  and  it  was  not  intended  to  touch  any 
old  buildings.  He  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  counsel  not  to  pull  down 
anything.  The  Chairman  remarked  tliat  he  thought  if  Mr.  Freeman  knew 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Ellis's  observations,  he  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Archdeacon. 

The  Rev.  R.  P.  Coates  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  contributors  of 
objects  to  the  temporary  Museum  of  the  Institute  and  of  paintings  to  the 
portrait  gallery.  In  doing  so,  he  alluded  to  the  great  kindness  of  Iter 
Majesty  as  a  contributor,  and  specified  many  noblemen  and  others  by  whose 
liberality  so  valuable  and  interesting  a  collection  had  been  brought  together. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  carried  with  applause.  It  was 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Gidley,  who  alluded  in  feeling  terms  to  the  gap  caused 
by  the  lamented  death  of  the  Rev.  R.  Kirwan,  who  had  very  strongly 
encouraged  the  visit  of  the  Institute  to  Exeter. 

Mr.  MoOBS  (the  Town  Clerk)  thought  that  the  advantage  of  examining 
the  collection  of  valuable  and  curious  objects  in  the  Museum  ought  not  to  be 
limited  to  the  Members  of  the  Institute.  There  were  many  to  whom  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  might  be  given  after  the  purposes  of  the  Meeting 
had  been  answered,  and  he  thought  arrangements  ought  to  have  been  made 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  fiurtt  explained  that  the  Museum  was  formed  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Meeting, — that  it  was  really  impossible  to  keep  it 
together  after  the  Meeting  broke  up,  and  it  had  been  tried  in  other  places 
and  failed.  Some  discussion  followed,  and  Sir  John  Maclean  promised  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  Council. 

Mr.  F.  H.  DiCKiNBON  then  moved  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Meeting 
be  given  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Mayor  and 
Town  Council  of  Exeter,  Mr,  Walrond,  Mr.  Champemowne,  and  Mr.  W. 
Herbert  Evans,  for  their  cordial  and  hearty  hospitality  to  the  Institute.  To 
this  was  added  an  expression  of  thanks  to  the  Bishop  for  the  admirable 
sermon  delivered  by  him  on  the  previous  Sunday,  and  a  request  that  it  be 
printed  for  circulation.  This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe, 
and  carried  vrith  acclamation.     It  was  acknowledged  by  the  Chairman. 

Sir  John  Macliah  said  that  the  Institute  had  received  a  right  Royal 
reception  in  Exeter,  and  he  thought  they  should  mark  their  sense  of  it  in 
some  other  way  than  by  mere  words.  He  would  not  occupy  the  time  by 
remarks,  but  would  move  a  Resolution  : — "  That  steps  be  taken  to  leave 
with  the  City  of  Exeter  a  more  enduring  memorial  than  is  expressed  in 
words,  however  heartfelt  and  sincere,  of  Ihe  sense  which  the  Royal  Archeeo- 
logical  Institute  entertains  of  the  cordial  reception  and  the  splendid  hospi- 
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UJity  bestowed  upon  it  upon  this  occasion  of  ita  visit  to  this  bmous  tmd 
loyal  city  ;  and  learning  that,  unlike  many  other  cities  and  boroughs  in  the 
Kingdom,  Exeter  doeB  not  poMesB  a  Chain  of  Office  for  the  decoration  of 
her  Chief  Magistrate,  that  a  subscription  be  raised  for  tbe  purpose  of  pre~ 
senting  to  the  City  such  an  addition  to  the  Civic  Regatia,  to  be  worn  by  the 
present  Mayor  and  his  successora  on  all  public  occasions  for  ever  ;  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Institute  and  Associate  Members  of  this  Meeting  be 
invited  to  contribute  to  the  fund.  And  further,  that  a  Committee  be 
appointed  to  carry  out  this  object." 

Archdeacon  Fbbbmah  said  it  afforded  him  the  greatest  possible  pleasure 
to  second  the  Kesolution,  whicb  waA  then  put  to  the  Meeting,  and  cairred 
enthusiastically.  Mr.  Dickinson  moved  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
receive  subscriptions.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Burtt,  and  also  adopted 
unanimously. 

TheMAYOR  said  that  he  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  handsome  Resolution  they  had  just  passed.  He  could,  how- 
ever, scarcely  find  words  to  express  liie  thanks  which  he  felt  to  be  due  to 
the  Chairroan  and  to  the  Institute.  Certainly  no  more  appropriate  testi- 
mnnial  could  have  been  selected  than  that  suggested,  the  vrant  of  a  chain  of 
office  having  very  often  been'  the  subject  of  remark  during  attendances  on 
public  occasions,  such  as  that  of  the  late  reception  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  Garl  of  Devon  for  his  kind- 
ness in  presiding,  the  Kxeter  Meeting  of  the  Institute  was  concluded. 

The  Museum. 
This  was  formed,  under  the  careful  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Crabbe, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  old  Bankruptcy  Court  in  Queen  Street,  a  nearly  square 
room,  of  considerable  dimensions,  which  had,  however,  been  used  for 
various  purposes,  so  that  the  Director  did  not  consider  it  quite  safe  to 
use  the  lighting  sppaiatus,  and  there  were  in  consequence  no  oppor. 
tunities  for  evening  Converaazi'mi.  In  the  comers  of  the  room  were  dis- 
played the  flags  which  were  presented  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  in  one  of  the  centre  cases  were  shown  the  cap  and  scarf 
worn  by  bim;  and  close  to  them  was  the  bullet  with  which  the  great  ses 
captain  of  the  present  century.  Lord  Nelson,  was  killed  at  Trafalgar.  This 
cuKous  relic  is  mounted  in  silver,  and  was  brought  from  the  Royal  Collection 
at  Osborne,  by  permission  of  her  gracious  Majesty  tlie  Queen,  to  whom  it 
was  presented  by  the  surgeon  who  had  extracted  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  room 
were  stands  covered  with  armour  and  miscellaneous  objects,  tapestry  was 
arranged  against  the  walls ;  and  round  the  sides  of  the  room  was  one  large 
continuous  case  similar  to  those  so  often  seen  at  the  Annual  Meetings. 
A  goodly  ehow  was  made  of  objects  of  early  date,  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Cornwall  contributing  from  its  well-filled  Museum  at  Truro  many  flint 
arrow  heads,  celts,  and  other  implements  of  stone  in  great  variety.  These 
were  the  products  of  the  investigations  of  barrows  in  the  West  of  England, 
and  upon  which  the  places  of  their  discovery  were  duly  registered.  The 
two  Rne  gold  luTLidcB  found  at  Harlyn,  near  Fadstow,  and  presented  by 
H.RH.  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Royal  Institution  were  exhibited,  as 
were  a  bronze  bull,  supposed  to  be  Phcenician,  found  near  the  foundattoR 
of  an  old  building  at  St.  Just's  Vicarage;  two  bronze  daggers  or  spear 
heads  found  in  a  barrow  in  the  parish  of  Pelynt ;  and  two  bronze  armlets, 
found  in  a  barrow  on  the  Island  of  St.  Mary's,  Scilly.    Other  celt*  and  impl^ 
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Bienta  of  atone  and  bronze  were  brought  by  Ht.  J.  Jope  Bo);(era,  Hti  Boriase, 
Mr.  I<«  Neve  Foster,  Mr.  Brooking  Sowe,  Col.  Harding,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  Willi.  A  few  other  objects  of  the  precioiu  metal  may  also  b«  tpecified, 
via,,  a  gold  fibula,  set  with  gems  of  a  Scotch  pattern,  which  waa  brought  by 
the  Kev.  C.  W.  Bingham,  and  »gdd  torque  from  Ireland,  brought  1^ 
Hr,  Pottg.  Other  lemaios  of  the  Bonian  and  Saxon  periods,  including 
engnvinga  of  vaiioua  objects,  were  represented  by  the  contributions  of  the 
Royal  Institation  of  ComwaU,  Mr.  Jope  Rogen,  who  sent  a  "  disciplina- 
rium  "  of  silver  wire,  with  glass  beads  attached  (engtaved  in  "  Archnolc^ia,'' 
Tot.  iz.),  Mr.  Coach,  Mr.  Wiuslow  Jones,  Mr.  BorLaae,  and  Mr.  Brooking 
Bowe.  Lord  Robarta  sent  a  cnrious  inscribed  leaden  figure  from  a  Jew's 
house  near  Bodmin ;  and  two  wooden  sbovelt,  probably  used  in  early  tin 
works,  were  sent  by  the  Rt^al  Institadon  of  ComwaU, 

Of  arms  and  armour,  dispersed  in  groups  atnut  the  room,  or  arranged  on 
stands  or  in  the  cases,  Mr.  Crabbe,  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  brought 
a  very  fine  two-handed  sword,  a  Toledo  sword,  a  ulver-plated  broadsword, 
a  Turkish  dagger,  a  dagger  temp.  Hen.  VIH.,  &c. ;  G(A.  Hardii^  sent  a 
silver-monnted  eouUou  de  thatu ;  Sir  John  Pole  contributed  a  fall  snit  of 
plate  armour,  temp.  Henty  VII.,  two  8t«el  taints,  »  two-handed  sword, 
and  an  executioners  sword ;  Mr.  Fulford  sent  a  fine  .beaked  hehnet  of  the 
fime  of  Richard  III,  ;  and  other  specimenB  were  furnished  by  Mr,  Klla- 
combe,  Mr.  Tucker,  &e. 

Some  excellent  specimens  of  official  psoaphemalia  and  plate  were  siipiHied 
by  the  Corporations  of  Exeter'  and  Dartmouth  ;  and  some  interesting  &mily 
plate  was  exhibited  by  Mn.  Wisi,  Hr.  Fulford,  Mr.  Jope  Rogers,  Col. 
Cocks,  Mr,  Crabbe,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Oattey  ;  Mr.  T.  Hoote  Stevens  ex- 
hibited a  reiy  fine  gilt  salt  and  cover,  with  plate-mark  of  1584  ;  and  Mr. 
Warren  another  with  the  year-lett«r  indicating  the  date  of  1580. 

Of  sculpture  in  ivory  the  examples  shotvn  were  but  few.  The  Rev,  J. 
F.  Russell  contributing  a  fourteenth  oentmy  statuette  of  the  Virgin,  and 
three  devotional  tablets ;  and  other  examjdee  were  furnished  by  CoL  Harding, 
Mr.  Crabbe,  and  Mr.  Rogers.  The  same  remark  wottld  apply  to  the  display 
of  enamels,  of  which  Mrs.  Henty  and  Mn.  Wi>«  »ent  some  example* ; 
Miss  Henry  contributed  a  plate  of  Limoges  enamel  of  about  a.d.  1580 ; 
Mr.  Jope  Rogers  tent  a  pair  of  candlesticks  of  fine  English  work  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  Rev.  C.  W,  Bingham  brought  a  fibula ;  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Fuller  Russdl  a  twelfth-century  plate  of  ekampleei  woA. 

Some  interesting  specimens  of  rings  were  shown.  The  Royal  Imtitution 
of  Cornwall  sent  two  early  examples;  Mr.  Archer  brongbt  a  curious  ring, 
having  an  antique  cornelian  set  in  silver,  with  an  inscription  ;  the  Rev.  C. 
W.  Bingham  Invn^  two  inscribed  gold  rings,  and  another  of  masnve  form, 
engraved  with  the  five  wounds  of  our  Lord ;  Mr.  Chanter,  of  Barnstaple, 
sent  a  gold  ring,  set  with  a  sapphire,  lately  found  neai  I^llon  Prioiy  ;  and 
Mr.  Spiers  brought  a  gymmel,  or  betrothal  ring,  with  a  Dutch  inscription. 

Of  rare  books,  Mr.  Kerslake  bronght  the  "  Histoire  Oenealogiqae  de  la 
Maison  Royale  de  Conrtenay,"  Jenkins'  Exeter,  the  "  Devonshire  Adven- 
turer," and  other  local  works  of  rarity  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Hardii^  sent  a  "  Horrn 
book,"  in  a  silver  case,  and  a  third  folio  of  Shakespears ;  Col.  Harding  sent 
the  "  Military  Art  of  Treyning,"  London,  16Z2  ;  and  tJte  Rev.  T.  Newport  a 
Matthews' Bible  of  the  year  1651.  Among  the  HSS.^  Stafford  Northcote 
sent  a  roll  of  the  descent  of  Henry  VI.  ftom  the  time  of  the  Creation;  the 
Rev.  F.  Hamilton  sent  several  deeds  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
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together  witb  one  mppoied  to  be  about  the  year  1199,  before  Exeter  was 
gOTwned  by  m  Major ;  Hr.  Oidlejr  ahowed  a  parchment  roll  ol  the  Hayon 
of  Exeter  of  the  year  1870  ;  Hr.  Jope  Rogera  bron^t  terraal  deeds  of  the 
reigna  from  Edward  III.  to  Charle*  11. ;  Mr.  BoriJaae  a  MR.  Heraldry  and 
Huacle  Play ;  the  Rev.  J.  V,  Ronell  edtibited  entogn^  letten  by  Arch- 
bUhop  Laud  and  other  dutdnguiihed  personB ;  and  Hi.  Lawrence,  a  rental 
of  the  priory  of  Laanceaton,  two  Booka  of  Anna  and  one  of  Statntea  of 
Exeter  Cathedral.  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Runell  alw>  bron^t  the  beautiful  taUet 
painted  by  Hani  Mending,  deacribed  in  yol.  xti,,  pp.  £06— ?■ 

Among  niacellaneana  objecta  may  be  qwcified  aome  good  ipecimeiu  of 
old  En^iah  and  other  pottery,  ahown  by  Mr.  Cnbbe,  Mr.  Bfooking  Rowe, 
Hr.  Polta,  Ik.  ;  a  few  impreariona  of  ae^  conb^oted  by  Mr.  Jope  Rogers ; 
a  curious  iroii  lock  &om  O>ljton,  made  in  oommemoration  of  the  battle  c?  the 
Boyne,  faron^t  hj  the  Rev.  T.  WiUa ;  two  rings  cut  from  mediaral  bells, 
■hown  by  Hr.  EUacombe;  and  some  specinMnsof  t^Mttiy  and  embroidery. 

The  mchilutiui  of  pmtniti  of  deceased  WMthiei  m  the  West  of  En^and, 
and  other  local  anbjecta,  waa  the  largest  and  UKMt  inteteating  oollection  c^ 
paintinga  that  haa  erar  been  made  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Meeting 
e(  the  Inatitota,  It  comprised  186  pictures,  of  which  a  oatalogoe  was 
printed  and  published. 

The  Central  Cominittee  desire  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations 
in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  Exeter  Meeting,  and  of  the  general  por- 
poaea  of  the  Institute  : — R.  Dymond,  IL  la.  F.  Franklin,  IL  It.  J. 
Oear«,  IIL  1<.  Ber.  H.  T.  EUaoombe,  Ij.  Is.  Rer.  J.  Hnj^e,  U  Hr. 
Fnlford,  U  U  Ber.  Canon  Cook,  IL  It.  J.  E.  Lee,  It.  la.  W.  Ken- 
dall, U  3a.  W.  Cann.  12. 1».  C.  J.  Follett,  SI.  St.  T.  Eneor,  11  la. 
W.R.Baylay,fiI.  The  National  PMnnoial  Bank,  fiZ.6i.  Ber.W.B.  Eenna- 
way,  21.  The  Lord  Blaohford,  221  2«.  Sir  F.  Drake,  U  1<.  T.Andrew, 
Ki.  H.  C.  Lopea,  21.  2«.  Bev.  F.  T.  Colby,  1/.  U  —  Merivale,  U  la; 
O.  Cooper,  II.  U  R.  Bouae,  10<.  6d.  E.  A.  Bowring,  H.P.,  2j:  J.  H. 
Hippealey,  5t.  W.  Cory,  IJL  R  Dnrwit,  211  2a.  K  Aehworth,  U  Is. 
W.  Woollcombe,  IDs.  W.  Biikett,  U  1a  Ber.  J.  Bookett,  It  It.  W.  J. 
Bicharda,  U  la.  W.  W.  Digby,  2j:  2i.  E.  Snow,  10<.  Gd  H.  Wl- 
oocks,  11  C.  8.  Stuart,  21.  3.  H.  Batten,  U  It.  K  T.  West,  31:  3a. 
A.  Drake,  U  Ik  G.  Townseud,  10a.  6d.  Bev.  Canon  Lee,  1/.  la.  M. 
Eennaway,  11  la.  S.  Parson,  2L  2».  O.  Stcmaoii,  lOs.  6(1  The  Mayor 
of  Barnstaple,  21  2i.  B.  Andrews,  U  U.  Udy  Hotham,  111  It.  J. 
Dixon,  2t  Bev.  J.  L.  GaUon,  li  W.  B.  Scott,  It  la.  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  5L  K  A.  SandevB,  2L  2a.  J.  Dawson,  21.  2a.  W.  C. 
Barer,  Ij.  E.  Byrom,  31  3>.  E.  Drowe,  jun.,  II  1«.  H.  N.,  Via.  M. 
A.  H.  >.  Hanulton,  U  la.  Ber.  W.  T.  A.Radford,  It  la.  W.  H. 
Peters,  U  la.  Bev.  P.  Willianw,  10«.  5d.  W.  S.  M.  D-Urban,  It  la. 
Ber.  J.  M.  Hawker,  10».  I.  Garew,  IL  Sir  J.  H.  Kenoaway,  31  38.  De- 
borah Bowring,  It  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Eietcr,  2t  2a.  Ber.  P.  L.  D. 
Aclaod,  1/.  U  W.  T.Badford,lt  1».  A.  Cartwright,  10«.  Ber.  Chan- 
oellor  Harington,  2t  2a.  Mrs.  W.  Buller,  It  U  C.  H.  Turner,  It  1». 
C.  H.  Boper,  U  la.  J.  Flamank,  10s.  6d.  W.  L.  Vellnoott,  U  la. 
The  Lord  Sidmonth,  2t  2a.  H.  a  EUia,  It  W.  B.  Eingdon,  U  la. 
T.  Gardner,  It  Is.  Ber.  E.  Furadon.  It  The  Hon.  G.  H.  Forteecue, 
U  3t.  The  Lord  CUfford,  2t  10s.  The  Lord  Robarte,  St  2s:  A.  W. 
Franks,  2t  J.  Henderson,  31  0.  Morgan,  H.P.,  3t  C.  S.  Grearee,  2t 
Ver;  Ber.  Aroh4«aoon  Freeman,  It  Is.     Mn.  Arden,  It  la    J.  L. 
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Thomu  k  Co^  \L  1«.  C.  Bennett,  \l.  !«.  C.  WMtron,  lOi.  M.  J.  S. 
Swann,  It  1*.  W.  C.  Sim,  li  1«.  Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge,  2t  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  Bart,  32.  3a.  Sii  E.  Sl  Frideaux,  Bart,  ^l  Sir  J.  T.  R  Dook- 
worUi,  Bftrt.,  2i  H.  Lloyd,  \U  It.  Sir  S.  H.  Northoote,  Bart,  V..  3i; 
Sr  Morton  Peto,  Bart,  ^t  T.  WotJloombe,  \l.  1a  Lord  Clinton, 
2t  2a  J.  Kel^,  U  It.  Bight  Hon.  S.  Gave,  11.  2t.  Sir  L.  Falk,  Bart, 
3^     W.  Mortimer,  \l.  It.    W.  H.  Walrond,  \\.  It. 
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BISTORT    OP    ANCIENT    POTTERY,    BQTPTIAN,   ASSTBIAN,   ORRKE, 
ETROSCAN,  AND  ROHAN.    By  Samou.  Bib> 
TSTued  ediUoo.    London  :  John  Humj,  1873. 


ETROSCAN,  AND  ROHAN.    Bt  Samou.  Biboh,  LL.D.,  FAA.     Naw  tad. 


As  a  text-bool  for  the  English  itudent  of  ondent  pottery,  Dr.  Birdt'a 
worit  bu  Temained  unriT&lled  since  it  was  first  issumi,  in  two  volumei,  in 
1657.  The  present  edition  has  been  Tendered  still  mors  use^,  both  I^ 
being  compressed  into  one  Tolutne,  and  by  Taiiotu  addition*  to  the  text. 
But  most  important  is  an  admirable  index,  together  with  a  list  of  the  names 
of  places  and  makers  which  occnr  on  qweimens.  The  woik  is  thus  more 
available  to  those  who  wish  to  punue  the  subject ;  and  the  author  baa 
given  copioos  references  to  all  the  principal  booLs  and  other  authorities. 
Some  idea  of  the  care  with  which  these  notes  have  been  compiled,  and  of 
the  immense  amount  of  research  needed  for  such  a  histoi;  a*  this,  may  be 
formed  if  we  nngle  out  one  page  relating  to  the  subjects  depicted  on 
Greek  vases,  where  we  find  the  references  to  exceed  one  hundred. 

In  order  to  demonitrate  the  value  of  this  book,  we  may  offer  the 
following  brief  remarks  on  its  contents.  Dr.  Birch  be^ns  with  three 
chi^iters  on  Egyptian  and  Oriental  Pottery,  in  which  be  gives  an  exhaustive 
description,  not  only  of  vessels  made  of  baked  earth,  but  also  of  the 
bricks  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  the  Tarious  processes  used  in  their  manu- 
facture, and  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  inscriptions  on  terra-cotta 
lately  found  and  deciphered,  particularly  of  those  ^m  Nirotoud,  in  which  the 
British  Museum  is  so  rich.     We  are  able  to  reproduce  the  woodcut  of  a 
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terra  cotta  coftin  from  Warka,  believed  to  be  the  anuent  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  The  author  also  describes  and  illustrates  the  enamelled  wall-tilea 
of  andent  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  and  {^ves  a  full  account  of  the  principal 
forms  of  the  cups  and  vases  to  be  seen  in  sepulchral  paintings,  espe- 
cially those  of  which  examples  remain  in  modem  collections.  Nor  are  the 
toys,  small  figures,  scarabai,  finger  rings,  and  amulets  of  various  kinds  omitted. 
T^ere  is  something,  too,  about  Jewish  and  Phmnician  pottery,  and  on  the 
chief  discoveries  recently  made  of  such  objects. 

Next,  the  author  turns  to  Greek  pottery,  of  which  he  treats,  as  might  be 
expected,  eon  amore.  Commencing  with  the  etyniolt^  of  the  term 
'*  ceramic  art,"  and  other  similar  dengnatiuns,  he  treats  of  his  subject  under 
three  divisions,  according  to  the  process  employed.  First,  he  spe^s  of  sun- 
drieil  clay;  secondly,  of  baked  but  unglazed  clay  ;  and  lastly,  of  porcelain 
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or  b«kad  clay  with  a  glaze.  Th«  first  portion  occopiei  him  very  briefly,  u 
unbailed  briclca  were  not  long  osed  in  Grreeoe,  and  no  remains  seem  to  have 
lurvived.  Dr.  Birch  then  goes  at  some  length  into  the  history  and  applica- 
tion of  terra-cotta,  the  methods  of  malting  it,  and  its  uses  for  tiles,  bricks, 
friezes,  statues,  cones,  dolls,  lamps,  and  so  forth.  He  also  tells  of  the 
Colouring  applied  to  it,  and  of  Uie  principal  manu&ctories  arid  makers. 
Next  we  have  vases  of  this  material,  ca^,  aiDphorBS,  with  the  names 
stamped  on  them,  and  funereal  ams.  The  third  chapter  commences  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  book,  and  that,  perhaps,  more  specially 
interesting.  Glazed  vases,  painted  with  subjects,  occupy  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred most  exhaustive  pages.  We  are  told  that  about  20,000  exaniples  are 
known  to  be  now  in  existence  in  public  and  private  collections  ;  and  the 
chief  sources,  sepulchral  and  otherwise,  from  which  they  have  been  drawn 
are  described  and  illustrated  with  woodcuts  of  great  beauty. 


Dr.  Birch  next  speaks  of  the  subjects  depicted.  This  part  of  his  book, 
a*  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  made  the  more  valuable  by  an  immense 
number  of  references  in  foot-notes.  A  kylix  from  Vulci  is  figured  in 
colour.  It  represent*  Homei  in  tiie  Samian  Pottery,  and  is  very  curious  as 
showing  the  various  processes  employed  in  making  these  vases.  Another 
beautifd  coloured  plate  is  a  kylix  painted  with  reveU,  and  was  also  found 
at  VuloL  There  are  several  other  chromo-lithographs  of  a  similar  character, 
and  many  woodcuts,  the  most  interesting  being  two  of  a  vase  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  representing  the  last  night  of  Troy.  Among  the  sub- 
jects, in  addition  to  those  derived  fiom  the  legends  of  the  various  deities,  he 
notices  many  examples  illustrating  the  Heiakleid,  the  Tbeseid,  the  Kadmeid, 
the  story  of  <£dipus,  of  the  Calydonian  Boar,  the  Minotaur,  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  Orion,  the  poems  of  Stesichorus,  and  the  plots  of  oUier  epics. 
Strange  to  say,  agricultural  and  homely  scenes  seldom  occur,  and  the 
comedies  afforded  subjects  for  very  few  vases.  The  conventional  orna- 
ments of  pottery — the  fret,  the  helix,  the  acanthus,  and  a  most  careful  essay 
on  the  inscriptions,  occupy  the  next  chapter,  after  which  we  find  a  very 
exhaustive  and  complete  account  of  the  Greek  Potteries,  and  the  names  and 
works  of  potters  who  have  been  identified.  Then  follows  an  enumeration 
of  the  names  given  to  different  classes  of  vessels ;  the  lekythos,  hydria. 
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thyton,  uid  to  on,  with  k  detciiption  of  the  Turious  cupR,  luch  u  the  diskoi, 
pinax,  oxyb&phon,  and  othen.  A  geognphical  chapter  concliidei  the  Greek 
put  of  the  book. 


A  lingle  chapter  on  Etruicui  pottery  comes  next,  uid  then  we  have  five 
on  Roman,  including  of  course  the  omnipreBent  Samian  ware,  of  which  the 
annexed  cut  repreienti  a  fine  example,  with  the  name  of  iti  maker,  Divix, 
a  Gaul ;  and  one  on  Celtic,  Teutonic,  aud  ScaQdinarian  pottery.  British 
work  ii  noticed  at  full  length,  whether  a*  Roman  or  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
many  particulars  are  given  of  the  kilns  which  have  been  found  in  our 
island.  To  these,  however,  a  further  addition  is  contributed  by  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  present  voluine  of  the  Journal,  describing  the  kilns  of  the  New 
Forest     (See  pp.  S19— 324.) 

The  value  of  such  a  book  aa  this  can  hardly  be  over-tated.  Some  readers 
will  regret  that  the  necessity  of  including  as  much  as  possible  within  very 
nanow  limits  has  made  the  author  omit  much  that  might  ba  called  merely 
entertaining,  and  if  a  fault  be  found  with  the  woric  it  will  be  on  these 
grounda  The  Ghvek,  the  Egyptian,  or  the  Roman  ceramic  art  would  have 
been  safRcient,  if  fully  worked  out,  for  one  volume.  But,  apparently,  Dr. 
Birch's  object  has  been,  not  to  write  so  much  for  the  entertainment  at  fbr 
the  instruction  of  hii  readers ;  and  his  book  will  doubtlen  be  read  chiefly 
by  those  who,  without  the  inclination  or  industry  needed  for  accurate  study, 
employ  thenieelves  upon  the  hard  facts  which  labourers  Uke  him  have 
assembled  after  a  lifetime  of  punfui  research.  No  doubt  it  is  well  that 
merely  popular  books  should  be  written  ;  but,  aa  in  the  case  of  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson  s  Egyptian  works,  or  Hr.  Layaid't  on  Nineveh,  we  with  the 
original  discoverer  should  be  the  person  to  profit  by  the  popularity  of  his 
subject.  An  espansion  of  one  chapter  or  one  division  alone  of  this 
book  would  form  an  attractive  ~Hn — *  td^*-'-  volume  for  the  general 
public.  /'"v** "  *  ft  y\  W.  J.  L. 
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Son  idea  of  the  frnitfulnen  of  the  Itoman  wil  in  antiquities,  and  of 
the  extent  of  exoavatioos  carried  on  in  that  oit;  and  ita  neighbourhood 
during  the  past  year,  nndsr  the  direction  of  tbs  ArohaologiaJ  Cummis- 
sion,  and  irith  the  autotion  of  the  Italian  Goremmeat,  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  list  of  otijecte  seonred  during  that  period : — 
17  Btatuee, 
24  busts, 

6  baaso-relievi, 

7  sarcophagi, 

2700  firagmente  of  aoulpturcs 
13$  inscriptions  on  marUe^ 
11,900  coins, 
firings, 

2  coUierl  of  gold, 
700  stamped  l^cks, 
2050  stamps  from  atnphone, 
217  lamps  of  terra  cotta, 
and  various  objects  in  bronze  of  the  estimated  approximate  value  of  some 
j£SOO0  sterling.     The  Forum  has  been  completely  unearthed  ;  also  great 
part  of  the  Palatine,  of  the  Thermte  of  Caracalla,  of  Ostia,  and   of 
Hadrian's  Villa. 

The  Annual  Meeting  at  Bipon,  for  which  the  arrangements  are  now 
getting  well  forward,  is  fixed  to  oommenoe  on  Tuesday,  July  21. 

The  General  Index  to  the  first  Twenty-five  volumes  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Institute  is  in  progress,  and  will  be  published  at  the  price  originally 
annouQoed  for  that  to  Tutentj/  Tolumes,  tie.,  One  Guinea.  Subacribets 
mOT  forward  the  amount  by  P.O.  order  to  the  Secretary. 

The  ohuToh  of  St  Mary,  Pembroke,  one  of  those  structures  remarkable 
for  a  combination  of  features  of  a  military  type  with  the  ecclesiastical, 
has  long  been  in  a  state  of  great  decay.  A  movement  is  on  foot  for  its 
restoration  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Buckeridge.  A  Committee  has  been 
formed  to  ud  in  raising  the  neoessary  fuode,  and  communications  may 
be  made  with  the  Hon.  Sec,  W.  0.  Hulm,  Esq.,  Pembroke. 

The  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  is  to  be  held  in  London  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  when  the  languages,  archteology,  ethnology, 
and  the  arts  and  soienoee  of  the  various  Oriental  countries  will  form  the 
Bubjecto  for  diaoussiou.  Communioations  should  be  addressed  to  Robert 
E.  Douglas,  British  Museum,  London. 

Some  interesting  remains  of  on  early  structure,  probably  of  the  original 
manor  house,  have  been  found  in  the  course  of  the  demolition  of  the  old 
"  Manor  House  "  on  Chiswick  Moll.     The  remains  consist  of  carvings  of 
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foliage  and  grotesqne  fi^^res,  as  wetl  as  vrought  monldln^  in  Oxford' 
Bhire  atone,  all  of  the  later  Nomuui  period.  These  have  been  built  into 
the  walls  of  tba  hooee  of  tlie  Tudor  period,  of  which  there  are  many 
remnins  also,  which  in  its  torn  gave  wa;  to  the  atructure  of  the  aighteentb 
century,  now  demolished.  Cliiawiok  belonged  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
London,  and  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  was  leased  to  the  church  of  Weet- 
minster  by  Gabriel  Goodman,  Prebendary  of  Chiawick  and  Dean  of  West- 
minster.  During  hie  time  additions  were  made  to  the  manor  hoose,  and 
it  was  long  used  as  a  Basatoriuni  for  the  Weatminater  echolars. 

The  tower  of  the  Tery  interesting  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Guildford, 
viaited  by  the  lofltitute  in  1872  Uee  vol  izii.  p.  366),  and  subsequently 
the  subject  of  a  memoir  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.R,  has  been  lat^y  pro- 
nounced by  the  architect,  Mr.  Woodyer,  to  be  in  an  unsafe  condition  ; 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  alterations  made  in  the  structure  at  Tariom 
times.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  timely  precautions  will  prevent  any  great 
hann  resaltiag,  but  for  these  it  is  said  that  peeontary  aid  is  much  needed. 
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204. 

Foreat,  the  New,  Hampahire.  &e  New 
Foreat. 

Fcvinnm,  Hr.  C.  D.  E.,  axhiblta  •  oollee- 
tdon  of  finger  ringa,  09 ;  aim  a  bnMa 
and  oopper  tobaaoo  b(«,  inaoribed, 
iL  ;  hia  note*  on  a  Roman  kn-like 
Sngo-ringof  gold,  fta.,lSl;  e^bita 
ringa,  Ad.,  183, 19S;  remarks  upon 
the  TAU  emblnm,  27S;  exhibitas 
Jaoobite  ring  belon^ng  to  one  of  the 
Monro  family,  284 ;  a  odt,  found  at 
CbalToy  OroTe,  Bucka,  284. 

FsAlm: — ConTontion  f or  the  suirender 
of  tha  city  of  Rnnnra.  in  Brittany, 
897. 

Freeman,  Mr,  K  A.,  his  diaoonrae  on  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Bradtord- 
on-Avon,  Wilta,  ISl ;  hia  memoir 
on  the  place  of  Bxelw  in  tha 
hiator;  of  Englaod,  297. 

French,  Rev,  R.  ViJpy,  D.D.,  re»i»  me- 
iDoir  on  the  miniumentBl  brasses 
of  Buntingdooabire,  90;  eihibita 
rubbingi.  ka.,  in  illustration  of,  99. 

Fratton,  SuJTolk;  copy  of  drawing  of 
wall-painting  in  Uie  ehnreh  of,  103. 


EliAHiLa:—Portrait  of  Caroline  Matilda, 

Queen  of  Denmaik,  00. 
Bribh,  Kent;  fliat  iniplementa  found  at, 


Qalrdner,  Jamea,  coDbibntea  origtnal  do- 
cumenta  reUtiog  to  Ralph  Lord 
Cromwell,  7fi. 


1,220. 
Goeh,  Rhoa,  Railway  Station.  See  Bhc* 

Goch. 
Gold,  objects  of : — Torquea  foond  by  the 

Royal  Bnginean  alOiaUMm,  B7,  U 1 

lings  of,  181. 


i.aL,  Google 


Uir^ni,   %nnat,  96;   an  Italiui 

^■■m»i*  tor  the   jar    HIS,  O.; 

i)opHB«f  dnwina  M  watt-paintiiigi 

in  SuBUk  ehurdw^  198;  Mmmon- 

pUae  book,  lixtesnUi  omturjt,  4M; 

■kntdhM    of   rood-HrsMi    »t    Bt*, 

BQBolk,tt. 
GnaToii,    Xr.    C.  &.,   hb  aotm   va   ft 

chijtar  of  CnUiinilt,Buhapaf  H<n*- 

ford  (A.D.  840),  174. 
Oieaa,    Wuboniuj^      &f   Waboroaefr 

Qtsml 
Qirilt,    Mn.    JwAun,   azUbita    Ramu 

lamp  fonnd  In  Soathmi^  H. 


HAWnHiRi : — Dinaiing  on  EzoavatiinH 
at  BilchMtar,  by  ths  Rbv.  J.  Q. 
JojM,  ]0;  NoUa  on  an  impboient 
ot  flint  fonnd  in  the  lala  of  Wight, 
SB ;  haft  ot  broUBa  iagga  touiid 
tNar  Ban  Hill,  AndaTar,  96 ;  Roman 
ivj-rxBg  ot  bnwH  found  at  8il- 
obeatar,  IH;  worki  at  Baaulieu, 
2H;  memoir  on  tlie  ancient  pot- 
tericaof  tlie  He*  Forest.  31 B  ;  oamp 
of  TuDor  But;,  Hayling  Iiland,  405 ; 
(feed  relating  to  Stntfleld  Mortimer, 
400. 

Bankey,  Ur.  8.  A.,  faia"Bemaifa"  on 
hiatorical  t^jioS  oarda,  18G. 

Bairington,  Eu-1  o^  exhiUta  panting  by 
Raphael,  406. 

Hatfleld  PeTerell,  Smn,  diaooTeriga  at, 
404. 

Hamrden  Castle,  Plintdiire  ;  worka  at, 
904. 

I  Itland,  Hanta,  notica  of  camp 


""K 


1, 40C. 


Haynea  Hill,  Eent;  objeota  of  tvonae 
found  at,  370,  3S4. 

Heoderaan,  Hr.  J.,  exhibita  ihield  of 
tfauuMoroa  hide,  an  Indian  battle- 
axe,  ai^Kkh  war  quoit^Ofl;  Petaiaii 
vaae,  and  daggers,  401). 

Hereford,  CnUiwulf,  Kahop  of ;  charter 
of  (i.J>.  840),  174. 

BiNtroBDaHtBB : — Memoir  on  lUohud'a 
CWle,  14S  i  charter  of  CuUiwulf, 
Biihop  of  Herelotd  (a.d.  S40J,  174, 
180. 

BiBtFOBDSflDtl :  —  AoDouncemsnt  of 
■painal  «xcunioQ  to  Berkhamated, 
287 ;  report  of,  407. 

Uoo,  Kent;  doouments  found  in  the  vaHa 
of  the  church  of,  100. 

Uumber ;  flint  implemsnta  found  near  the, 
189. 

H  UHTi  HaDONSBiBK ;— Moountontat  braeaea 

of,  06,  ee. 


IHDU  :-*hl«U  ot  rfainotnw  Iiyi4  iMUfe. 

taa,    and    Sikh    war    qnoita,    99; 

miaotm  of  an  aaHy  type,  and  notM 

on  Indiao  aworda,  100. 
Intaglio   pobably  eoniEMmoiatii^    tin 

Oothic  Tictory  of  jtClaUian}  meoMir 

00,320. 

~  I  AtduMia^aal  IntalH- 


Ipawuh,  Chnrcb  of  St^  Kargaret;  dmw- 
inp  of  wail-paintinga  in,  M. 

luLUfD :  —Ring-brooch  toand  in  E3n|^B 
CounW,  1S4. 

Irrine,  Mr.  J.  T. ; 


-ATon,18S. 
IbJiao  alnaaaok  lor  the  year  141S,96. 
luLT :— Snppoaed  Mim  ot  Hythrannder 
tbe  ehunh  of  San  Cieauate.Boma, 
190, 10S ;  diaooreriaa  in  Rrana,  *6&. 
I 


Jamaa,  Hr.  J.,  exhihita  medlM**)  apim, 

407. 
Jane,   Quean  i—Lotten    UurtniUng  Uia 

nign  of,  37S,  387. 
Janrii^   Rav.    Edwin,    exhiUta    part    of 

tronae  fnme  of  an  OMlmouiin  found 

in  Linooln,  ISS. 
Joyoe,  the  Rev.  J.  Qi^  hia  diaooutae  on 

"--atSilchostac,  10. 


K. 

EsiiT : — Gold  torqnea  found  at  Chatham, 
S7,  98 ;  doonmenta  found  in  tha 
w^li  of  Hoo  ohurch,  100 ;  flint  im- 
plement* found  at  Erith,  184 ; 
objecti  of  bnniia  found  at  Baynea 
Hill,  379,  384  ;  dtwoTery  at  Bm 
HaU,  HUton,  29ft. 

Keialake,  Hr.  Thomas  (of  Bristol),  hi* 
memoir, ' '  Tha  Celt  and  tha  Tewton 
in  Exeter,"  311. 

Eeyin^uun,  Ur.  Oldfleld,  of,  inscribed 
Bword  belonging  to,  99. 

King,  Hr.  C.  Vf.,  H.A.,  his  memotr  on 
an  Intaglio  probably  oommamonting 
the  Qothic  victory  of  ^milisa,  32S. 

King's-Connty,  Ireland  ;  ting-brooch 
found  in,  184. 

Kinlet,  Shropshira ;  drawing  of  a  build- 
ing in  the  churchward  o^  96. 
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Bud  to  b«  from,  291. 

Lajlaod,  Luicuhira;  kej  found  in  the 
Hriih  of,  2B1. 

Lm,  Mr.  J.  E.,  eKhllnt*  out  of  huidle  of 
mckle  foand  in  the  lake  of  Bienae, 
SwitserUnd,  192. 

Lee- Warner,  Her.  J^  bS>  notea  od  a 
idurter  of  Cuthwolf,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford («.D.  840),  in,  189, 163. 

Lefrof,  OoMral,  R.A.,  F.B^,  hl>  notes 
on  a  Loan  Elihibition  at  Bermuda, 
oompriiing  a  lilTeroar,  tn.,  91i  OS ; 
exhibits  repreaantatdoDS  of  objecta 
saved  from  a  wreck  at  Bermuda,  ud 
sends  notes  on  aanHS  290. 

Lsl^  South ;  te  South  lelgh. 

Leiris,  ProfeMor  Bunnell,  hii  remarks  on 
a  piece  of  aenlptuTe  in  Rome,  104. 

Linoolu  ;  thumb-ring  of  steel  found  near, 
1S4 ;  fnune  of  an  aulmmuin  (ooimI 
in,  189. 

LtROOUnani :  —  thumb'ring  of  alael 
fouitd  near  Uneoln,  184;  fr>me  of 
an  aulaiouilit  found  in  Linoohi,  1 80 ; 
lint  impIemeDia  found  near  Uie 
Hnmber,  ib. 


bronie  found  st  Hajnea  Bill,  Kent, 

284. 
Haclon,  Sir  John,    exhibits  five  time- 

pieoea  and  watehea,  284 ;  an  incense 

bumer,  285 ;  bellarmine  and  other 

pots  found  at  Sudbiuy,  Suffolk,  ib. ; 

lus   observations  ss  to  the   coming 

meeting  at  Eieler,  404. 
Malpas,  Cheshire;   gold  coins  found  at, 

185. 
UathawB,  Mr.   J.  H.,  exhibits  braoelete 

made  of  gold  ooins  found  at  Mslpas, 

Cheshire  18G. 
Hsdlolanum  ;  memoir  on  the  site  of,  1G3. 
Ujsdlbex  : — dinoTeTisa  in  the  Chapel 

Bojral,  Savoy,  208,  296. 
Milboume   Fort,    Donst;   dimwings    of 

arahit«otural  drawings  at,  1 8S. 
Milton,    Kent,   diaooter;  at   Box  UsU, 

2»8. 
Molynaux,   J.    More,   oontributea   HSS. 

from  the  If  uniment  Room  at  Loselej 

Hsll,  SuireT,  278, 287,  238. 
Monro  hinilr ;  Jaeobita  ring  beloflging  to, 

284. 
Morgan,    Mr.   Octaviiis,  M.P.   ft   V.P.. 

•xbtbits    a   Cbaniberlain'a   ke;   of 

Cbartes,  Eleator  Palatine,  »8i  ena- 
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mel  portrait  of  CoroUoe  HstiliU, 
Queen  of  Denmark,  SS ;  remarks 
upon  a  minister's  account  for  the 
lordship  of  Newport,  100;  exhibits 
an  ^t,  186;  his  remarks  on  the 
deaths  of  Sir  W,  Tibs  and  M.  de 
Caumont,  2TS  ;  BihiHta  rin^  bear- 
ing the  T  A  U  emblem,  tA.,  and 
284 ;  his  renurku  upon  the  early 
transport  ot  heSTj  artioles,  283; 
exbibite  Tarious  rioga,  a  charm  of 
rock  crystal,  and  bioiue  matrix  of 
an  Aeaiu  Del,  284;  reads  ramsrks 
**  On  Balanoe  sptings  snd  regulation 
of  Watches,"  285 ;  eihibita  early 
watohea,  288  ;  pedometan,  dial,  ftc. 


Hatriln,  ^i^J.    Su  Wady  Natrfln. 
New  Fomt,  Hampdiire ;  memoir  on  the 

pottniea  of,  819. 
Hewpitti  South  Wales;  minintn's  account 

lor  the  loidship  of,  100. 
Nichols,  Mr.  J.  O. ;  his  remarks   on  hie- 

toricil  playing  cards.  188  ;  od  U9S. 

at  Loseley  Hall,  Surrey,  267. 


Nightingale,  Mr.  J.  E. ;  exhibits  pi 
graph  of  arch  at  Brftford  Cht 
Wilts,    291 ;  teble-oloth   of 


BUxabetfa,  40S. 
NoBTBUiFTONaHi&i : — Mmuolr  on  Dure- 
briTo,  127. 


Obi  ;  the  BUver,  Notices  of,  91,  84,  96. 

Otdfiald,  Mr.,  his  ramsrks  on  historical 
playing  cards,  188. 

OldSeld,  Ur.  B.  T.,  of  Keyingham,  in- 
scribed Bword  belonging  to,  9S. 

Oxford,  De  Vere,  Earl  of;  sword  for- 
merly belonging  to,  184. 

OxFOBDeHisi :— Memoir  on  wall-paint- 
ings at  South  Lei^,  SS,  188, 180. 


PaiHTlHoe  : — Memoir  on  wsU-paiatings 
at  Chaldon,  Surrey;  Wisboroiigh 
Green,  Sussex;  snd  SouUi  Lei^ 
Oilordshire,  85,  188,  189;  drawings 
of  wsll-paintiugs  in  the  Church  of 
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Mrtine,  ChniM  "Elector;  Cfaunbarixin's 

k«r  of,  98. 
Parker,  Mr.  J.  H.,  C.K,  hii   tnemair  im 


1IT.S87;  hui^Msl forth* "RotiMD 
^plor»tioo  KnDd,"  S04 ;  givaa  dio- 
oouna  on  axokTattmi  in  Boma,  401. 

FsFji,  Ur.  E.,  exhibiti  flint  Imidsmaite 
found  mu-  Um  Homber,  1S0. 

Pidering  Cartls  ;  OHmair  on,  US. 

Proteamti,  "  VaiU  Meeum,"  tha,  ai- 
UbitadlBS. 

pDBUo*Tion.  Afto&BOLOOiOAL  :— The 
CUhednli  ^  St.  Puil,  London,  102 ; 
Mtalogns  <rf  Uie  Majolloa  in  the  B. 
Keoragton  Uweum,  194;  aototury 
of  Hlrin  of  the  authorind  reniaa 
bom  leil  to  1711,  &«.,  SSS ;  e  hia- 
torj  of  AnslMlt  Pottai7,  br  Dr. 
Biidi,  New  and  eolatgod  edition, 
4fiS. 


Raphael,  palntins  bj,  MiUUtad,  40«. 
RannM,  !■  BrHtBDj ;  Coomtioii  for  tha 
■uirendar  ct,  8»7. 


BhM  Oodi  Ranmv  Stattoi,  In  the  paridi 
of  Amlwdl,  ft  nfllaanj ;  monMr  on 
three  oopper  cakaa  fonnd  at  Biyndu, 
near  the,  08,  S8S. 

Kiohaid's  Cattle,  HaralOTdiiiire ;  memoir 
on,14>. 

Kni-biuoch  found  in  Klnjfa  Countf, 
IrdaDd.lS4. 

Bum:— oolkotion  A  eiUlHted  In  Hr. 
^rtnnm,  M;  waddiiig.H])g  of  Han- 
nah Puller,  100;  note*  on  a  Braoao 
hej-lika  &iuei-rinK  of  Eidd,  ftc.,181j 
k^-rfngof  MoDMKiaiia  at  SildMatar, 
Banta,  184 ;  diver  ring  irith  bronie 
key,  ib. ;  thumb-ring  ot  ateal  found 
tiMiLlnooln,>i.)  Eu^lah  dgnet ring 
nith  "menwoto  mmL"  m.,  IBSj 
lingi  bMring  tho  TAD  emblem, 
270,  2S4 ;  TBiioujs  234. 

Bogcn,  3-  Jop^t  ln>  aooount  of  a  bronae 
mirror,  Co.,  found  at  Trelan  fiahow, 
Cornwall,  307, 388. 

^^o^l^''  ABTK)unna  :  — diaoouna  on  ez- 
cavationa  at  Silchoatar,  Hants,  by  the 
Eev.  J.  Q.  Jojoe.  10;  noUw  on 
Ttatigea  of  Roman  workingB  far 
eopper  in  Angleaey,  by  the  Hon.  W. 
O.  Stanley,  M.P.,  56;  memoir  on 
throe  oopper  oaka  found  at  BryudD, 
in  the  parbh  of  Amlwch,  Angleeey, 
by  T.  P.  Bvana,  SS ;  lamp  found  in 
Southwark,  06 ;  manoir  on  Duro- 
brirw,  HorthamptoDihira,  127;  kit- 
eh<n  implamanta  found  at  Baden, 


and  broim,  and  Bbob*  of  tmmie* 
ISl,  IBS;  ker-ring  of  branae  found 
at  UilelMater.  Haota,  184 ;  dice  found 
at  Wane,  Wilta,  184. 

Bom%  ehnroh  of  San  Cfaneate  in ;  anp- 
poeed  .£d«t  of  Hythr*  nndar,  190, 
198 ;  aHieal  for  the  "  RoDMn  Explora- 
tion Fund,'  MS  ;  diaooTariaa  in,  465. 

Royal  EnginMn ;  gold  torquea  found  by 
them  at  Chatham,  97. 

BtUMlI,  Bo*.  J.  Fuller ;  ezhitnta  weddii^ 
liag  of  Hannah  FoUor,  100;  "The 
Piuteatanti  Vadt  Miatm,'  109 ;  Etui 
e»m,ii. 


St  Donaf  1  Cartla,  Olamoigaa,  Dr.  Ni<duil, 
Cuna  of  i  eihiUti  a  miniatar'i  ao- 
oount for  the  lordahip  of  Newpnt, 


19Il 
Bavof,  Chapel  Bojal ; 

208,  S0«. 
Boott,  Sir  anbert,   hia   iwna^a  on  the 

chun^  of  Bradford^n-ATon.  1 81. 
Soott,  Sir  Bibbald  D.,  Bart.,  Y.P.,  hit  ra- 

marka  on  tha  opniing  of  the  Be«im, 


Si^iih  pottery,   &«., 

BuL* :— of  RalfJi,  Lord  Cromwdl,  76. 
Stiaw.  Mr.  Samuel,  exhibita  haft  at  btMUO 

d^fger  found  near  Bere  HiU,  Aitio- 

Ter,  es. 
SBBonHiBB  : — drawli^;  of  a  building  in 

the  ohnr^-yard  of  Kinlob,  90 ;  diaw- 

in^  of  arehiteetoral  detaila  at  Wid- 

dlebtuy,  188. 
Bikh  war-quolta  exhibited,  Bfl. 
Sllolieater,  Haota;  disoourae  on  enmva- 

tfona  at,  by  the  Rot.  J.  O.  Joyoi^  10 ; 

Roman  key-ring  found  at,  181. 
Silver  oar ;  note*  <m  the,  01,  94,  188. 
Smirke,  Sir  Eldward,  hia  remarka  on  in- 

Horibed  iwordi,  90. 
Smith,  Mr.  Cbarln  Roach,  hu  notei  on 

a  gold  torquei  found  at  Chatham, 

97 ;  on  Cunp  of  Tnnor  Burr,  HanbL 

406. 
Smith,  Mr.  W.  J.  Benhard,  exhibiti  ex- 
amples of  anrred  iwordi,  189. 
Smith,  Rar.  A.  a,  exhibit*  Roman  dice 

found  at  Wan*,  Wilta,  184;  metal 

pax  found  at  Avebuir,  Wilta,  885. 
Sodsn-Smith,  Mr.  R.  H.,  exhilnla  Roman 

kay-rinra  of  bronze,  and  ailTer  rhK 

184. 
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8autliw>rk,  Romui  harrp  foniid  In,  Bfl. 

Spurrell,  Hr.  F.  C,  eihibita  flint  imple- 
meuU  fiiund  at  Erlth.  Kent,  184. 

SpLUTsll,  Rev.  F,,  his  account  of  dia- 
ooTf  ri«  at  H»tGeld  Paverell,  Ewu, 
*ti4. 

Stenle;,  the  Eon.  WUliara  Owsd,  M.P., 
hu  iiijt«H  on  Testins  of  Uomui 
workiDgi  for  copper  in  Anglaaa;.  S9 ; 
hu  remarks  on  %  ccomlooh  kt  Tra- 
flgnetb,  Angleaey ,  V8 ;  ezhibite 
dnwingi  illuitratmg  nmc^  69 ; 
ehaim  agaiiut  witohonft  fouod  in 


2»i. 

SlOHB,  objects  of :-  -Imptemant  of  flint 
found  in  the  Ilia  of  Wight,  notes  on , 
Sii;  implemenU  found  at  BriUi, 
Kent,  IM ;  flint  implements  found 
near  the  Uumber,  189;  oelt  of 
ohert;  flint  found  it  ChalTsy  Grove, 
Buaka,  281. 

Stimtfield  Mortimer,  Huts,  deed  of  feof- 
ment  relating  to,  iV6. 

Budbiii7,  Sufi'olk  i  pots  found  at,  2SS. 

fiuproLi : — Drawings  of  wall-palntinga 
in  t^e  church  of  St.  Marf^ret,  Ips- 
wich, exhibited,  96 ;  copies  of  draw- 
ings of  wall-paintings  in  various 
churches  in,  19B ;  pot«  found  at 
Sudburf,  2llC  ;  idtatohea  of  rood- 
sceeen  at  E36,  100. 

Subset  :— Memoir  on  wall-uintings  at 
Chaldon.SS,  lliS,  1S9  ;  Homanlamp 
found  in  Southwark,  06 ;  MSa.  at 


\^  isboTough  Qreec,  BS,  ISH, 
BwmBBUJiD  : — Roman  kitchen  imple- 
menle  found  at  Baden,  141 ;  tixkle 
handle  found  in  Uie  lake  of  Bienne, 
162. 
Swords,  inscribed  ;  mranoir  on,  b;  J.  P. 
iLarwaker,  1 ;  remarki  on,  BU  j  in- 
scribed and  others  exhibited,  9S, 
ID*.  189. 


TAUMubletn;  rings  bearing  the,  STS, 


&c.,  found  at,  SST,  28B. 

Troad  ;  discoTeriee  in  tiie,  203. 

Trollope,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon,  his  me- 
moir on  DurobriTEB,  Nortbampton- 

VOL.  J,XX. 


Timor  Bur;,  Hailing  Island,  Hants,  ciunp 


Vcnables,  Rev.  E-,  exhibits  thumb-ring  ol 

steel  found  near  Lincoln,  1U4. 
Vere,  Ue,  EarL  of  Oxford.     Set  Uxford, 


W. 

Wadj  NatrClD,  Coptic  Dayia  of  the  ;  notes 

on,  lOfi. 
Wald;,  BcT.  J.  K,  exhibit*  sword  with 
which  Lord  Byrou  killed  Ur.  Cha- 
worth,  in  a  dual.  Hi  i  exbibita  sword 
lormerl;  belon^ng  to  a  Da  Vara 
Earl  of  Oxford,  ia«. 

WaiJCB  : — Notes  on  veatigea  of  Roman 
workings  for  copper  in  Anglesey, 
C6 ;  memoir  on  three  copper  cakes 
found  at  Bryndu,  near  the  Khoa 
Ooch  Railway  Citation,  in  the  pariah 
of  Amlwch,  Anglesey,  S3,  '.^8; 
cromlech  at  Trefignetb,  Aogleaej, 
96,  BB ;  charm  against  wit^lhciBft 
found  in  Anglesey,  60;  minister'! 
aoDount  for  the  lordship  of  Mawpori, 
100 ;  memoir  on  earthworks  ia 
Brecknockshire,  S04  ;  Charter  of 
Llantriisaint  exhibited,  403. 

Waller,  Hr.  J.  Q.,  his  memoir  on  recent 
discavories  of  wall-paintings  at  Cbal- 
doD,  Surrey;  Wisborough  Green, 
Sushi;  and  South  Lcdgh,  Oxford- 
shire, 36,  188,  1B9;  eililbitB  doou- 
menla  found  in  the  walla  of  Hoo 
Church,  Kent,  100 ;  remarks  on  the 
drapery  of  figures  in  the  church  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Bradford-on-Avon, 
18S ;  on  brouie  objects  found  at 
Beynes  Hill,  Kent,  ilT0. 

Wall -paintings  at  Chaldon,  Surrey  ;  \f  ia- 
borough  Green,  Sussex  j  and  fionth 
Leigh,  Uxfordahira  j  memoir  on,  by 
J.  U.  Waller,  36 ;  at  Ipswich,  96. 

Wans,  Wilta ;  Roman  dioe  found  at,  184. 

Vr'amer,  Rev.  J.  Lee.    Su  Lee- Warner. 

Watches,  early;  exbibitsd  by  Sir  John 
Uoclaan,  284;  Mr.  Moron's  "lU- 
msiks  '  on  balance  B[«ings,  Ac.,  of, 
S8S. 

Watkin,  Hr.  Thompeon,  his  memoir  on  tbe 
site  of  Uediolanum,  and  the  poruon 
of  theTenthlterof  Antoninus,  south 
of  Manchester,  163. 

Way,  Mr.  Albsrt,  his  notea  on  an  unique 
implement  of  flint,  found,  as  stated, 
in  tbe  Iste  of   Wi^  S8 ;    on  the 
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HJlreT  osT,  81 ;  exhilnla  photognph 
uf  inscribed  Bword,  beloDging  to  Mr. 
Oldfield,  of  Kejmgluuu,  US ;  me- 
moir on,  380. 

Werthall,  Huffulk;  cop;  of  drawing  of 
w>Il-punting  in  the  cburch  of,  193. 

Widdlebury,  Salop,  diavrings  of  &rchi- 
tectuTAl  detvU  at,  183. 

Wi^ht,  Ills  of ;  not«s  on  an  implement  of 
flint  found  in  the,  'iS. 

WlLTSHiRS :— DiBCOUTM  on  the  ohurch  of 
fit.  LavrencB,  Bndfard-oD-ATon, 
ISl  i  drawing!,  Ac,  iUuitrating 
nme,  IPS ;  Koman  dioe  found  at 
Warn,  tS4i    metal   pox    fouud  at 


Avebuiy,    286;     uoh    at    Britfoiil 

Church,  291. 
Wiaborough  Qreen,  Subbbz;  memoir  on 

wall-paintingn  at,  3S. 
Worden,   IdnOBBterj    stained     glan     at, 

drawing!  of,  exhibitfld.  i:91. 


Yaxley,  Suffolk ;  copy  of  dmwing  of  mU- 
painting  in  the  church  of,  Ik>3. 

XoHXBHiHi  — Memoir  on  Pinkering 
Uutie,  SIB. 
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